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Monthly Magazines have opened a way for every kind off i inquiry and information. The i bitellizenes 
and discussion contained in them are very extensive and various; and they have been the means of diffu- 
sing a general habit of reading through the nation, which ina certain degree hath enlarged the public 
understanding. HERE, too, are preserved a multitude of useful hirtts, observations, and facts, which 


otherwise might never have appeared.—Dr. Kippis. 
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(oh Tue ATHENEUM, or Spirit of the English Magazines, is 
published in Boston, on the 1st and 15thof every month. Each 
number contains 40 pages large octavo, forming 2 vols. of 500 
pages each in a year, at the low price of Five Dollars per annum. 
The work is regularly forwarded by mail to subscribers at a 
distance. Its appearance twice a month renders it more con- 
venient to transport, and with less delay, than monthly pubtications, 
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The work commenced in Aprfi, 1817 ; and the volumes are dated 
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WONDERS OF EGYPT AND ARABIA, 


a= 
From the Monthly Magazine, July 1819. 


ACCOUNT of newly-discovered AN- 
TiquiriEs in Arabia Petrea, 
derived from the personal in- 
spection of a recent British trav- 
eller. 


Ww EN the graphic illustrations of 
the ruins of Palmyra, by Wood 
and Dawkins, made their appearance, 
the public received them as surprising 
discoveries; solittle had the western 
regions of Asia been visited by Euro- 
pean travellers after the time of the 
HOLY wars. Since the publication of 
those enterprising artists, scarcely any 
important addition has been made to 
their information: for the Travels of 
Dr. Clarke are too much interwoven 
with speculative dissertations to be trus- 
ted on all occasions ; nor did he deviate 
so far from the common tracks of the 
caravans, as to have it in his power ma- 
terially to enlarge our knowledge, even 
had he been sufficiently free from hypo- 
thetical opinions to have done so to ad- 
vantage. But we have now reason to 
expect, that the world will soon be grat- 
ified with still more striking illustrations 
of other and MORE SUPERB ANTIQUI- 
ties than those which it owes to Wood 
and Dawkins. 

Mr. Banges, who has visited some 
of the most celebrated scenes in Arabia, 
intends, we understand, to publish, on 
his return home, an account of his ex- 
cursion to Wadi Moosa (the valley of 
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Moses), with engravings of the draw- 
ings which he made of the hitherto-un- 
described excavated temples there; as 
well as of the ruins of Jerrascu, which 
excel in grandeur and beauty even those 
of Palmyra and Balbec. 

This gentleman, in company with 
several other English travellers, left Je- 
rusalem for Hebron, where they viewed 
the mosque erected over the tomb of 
Abraham; an edifice constructed in 
the lower part of such enormous mass- 
es of stone, (many of them upwards of 
twenty feet in length,) thatit must be 
ascribed to that remote ageio which 
durability was the principle chiefly con- 
sulted in the formation of all edifices of 
the monumental kiod. _ 

They then proceeded to Karrac, 
through a country broken into hills and 
pinnacles of the most fantastic form, and 
along the foot of mountains, where frag- 
ments of rock-salt indicated the natural 
origin of that intense brine, which 1s pe- 
culiarly descriptive of the neighbouring 
waters of the Dead Sea. 

Karrac is a fortress situated on the 
topofa hill. The entrance is formed 
by a winding passage, cut through the 
living rock. It may be described, like 
allthe other castellated works in the 
possession of the professors of the Ma- 
homedan religion, as a mass of ruins. 
The mosque isin that state; and a 
church which it also contains, as well as 
the ancient keep or citadel, are in a sint= 
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ilar condition. In the vicinity, tbe 
travellers saw several sepulchres hollow- 
ed out.of the ror 5: : and they found the 
inhabitants of the pidce-a'adingled race 
oT Mahoajeda ng and Christiatis, remark- 
ably hospitable, ‘add. tiving -tagether in 
terms of freer intercourse than at Jeru- 
salem. The women were not veiled, 
nor seemed to be subject to any partic- 
ular restraints, 

Mr. Bankes and his companions, af- 
ter leaving Karrac, sojourned for a short 
time witb a party of Bedoueen Arabs ; 
by whom they were regaled with mutton 
boiled in milk, a circumstance which 
will remind our readers of the command 
in Exodus, chap. xxii. v. 19: ‘* Thou 
shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk.” But we must not here pause to 
comment on biblical antiquities. 

After quitting the tents of these Be- 
doueens, they passed into the valley of 
Ellasar, where they noticed some relics 
of antiquity, which they conjectured 
were of Roman origin. Here again 
they rested with a tribe of Arabs. ‘The 
next day they pursued their journey, 
partly over a road paved with lava, and 
which, by its appearance, was evident- 
ly a Roman work; and stopped that 
evening at Shubac, a fortress in a com- 
manding situation, but incapable, by 
decay, of any effectual defence against 
European tactics. 

In the neighbourhood of this place, 
they encountered some difficulties from 
the Arabs, but which, by their spirit and 
firmness, they overcame ; and proceed- 
ed unmolested till they reached the 
tents of a chieftain called Esen Ras- 
cus, who took them under his protec- 
tion. This encampment was situated 
on the edge of a precipice, from ‘which 
they had a magnificent view of Mount 
Gebel-Nebe-Haroun, the hill of the 
prophet Aaron, (Mount Hor;) and 
a distant prospect of Gebel-Tour 
(Mounr S1naz), was also pointed out 
to them. Inthe fore-ground, on the 
plain below, they saw the tents of the 
hostile Arabs, who were determined to 
oppose their passage to Wadi Moosa, 
the ruins of which were also in sight. 

Perceiving themselves thus as it were 
waylaid, they sent a messenger to the 
chief, requesting permission to pass ; 


but he returned for answer, that they 
should neither cross his lands nor taste 
his water. They were in fact in the 
land of Edom, to the king of which 
Moses sent messengers from Kadish : 
‘‘ Let us pass, (said he),I pray thee, 
through thy country: we will not pass 
through the fields, or through the vine- 
yards; neither will we drink of the 
waters of the well: we will go by the 
king’s highway; we will not turn to 
the right hand nor to the left, until we 
have passed thy borders.” But Edom 
said unto him: ‘Thou shalt not pass 
by me, lest I come out against thee with 
the sword.” Numbers xx. 17-18. 

The travellers, after some captious 
negociation, at last obtained permission 
to pass; but not to drink the waters : 
they did not, however, very faithfully 
observe this stipulation, for, on reaching 
the borders of a clear bright sparkling 
rivulet, which had occasioned so much 
controversy, their horse would taste the 
cooling freshness of its waters, and 
Eben Raschib, their protector, insisted 
also that the horses should be gratified. 
On crossing this stream, they entered on 
the wonders of Wapr Moosa. 

The first object that attracted their 
attention, was a mausoleum, at the en- 
trance of which stood two colossal ani- 
mals, but whether lions or sphinxes they 
could not ascertain, as they were much 
defaced and mutilated. They then, 
advancing towards the principal ruins, 
entered a narrow pass, varying from fif- 
teen to twenty feet in width, overhung 
by precipices, which rose to the general 
height of two hundred, sometimes reach- 
ing five hundred, feet, and darkening 
the path by their projecting ledges. Io 
some places, niches were sculptured in 
the sides of this stupendous gallery, and 
here and there rude masses stood for- 
ward, that bore a remote and mysteri- 
ous resemblance to the figures of living 
things, but over which, time and obliv- 
ion had drawn an inscrutable and ever- 
lasting veil. About a mile within this 
pass, they rode under an arch, perhaps 
that of an aqueduct, which connected 
the two sides together ; and they notic- 
ed several earthen pipes, which had for- 
merly distributed water. 

Having continued to explore the 
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gloomy windings of this awful corridore 
for about two miles, the front of a su- 
perb temple burst on their view. A 
statue of Victory, with wings, filled the 
centre of an aperture io the upper part, 
and groups of colossal figures, represen- 
ting a centaur, and a young man, stood 
on each side of the lofty portico. This 
magnificent structure is entirely excava- 
ted from the solid rock, and preserved 
from the ravages of the weather by the 
projections of the overhanging precipi- 
ees. About three hundred yards be- 
yond this temple they met with other 
astonishing excavations; and, on reach- 
ing the termination of the rock on their 
left, they found an amphitheatre, which 
had aiso been excavated, with the ex- 
ception of the proscenium: and this 
had fallen into ruins. On all sides the 
rocks were hollowed into innumerable 
chambers and sepulchres; and a silent 
waste of desolated palaces, and the re- 
mains of constructed edifices, filled the 
area to which the pass led. 

These ruins, which have acquired 
the name of Wan: Moosa, from that of 
a village in their vicinity, are the wreck 
of the city of Perra, which, in the 
time of Augustus Cwsar, was the resi- 
dence of a monarch, and the capital of 
Arabia Petrea, The country was 
coaquered by Trajan, and annexed hy 
him tothe province of Palestine. In 
more recent times Baldwin I. king of 
Jerusalem, having made himself also 
master of Petra, gave it the name of 
the Royal Mountain. 

The travellers having gratified their 
wonder with the view of these stupen- 
dous works, went forward to Mount 
Hor, which they ascended, and viewed 
a building on the top containing Tur 
Toms of AARON; asimple stone mon- 
ument, which an aged Arab shows to 
the pilgrims. Having remained in this 
spot, consecrated by such great antiqui- 
ty, they returned next merning, and 
again explored other portions of the ru- 
ins of Petra; after which they went 
back to Karrac. They then turned 
their attention to other undescribed ru- 
ins, of which they had received some 
account from the Arabs; and finally, 
proceeded to view those of Jerrascu, 
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which greatly exceed in magnitude and 
beauty those of Palmyra. 

A grand colounade runs from: the 
eastern to the western gates of the city, 
formed on both sides of marble columns 
of the Corinthian order, and termina- 
ting ina semi-circle of sixty pillars of 
the Ionic order, and crossed by another 
colonnade running north and south. At 
the western extremity stands a theatre, 
of which the proscenium remains so 
entire, that it may be described as al- 
most in a state of undecayed beauty. 
Two superb amphitheatres of marble, 
three glorious temples, and the ruins of 
gorgeous palaces, with fragments of 
sculpture and inscriptions, mingled to- 
gether, form ao aggregate of ancient 
elegance, which surpasses all that pope- 
ry has spared of the former grandeur of 
Rome. 

From the same source that we collec- 
ted these brief conversational notices, 
we have received a literal translation of 
a Bedoueen love-song, that would even 
furnish ideas of deliyht to the elegant 
author of Laila Rookh. 


REDOUEEN LOVE-SONG. 

The morning star has not yel ap- 
peared, nor the beams of the moon re- 
tired ; nor hus the dew yet begun to 
rise from the valley, but my soul beholds 
my leve. She cumes in white robes 
fairer than the flower of the jessamine : 
her breath is sweeter than new milk, 
and her eyes sparkle like those of the 
gazelle when the day is falling. How 
weary is the time tul she comes. Her 
turdy steps full my bosom with throb- 
bings. Cicee: fairest of beauty, come, 
1s my cry tul she appears. 

We trust that the narratives of these 
bold and adventurous researches, will 
not be limited to the description of the 
remains of antiquity ; objects to which 
the generality of English travellers have 
been too apt to pay exclusive attention : 
for, although considerable light has 
been thrown on the manners of the 
Arabs, by the members of the Roman 
Propaganda, as well as by the mission- 
aries of the Jesuits, we are still greatly 
in want of some liberal account of the 
Arabic mind, The tales of Arabia are 
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well known to all readers as the most 
amusing fictions which have hitherto 
been produced; and Arabian discover- 
les in science, are also very surprising 
instances of intellectual acumen. It is 
therefote greatly to be desired, that we 
should obtain some account of their 
modes of thinking, and of their opin- 
.1ons on other subjects than the dogmas 
of religious faith, or their usages in war. 

The attention of the public has re- 
cently been drawn in an unusual degree 
to the mysteries of Egypt, by the result 


of Belzoni’s enterprising and indefati- 


gable research. We are, however, still 
greatly in want of a circumstantial ac- 
count of the extent of his discoveries, as 
well as of some curious particulars re- 
specting different castes of the inhabi- 
tants; weuse the term in its strictest 
oriental signification. The same source 
that has supplied us with the interesting 
conversational notices of the antiquities 
of Arabia, has furnished the facts which 
constitute the basis of the following ob- 
servations. | 

It has been ascertained that, between 
the first and second cataracts of the Nile, 
there is a caste of the inhabitants, who 
do not consider themselves as the aho- 
rigines of the country. They do not 
resemble the other inhabitantsin appear- 
ance, and they not only possess many 
customs peculiar to themselves, but even 
speak a language which has no affinity 
to thatof Arabic; speaking also that 
language, but in a broken and rude dia- 
lect. This people possess a tradition 
among them, that their ancestors were 
led from their homes by a great king, 
with whom they conquered the country, 
and were left behind to keep it in pos- 
session ; and they look forward to their 
native king coming again, and resuming 
his authority. 

A classical reader would be apt, at 
first sight, to say that this people are the 
descendants of the troops of Cambyses ; 
but they do not resemble the Persians 
in appearance, nor indeed any cf the 
Asiatic nations, By the account that 
we have received, they are more like 
the Caffrees, or that idolatrous race 
which possess the greatest part of south- 
ern Africa; who, although described 
hy the professors of the Mahomedan 
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religion under that name, yet in reality 
constitute a great variety of nations, 
some of which are of no despicable 
power. Weare therefore disposed to 
think, that this unknown race are of 
Ethicpian descent: at the same time, 
it must be confessed that, upon the 
epoch to which they refer their arrival 
in Egypt, authentic history throws but 
very little light. 

The latest great invasion of Egypt 
from southern Africa, was about the 
years of Rome 725, when Aurelius 
Gallus, having withdrawn most of the 
Roman forces from that province in 
order to invade Arabia, Candace, the 
queen of Ethiopia, made an irruption, . 
with a numerous army, into the district 
of Thebais; leading her troops, accor- 
cording to Dio, in person. She ravaged 
all the country ; took Syene, and the 
islands of the Nile, Elephantine, and 
Philz, and made three Roman cohorts 
prisoners. She then retired towards 
her own territory, but was pursued by 
Petronius, the Roman governer, and 
defeated with great slaughter. It 
could not, therefore, be at this period, 
that these aliens settled in Egypt, and 
their origin must be ascribed to a much 
higher antiquity. 

Besides the great excavated temple 
of Ysambiel, which Belzoni has laid 
open, four gigantic sitting statues have 
been discovered, sculptured in the ad- 
jacent rocks, and of the enormous pro- 
portions of more than one hundred feet 
in height. 

In the island of Puri», are the un- 
finished remains of a temple, which 
tends to throw considerable light on the 
mode of construction used in those ev- 
erlasting edifices which the ancient 
Egyptians, under the influence so far of 
good taste, raised to their gods. It ap- 
pears, that their architects polished at 
first only four sides of those enormous 
masses of stone which they employed ; 
and, having laid them together, and 
thus completed the edifice in the rough, 
as it may be aptly termed, then polished 
aod sculptured the surfaces of the walls. 
The same method was adopted by the 
French in the ornamental parts of Ver- 
sailles, 

Three distinct classes of architeetare 
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are evidently discernible in the Egypt- 
lan Mooyments ; for, under this denom- 
ination, the antiquities of Nubia may 
be included. The rudest, the greatest, 
and therefore. perhaps the oldest, are 
those of Lower Egypt,—thecompanions 
aod cotemporaries of the pyramids. 
The structures of Upper Egypt, and in 
the vicinity of the first cataract, are 
works of more skill; and, though in- 
heriting the same strong and bold fea- 
tures, possess a more juvenile appear- 
ance. The ruins, in Nubia, are of a 
still more elegant species, combining 
with the same characteristics a femi- 
Dine cast, as compared with the male- 
mouscularity of the architecture of Egypt. 

We should not omit to mention here, 
that the bead, said to be that of Mem- 
pon, now in the British Museum, did 
not belong to that celebrated statue. 
The real head of Memnon is so defac- 


edasnotto be worth the trouble of 


sending home, even if it were easily 
practicable, for it has been computed to 
weigh about four hundred and fifty tons. 
We are likely soon however, to be grat- 
ified witb the possession of the foot of 
Memnon, which is about two yards in 
leogth ; and, among other curiosities, 
we also understand, the entire hand 
and arm of the same statue to which the 
gigantic fist already in the Museum be- 
longs, may soon be expected in Britain. 

About two days’ journey above Cai- 
ro, is a lofty insulated rock, on the top 
of which a Coptic monastery is situated. 
This siagular mass, which seems strange- 
ly to have escaped the wonder-working 
sculptors of Evypt, is called Gibraltar, 
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a name which it derives from the num- 
ber of wild fowl that hover round it, 
the term in Arabic signifying the moun- 
tain of birds; and is, for the same rea- 
son, applicable to the British fortress of 
that name at the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean. 

But what we regard as one of the 
most curious of all these discoveries, is 
the result of a visit lately made to the 
holy island of Flowers, the Coptic 
name of which we do not recollect ; 
but the island is situated in the Nile, be- 
tween Phil and Elephantine. In this 
sequestered spot, no stranger is permit- 
ted to enter, except ag a pilgrim ; and 
the Mahomedans are not often so under 
the influence of curiosity, as to make 
religious pretexts forgratifying it. Here 
a number of unburied mummies are 
still to be seen, without coffins, and pla- 
ced only in their cearments, as if denied 
the rites of sepulture. We do there- 
fore conceive, that it was from the cus- 
toms of burying the good in this island, 
that the story of Charon, and the ferry- 
ing of the river Styx, took its rise. 
Hitherto the fable has been supposed to 
refer to an island in the Lake Mareen: 
but the circumstance of the ferry being 
across a river, and the censtant sanctity 
with which the isle of Flowers has been 
regarded, points it out, in our opinion, 
as more likely to have been the place. 
Besides, the unsepultured  coftinless 
mummies, would seem to indicate a 
posthumous adjudication of the merits 
of the persons, and that to these, in par- 
ticular, the judgment bad not been fa- 
vourable. 


A TIGER AND LION HUNT. 


o== res 
From the New Monthly Magazine, for August, 1819, 


[The following narrative of a Tigerand Lion Hunt, 
inthe upper regions of Hindostan, is extracted 
from the familiar correspondence of the dauntless 
heroine of the chase, who is a British Lady of 
high rank, recently, or not long ago, returned 
from India.) 

Sanghee, 60 miles N. W. of Dihlee, 
22d March. 


WeE had elephants, guns, balls, and 
all other necessaries prepared, 
and about seven in the morning we set 
off. The soil was exactly like that we 


had gone over last night: our course 
lay N. W. The jungle was generally 
composed of Corinda bushes, which 
were stunty and thin, and Jooked like 
ragged thorn bushes: nothing could 
be more desolate in appearance ; it 
it seemed as if we had got to the fur- 
thest limit of cultivation, or the haunts 
of map. At times, the greener bunches 
of jungle, the usual abades of the beasts 
of prey during the day-time, and the 
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few huts scattered bere and there, which 
could hardly be called villages, seemed 
like islands in the desert waste around 
us. We stopped near two or three of 
these green tufts, which generally sur- 
rounded a lodgment of water, or little 
onds, in the midst of the sand. | 
The way in which these ferocious 
animals are traced out is very curious, 
and, ifrelated in England, would scarce- 
ly be credited. A number of unarm- 
éd, half-naked villagers 0 prying from 
aide to side of the bush, just as & boy 
in England would look after a strayed 
sheep, or peep after a bird’s nest. 
Where the jungle was too thick for 
them to see through, the elephants, put- 
ting their trunks down into the bush, 
forced their wa through, tearing up 
every thing by the roots before them. 
About four miles from our tents w® 
were all surrounding & bush, which 
might be some 50 yardsin circumference 
(all includes William Frazer, alone up- 
on his great elephant, Mr. Barton and 
myself upon another equally large, Mr. 
Wilder upon another, and eight other 
elephants ; horsemen at a distance, a0 
footmen peeping into the bushes). Our 
different elephants were each endea- 
vouring to force his way through, when 
a great elephant, without a ho on 
on his back, called “ Muckna,” a fine 
and much esteemed kind of elephant, 
(a male without large teeth,) put up 
from near the centre of the bush, a 
royal tiger. In an instant Irazer cal- 
led out, “ Now, Lady H , be calm, 
be steady, and take a good aim, here he 
is.” I confess, at the moment of thus 
suddenly coming upon our ferocious 
victim, my heart beat very high, and, 
for a second, I wished myself far enough 
off ; but curiosity, and the eagerness 
of the chase, put fear out of my hea 
in aminute: the tiger made a charge 
at the Muckna, and then ran back into 
the jungle. Mr. Wilder then put his 
elephant in, and drove him out at the 
opposite side. Hecharged over the plain 
away from us, and Wilder fired two 
balls at him, but knew not whether 
they took effect. The bush in which 
be was found was one on the west bank 
of one of those little half dry ponds of 
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which Lhave spoken. Mr. Barton and. 
I conjecturing that, as there -was 00 
other thick cover near, he would proba- 
bly soon return, took our atand in the 
centre of the open space: in 8 minute 
the tiger ran into the bushes on the east 
side; { saw him quite plain :—we im-. 
mediately put our elephant into the 
bushes, and poked about till the horse- 
men, who were reconnoitring rouad the 
outside of the whole jungle, saw him 
slink under the bushes to the north side « 
hither we followed hitn, and from thence 
traced him by his growling, back to the 
outer part of the eastera bushes. Here 
he started out just before the trunk of 
our elephant, with a tremendous grow 
or grunt, and made a charge at anoth- 
er elephant, farther out on the plain, re- 
treating again immediately under Cov- 
er, Frazer fired at him, but we SUup- 

osed without effect ; and be called to 
us for our elephant to pursue him into 
his cover. 

- ‘With some difficulty, we made our 
way through to the inside of the south-. 
ern bushes; and, as we were looking 


q through the thicket, we perceived beau 


Tiger slinking away under them. Mr. 
Barton fired, and hit bim a mortal blow, 
about the shoulder or back, for he in- 
stantly was checked; and my ball, 
which followed the same instant, threw 
him dowo. We two then discharged 
our whole artillery, which originally 
consisted of two double-barrelled guns, 
loaded with slugs, and a pair of pistols, 
Most of them took effect, as we could 
discover by his wincing, for he was not 
above tea yards from us atany time, ao 
at one moment, when the elephant 
chose to take fright and turn his head 
round, away from the beast, running 
his haunches almost into the bush, not 
By this ume William Frazer 
had come round, and discharged a few 
balls at the tiger, which lay looking at 
us, grinning and growling, his ears 
thrown back, but unable to stir. 
pistol, fired by me, shattered his lower 
jaw -bone ; and immediately, as danger 
of approaching him was now over, one 
of the villagers, with a matchlock, went 
close to him, and applying the muzzle 
of his piece to the nape of his neck, 
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shot him dead, and put him out of his 
pain. The people then dragged him 
out, and we dismounted to look at him, 
pierced through and through ; yet one 
could not contemplate him without sat- 
isfaction, as we were told that he had 
long infested the bigh road, and carried 
off many passengers. One hears of the 
roar of a tiger, and fancies it like that of 
a bull, but, in fact, it is more like the 
grunt of a hog, though twenty times 
louder, and certainly one of the most 
tremendous animal noises one can im- 


ne. 

- Qur tiger was thrown across an ele- 
phant, and we continued our course to 
the south-west. Ina jungle at the dis- 
tance of about two miles, we started a 
a wild hog, which ran as hard as it could 
away from us, pursued by a Soowar, 
withoutsuccess. Soon after we started, 
#0 @ more open part of the plain, a herd 
of the nilghau. This animal is in ap- 
pearance something between a horse, a 
cow, anda deer; delicate in its legs 
and feet like the latter, of a bluish grey 
colour, with a small hump on its shoul- 
ders, covered with a mane. IJInnumera- 
ble hares and partridges started up on 
every side of us. ‘The flat, dreary 
waste still continued, though here and 
there at the distance of some miles, we 
met with a few ploughed lands, and 
boys tending herds of buffaloes. 

In a circuit of about sixtten miles we 
beat up many jungles, in the hope of 
rousing’ a liop, but without success. 
One of these jangles, in particular, was 
uncommonly pretty: it had water io 
the midst of it, in which was a large 
herd of buffaloes, cooling themselves. 
We returned home at 3 P. M. 

On the 23d, we again set off at 9 A. 
M. in quest of three lions, which we 
heard were io a jungle about six miles 
to the north-east of our tents. The 
ground we passed over was equally flat 
with that ofyesterday, but it was plough- 
ed. When we came to the edge of the 
jungle, not uolike the skirts of a cop- 
pice in England, and which was prin- 
cipally composed of stumpy peeple 
trees, and the willow-like shrub I ob- 
served the other evening, Frazer desir- 
ed us to halt, whilst he went on foot 
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to obtain information. The people 
from the neighbourhood assembled 
round us in crowds, and in a few min- 
utes all the trees in the jungle appeared 
to be crowned with men, placed there 
by Frazer for observation. After wait- 
ing nearly an hour, we were at last 
sent for. We found him posted just by 
the side of the great canal, which was 
cut by the Emperor Firoze, across the 
country, from the Jumna, at Firozea- 
bad, to Deblee, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the cultivation of this part of the 
country with water. Frazer had re- 
ceived intelligence of both a lion and a 
tiger being io this jungle, which now 
chokes up this canal. He desired 
Barton and myself to go down upon 
our elephant, and watch the bed of the 
canal; moving slowly towards the 
south, while be should enter and ad- 
vence in the contrary direction ; the 
rest of the party were to beat the jun- 
gle above, where it was eo very thick, 
that in most places, it would have been 
impossible for an elephant to attempt to 
force a passage through it. 

When he had gone about a quarter 
of a mile down the Nulla, there being 
but just room at the bottom for our ele- 
phant to walk clear of the bushes, we 
came to a spot where it was-a little wi- 
der, and where some water had collec- 
ted. Here we fell in with Frazer, on 
his elephant, who had met witb no bet- 
ter success than ourselves, though we 
had all searched every bush as closely 
as we could with our eyes, in passing 
along. He desired us to wait there a 
few minutes, while be mounted the hank 
above to look after the rest of the ele- 
phants ; though noneof us were very 
sanguine of sport here, from the jungle 
being so thick, and so extensive on eve- 
ry side. He had bardly gone away, 
when the people in the trees called out, 
that they saw the wild beast in the 
bushes, on our left hand; and in a few 
minutes, alioness crossed the narrow 
neck of the canal, just before us, and 
clambered up the opposite bank. I 
immediately fired, but missed her; the 
men poioted that she had run along the 
bank to the westward. We turned 
round, and had the mortification of see- 
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ing ber again dart across the path, 
and run into the water, through the 
Nulla, for some yards ; at which mo- 
ment our elephant became refractory ; 
kept wheeling about, and was 90 u0- 
steady, as to make it impossible for us 
to fire, However, we followed her up 
to the thicket, in which she bad taken 
shelter, and put the elephant’s head 
right into it; when we had the satisfac- 
tion to hear her growling close to us. 
Just as we were expecting her charge 
every minute, and had prepared our 
musquets ready to point at her, round 
wheeled the elephant again, and be- 
came perfectly unmanageable. 

During the scuffle between the ele- 
phant and the Mahout, we beard the 
cry, that the lioness was again ruooing 
down the bank, and a’ gun went off. 
She again crossed the Nulla, and we 
saw the partridges start up from @ thick- 
et into which she had penetrated. Just 
as we got our elephant to g0 well in, she 
ran back again, and couched under a 
thicket, on our left hand bank, near to 
which she bad originally been started. 
All this happened in the space of ashort 
minute. Frazer then called to us to 
come round the bush, as the lioness be- 
ing In a line between him and us, we 
hindered him from firing. Just as we 
got out of his reach, he fired; and as 
soon as our elephant stopped, I did the 
same ; bothshots took effect, for the 
poor lioness stirred not from the spot, 
but lay and growled, in tather a more 
mellow or bollow tone than that of a 
tiger. All our guns were loaded with 
slugs, and after a few discharges, poor 
lioness tried to sally from her covert, 
and rolled over and over into the bed of 
the canal below. Her loins were evi- 
dently all cutto pieces, and her hind 
parts trailed after her. This was lucky 
for us, as her fore parts appeared to be 
strong and uphurt. She reared herself 
upon her fore legs, and cast towards us 
a look that bespoke revenge, complaint, 
and dignity, which I thought to be 
quite affecting ; perhaps, however, it 
was the old prejudice in favour of lions, 
that made me fancy this, as well as that 
there was an infinite degree of spirit and 
dignity in her attitude; her head half 
averted from us, was turned back, as if 
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ready to start at us, if the wounds in her 
loins had-not disabled her. As it was 
now mercy to fire, and put ao end to 
her sufferings, I took @ steady aim, and. 
shot her right through the head ; she 
fell dead at once, and it was found, om 
going up to her, that the ball had com- 
pletely carried away her lower jaw. 
Her body was dragged: up the bank, 
and Frazer pronounced her to be not 
two years old. 

We now learnt, that the shot which 
we had heard, when down below, was 
occasioned by the lioness having made 
a spring at a poor man, who stood pa- 
nic-struck, uaable to discharge his piece, 
or to run away. She had thrown him 
down, and got bim completely under 
her, and his turban into her mouth. 
The elephants all dismayed had turned 
back, when Mr. Wilder, seeing the im- 
minent danger of the moment, fired at 
the lioness, and grazed her side. She 
immediately left her hold, ran back in- 
to the juogle, and across the canal, 
where we firat perceived her. This 
grand sight we lost, by being station- 
ed in the bed below ; it was gaid to 
have been very fine; but then we had, 
snstead of it, several views of this no- 
ble animal, in full vigour; and with the 
sight of an hyena, which also ran across 
the Nulla. 

We then proceeded on the road to 
Pannuput, On our elephants, five miles 
to which is a pretty village. 
Here I got into my palankeen ; Wilder 
returned to Debhlee ; and William 
Frazer and Mr. Barton mounted their 
horses, and rode on as hard as they 
could. I changed bearers at Seerhana, 
twelve miles, and arrived at Pannuput, 
eleven further, at midnight. The gen- 
tlemen had arrived there about sun-set. 

After a little bit of dinner, I was glad 
to gotobed. Nextday, the gentlemea 
told me, they had crossed again Firoze’s 
canal, which appeared very tigerish ; 
but that part of it, near Pannuput, was 
the finest corn country they ever gaw, 
and doubly delightful after the fatiguing 
and dreary wastes we had beea in for 
the last six days. Pannuput plains 
were, in 1761, (1174 of the Hegira), 
the scene of one of the greatest battles 
ever fought, between the united Mus- 
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selman powers of India and the Mab- 
rattas, in which the latter were defeated ; 
fifty thousand Mahrattas are said to 
have been killed, aud the battle lasted 
three days. No traces of the field of 
battle are left, the whole plain being in 
the highest state of cultivation. It 
is a beautiful scene, scattered with fine 
trees, and the fort (acommon brick 
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one) and town highly picturesque. 
William Frazer drove me to Brusut, 
in his buggy, on the morning of the 
24th ; and from the plains of Pannu- 
put I first beheld, with an old High- 
land play-fellow, the snowy mountains 
of Thibet, instead of the much-loved 
summit of Ben Nevis. 


THE SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR. 


BY THE ‘ ETTRICK SH EPBERD. * 
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From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


“That nights child might understand 
The Deil had business on bis hand.” 

N reaching home, I found our wo- 

men folk sitting in woful plight. It 
1s well known how wonderfully acute 
they generally are, either at raising up 
Imaginary evils, or magnifying those 
that exist; and our’s had made out a 
theory so fraught with misery and 
distress, that the poor things were 
quite overwhelmed with grief. “‘ There 
were none of us ever to see the house 
again inlife. There was no possibili- 
ty of the thing happening, all circum- 
stances considered. There was nota 
sheep in the country to be saved, nor 
a single shepherd left alive—nothing 
but women! and there they were left, 
three poor helpless creatures, and the 
men lying dead out among the snow,and 
none to bring them home. Lord help 
them, what was to become of them!” 
They perfectly agreed in all this; 
there was no dissenting voice; and 
their prospects still continuing to 
darken with the fall of night, they had 
no other resource left them, long be- 
fore my arrival, but to lift up their 
voices and weep. The group consist- 
ed of a young lady, our master’s niece, 
and two servant girls, allof the same 
agev, and beautiful as three spring days, 
every one of which are mild and sweet, 
but differ only a little in brightness. 
No sooner had I entered, than every 
tongue and every hand was put in mo- 
tion, the former to pour forth queries 
faster than six tongues of men could 
answer them with any degree of precis- 
ion, and the latter to rid me of the in- 
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cumbrances of snow and ice with which 
I was loaded. One slit up the sewing 
of my frozen plaid, another brushed the 
icicles from my locks,and a third unloos- 
ed my clotted snow boots; we all ar- 
rived within a few minutes of each 
other, and all shared the same kind ofti- 
ces, and heard the same inquiries, and 
long string of perplexities oarrated ; 
even our dogs shared of their caresses 
and ready assistance in ridding them of 
the frozen snow, and the dear consist- 
ent creatures were six times happier 
than if n0 storm or danger had existed. 
Let no one suppose that, even amid 
toils and perils, the shepherd’s life is 
destitute of enjoyment. 

Borthwick had found his way home 
without losing his aim in the least. I 
had deviated but little, save that I lost 
the river, and remained a short time in 
the country of the fairies; but the other 
two had a hard struggle for life. They 
went off, as I said formerly, in search 
of seventeen scores of my flock that had 
been left ina place not far from the 
house, but being unable to find one of 
them, in searching for these they lostthem- 
selves,while it was yet early in the after- 
noon. They supposed that they had gone 
by the house very near to it, for they 
had toiled till dark among deep snow in 
the burn below ; and if John Burnet, a 
neighbouring shepherd, had not heard 
them calling, and found and conducted 
them, it would have stood hard with 
them iodeed, for none of us would have 
looked for them in that direction. They 
were both very much exhausted, and 
the goodman could not speak above his 


breath that oight. 
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Next morning the sky was clear, but 
a cold intemperate wind still blew from 
the north. The face of the country 
was entirely altered. The form of eve- 
ry hill was changed, and new moun- 
tains leaned over every valley. All 
traces of burng, rivers, and lakes, were 
obliterated, for the frost had been com- 
mensurate with the storm, and such as 
had never heen witnessed in Scotland. 
Some registers that I have seen, place 
this storm on the 24th of December, a 
month too early, but that day was one 
of the finest winter days I ever saw. 

There having been 340 of my flock 
that had never been found at all during 
the preceding day, as soon as the morn- 
ing dawned we set all out to look after 
them. It wasa hideous looking scene 
—po one could cast his eyes around 
him and entertain any conception of 
sheep heing saved. It was one pic- 
ture of desolation. There isa deep 
gien lies between Backhouse and Dry- 
hope, called the Hawkshaw Cleuch, 
which is full of trees. There was not 
the top of one of them to be seen. This 
may convey some idea how the coun- 
try looked; and no one can suspect 
that I would state circumstances other- 
wise than they were, when there is so 
many living that could confute me. 

When we came to the ground where 
these sheep should have been, there 
was not one of them above the snow. 
Here and there, at a great distance from 
each other, we could perceive the head 
or horns, of stragglers appearing, and 
these were easily got out; but when we 
had collected these few, we could find 
no more. They had been lying all 
abroad ina scattered state when the 
storm came on, and were covered over 
just as they had been lying. It was on 
a kind of slanting ground, that lay half 
beneath the wind, and the snow was 
uniformly from six toeight feet deep. 
Under this the hogs were lying scatter- 
ed over at least 100 acres of heathery 
ground. It was a very ill looking con- 
cern. We went about boring with our 
long poles,and often did not find one hog 
in a quart-r of an hour. But at length 
a white shaggy colley, named Sparkie, 
that belonged to the cow-herd boy, 
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seemed to have comprehended some- 
thing of our perplexity, for we observed 
him plying and scraping in the snow 
with great violence and always looking 
over bis shoulder to us. On going to the 
spot, we found that he had marked straight 
above asheep. From that he flew to 
another, and so onto another, as fast 
aswe could dig them out, and ten 
times faster, for he sometimes had 
20 or 30 holes marked before hand. 

We got out three hundred of that 
division before night, and about half as 
as many on the other parts of the farm, 
in addition to those we had rescued the 
day before; and the greater part of 
these would have been lost had it not 
been for the voluntary exertions of 
Sparkie. Before the snow went away 
(which lay only eight days) we had got 
every sheep on the farm out, either 
dead or alive, except four; and that 
these were not found was not Sparkie’s 
blame, for though they were buried be- 
low a mountain of snow at least fifty 
feet deep, he had again and again mark- 
ed on the top of itabove them. The 
sheep were all living when we found 
them, but those that were buried io the 
snow to a certain depth, being I suppose 
in a warm, half suffocated state, though 
oo being taken out they bounded away 
like roes, yet the sudden change of at- 
mosphere instantly paralized them, and 
they fell down deprived of all power in 
their limbs. We had great numbers of 
these to carry home and feed with the 
hand, but others that were very deep 
buried, died outright in a few minutes. 
We did not however, lose above sixty 
in all, but I am certain Sparkie saved us 
at least two hundred. 

We were for several days utterly ig- 
norant how affairs stood with the coun- 
try around us, all communication be- 
tween farms being cut off, at least all 
communication with such a wild place 
as that in which I lived; but Jobn 
Burnet, a neighbouring shepherd on 
another farm, was remarkably good at 

icking up the rumours that were afloat 
in the country, which he delighted to 
circulate without abatement. Many 
people tell their stories by halves, and 
in a maoner so cold and indifferent, that 
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the purport can scarcely be discerned, 
and if it is, cannot be believed ; but 
that was not the case with John; he 
gave them with interest, and we were 
very much indebted to him for the in- 
telligence that we daily received that 
week ; for no sooner was the first brunt 
of the tempest got over, than Joho 
made a point of going off at a tangent 
every day, to learn and bring us_ word 
what was going on. The accounts 
were mostdismal; the country was a 
charnel-house. The first day he brought 
us tidings ofthe loss of thousands of 
sheep, and likewise of the death of Rob- 
ert Armstrong, a neighbour shepherd, 
one whom we all well knew, he having 
but lately left the Blackhouse to herd 
on another farm. He died not above 
three hundred paces from a farm-house, 
while at the same time it was known to 
them all that he was there. His com- 
panion left bim ata dike-side, and went 
in to procure assistance ; yet, nigh as it 
was, they could notreach him, though 
they attempted it again and again; and 
at lengththey were obliged to return, 
and suffer him to perish at the side of 
the dike. There were three of my own 
intimate acquaintances perished that 
Bight. There was another shepherd 
named Watt, the circumstances of 
whose death were peculiarly affecting. 
He had been to see his sweetheart on 
the night before, with whom he had fi- 
nally agreed and settled every thing 
about ther marriage; but it so happen- 
ed, io the inscrutable awards of Provi- 
dence, that at the very time when the 
banns of his marriage were proclaimed 
im the church of Moffat, his compan- 
lons werecarrying him homea corpse 
from the hill. 

It may not be amiss here to remark, 
that it was a received opinion all over 
the country, that sundry lives were lost, 
and a great many more endangered, by 
the adininistering of ardent spirits to the 
sufferers while in a state of exhaustion. 
It was a practice against which I enter- 
ed my vehement protest, nevertheless 
the voice of the multitude should never 
be disregarded. A little bread and 
sweet milk, oreven a little bread and 
cold water, it was said, proved a much 
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safer restorative in the fields. here is 
no denying, that there were some who 
took a glass of spirits that night that 
never spoke another word,even though 
they were continuing to walk and con- 
verse when their frieuds found them. 

On the other hand, there was one 
woman who left her children, and fol- 
lowed her husband’s dog, who brought 
her to his master lying in a state of in- 
sensibility. He had fallen down bare- 
headed among the snow, and was all 
covered over, save one corner of his 
plaid. She had nothing better to take 
with her, when she set out, than a bottle 
of sweet milk and a little oatmeal cake, 
and yet, with the help of these, she so 
far recruited his spirits as to get him 
sate home, though not without long and 
active perseverunce. She took two lit- 
tle vials with her, and in these she heat- 
ed the milk in her bosom, That man 
would not he disposed to laugh at the 
silliness of the fair sex for some time. 

It is perfectly unaccountable bow 
easily people died that night. The 
frost must certainly have been prodi- 
gious ; so intense as to have seized mo- 
mentarily on the vitals of those that 
overheated themselves by wading and 
toiling too impatiently among the snow, 
a thing that is very aptly done. Thave 
conversed with five or six that were 
carried home in a state of insensibility 
that night, who never would again 
have moved from the spot where they 
lay, and were only brought to life by 
rubbing and warm applications; and 
they uniformly declared that they felt 
no kind of pain ordebility,or farther than 
an irresistible desire to sleep. . Many 
fell down while walking and speaking, 
in a sleep so sound as to resemble tor- 
pidity; and there is little doubt that 
those who perished slept away in the 
same manner. Iknewa man well whose 
name was Andrew Murray, that per- 
ished in the snow on Minchmoor; and 
he had taken itso deliberately, that he 
had buttoned his coat and folded his © 
plaid, which he had laid beneath his 
head for a bolster. 

But itis now time to return to my 
notable literary society. In spite of the 
hideous appearances that presented 
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themselves, the fellows actually met, all 
save myself, in that solitary shieling 
before mentioned. _‘It is easy to con- 
ceive how they were confounded and 
taken by surprise, when the storm 
burst forth on them in the middle of the 
night, while they werein the heat of 
sublime disputation. There cap be 
little doubt that there was part of loss 
sustained in their respective flocks, py 
reason of that meeting; but this was 
nothing, compared with the obloquy to 
which they were subjected on another 
account, and one which will scarcely be 
believed, even though the most part of 
the members be yet alive to bear testi- 
mony to it. 

The storm was altogether an unusual 
convulsion ofnature. Nothing like it 
had ever been seen or heard of among 
us before ; and it was enough of itself 
to arouse every spark of superstition 
that lingered among these mountains. 
Itedid so. It was universally viewed 
as a judgment sent by God for the pun- 
ishment of some heinous offence, but 
what that offence was, could not for a 
while be ascertained; but when it came 
out, that so many men had been assem- 
bled in a lone unfrequented place, and 
busily engaged in some mysterious work 
at the very instant that the blast came 
on, no daubts were entertained that all 
had not been right there, and that some 
horrible rite, or correspondence with the 
lar of darkness, had been going on. 

t so happened, too, that this shieling 
of Entertrony was situated in the very 
vortex of the storm; the devastations 
made by it, extended all around that to 
a certain extent, and no farther on any 
one quarter than another. This was 
easily and soon remarked; and, upon 
the whole, the first view of the matter 
had rather an equivocal appearance to 
those around who had suffered so se- 
verely by it. 

But still as the rumour grew, the cer- 
tainty of the event gained ground—new 
corroborative circumstances were eve- 
ry day divulged, till the whole 
district. was in an uproar, and seve- 
ral of the members began to meditate 
a speedy retreat from the country ; 
some of them, I know, would haye fled, 
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if it had not been for the advice of the 
late worthy and judicious Mr. Bryden 
of Crosslee. The first intimation that 
Thad of it was from my friend Jobn 
Burnet, who gave it me with his accus- 
tomed energy and full assurance. He 
came over one evening, and I saw by 
his face he had some great news. I 
think I remember, as I well may, every 
word that past between us on the sub- 


ject. 


‘“‘ Weel chap,” said he to me, “ we 
hae fund out what nas been the cause of 
a’ this mischief now.” 

‘What do you mean, John 2” 

‘© What do I mean ?—It seems that 
a great squad o’ birkies that ye are con- 
neckit wi’, had met that night at the 
herd’s house 0’ Everphaup, an’ had 
raised the deil amang them.’ 

Every countenance in the kitchen 
changed ; the women gazed at John, 
and then at me, and their lips grew 
white. These kind of feelings are in- 


fectious, people nay say what they will; | 


fear begets fear as naturally as light 
springs from reflection. I reasoned 
stoutly at first against the veracity of 
the report, observing thatit was utter 
absurdity, and a shame and disgrace for 
the country to cherish such a ridiculous 
lie. 

“Lie!” said John, ‘It’s nae lie; 
they had him up amang them like a 
great rough dog at the very time that 
the tempest began, and were glad to 
draw cuts, and gie him ane o’ their 
number to get quit o’ him again.” 
Lord, how every hair of my head, and 
inch of my frame crept at hearing this 
sentence; for I had a dearly loved 
brother who was of the number, several 
full cousins and intimate acquaintances ; 
indeed, I looked upon the whole fra- 
ternity as my brethren, and considered 
myself involved in all their transactions. 
I could say no more in defence of the 
society's proceedings; for, to tell the 
truth, thouch I am ashamed to acknowl- 
edge it, I suspected that the allegation 
might be too true. 

“T]as the deil actually ta’en awa ane 
o’ them bodily ?” said Jean. ‘* He has 
that,” returned John, “an’ it’s thought 
the skaith wadna hae been grit, had he 
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ta’en twa or three maeo’ them. Base 
villains! that the hale couatry should 
hae to suffer for their pranks! But, 
however, the law’s to tak its course on 
them, an’ they’ll find, ere a’ the play be 
played, that he has need of a lang spoon 
that sups wi’ the deil.” 

The oext day John brought us word, 
that it was only the servant maid that 
the ill thief had ta’en away; and the 
Next again, thatit was actually Bryden 
of Glenkerry; but, finally, he was 
obliged to inform us, “‘ That a’ was ex- 
actly true, as it was first tauld, but only 
that Jamie Bryden, after being a-want- 
ing for some days, had casten up again.” 

There has been nothing since that 
time that has caused such a ferment io 
the couatry—nought else could be talk- 
ed of; and grievous was the blame at- 
tached to those who had the temerity to 
raise up the devil to wastethe land. If 
the effects produced by the ChaldeeMan- 
uscript had not heen fresh in the minds 
of the present generation, they could 
have no right conception of the rancour 
that prevailed against these few indi- 
viduals ; but the two scenes greatly re- 
sembled each other, for in that case, as 
well as the latter one, legal proceedings, 
it Is said were meditated, and attempt- 
ed; but lucky it was for the shepherds 
that they agreed to no reference, for 
such were the feelings of the country, 
and the approbation in which the act 
was held, that it is likely it would have 
fared very ill with them ;—atall events, 
it would have required an arbiter of 
some decision and uprightness to have 
dared to oppose them. ‘Two men were 
sent to come to the house as by chance, 
and endeavour to learn from the shep- 
hertl, and particularly from the servant- 
maid, what grounds there were for in- 
flicting legal punishment; but before 
that happened I had the good lack to 
hear her examined myself, and that in a 
way by which all suspicions were put 
to rest, and simplicity and truth left to 
war with superstition alone. I deemed 
it very curious at the time, and shall 
give it verbatim, as nearly as I can rec- 
ollect. 

Being all impatience to learn particu- 
lars, as soon as the waters abated, so as 
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to become fordable, I hastened over to 
Ettrick, and the day being fine, I found 
numbers of people astir on the same er- 
rand with myself,—the valley waz mov- 
ing with people, gathered in from the 
gleos around, to hear and relate the dan- 
gers and difficulties that were just over- 
past. Among others, the identical girl 
who served with the shepherd in whose 
house the scene of the meeting took 
place, had come down to Ettrick school- 
house to see her parents. Her name 
was Mary Beattie, a beautiful sprightly 
lass, about twenty years of age ; and if 
the devil had taken her in preference to 
any one of the shepherds, his good taste 
could scarcely have been disputed. 
The first person I met was my friend, 
the late Mr. James Anderson,who was 
as anxious to hear what had passed at 
the meeting as I was, so we two contri- 
ved a scheme whereby we thought we 
would hear every thing from the girl’s 
owo mouth. 

We sent word to the school-house 
for Mary, to call at my father’s house 
on her return up the water, as there was 
a parcel to go to Phawhope. She 
came accordingly, and when we saw 
ber approaching, we went into a little 
sleeping apartment, where we could 
hearevery thing that passed, leaving 
directions with my mother how to man- 
age the affair. My mother herself was 
in perfect horrors about the business, 
and believed it all; as for my father, 
he did not say much either the one way 
or the other, but bit his lip, and remark- 
ed, that “fo’k would find it was an ill 
thing to hae to do wi’ the enemy.” 

My mother would have managed 
extremely well, bad her own early prej- 
udices in favour of the doctrne of all 
kinds of apparitions not got the better 
of her. She was very kind to the girl, 
and talked with her about the storm, 
and the events that had occurred, till 
she brought the subject of the meeting 
forward herself, on which the following 
dialogue commenced :— 

‘“ But dear Mary, my woman, what 
were the chiels a’ met about that 
night?” ° 

“QO, they were just gaun through 
their papers an’ arguing.” 
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-“ Arguing! what were they arguing 
about?” 

‘IT have often thought about it sin’ 
syne, but really I canna tell precisely 
what they were arguing about.’ 

“Were you wi’ them a’ the time 2” 

“< Yes, a’ the time, but the wee while 
I was milkin’ the cow.” 

‘An’ did they never bid ye gang 
out 2?” 

“Oo no; they never heedit whether 
I gaed out or in.” 

“* It’s queer that ye canna miod ought 
ava;—cap ye no tell me ae word that 
ye heard them say 2” | 

“‘] heard them sayin’ something about 
the fitness o’ things.” 

“Aye, that wasa braw subject for 
them! But, Mary, did ye no hear them 
sayin nae ill words 2?” 

“No.” 

“Did ye no hear them speaking naec- 
thing about the deil 2?” ats 

“ Very little.” 

“What were they saying about 
him ?” 

“‘T thought I aince heard Jamie 
Fletcher saying there was nae deil ava.” 

“ Ah! the unworthy rascal! How 
durst he for the life o’ him! I wonder 
he didna think shame.” 

“| fear aye he’s something regardless, 
Jamie.” 

“ [hope nane that belangs to me 
will ever join him in sic wickedness ! 
But tell me, Mary, my woman, did ye 
no see nor hear naething uncanny about 
the house yoarsel’ that night ?” 

‘“‘ There was something like a plover 
cried twice i’ the peat-neuk, in at the 
side o’ Will’s bed.” 

‘‘ A plover! His presence be about 
us! There was never a plover at this 
time o’ the year. And in the house 
too! Ah, Mary, I’m feared and con- 
cerned about that night’s wark! What 
thought ye it was that cried 2?” * 

‘+7 didna ken what it was, it cried 
just like a plover.” 

“‘ Did the callans look as they war 
fear’d when they heard it?” 

“They lookit gay an’ queer.” 

“ What did they say 2?” - 

“ Anecried, ‘What is that?’ an’ 
another said, ‘ What can it mean.’ 
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‘Hout,’ quo Jamie Fletcher, ‘ it’s just 
some bit stray bird that has lost itsel.’ 
‘I diona ken,’ quo your Will, ‘ I diana 
like it unco weel.’ 

“Think ye, did nane o’ the rest see 
any thing ?” 

“I believe there was something 
seen.” 

“What was’t?” (in a half whisper 
with manifest alarm.) 

“When Will gaed out to try if he 
could gang tothe sheep, he met wi’ a 
great big rough dog, that had very near 
worn him iato a lio in the water.” 

My mother was now deeply affect- 
ed, and after two or three smothered 
exclamations, she fell a whispering ;. 
the other followed her example, and 
shortly after they rose and went out, 
leaving my friend and me very little wi- 
ser than we were,for we had heard both 
these incidents before with little varia- 
tion. I accompanied Mary to Phaw- 
hope, and met with my brother, who 
soon convinced me of the falsehood 
and absurdity of the whole report ; but 
I was grieved to find him so much cast 
down and distressed about it. None 
of them durst well shew their faces at 
either kirk or market fora whole year, 
and more. The weather continuing 
fine, we two went together and peram~ 
bulated Eskdale moor, visiting the 
principal scenes of carnage among the 
flocks ,where we saw multitudes of men 
skinning and burying whole droves of 
sheep, taking with them only the skins 
and tallow. 

I shall now conclude this long ac- 
count of the storm, and its consequen- 


’ ces, by an extract from a poet for whose 


works I always feel disposed to have a 
great partiality ; aod who ever reads 
the above will not doubt on what inci- 
dent the description is founded, nor 
yet deem it greatly overcharged. 
* *®# # # #*®* # # #© &#© 9 & # 
‘© Who was it reared these whelming waves ? 
Who scalp’d the brows of old Cair Gorm ; 
And scoop’d these ever-yawning caves? 
’Twas I, the Spirit of the Storm !” 


He waved his sceptre north away, 
The artic ring was rift asunder ; 

And through the heaven the startling bray 
Burst louder than the loudest thander. 


wot. 6.} Beautiful Extracts from Cornwall’s “ Dramatic Scenes.” 


The feathery clouds, coadensed and farled, 
In colamaos swept the quaking glen ; 
Destraction down the dale was hurled, 
O’er bleating flocks and wondering men. 


The Grampians groan’d beneath the storm! 
New mountains o’er the correi lean’d ; 
Ben Nevis shook his shaggy form, 
And wonder’d what his Sovereign mean’d. 


Even far on Yarrow’s fairy dale, 

The shepherd paused in dumb dismay ; 
And cries of spirits in the gale 

Lared many a pitying hind away. 


The Lowthers felt the tyrant’s wrath ; 
Proud Hartfell quaked beneath his brand ; 

And Cheviot heard the cries of death, 
Guarding his loved Northumberland. 


Bat O, as fel) that fateful night, 
What horrors Avin wilds deform, 
And choak the ghastly lingering light! 
There whirled the vortex of the storm. 
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Ere morn the wind grew deadly still, 
And dawning in the air updrew 

From many a shelve and shining hill, 
Her folding robe of fairy blue. 


Then what a smooth and wonderous scene 
‘Hang o’er Loch Avin’s lovely breast! 
Not top of tallest pine was seen, 
On which the dazzled eye could rest; 


Bot mitred cliff, and crested fell, 
In lucid curls her brows adorn! 

Aloft the radiant crescents swell, 
All pure as robes by angels worn. 


Sound sleeps our seer, far from the day, 
Beneath yon sleek and writhed cone; 
His spirit steals, unmiss’d, away, 
And dreams across the desart lone. 


Sound sleeps our seer !-—the tempests rave, 
And cold sheets o’er his bosom fling ; 

The moldwarp digs his mossy grave ; 
His requiem Avin eagles sing. 


James Hoge. 
Eltrive, April 14th, 1819. 


DRAMATIC SCENES AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL.* 


HE “ Broken Heart” is founded 

upon a tale of Boccaccio, and ex- 
hibits great powers in the pathetic. 
Jeronymo, returning from Paris to 
Italy, finds that his mistress, Sylvestra, 
bas been married, through the arts of 
his mother, to another—and gaining ad- 
mittance into her chamber, dies there 
ofa broken heart. The situation isa 
fine but a dangerous one—and Mr. 
Cornwall has succeeded in it to a 
miracle. : 


Jeron. Se: all ishush’d at last. Hist! Thereshe 


hes, 

Who shoald have been my own: Sylvestra '—No; 
She sleeps; and from ber parted lips there comes 
A fragrance, such as April morning draws 
From the awakening flowers. There lies her arm, 
Stretch’d out like marble on the quilted lid, 
And motionless. What if she lives not ’——~O@h ! 
How beautiful she is! How far beyond 
Those bright creations, which the fabling Greeks 
Placed on their white O'ympus. That great queen 
Before whoee eye Jove’s starry armies shrank 
To darkness, and the wide and billowy seas 
Grew tranquil, was a spotted leper to her ; 
And never in such pure divinity 
Could sway the wanton bivod, as she did—Hark ! 
She murmurs like a cradied child, How soft ‘tis, 
Syivestra ! 

Sytv. Ha! who's there ? 

Jeren, "Tis B. 


Sylv. Who is’t? 
Jeron. Must I then speak, and tell my name te 
you? 

Sy!vestra, fair Sylvestra! know me now: 
Not now? and is my very voice so changed 
By wretchedness, that you—you know me not? 
Alas! 

Syiv. Begone. I'll wake my husband, if 
You tread a step: begone, 

Jeron Jeronymo! 

Sylv. Ha! speak, 

Jeron. Jeronymo, 

Sylv Oh! 

Jeron. Hide your eyes : 


Aye, hide them, married woman ! lest you see 


The wreck of him that loved you. 
Sylv. Not me. 
Jeron. Yes— 
Loved you lik~ life ; like heaven and happiness. 
Lov'd you and kept your name against his heart, 
(Ul boding amulet) till death, 
Sylv. Alas! 
Jeron. And now I come to bring your wandering 
thoughts 
Back to their innocent home. Thus,as ’tis said, 
Do spirits quit their leaden urns, te tempt 
Wretches from sin. Some have been seen o'nights 
To stand, and peint their rattling fingers at 
The red moon as it rose ; (perhaps to turn 
Man’s thoughts on high.) Some their lean arms 
have stretch’d 
*T ween murderers and their victims: Some have 
laugh’d 
Ghastly, upon—the bed of wantonness, 
And touch’d the linbs with death. 
Sylv. You will not harm me ? 


* See Ath. vol. &. p. 474. 
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Jeron. Why should I not ?—No, ne, poor girl ! 
I come not 
To mar your delicate limbs with outrage, I 
Have lov'd too well for that. Had you but lov’d— 
Sylv. Idid! I did ! 
Jeron. Away—My brain is well : 
(Though late twas hot.) Youlov’d! away, away, 
‘This to a dying man ? 
Sylv. Oh! you will live 
Long, aye, and happily: will wed perhaps— 
Jeron. Nay, pr’ythee cease. Sylvestra! you and I 
Were children here some few short springs ago, 
And lov'd like chiidren : I the elder; you 
The loveliest girl that ever tied her hair 
Across a sanny brow of Italy. 
I still remember how yeur delicate foot 
‘Tripp’d on the lawn, at vintage time,and how, 
When others ask’d you, you would only give 
Your hand to me. 
Sylv. Alas! Jeronymo. 
Jeren. Aye, that’s the name: you had forgot. 
Sylv. Oh ! no. 
Can I forget the many hours we've spent, 
When eare had scarce began to trouble us? 
How we were wont, on Autumn nights, to stray, 
Counting the cloads that pass’d across the moon— 
Jeron. Go on. ; 
Sylv. And figuring many a shape grotesque ; 
Camels and caravans, and mighty beasts, 
Hot prancing steeds, and warriors plum'd and 
helm’d 
All in the blue sky floating. 
Jeron. What is this ? 
Sylv. I thought you lik‘d to bear of tt. 
Jeron. I do. - 
Sylv. Then wherefore look so sadly ? 
Jeron. Fair Sylvestra ! 
Can I do aught to comfort you ? 
Sylv. Away, 
You do forget yourself, 
Jeron. Not so. Can I 
Do aught to serve you ? Speak! my time is short, 
For death has touch’d me’ 
Sylv. Now you're jesting. 
Jeron. Girl ! 
Now, Iam—dying. Oh ! I feel my blood 
Ebb slowly ; and before the morning sun 
Visits your chamber through those trailing vines, 
I shal! lie here, (here in vour chamber,) dead. 
Dead, dead, dead, dead : Nay, shrink not. 
Sylv. Pr’ythee go. 
You fright me. 
Jeron. Yet I'd not do so, Sylvestra : 
I will but tell you, you have used me harshly, 
( That is not much,) and—die : nay, fear me not, 
I would not chill, with this decaying touch, 
That bosom where the blue veins wander ‘round, 
As ifenamoured and loth to leave their homes 
Of beauty : nor should this thy white cheek fade 
From fear at me, a poor heart-broken wretch: 
Look at me. Why, the winds sing through my 
bones, 
And children jeer me, and the bough’ that wave 
And whisper loosely in the summer air, 
Shake their green leaves in mockery : as to say 
“ These are the longer livers.” 
Sylv. How is this ? 
Jeron. I’ve numbered eighteen summers. Much 
may lic 
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In that short compas; bat my days have been 
Not happy. Death was busy with our house 
Early, and nipped the comforts of my home, 
And sickness paled my cheek, and fancies (like 
Bright bat delusive stars) came wandering by me. 
There's one you know of: that—no matter—that 
Drew me from out my way, (a perilous guide,) 
And left me sinking. 1 had gay hopes too, 
What needs the mention,—they are vanished. 
Sylv. I— 
I thought,—speak softly for my husband sleeps, 
I thought, when you did stay abroad so long, 
And never sent nor asked of me or mine, 
You'd quite forgotten Italy. 
Jeron. Speak again. 
Was't 20 indeed? 
Sylv. Indeed, indeed. 
Jeron. Then be it. 
Yet, what had I done Fortune that she could 
Abandon me so entirely. Never mind’t; 
Mave a good heart, Sylvestra: they who hate 
Can kill us, batno more, that’s comfort. Oh ! 
The journey is but short, and we can reckon 
On slumbering sweetly with the freshest earth 
Sprinkled about us. There no storms can shake 
Our secure tenement ; nor need we fear, 
Though cruelty be busy with our fortunes, 
Or scandal with our names. 
Sylv. Alas, alas ! 
Jeron. Sweet! in the land to come we'll feed on 
flowers. 
Droop not, my beautiful child. Oh! we will love 
Then without fear ; no mothers there; no gold, 
Nor hate, nor paltry perfidy. none, none. 
We have been doubly cheated. Who'li believe 
A mother could do this? but let it pass. 
Anger suits not the grave. Oh! my own love, 
Too late I see thy gentle constancy. 
I wrote, and wrote, but never heard ; at last, 
Quitting that place of pleasure, home I came 
And found—you—married : Then— 
Sylv. Alas ! 
Jeron. Then I * 
Grew moody, and at times I fear my brain 
Was fever’d: but I could not die, Syivestra ! 
And bid you no farewell. 
Syliv. Jeronymo ! 


‘Break cot my heart thus: They—they did deceive 


me. 

They told me that the girls of France were fair, 
And you had scorn’d your poor and childish love ; 
Threaten’d and vow'd, cajoi’d, and then—I married- 

Jeron. Oh ! 

Sylv. What's the matter ? 

Jeron. Soft ! The night wind sounds 
A funeral dirge for me,sweet ! Let me lie 
Upon thy breast ; I will not chill’t, my love. 
It is ashrine where Innocence might die : 
Nay, let me lie there once ; for once, Sylvestra ! 
Oh! 

Sylv- Pity me ! 

Jeron. So I do. 

Sylv, Then talk not thus ; 
Though but a jest, it makes me tremble, 

Jeron, Jest ? 
Look in my eye, and mark how true the tale 
I’ve told you : On its glassy surface lies 
Death, my Sylvestra, It is Nature's last 
And beantifal effort to bequeath a fire 
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To that bright ballon whieh the spirit sate 
Through life; and look’d out, in its various moods, 
Of gentleness and joy, and love and hope, 
And gain’d this frail flesh credit in the world. 
it ws the channel of the sou!: Its glance 
Draws and reveals that subtle power, that doth 
Redeem us from oar gross mortality. 

Syiv. Why, now you're cheerful. 

Jeron. Yes ; "tis thus I'd die. 

Sylv. No, / must smile. 

Jeron- Do so, and I’)} smile too- 
¥do; albeit—ah! now my parting words 
Lie heavy on my tongue ; my lips obey not, 
And—speech—comes difficult from me. While Ican, 
Farewell. Sylvestra ; where’s your hand ? 

Sylv. Ab! cold. 3 

Jeron. "Tis 00 ; but scorn it not,my own poor girl : 
They've ased us hardly : Bless’em though. Thou wilt 
Forgive them? One’sa mother, and may feel, 

When that she knows me dead. Some air—more air: 

Where are you ?—I am blind—my bands are numb'd ; 
This is a wintry night. So,—cover me. [Dies 
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Our readers will see from these 
scenes now quoted, that Mr. Cornwall 
is a writer of no ordinary genius, His 
volume is one of great performance, 
and of greater promise. None but a 
mind both of exquisite tact and origi- 
nal power, could, io our belief, have 
created so many fine things in the very 
spirit of the old drama and of nature. 
He does not servilely follow the eldec 
dramatists, but he walks with humble 
dignity by their side. Heis a worthy 
and hopeful disciple of illustrious mas- 
ters, and the shade of Massinger him- 
self might with pleasure hail his appear- 
ance in the world of imagination. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, July 1819. 


WR. EDITOH, 
F all the phenomena which occur 


in the history of commerce, from 
its earliest period to the present time, 
the most extraordinary, perhaps, is the 
intercourse between Europe and the 
East, chiefly through the medium of 
the English East India Company. This 
intercourse, as far as we are concerned, 
may be divided into two grand branch- 
es, the first with our own empire in 
Hindoostan, the second with the great 
Chinese empire, and the latter chiefly 
for the sake of obtaining a single article, 
the use of which has become so habitu- 
al to all ranks of society, that it has long 
ceased to be a luxury, and may be now 
fairly classed among the chief necessa- 
ries of life. The immense importance 
of both these branches of our Asiatic 
commerce is universally acknowledged ; 
and therefore, you may, probably, not 
be indisposed to admt into your valua- 
ble miscellany some observations on the 
danger with which one of them, the 
trade with China, appears to be tbreat- 
ened. Iam induced to communicate 
them to you, because they are chiefly 
collected from conversations with intel- 
ligeot Americans, and tho’ they may be 
thought in some respects exaggerated, 
shew us atleast the sentiments and views 
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of our rivals in 8 point of such great 
importance. We all know the enter- 
Hele: spirit of the merchants of the 

nited Statea, the boldness and intre- 
pidity of their seamen, the astonishing 
and rapid increase of their maritime 
power, and the peculiar local advanta- 
ges of that great continent. The A- 
merican government beholds with plea- 
sure the increasing commerce of its 
citizens with China, which promises to 
become more and more important to the 
republic, and has undoubtedly been 
much encouraged and promoted by nu- 
merous articles in American oewspa- 
pers, and other periodical publications, 
minutely pointing out its great advanta- 
ges. 

It would not be easy to find another 
instance of an intercourse with 30 re- 
mote a country, which so amply rewards 
the activity of the merchant and the sea- 
man, as this trade with China, and 
the Americans possess such great advan- 
tages above the English, that well-in- 
formed persons do not hesitate to prog- 
nosticate, that the latter will not be able, 
in the long run, to maintain the compe- 
tition with the former, but will be, in 
in the end, obliged intirely to abandon to 
them the trade of the Chinese seas. If 
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this opinion be just, it must be confes- 
sed that a great danger threatens the 
British commerce ; a very productive 
source of gain would be lost—a great 
Many seamen in Great Britain would be 
thrown out of employment—and even 
the conimerce with the European conti- 
nent could not but decrease, since Eu- 
rope would have no occasion to draw 
from Great Britain its supplies of Chi- 
nese produce, which it would receive 
directly, and upon more advantageous 
terms from the Americans, 

On the other hand, the vast advanta- 
ges which the American republic may 
derive, and most certainly will derive, 
from an active intercourse with the Chi- 
nese Empire, are almost incalculable. 
Considered merely as an excellent school 
_ for the marine, it is of the highest im- 
portance to a state whose external secu- 
rity wholly depends on a numerous and 
formidable navy. The goods which 
find a ready sale must partly be fetched 
from very remote countries, and the 
dangers and privations with which the 
seaman has to contend, in seas hitherto 
but little frequented, and on unknown 
coasts, call forth all bis energies, enrich 
him with useful experience, and dexter- 
ity. ‘Thus, a large number of sailors 
may be kept in constant employ, and the 
prospect will not only excite in the na- 
tives, particularly the inhabitants of 
the sea-coasts of America, a continually 
increasing propensity to a sea-faring life, 
but also attract crowds of able seamen 
from foreign countries, especially from 
the British islands, who will settle with 
their families in America, and promote 
the population, the increase of which is 
so favourite an object with the Ameri- 
can Government. Io the country itself 
a pew source of gain will be opened at 
the same time, to thousands of industri- 
Ous persons ; the spirit of speculation 
will receive a new impulse, and nume- 
rous merchants, even from England it- 
self, will settle in America, in order to 
share in so promising a prospect of gain, 
and to acquire riches in a short time. 
‘The nations of Europe are too much 
accustomed to the use of many Chinese 
productions easily to renounce them, 
and the possession of the trade withCbi- 
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na will therefore give the Americans an 
opportunity for a most advantageous 
commercial jatercourse with Europe, 
and to double their gains. 

Not only have the Americans a much 
shorter way to China than the English 
and the other nations of Europe, but 
they are able to obtain the produce and 
merchandise of that Empire on much 
more favourable terms. The Euro- 
peans are obliged to purchase all they 
want of the Chinese for the most part 
with ready money, or silver bars, and 
China is therefore considered by Eu- 
rope, as the country to which the pre- 
cious metals chiefly flow, so that the 
gold and silver of Mexico and Peru go 
again from Europe to Asia, where they 
are swallowed up by a guiph from 
which they do noteasily return. The 
Americans on the contrary, are not 
obliged to carry on the Chinese trade 
with the precious metals: they carry 
to the Chinese market either various ar- 
ticles of their own produce, which are 
highly esteemed there, or others which 
they have obtained in exchange for 
them ; and are thus able to employ for 
other purposes the money which they 
must otherwise take to Asia. If the 
trade which Europe carries on with 
China may be called in the highest de~ 
gree passive, that of the United States 
is very far from being so. 

China is an immense market, which 
now offers itself to the activity of the 
American merchant, the more this trade 
increases, the more persons it will em- 
ploy ; and the gain which it gives is so 
very great, thateven on account of this 
single branch of American commerce, 
the speculative merchant is perhaps no 
where in a situation so favourable for 
coming soon and easily rich, as in the 
United States. By this commerce, 
which is capable ef being greatly exten- 
ded, and bas numerous concomitant ad- 
vantages, America will enrich itself 
more and more, at the expense of Great 
Britain ; and the turn thus given toa 
main branch ef the commerce of tbe 
world, cannot but be very advantageous 
to the rest of Europe. 

An article that is especially in request, 
in the Chinege provinces from Canton 
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to Pekin, and to the extreme frontiers 
of Chinese Tartary, is fine furs. Both 
the Chinese and Mantchews are eager 
to possess them, and the more distin- 
guished and wealthy the Mandarins, 
the richer and finer must be the fars 
which they require for their oriental 
dress. This article of trade can there- 
fore never fail of a certain sale in that 
vast and populous Empire; for the 
use of it is inconceivably extensive, and 
the wearing of furs, not merely a luxu- 
ry, bat a habit, which has rendered 
them indispensably necessary. But 
the Americans by their almost exclu- 
sive trade with the northwest coast, 
and their great Continent extending 
from California to the North Pole, 
possess an inexhaustible seurce from 
which to supply the Chinese mar- 
ket with this favourite article, and the 
competition which they ‘have to fear 
from other nations, particularly the 
English and the Russians, cannot do 
them any injury worth mentiosing. 
The Americans, therefore, seem to be 
destined by nature to be the chief factors 
in this trade with China, which is incon- 
esivably profitable, and must ia time 
monopolize it entirely ; as the period is 
certainly not remote, when the popula- 
tion of the United States, taking its di- 
rection from east to west, will extend 
to the shores of the great South sea, and 
their ships be then able to navigate di- 
rectly from thence to the Pacific ocean. 

Qa the north west coasts of America, 
above California, which are but thinly 
inhabited by wild tribes, there are sea 
etters, black, dark brown, and white 
bears, wolves, foxes, beavers, deer, rac- 
coons, white American lynxes, or great 
Wild cats, ermines, seals, rabbits, mar- 
tias, and other wild animals, whose fur 
%3 more or less beautiful and precious, 
1a such abundance, that the natives can 
procure them with little trouble, and in 
their ancivilised state, willingly ex- 
ehange them for the most insignificant 
trifles. ‘The American ships bring to 
these savages, pieces of iron, nails, 
knives, chisels, shovels, buttons of cop- 
per, and of coloured glass, little looking 
glasses, tobacco, brandy, powder, arms, 
coarse cotton, and woollen goods, old 
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clothes, and all kinds of toys which 
look shewy, butare of no value. Most 
of these things are purchased by the 
American merchants at very low prices, 
and the vessels which sail with cargoes 
of this kind from the American ports, 
may be sureof obtaining in exchange 
the richest cargoes of furs and skins. 
With these they proceed directly from 
the north-west coast of America to 
China, and exchange their goods for 
Chinese produce with which they re- 
turn, always with great gain, to the Uni- 
ted States.» 

Itis evident how greatly America 
must gain by this simple mode of ioter- 
course, which does not even require a 
large capital, not te mention other ad- 
vantages attending it. First the mer- 
chant gains in the purchase of trifles of 
little worth, which are agreeable and 
useful to the savages, and the manufac- 
tory of which employs many hands and 
promotes toterpalindustry. For goods, 
the purchase of which requires but @ 
smali capital, there is an opportunity of 
procuring articles which are of great 
value ta a remote and extensive Km- 
pire, and then exchanging them for oth- 
er articles which may be disposed of 
with great profit both in America and 
Europe. ‘The trade may be carried on 
too, in small vessels, of 100 or 150 tons 
burden, the equipment of which is not 
expensive, (America being so rich in 
materials for ship building,) and which 
require but a few sailors to man them ; 
so that anAmerican merchant may carry 
on so profitable a trade with a very mod- 
erate capital. Even those who have no 
capital, may carry it on upon credit, 
since the expence of the articles to be 
provided for bartering is so very small, 
that means are easily found to obtain 
them. Ifone will share the profit with 
the ship owner and the captain, it is not 
necessary to advance any money, and 
profit may be made without the smal- 
lest risk. A few cannon and muskets, 
are sufficient on board a ship that sails 
to the north-west coast of America, as a 
defence, in case of need, against the na- 
tives ; and small vessels are even bet- 
ter than larger ones, because they can 
sail up the creeks. If several vessels 
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sail at once on such an enterprise, which 
in case of need can assist each other, 
there is not the least danger. 

The north-west coast is now so well 
known to the enterprising and experien- 
ced sailors of the United States, that 
they do not consider a voyage to it as 
More important and dangerous thao 
one to Europe, or even to the West 
Indies. The smallest American ves- 
sels, brigs, and even schooners under a 
hundred tons burden, sail thither with- 
out any apprehension. They have no 
_ need of spending a long time after their 
arrival, to procure the necessary cargo 
of more or less valuable skins and furs ; 
in China they have not long to wait to 
exchange their cargoes for the produc- 
tions of the country, and it may be cal- 
culated, that unless some extraordinary 
accident happens, the return cargo gives 
a profit of tram 300 to 500 per cent. 
including the articles for barter, provis- 
ions, pay of the sailors, and other ex- 
penses. 7 

This trade, which so amply rewards 
the activity and enterprise of the mer- 
chants and mariners, continues to en- 
gage the attention of more and more 
persons tn almost all the American sea- 
ports. Many merchants at Boston and 
Salem in New England, at Bristol, in 
Rhode Island, at New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Charleston, &c. have 
thus attained great wealth, in a few 
years, and the more intimate and va- 
rious the relations with China become, 
the greater advantages does it promise 
in future. The friendly footing on 
which the Americans are with the na- 
tivesof Nootka or King George’s Sound, 
and of many other parts of the north- 
west coast, of the New World, so fully 
secures to them this rich fur trade, the 
basis of the intercourse with China, that 
they may be said to have it entirely in 
their owo bands, and to have no rival 
to fear. 

In this-trade to the north-west coast 
the British Merchant is greatly impe- 
ded by the Kast India Company, which 
possesses the exclusive privilege of tra- 
ding with China. With the active 
spirit of the Americans, the exportation 
fromthe United States to the north- 
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west coast, will continue to increase, 
and they must bear away the prize, as 
their principal rivals cannot carry on the 
trade with the same advantages as they 
can. Hence the American trade with 
China will become more active and ex- 
tensive, while that of Great Britain will 
continually decline. The price of sea 
otter skins is now so high at Macao and 
Canton, that £20 sterling are often paid 
for a single skin : many an American 
sailor brings home a profit of several 
thousand dollars for his own share; we 
may judge then, what must be the gain 
of the American merchant. 

The valuable and beautiful furs, 
which the north-west coast of America 
supplies in such great abundance, are 
not the oniy articles which the Ameri- 
cans furnish the Chinese with. They 
are in want of many other things with 
which they are furnished from the Uni- 
ted States, and thus the ties formed by 
commerce between China and America, 
must become more firm and durable. 
Above all, a remarkable production de- 
serves to be mentioned here, which 
grows in America itself, and is almost 
peculiar to the United States; a pro- 
duction which is almost wholly uo- 
known in Europe, but has been in use 
in China from time immemorial, and 1s 
held there in extraordinary esteem. 
This is the root Panax quinquefolia, or 
Ginseng. The Chinese writers call 
this plant a precious gift of nature, 
sweeter than honey and the honey- 
comb, more valuable than fine gold, 
and jewels, and pearls, a glorious gift 
of heaven, bestowed by the gods upon 
mortals for their happiness, and their 
enjoyment on earth. Placed ona par 
with the philosopher’s stone, itis called 
the food of immortality, and it passes 
among the priests and physicians for a 
universal remedy, wholesome for all 
weakness of the frail body, applicable 
to alldiseases; nay, itis even said to 
prolong life, invigorating the nerves, 
strengthening the understanding, cheer- 
ing the soul, soothing the mind, taming 
the wild passions, and bestowing inex- 
haustible delights upon our mortal ex- 
istence. 


The reigning dynasty of the Mant- 
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chews, in China, were proud that Na- 
tare produced this wonderful root, with 
sach magical powers, 1n their original 
country ; for it was found in Chinese 
Mogul Tartary ; but sparingly scatter- 
ed io certain places and districts. Here 
It was considered as one of the regalia 
of the crown, only the emperor had the 
mghtto have it gathered, and guards 
were posted at the places where it grew, 
that no one might presume to take epen- 
ly, or by stealth, what was for the em- 
peror alone. How fortunate was it for 
the Americans that they accidentally 
discovered, not very long ago, that this 
root, so highly esteemed in China, and 
paid for there with its weight in gold, 
which it had been always supposed was 
only to be found in Tartary, as the Chi- 
nese had always boasted, was indigen- 
ous in the United States, and might be 
there collected in far greater abundance 
than in China, hitherto the only coun- 
try where it was knows to grow. 

It grows in the United States, in the 

whole of the immense tract from the 
Canadian Lakes to Georgia ; is found 
even in the northern states of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and flourishes inVir- 
ginia and the two Carolinas. Nature 
has spread it here, particularly in the 
tract between the Alleghany Mountains 
and the sea, and it thrives especially 
where the mountains take a south wes- 
terly direction. It lovesa fertile soil 
and cool shady spots on the declivity of 
the mountains. 
. While Europe produces nothing 
which it can offer to the Chinese in ex- 
change for their productions, America 
possesses in this remarkable plant an ar- 
ticle peculiarly its own, which is, above 
wil others, proper for the trade with 
China. 

Many of your readers may, perbaps, 
be curious to be better acquainted with 
a plant so esteemed by the great Chi- 
nese Mandarins, and in the Harems. 

The stalk of this plant, which attains 
the height of about a foot from the 
ground, is ofa dark red. It is adorned 
with elliptical leaves, three of which al- 
ways grow together, and each of which 
ig again divided into five little leaves. 
On account of the symbolical meaning 
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attached to the numbers three and five, 
which these leaves present to the eye, 
the plant obtained, in ancient times, in 
China, the character of particular sa- 
credness, The growth of this singular 
plant is extremely slow, but then it at- 
tains an age unusual in plants of this 
kind ; when it has stood fifteen years 
or more, the root is not yet an inch in 
diameter. Every year the stalk makes 
at the upper part of the root, at each 
new shoot, marks, which show by their 
number the age of the plant. The root 
itself is of an elliptical form and com- 
monly consists only of one piece. The 
plant bears but a few seeds ; two or 
three grains are all that can be gathered 
from one stem ; these are of a bright red 
colour, in shape and size like those that 
may be collected from the honeysuckle. 
They ripen in America, in the latter 
halfof the month of September, and 
their taste is more aromatic than that 
of the root itself, but less bitter. 

In China the greatest care is taken in 
gathering this valuable root. It is not 
done till it has attained the highest per- 
fection and maturity : this is during the 
autumn and winter. In America they 
long committed, from ignorance and in- 
attention, the great fault of collecting 
the root from the spring to the first frost. 
As it is always soft and watery at this 
season, it naturally shrunk together ia 
drying, became very bard, and lost not 
only in weight but in goodness. This 
mistake is still committed in some parts 
of the United States, where the inhabi- 
tants make the collecting of the root on- 
ly an occasional object; and when 
they are hunting or travelling,dig up the 
plaot at all seasons when they happen 
to meet withit. But by this they de- 
prive the ground of a valuable produc- 
tion, which would be far more valua- 
ble if it were tended and cultivated with 
due care. ‘Though the Ginseng roots 
thus collected by ignorant persons do 
not fetch in China the high prices which 
are given for such as have attained their 
proper maturity, yet the demand for 
them 1s not the less brisk. The Ameri- 
can merchants in the interior purchase 
large quantities by the pound, or the 
hundred weight, of the country people, 
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who employ themselves in collecting 
and digging this root, and gain by ex- 
porting it to China, about one hundred 
per cent. 

But the profit is incomparably great- 
er when Ginseng roots, perfectly ripe, 
and caretully gathered at the proper 
time, are brought to Macao or China. 
The Americans begin to be more sensi- 
ble of this advaitage, in proportion as 
the intercourse with China becomes 
more active. They have made them- 
selves better acquainted with the nature 
of the plant, and the taste of the Chi- 
nese ; employ greater care in gathering, 
and acquire more skill in digging it. 
One man can gather about eight or 
nine pounds daiiy. Hence the quanti- 
ty of this article exported from the Uni- 
ted States increases at the same time 
thatits quality improves ; and the trade 
with Ginseng roots in the Chinese mar- 
kets continues to become more and 
more profitable to America. The ex- 
portation already amounts to at least 
500 cwt. annually. 

In China they understand the art of 
preparing the Ginseng, ia such a man- 
ner, that it appears semi-transparent : 
in this case a much higher value is set 
upon it. In America they have also 
learnt this art, and the process employ- 
ed is very simple. The merchants in 
the American commercial towns pur- 
chare the roots so prepared, and ren- 
dered partly transparent, at six or seven 
piastres a piece ; and sell them in Chi- 
na, according to the quality, at from fif- 
ty toa hundred piastres a piece. Even 
in Louisiana and Kentucky, they carry 
oo this extremely profitable ex port trade 
to China, 

A zreat part of the East India trade, 
in which such large capitals are now 
employed, by the merchants of the Uni- 
ted States, is also calculated chiefly with 
a view toChina. The Americans have 
found means to obtain inthe East In 
dies, a considerable sale for many of 
the productions of their country ; a: 
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for these, they take in return East India 
goods, which they dispose of to advan- 
tage in the Chinese markets, and, at the 
same time, gain the freight. Besides 
their own produce and manufactures, 
they carry, also, manufactured goods 
which they have purchased in Europe, 
directly from the ports of the United 
States to Canton. Articles particular- 
ly in request there, are opiurh, Indiat 
birds’ nests, benjamin, scarlet berries, 
gum lac, Russia leather, cordevan, col- 
oured linen, white, black, and spotted 
lamb skins, writing paper,razors, grind- 
stones, carpets, pen-knives, coarse cloth, 
buttons, axes, scythes, locks, watches, 
and numerous other articles, which the 
Chinese have hitherto received almost 
exclusively by the ships of the English 
East India Company. 

The American merchants, on the 
other hand, bring back from the Chi- 
nese seas, partly for home consump- 
tion, partly for the supply of Europe, 
immense quantities of tea, of the most 
various kinds, porcelaine, indian ink, 
lackered articles, pearls both genuine 
and aftificial, coral, paints, half silk 
stuffs, fans, cowries, various kinds of 
silk, pictures aod drawings io Iadia 
ink, &c. 

I have thus, Mr. Editor, given a 
sketch of what may be called the Amer- 
ican view of this important question ; 
though it is, doubtless, partial, and may 
be in some particulars exaggerated, it 
still seems to merit the serious cousider- 
ation of those who appreciate the im- 
portance of our China trade : I forbear 
from examining what may be said to 
weaken the force of the reasonings above 
stated, in the hope that some of your 
readers, better qualified than myself, 
may be induced to take up so interest- 
ing a subject, and either shew them to 
be ill founded, or else point out what 
change (if any) io our system, may 
enable us to avert the threatened loss of 
so valuable a branch of our commerce. 


H. ELM. 
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Vrom the Monthly Magazine, 
SKETCHES OF A TOUR TO PARIS, 


IN THE AUTUMN oF 1818.* 


ae ‘WE dined at the Table d’ Hote, 

for the sake of seeing new 
traits of French manners. The com- 
pany consisted of six or seven French- 
meno, two English, and my own party 
of four. The landlord, as the chair- 
man, did not, asin England, take his 
seat at the head of the table, but at the 
middle of one of the sides, in which 
position he had easier access to every 
guest. I afterwards found this to be 
the custom in France. The master of 
the house, or the husband and wife, sit 
at the middle of one of the sides of the 
table; and, in consequence, have more 
command in serving and carving the 
dishes, and miintain closer contact with 
the company in conversation, than they 
could enjoy at the top or bottom of the 
table. 

Four of the Frenchmen were as fat 
men as ever saw. In their table-talk 
they were scientific gourmands ; and, 
Wf practice, complete gluttons. A suc- 
cession of dishes or courses followed in 
the French fashion : first the soup, then 
several varieties of the inhabitants of 
the water, air, and earth; of all which 
the French, in particular, partook with 
voracious appetites. ‘The vegetables 
came last, and were few in quantity 
and variety, those few were spoiled by 
savoury cooking. Of puddings and 
pastry there were none: in lieu, they 
had enormous melons, nine or twelve 
Inches in diameter, which were eaten 
with the beef, and other meats, in great 
quantities, just as potatoes are eaten in 
England ; and J verily believe, some of 
the F’renchmen ate not less than two or 
three pounds. They were eaten with 
pepper and salt, and served at once as 
bread and vegetables. Wine, a poor 
sort of claret, was drank in balfpint tum- 
blers; and some of the party drank five 
or six, apparently asa thing of course. 
The whole repast was finished by a 
fine dessert of grapes, peaches, necta- 
nines, and other fruits; glasses of bran- 
dy were passed round; and acup of 
café noir, or strong coffee, without su- 


gar or milk, was the signal for leaving 
the table. Sucha dinner, in a splendid 
hotel, cost us but four francs and a half 
a-piece ; or, about four shillings sterling. 
A more sumptuous and profuse enter- 
tainment could not be partaken by a 
carnivbrous feeder; but nothing could 
have been lessto my taste. I made 
my dinner of truits and bread; for the 
chief cooked vegetable consisted of the 
full-grown seed of French beans, called 
haricots, which I found miserably insip- 
id; and the potatoes here, asin Paris, 
were of the shape and size of my thumb, 
fried in gravy, and therefore spoiled, to 
an English palate. 

This dinner, as well as many others 
which I witnessed in France, proved 
the fallacy of the vulgar English error 
in regard to the meagreness of French 
diet. I never saw greater profusion at 
private tables, nor even at public enter- 
tainments, in England, than is seen at 
most tables in France; and I have sel- 
dom beheld more voracious feeders than 
the generality of the French. A dip- 
ner continues above an hour, and often 
above two, during which time there is 
a constant succession of courses, and 
the company partake, more or less, of 
all. It is true, the dishes do not consist 
of solid, roasted and boiled meats, as 
in England, but chiefly of what with 
us are considered delicacies, while they 
are dressed with more flavour; yet the 
appetite is thereby excited, and the 
French, in consequence, make up in the 
number and variety of their viands for 
what they want in substance. Nor do 
they drink less wine than the English. 
It is true, they do not sit tothe bottle 
after dinner, yet they drink an equal 
quantity in brimming goblets during 
the meal; and they hob-a-nob, and 
drink to each other, in afashion which 
we often consider as wholly our own. 

During the dinner at this Fable 
d’ Hote, the French made a party by 
themselves, and addressed no attentions 
or courtesyto the English. This, I 

* See Ath. vol. 5, p. 469. 
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learnt, is their general habit. They re- 
gard our visits as intrusive, and our hol- 
iday spints as insolent triumph. 

After dinner, we went, by appoint- 
ment, to the house of a merchant, whose 
amiable and engaging daughter, and an 
accomplished female friend, sung vari- 
ous French airs, accompanied by the 
piano-forte and guitar. The novelty 
of the performance delighted us; and 
we discovered, in every trait of this 
family, social feelings, which raised our 
opinion of the moral character of tbe 
French. We then partook of a pleas- 
ant walk on the picturesque banks of 
the Seine; saw multitudes of well-dres- 
sed persons, and entertained our new 
friends with anecdotes of England. 
They afterwards conducted us to the 
evening mall, where we found crowds 
of the inhabitants of Rouen promena- 
ding, as the people of London were 
wont to do in St. James’s park, about 
thirty years since; and inthe manner 
in which all social and polished masses 
of population ought to congregate. I 
honoured the people for their wisdom 
and their amiableness ; and I lamented 
that no town in Britain could present a 
spectacle of equally interesting inter- 
course. This promenade continued till 
after the day had closed ; and we then 
retired with regret to our hotel, to pre- 
pare for our journey on the following 
morning to Paris. 

At five o'clock, therefore, we re- 
mounted the diligence on our destina- 
tionto the French metropolis. The 
road, near Rouen, lay over some verd- 
ant hills, and I never enjoyed a more 
extensive prospect in a richer country. 

We arrived at Louviers about half- 
past eight, and breakfasted at a shabby 
Inn, or dirty public-house ; but the cof- 
fee was rich, aod the rolls, though a 
yard long, were light and excellent. 
While it was preparing, we strolled 
about the main streets, and saw many 
large establishments for the manufac- 
ture of woollen-cloth, for wkich this 
placeis the Bradford, or Frome, of 
France. I bavdled some of it, and 
found it much finer than our finest 
broad-cloths, and also much stouter 
than any which I have felt for many 
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years in England. I saw groupes of the 
manufacturers, passing to and from their 
breakfasts ; and, as drunkenness is not 
a French vice, they were, for the most 
part, better dressed,and had a more stea- 
dy appearance, than the same classes in 
England. Louviers, I was told, em- 
ploys many thousands of both sexes ; 
and I saw some quadrangular buildings, 
which bespoke the extensive concerns 
and opulence of the owners. 

Soon after we left Louviers, we be- 
held those vineyards, and those “ vine- 
covered hills,” ia which France trans- 
cends Britain, and all her northern 
neighbours. We passed several of 
them before our attention was drawn to 
them. They had the appearance of 
plantations of currant or raspberry trees; 
but were notso bushy as the former, 
nor so lofty asthe latter. The finest 
bunches usually touch the ground, 
where, by its contact, they npen the 
earliest. Their appearance added, by 
numerous associations, to the interest of 
this country: and, altogether, I never 
enjoyed a ride more than the stages 
from Louviers to Mantes, between the 
hours of nine and three. Theday was 
intensely hot, and not a cloud obscured 
the sunshine. The country consisted 
of a tract of gently-swelling hills, 
through the valleys of which flowed 
the majestic Seine. Every part of the 
surface was cultivated ; and, though 
detached houses did not indicate sepa- 
rate farms, I was told they were suffi- 
ciently numerous to provide for the 
population. 

At Mantes, we found a Table d Héte 
prepared for the passengers in the dili- 
gence; and here, ax at Rouen, I was 
astonished at the profusion and variety 
of the viands. Of simple vegetables 
there were none; but, understanding 
that two of our party ate no meat-soups, 
the landlady proposed to prepare come 
soup au lait, or milk-soup. According- 
ly, we waited for the soup au luit, 
which, from its high-sounding title, 
promised an agreeable novelty; but 
our mortification was extreme when she 
produced two basins of boiled bread- 
and-milk! The omelets and dessert, 
however, made amends for other defi- 
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ciences; and we had by this time 
learnt to imitate the French in drinking 
goblets of wine. The dinner was less 
eplendid than the one at Rouen ; but 
the dishes appeared to be equally well- 
cooked, and the whole was clean and 
attentively served. It cost three francs, 
or 2s. 6d. a head; and four francs, or 
‘3s. 4d. for two bottles of wine. The 
house was equal toa second-rate Eng- 
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lish inn, but very ancient; and its style 
of furniture and carpentry was very un- 
couth. Mantes itself isa wretched piace, 
and reminded me of certain towns 10 
Buckinghamshire and Northampton- 
shire, which are without trade, energy, 
capital, and improvement; but the 

couotry around it is rich and romantic, 

and every hill exhibited a rich display 

of vineyards and corn-fields. 
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From Blackwood’s Edmburgh Magazine. 


‘CATHOLIC LEGENDS. 


R. Hactawm, io bis late History 

of the Middle Ages, adverting to 

the diffusion of legendary tales, espe- 
cially those relating to the Virgin, of 
which be says “it ts difficult to conceive 
the stepid absurdity and the disgusting 
profaneness ;” subjoins, in a note, two 
or three specimens from the Fabhauz, 
published by Le Grand d’Aussy ; and 
adds, “ these tales, it may be said, were 
the productions of ignorant meno, and 
eircolated among the populace. Cer- 
tainly they would have excited con- 
tempt and indignation in the more en- 
lightened clergy. Vol. JI. p. 447, note. 
But whether the Fabliaux of the thir- 
teenth century are at all more absurd or 
ane than the impudent invocations 
which have passed current among the 
people from the hands of the clergy in 
catholic countries, through all ages, 
may admit of much question. i reli- 
gious book, containing a voluminous 
collection of these legends, under vari- 
ous heads, and entitled “ Prato fiorito 
di varii essempi,” is now before me, 
which may be seen as a tolerable speci- 
men of a multitude of works devoted to 
similar purposes. It was published at 
Como, “con licenza de’ superiori,” in 
1608; and to those who derive any 
gratification from contemplating the va- 
rious modes in which the follies of 
meskiod have, from time to time dis- 
played themselves, and who are not 
well read in that description of lore 
which is here unfolded to them, it may 
be not unamusing, nor altogether unine 
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structive, to display a few of the flowers 
tbat are to be found together in this field 
of variegated alluremeat. 

T will take for the first of the classes 
from whicb I purpose to draw my in- 
stances, the 8th chapter of the first book, 
entitled “ Del? Usura.” Perhaps the 
fearful example of the punishment of 
that crime here afforded, may induce 
some members of our British legislature 
to pause before they give their sanction 
to the sweeping indemnity to usurers, 
intended by Sergeant Onslow’s bill. 
The governor and directors of the Bank 
of England might also do well to con- 
sider them, together with the adtnira- 
ble train of reasoning and reflectiou by 
which they are preceded. Moreover, 
for brevity’s sake, I shall select only 
two or three for translation, and give no 
more than the general heads or titles of 
the remainder. 

Cuap. VIII.—* Of the vice of usu- 
ry—hbow severely it ischastised by God, 
in them who practise it, contrary to his 
divine law.” 

“Tt is athing manifest, that the put- 
ting out usury is not only prohitited 
sad forbidden by the divine law, but 
also by the imperial laws, and by all 
principles of justice. For which rea- 
son, the most just God hath given us 
most terrible and tremendous signs of 
the severest punishmeots against usur- 
ers, as by many fearful examples, which 
we shall here commemorate, may be 
made evident. And, although it be 
ordinarily permitted by princes and by 
republics, thata man may receive one 
only in a handred: fhat concession 
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and permission, nevertheless, is not ac- 
cording to the laws, but expressly against 
every just law, and against conscience 
and charity. Wherefore princes per- 
mit these usuries to their people, not as 
an act of justice, but on account of the 
necessity of the poor, in order to put ao 
end to the insatiable rapacity and un- 
bridled avarice of the rich men and mi- 
gers of this world; who being without 
gweet charity, aud continually burning 
with desire of gain, fain would extract 
out of every crown which they lend, @ 
hundred, and would not willingly be- 
stow upon a poor man one morsel, 
without a return for it. And, therefore, 
princes, in order to put an end to their 
avarice aad cruelty, grant them license 
to demand, so as it be only one in every 
hundred; as ifthey said, “° Inasmuch 
as you who area miser, and one of the 
rich ones of the earth, will not lend 
your money for the aake of charity, a8 
God wills and commands that you 
should do; therefore, we ordain that 
you shall not receive, by this accursed 
usury, more than so much per cent.” 
Howbeit, according to the laws and 
ordinances of God, these persons ought 
not to take even a single farthing ; ac- 
cording to what doctors and caponists 
affirm, saying, it is impossible that those 
who are given to usury, against the di- 
vine law, can ever be saved, if they do 
not restore all that they have takeo io 
usury, and every such unjust gain ; nor, 
how many jubilees soever they may 
celebrate, or fasts observe, or alms give, 
will they ever be able to liberate them- 
selves from the sentence of eternal dam- 
nation, without complete restitution of 
all such cursed gains, when they are 
able to make it. And here, indeed, we 
may discover the great blindness of 
those who are covetous, and rich io 
worldly possessions, 10 that they will 
not sce nor understand the imminent 
danger they are in, oF the manifest per- 
‘| ofan everlasting death. But let us 
come to examples, by which will more 
plainly be seeo the truth of such, the 
damnable and horrible condition of av- 
aricious men, and dealers in accursed 
and excommunicated usuries. 
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EXAMPLE I. 


Of the Miserable Death of an Usurer. 
We read, in the Leber Apum, how, 


in the realm of France, there was once 
an usurer, go cruel and pitiless, that he 
despoiled poor widows and orphans, 
and others, without remorse; ip the ob- 
taining his cursed usury; nor had he 
any compassion for the most extreme 
poverty, or the greatest necessities, of 
many miserable fathers of families who 
were burthened with children. Now 
this cruel aod unjust usurer, in order to 
cloak his so great wickedness and impi- 
ety, dissembled so as externally to ap- 
pear the very best sort of man in the 
world. He frequently visited religious 
persons, recommending himself to their 
prayers, with feigned tears, and some-. 
times sending them alms; and, more 
than once, being charitably admonished 
by such as were acquainted with him, 
to leave off his usurious practices, and 
exhorted to have compassion on the 
poor, he took little account of what was 
said to him, and went on his way, ex- 
cusing bimself with fair and glossing 
speeches, but persevering all the while 
in his former conduct, until that, at the 
last, the tremendous hand of God fell 
upon him. Forasmuch as he was at 
Grst assailed with a sudden grievous 
sickness, which, ina short space, brought 
him to the end of his misspent life. And, 
whilst the miserable sinner was in the 
midst of the anguish of his approaching 
death, there appeared io his chamber 
two very great and very black dogs, 
who, with vast vehemence and fury, 
jumped upon the bed of the dying 
man, and, howling with rage, watched 
for the moment when they might de- 
your that wretched soul; and they 
thrust forth their devilish tongues to the 
mouth of thesick man; who, io like 
manner, through his anguish, thrustio 
out his owo tongue more than a palm's 
length, it was instantly seized upon by 
these infernal dogs, and toro out by the 
roots, and together with his miserable 
soul, carried away to hell; and his 
dead hody was cast away to the beasts, 
as was justly deserved. 
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EXAMPLE II. 


is of an usurer, who had caused his im- 
age, in marble, to be placed over the 
cathedral church, representing him with 
a bag of money in his hands. It hap- 
pened, after the death of the usurer, that 
a brother usurer goingto church one 
morning, this marble statue fell on his 
head and crushed him. 


EXAMPLE III. 


How a chest of money being depos- 
ited in a certain monastery,by the heirs 
of a deceased usurer, for safe custody, 
pending a law suit, the devil was seen 
one moraing to sit astride upon it; who, 
being interrogated by a courageous 
monk as to the nature of his claim, re- 
plied, “ the treasure is mine. I acquir- 
ed it in fair traffic, with the soul of its 
owner into the bargain.” The holy 
brotherhood instantly required the heirs 
of the usurer to take back their depasite ; 
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but it does not appear how they dispo- 
sed of the devil’s equitable lien. 


EXAMPLE IV. 


is of an usurer who directed his money. 
to be buried with him; and how cer- 
tain honest gentlemen coming by night 
to rob the grave, saw that possession had 
already been taken hy two devils, who 
were amusing themselves by thrusting 
the loved wages of his indignity, piece 
by piece, red hot, into his bowels, ex- 
claiming, with much scorn, “ Ho! ho! 
friend, now you shall have enough of 
that gold which you have so anxiously 
sought and so hardly procured.” We 
are not told, however, if this adventure 


cured them of robbing churcb- yards. 


EXAMPLE Y. 


is of a lady usurer, who, on the point of 
death, saw an infinite number of devils 


tn the forms of curs and ravens,” 


BONAPARTE’S LAW KNOWLEDGE.* 


a 
From the Literary Gazette, Aug. 1819. 


wot particularly astonished 
Treilhard was the prodigious 
memory of the Emperor :—it was a sub- 
ject to which he was continually al- 
luding. 

The articles of the civil cede, after 
being drawn up and taken into consid- 
eration in private conferences, were 
submitted to the discussion of theCoun- 
cil of State, at which Napoleon frequeat- 
ly presided. ‘Trreilhard wondered at 
the readiness with which Bonaparte fre- 
quently illustrated the point in question 
by quoting extempore whole passages 
from the Roman civil law; a subject 
which, from its nature, seemed to be 
entirely foreign to him. One day the 
Emperor requested his attendance, in 
order to acquaint bim with some new 
ideas on criminal legislation ; after con- 
versing together for some time they 
formed themselves into a little commit- 
tee, and the counsellor of state took the 
liberty of asking the Emperor how he 
had acquired so familiar a knowledge 
of law affairs, considering that his whole 


life had been spentin camps? Bona- 
parte replied :— 

“When I was a mere lieutenant, I 
was put under arrest, unjustly it is true 5 
but that is nothing to the point. The 
little room which was assigned for my 
prison, contained no furniture but an 
old chair, an old bed, and an old cup- 
board : in the cupboard was a ponde- 
rous folio volume,older and more worm=- 
eaten than all the rest ; it proved to be 
the Digest. As I had no paper, pens, 
ink, or pencils, you may easily imagine 
that this book was a valuable prize to 
me. It was so voluminous, and the 
leaves were so covered with marginal 
Dotes in manuscript, that had I been 
confined a hundred years I could never 
have been idle. I was ouly ten days 
deprived of my liberty ; but on recov- 
ering it, I was saturated with Justinian, 
and the decisions of the Roman legisla- 
tors. ‘Thus I picked up my knowledge 
of civil law, with which J so often trou- 
ble you.” 


© From Lee Souvenirs et Anecdotes: de la Revolution. (Just published.) 
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THE MAN OF STRAW AND THE THREB EMPERORS. 


From the same. 


No having become Em- 
ror of France, was eager tO S€~ 
cure the throne to bis own family ; and 
yet he was fully aware that his broth- 
ers were in no way worthy to succeed 
him. He deemed it advisable that the 
crown should be transmitted to his di- 
rect heirs ; and as the age of Josephine 
arena the hope of his having issue 
y her, he resolved to repudiate her, 
and to form ap_ alliance with some 
of the great European powers. The 
recollection that the blood of Austria 
hud been shed on the Pluce de la Ré- 
volution, in the person of Marie An- 
toinette, perhaps deterred Napoleon 
from addressing himself to the Empe- 
ror Francis to solicit the hand of one of 
his daughters ; for in the first instance 
he turned his thoughts towards Russia. 
There can be no doubt that tbe Empe- 
ror Alexander had resolved to grant 
him the hand of one of his sisters, whea 
the negotiation was unexpectedly, bro- 
ken off by an intrigue of the Vienna 
court, of which Prince Schwartzenberg, 
then Ambassador from Aust riato France, 
was the principal promoter and actor. 

Prince Schwartzenberg discovered 
the rapid progress of the negotiations 
between France and Russia, though 
every precaution had been taken to 
keep the affair as secret as possible ; 
and being convinced that the few obste- 
cles which might arise in the mind of 
Alexander, would soon be smoothed 
by Napoleon, he without loss of time 
transmitted a communication to the 
Emperor of Austria. He despatched 
several couriers to Vienna, at short in- 
tervals the one from the other ; but they 
were all furnished with a copy of the 
game note, 50 that in case one had been 
taken ill, or had died or been intercep- 
ted on the road, another might reach his 
destination. 

In his despatch, M. de Schwartzen- 
berg announced Napoleon’s marriage 
with a Russian princess, as an affair 
nearly arranged, and perhaps already 
concluded. He regarded this alhaace 


as highly prejudicial to the interests of 
Austria, which he observed would 
henceforth be placed hetween two fires, 
and compromised by any differences 
that might arise between the two most 
formidable powers of Europe. Having 
entreated bis court to weigh these con- 
siderations, te added that if the Empe- 
ror of Austria were not averse to piving 
one of his daughters in marriage to the 
Emperor Napoleon, be thought fe 
could still, without difficalty, break off 
the Russian marriage, ead bring about 
a union between Bonaparte and the 
daughter of his Sovereign ; but, be ad- 


ded, there was not a moment to lose, 


that he nrust forthwith be furnished with 
full powers, and a carte blanche, and 
that with these full powers, must be 
sent a man of straw, whom he might 
own if the enterprise succeeded, and. 
disown if it failed. ‘The man and the 
letter accordingly arrived with all the 
expedition that could be wished. 

But how was this man of straw, the 
Baron de ——, to falfil his prelimmary 
mission? Hecould not speak to the 
Emperor without being previously pre- 
sented, which on the one band was not 
wished, and on the other would have 
occupied too much time. About this 

riod Buonaparte’s sisters gave several 
brilliant fétes, at which the Emperor 
was present. It was 80 arranged that 
the German Baron should be invited to 
one of these parties ; and choosiag the 
moment when Napoleon passed by him, 
he hazarded the words: The Emperor 
Napoleon can marry the Emperor of 
Austria's daughter. Nupoleoo tarned, 
looked at him, and passed of. 
man of straw then took his seat ia 
another part of the saloon, and, watch- 
ing the moment when Buonaparte again 
passed by, he repeated : The Emperor 
Napoleon can marry the Emperor of 
Austria’s daughter. 

At this second summons, Buona- 
parte looked stedfastly at him, and with- 
out making any reply, beckoned to M. 
de Schwartzenberg, who, as may well 
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be supposed, was not far off. Napo- 
leon pointed out the individual who 
had addressed him, and asked the am- 
bassador whether the Baron was ac- 
koowledged by Austria. He is, replied 
the minister,if what he has said be agree- 
able to your Majesty, not otherwise. 
On the following day, the Emperor 
held a privy eouncil, at which were pre- 
sent Murat, King of Naples ; Camba- 
céres, the Arch-Chancellor ; Talley- 
rund, the Minister for Affairs ; Fouché, 
the Minister of Police ; Muret, the Se- 
cretary of State; the Duke de Bassano, 
and M.de Fentunes, The Emperor 
observed that be had solicited the haad 
of the Kim>eror ot Russia’s sister, and 
that he could confidently declare, his 
proposal had beeo favourably received ; 
but that, on the other band, the Empe- 
ror of Austra had offered him his daugh- 
ter ; that, this circumstance considered, 
he wished them to decide which of the 
two aliiaoces would be most advanta- 
geous to the interests of France. 
Cambuaceres and the Duke de Bassa- 
no were conlounded. Fouché, who 
knew the state of the negotiations with 
Russia, concluded that the Emperor 
Was passing a joke upon them. ‘Tal- 
leyrand did not uttera word, and Mu- 
rat knew not what to think. Having 
Stared at each other for some miautes, 
they at length thought it necessary to 
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open their mouths. The King of Na- 
ples, the Arch-Chancellor, the Duke of 
Otranto, and the Duke of Bassano were 
io favour of the Russian alliance, and 
each supported his opinion as ably as 
he could. But Talleyrand thought 
differently, and M. de Fontanes second- 
ing him, said :— Your alliance with a 
daughter of the house of Austria will be 
an act of exptatien on the part of 
France, and will be the futrest page 
in your hist Perhaps se, M. de 
Fontanes, replied the Emperor drily, 
if you are to be the historian. 

Having delivered their opinions, the 
members of the council separated. Buo- 
naparte determined to adopt Talley- 
rand’s advice, though he did not imme- 
diately make known his resolution. 
Meanwhile, he despatched a messenger 
to M. de Schwartzenberg. He was 
hunting in the forest of Saint Germain ; 
aD express was sent to bim ; he imme- 
diately returned, and having madeknown | 
the powers with which he was invest- 
ed, the business was accordingly settled. 

Two couriers were immediately dis- 
patched, one to Germany, to announce 
that the negotiation was concluded, and 
the other to Russia, to state that the 
reason for breaking off the alliance was, 
that the Emperor Alexander’s sister 
was not yet of a marriageable age. 
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MACNAB ON THE UNIVERSE !t 
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From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 


Tus is one of the best systems of 
u 


niversal knowledge that have 
lately fallen into our hands ; and, when 
nghtly understood, will go a long way 
towards rendering useless most books 
that have been published in modern 
times. Mr. MacNab calls himself, on 
the title page, Solicitor of the Supreme 
Courts of Scotland—a designation by 
no means worthy or characteristic of 
the man who has explained, upon a 
principle entirely new, the moral and 
physical system of the universe. It is 
painful to think, that he who has roam- 
ed through the gardens of Eden, and all 
the wonders of the antideluvian world 


like Mr. MacNab, should pore upon 
parchments ; and that the same ears 
which have drank the harmony of the 
spheres, should be tortured by the dis- 
sonance of the Scottish bar. But such 
is often the hard law of life ; and, after 
all,there issomething sublime in thusuni- 
ting activity withcontemplation. A Jer- 
emy Bentham is a less wonderful occur- 
rence than a Francis Maximus MacNab. 

It would not be acting fairly to this 
gentleman were we to explain his 
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of the Moral and Physical 
System of the 


niverse, &c. &c.; by Francis 
aximus MacNab, Solicitor of the Supreme 
Courts of Scotland. 8vo. 
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theory tothe world. Let them buy 
his work: It is no business of a jour- 
nal such as this, to deal in systems of 
the universe. They would cause our 
contents to rua lato too great length, 
and indeed give the whole miscellany 
a frowning and philosophical physiog- 
nomy. At the same time, there is noth- 
ing in our plan to hinder us from giving 
“* specimens’ of such systems ; and we 
have no doubt that a few extracts from 
that of Mr. MacNab will induce many 
to study the great work itself. It is, 
perhaps, impossible to compose any the- 
ory of the system of the universe that 
shall be, in all points, correct and satis- 
factory ; and it would not be acting 
candidly to Mr. MacNab, nor fairly to 
the world, to assert that ho has over- 
come all the difficulties inseparable from 
80 great an undertaking. But it seems 
highly probable that he will succeed in 
rendering his theory more perfect before 
there is a call for a second edition. 

Mr. MacNab seems to us to under- 
stand the character of Adam better 
than any one who has treated of our 
first parent. ‘‘ In him,” says he, “ that 
natural sensibility which is first in the 
scale of intelligence was brought to its 
ne plus ultra,” &c. ‘“ From this source 
flowed an exquisitely perfect natural 
taste, whereby Adam enjoyed a com- 
plete depictive or figurative knowledge 
of himself, of the universe, and of the 
scheme of providence, down to the con- 
summation. He felt its harmony by a 
kind of innate tuct, extending i space 
as far as the visible universe, and in 
tre as far as the last day,” &c. “ But 
all his knowledge was of natural facts 
expressed by sensible objects, for as yet 
he knew the reason or final cause of 
nothing. His capacity was consum- 
mate, but as yet there was no zmprove- 
ment of it.” This is quite the notion 
we ourselves have long had of Adam’s 
characier, but to Mr. MacNab belongs 
the merit of having so well expressed it. 
His opinion ef paradise is also the same 
as ourown. ‘“ Paradise was a condi- 
tion rather of exquisite passive enjoy- 
ment, than of aclive moral virtue. It 
was but the infuncy of nature when she 
lay at rest on a bed of roses, undergo- 
mea hiad of rapture, a state of natural 
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fruition, without fatigue, without satie- 
ty.” At this period, Mr. MacNab is 


of opinion “ that fire, which aow des-— 


troys all things, was then the instru- 
ment for their preservation, that all na- 
ture was then bathed in a presermng 
fire” He also believes that Adam 


could fly, and was an excellent diver. 


“ It is reasonable to think that man en-~- 
joyed a power of counteracting, to a 
certain extent, the laws of gravitation, 
so ax to exercise to its fullest rational 
meaning, his ‘ dominion over the fowls 
of the air and the fish of the sea.’ ”— 
With equal good sense he holds, that 
‘‘in the solar system every thing was 
then perfectly bulanced, and hence the 
idea of libra or the scales of justice.” 
“¢ No inequalities then disturbed the 
planetary nations, but they exhibited 
throughout the perfect figures of the 
square aod the circle, save where the 
orbits of the comets displayed the varie- 
ty of the oval. At that time (he adds) 
itis probable that all the worlds were 
far nearer the sun, being enveloped in 
the blaze of that glorious luminary.” 
He afterwards adds, that “the viscera of 
the different worlds were known by ex- 
ternal indications like those of animals.” 
Mr. MacNab is equally at home with 
Eve as with her husband. When she 
was created, ‘“* Adam's promise no lon- 
ger lay in the depictive train of sensual 
pleasure, taste and sentiment, and all 
the delirium of exquisite enjoyment, for 
these were the province of woman, 
whereby she was eminently fitted to 
afford delight. But the pursuits of man 
lay in the didactjve train of practical 
judgment, speculation, and immortal 
glory. Then arose the province of man 
whereby he was fitted to afford instruc- 
tion. ‘Thus were they adapted to each 
other, with perfect correspondence ; for 
it was well observed by the ancients, 


Omnetulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. 


The state of man and wifein para- 
dise, differed from that in our days prio- 
cipally in this, “tbat the wife was 
not required to obey her husband—she 
did it naturally, and by doing so, en- 
joyed the most exquisite pleasure.” We 
regret extremely that our limits will 
not allow us to give the whole of Mac- 
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Nab on the Fall. He seems to under- 
stand that unfortunate occurrence as 
thoroughly as if he had been one of the 
parties. Ip particular, he mentions with 
the exactness of an Aberdeen Alma- 
nack, the situation of the heavens, at 
the moment when the fatal apple was 
eut. 


314. The whole analogy indicates, that 
the temptat.on must have succeeded at that 
eritical moment, or never. For had the temp- 
ter fost that moment, Adam would have 
reached and tusted the tree of life, and to that 
side of the scale the balance would have 
irreversibly ivclined. Had Eve adhered to 
ber bushand’sside, notwithstanding the first 
attempt of the sedacer, it is natural to suppose 
she would have persevered to the end: aud 
as nature then was perfect, what is nowa 
na‘ural supposition, must have been then @ 
mural certainty. For we all know the efiect 
Of Aabit, or reiteration, in blunting our 
Passive ferlings, and quickening our active 
euerg.es3t+ so that the serpent could never 
afterwards have «wceeded, unless by offering 
8 greater temptation, 

3t5. But this could not possibly have 
beev. For, in the first place, ke could not 
bave told, without detection, a falsehood, in 
any thing falling within the scope of intelli- 
Sence or reason; because it would have been 
repugnant to the analogy of nature, then 
consummately known by Eve,and would there- 
fore have shocked her exquisite innate taste. 
The same limitation required, that the faise- 
bood which he should tell,even in regard to 
things transcending tuman reason, should 
seem to harmonize with the avalogy of nature, 
and to fhe most desirable truth which man 
could kiuow. All these requisites were 
esential to constitute a temptation, adequate 
to move the heart of a being perfectly happy, 
and infallibly secured from error, iv any thing 
hyiog within the ken of created intelligence. 


He dwells at great length upon the 
various accomplishments of the serpent 
—for all of which singing—walking— 
as well as wisdom—he finds an ade- 
quate explanation in the probability of 
the anima! having itself abstracted a few 
apples from the tree of koowledge, for, 
says he, “ This tree the serpent now 
occu pied.” 


316. The primitive serpent walked erect. 
Like man, his lofty crest pointed towards 
heaven, and he scarcely seemed to touch the 
earth with his lower extremity. That his 
voice wasexquisitely melodious, is deducible 
from many of the heathen traditiens after- 
mentione 2 associating the serpent withideas 
of music and fascination.* Instead of being 
startled or shocked, Lve was actually charmed 
with it, though she was endewed with perfect 
taste, and was berself the consummation of 
yaptare. The melody of the primitive ser- 
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© Bryant s Analysis ef Ancient Mythology. 
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nt’s voice, isalso deducible by antithesis, 
rom the fatal perversion, changing that voice 
into the Aiss, the natural expression of deris- 
ton and shame. The powers of fascination 
possessed by the serpent, though affected by 
the same horrid change, are said to be stiil 
observable in some degree in the modern rat- 
tlesnake; and there are many facts connect- 
ed with the natural histury of serpents, tend- 
ing to throw additional light on the allegory. 
We very unwillingly skip over 4 or 
500 pages of Mac Nabism, and con- 
clude our notice of this invaluable work 
with a short account of some part of the 
chapter on the “ Intermediate State of 
the Departed Soul.” Our author, 
aware that the earth is an “oblate 
spheroid,” of which the mean diameter 
is about 8000 miles, very reasonably 
conceives, that if all this mass werea 
solid body, “ there would be a prodi- 
gious waste of material.” He is of 
opinion that there is an “ interior rind 
or shell, upon which the terraqueous 
matter of the earth and sea are spread. 
This shell is a hollow sphere; and, 
from analogy, it is obvious that its re- 
cesses must have their inbabitants, 
“ though secluded by walls of iron from 
all converse with the external universe, 
Who then can they be, if not the dis- 
embodied souls of the human race ?” 
Throughout this chapter are inter- 
spersed some philosophical opinions re- 
specting the poles, which, we are afraid, 
had not attracted the notice of the Ad- 
miralty, when they sent out the expedi- 
tions last year, under Captain Buchan. 
Mr. Mac Nab is of opinion, that at the 
‘poles there is neither land nor sea. 
The three central steps of the scale, the 
animal, vegetable, and chemical king- 
doms, vanish there, leaving exposed, 
something we know not what, connect- 
ed with iron, and intense preternalural 
cold. Itisthe empty place where the 
north is stretched out.” (Job. xxvi. 7.) 


1107. These things are strange; ‘ dut 
what is not strange ?? Can our Sophists ex- 
plain the phenomena of magnetism, which 
evidently point ats: mething connected with 
this subject? Excepting at the Poles, the 
iron shellof the Globe is everywhere else 
deeply buried under the superincumbent ter- 
raqueous mass of the Kingdoms of Nature, 
the Earth, and the Abyss, or ‘ Waters under 
the Earth,’ like its flesh and bloed, spread over 
its iron ribs. Atthe bottom ofthe Sea, there 
is doubtless a thick sediment, which may 
impede the trausmission of the magnetic et- 
flevia, and by its variable density, account 
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in part for the variation of the compass. I 
use that variation is also af- 


It is connected, 

it not 
of the dipping ee- 
that the tron 


and Sea. 
dipping indicates, that the great mass of iren 
iS te beveath the low level 
of the Poles. From all these circumstances, 
1 infer that the main body of the iron, lies 
below the terraqucous mass 5 below the 


mine all the continents ; 
among the subterrancous rocks, and supply- 
ing, by capillary attraction, that motsturc, OF 
meray which pervades the superincambeat 
earth. 


We entreat Mr.Barrow to read, with 
attention, the following paragraph :— 


The intense cold which prevails near the 
poles, and in the upper regions of the atmos- 
here, all round the earth, was introduced 
y the deluge. The latitude, or mechanical 
position of a place, in relation to the direct or 
ae bi rays of the sun, is the most inconsid- 
erable of all the data which determine the 
temperature of its climate ; for it depends 
mach more on the chemical state of the at- 
mosphere, at different degrees of elevation 
from the level of the sea. A condensing 
gorific influence, destructive of every species 
of life, and strangely opposed te all the other 
laws of Nature, environs this globe at a cer- 
tain height from the ground. This height is 
aaa at the heer and descends inverse - 
ly, as the latitude ; till, at the poles, it comes 
incontact with the earth,rendering those spots 
inaccessible to any living creature. he 
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frig orific influesce at the poles is sore than 
natural. It is eseentially destructive of eve- 
ry kind of life, animal or vegetable. But it 
operates in a way the very reverse of decon- 
sition ; for it squceacs, compresses or con- 
denses, every expansive effort of vitality. 

It is with reluctance that we part 
with Mr. MacNab ; and seriously do 
we wish that his philosophical writings 
may net, io this ignorant and prejudic- 
ed age, lessen his practice as © solicitor 
of the Supreme Courts of Scotland. 
He tells us in his preface, that bis work 
derives no recommendation from the | 
name, talents, erudition, rank of circum- 
atances of the author. “ Ifl have spo- 
ken according to the word of God, my 
work will stand in seed of no human pa- 
tronage ; if it be not according to the 
word, I myself will assist in suppress- 
ing it’? For our own parts, we wish 
to preserve a perfect neutrality —for 
Mr. Mac Nab, speaking of his oppon- 
ents, says, “ when they met me full io 
the front, and would have me turn back, 
or to the right or left, I have felled them 
to the ground, without respect of pat- 
ties or persons.” We might fiod it, 
like the Lord High Commissioner, 
somewhat difficult to parry these “ ar- 
gumenta ad hominem,” and ss our mot- 
to has always been “ May ne'er waur 
be amang us,” we beg leave to assure 
Mr. MacNab, that we are, with the 
highest consideration, bis most obedi- 
ent humble servants. 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 
CHALMERS, THE PREACHER. 
FROM PETERS LETTERS. 

ESTERDAY being Sunday, I threw 

_ myself into the midst of one of 
these overwhelming streams, and allow- 
ed myself to float on its swelling waves 
to the church of the most celebrated 
preacher in this place; oF rather, I 
should say, the most celebrated preacher 
of the day ia the whole of Scotland— 
Dr. Chalmers. I had heard so much 
of this remarkable man in Edinburgh, 
that my curiosity in regard to bim bad 
been wound-up to a high pitch, even 
before I found myself in the midst of 
this population, to which his extraordi- 


nary character and genius furnish by 
far the greatest object of interest and 
attention. I had received a letter of 
‘ntroduction to him from Mr. Jeffrey, 
_—(for the critic and he are great friends) 
a0 I called at his house in a day or 
two after my arrival in Glasgow, but be 
had gone to visit his friends ip a parish 
of which he was formerly minister, in 
the county of Fife, so that I was for 
the time disappointed. My landlady, 
however,who is one of his admirers, had 
heard of bis return the evening befere, 
and she took care to communicate this 

‘ece of intelligence to me at breakfast. 
y was very happy in receiving it,and de- 
termined to go’ immedietely ; Upon 
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which Mrs.Jardine requested me to ac- 
eept the joan of her own best psalm- 
book, and her daughter, Miss Currie, (a 
very comely young lady,) was so good 
as to shew me the way to her pew io 
the church. Such, I presume, is the in- 
tense interest attached to this preacher, 
that a hotel in Glasgow could not pre- 
tend to be complete in all its establish- 
ment, without having attached to it 4 
spacious and convenient pew in this 
church, for the accommodation of its 
visitors. As for trusting, as in other 
churches, to fiading somewhere a seat 
unappropnated, this is a thing which 
will by no means do for a stranger who 
has set his heart upon hearing a sermon 
of Dr. Chalmers’. 

You have read his Sermons; and 
therefore I need not say any thing about 
the subject and style of the one I heard, 
because it wag in all respects very simi- 
Jar to those which have been printed. 
But, of all human compositions, there 
is pone surely which loses so much as a 
sermon does, when it is made to address 
itself to the eye of a solitary student in 
his closet—and_ not to the thrilling ears 
of a mighty mingled congregation, 
through the very voice which Nature 
has enriched with notes more expressive 
than words can ever be, of the meanings 
and feelings of its author. Neither, 
perhaps, did the world ever possess any 
orator, whose minutest peculiarities of 
gesture and voice have more power in 
increasing the effect of what he says— 
whose delivery, in other words, is the 
first, and the second, and the third, ex- 
cellence of his oratory, more truly than 
is thatof Dr. Chalmers. And yet, 
were the spirit of the man less gifted 
than it is, there is no question these, his 
lesser peculiarities, weuld never have 
been nambered among his points of 
excellence. His voice is neither strong 
nor melodious, Fis gestures are neith- 
er easy nor graceful; buton the con- 
trary, extremely rude and awkward: 
his pronunciation is not only broadly 
national, but broadly provincial—dis- 
torting almost every word he utters in- 
to some barbarous novelty, which, had 
his hearer leisure to think of such things, 
_ Might be productive of an effect at once 
¥  aTHENEUM vos. 6. 
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ludicrous and offensive in a singular de- 
gree. But of a truth, these are things 
no listener can attend to while this great 
preacher stands before him, armed with 
all the weapons of the most commanding 
eloquence, and swaying all around bim 
with itsimperial rule. At first, indeed, 
there is nothing to make one suspect 
what riches are in store. He commences 
in a low, drawling key, which has not 
even the merit of being solemn, and ad- 
vances trom sentence to sentence, and 
from paragraph to paragraph, while you 
seek in vain to catch a single echo, that 
gives promise of that which is to come. 
There is, on the contrary, an appearance 
of constraint about him, that affects and , 
diatresses you: you are afraid that bis 
breast is weak, and that even the slight 
exertion he makes, may be too much 
for it. Butthen, with what tenfold rich- 
ness does thisdim preliminary curtain 
make the glories of his eloquence to 
shine forth, when the heated spirit at 
length shakes from its chill confining 
fetters, and bursts out, elate and rejoics 
ing, in the full splendour of its disim- 
prisoned wings! 
er 
VISTT TO WALTER SCOTT. 


I did not see Mr.S » however, 
immediately on my arrival; he had 
gone out, with all his family, to shew 
the abbey of Melrose to the Count von 
B and some other visitors. T was 
somewhat dusty in my apparel, (for 
the shandrydan had moved in clouds 
half the journey,) so I took the oppor- 
tunity of making my toilet, and had not 
quite completed it, when I heard the 
trampling of their horses’ feet beneath 
the window. But in ashort time, hay- 
ing finished my adozination, I descen- 
ded, and was conducted to Mr. S——, 
whom I found by himself in his library. 
Nothing could be kinder than his recep- 
tion of me ; and so simple and unas- 
suming are his manners, that I was 
quite surprised, after a few minutes had 
elapsed, to find myself already almost 
at home in the company of one whose 
presence I had approached with feelings 
so very different from those with which 
aman of my age and experience is ac- 
customed to meet ordinary strangers. 
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There was a large party at dinner, 
for the house was full of company, and 
much very amusing and delightful con- 
versation passed on every side around 
me ; but you will not wonder that [ 
found comparatively little leisure either 
to hear or see much of anything besides 
my host. And as to his person, in the 
first place, that was almost perfectly 
new to me, although I must have seen, 
I should suppose, some dozens of en- 
gravings of him before J ever came to 
Scotland. Never was any physiogno- 
my treated with more scanty justice by 
the portrait-painters ; aad yet, after all, 
I must confess that the physiognomy is 
of a kind that scarcely falls within the 
limits of their art. I have never seen 
any face which disappointed me less 
than this, after I had become ac- 
quainted with it fully ; yet, at the first 
glance, I certainly saw less than, but 
for the vile prints, I should have look- 
ed for; and I can easily believe that 
the feelings of the uninitiated, the un- 
cranioscopical observer, might be little 
different from those of pure disappoint- 
ment. [tis not that there is deficien- 
cy of expression in any part of Mr. 
Scott’s face, but the expression which 
is most prominent is not of the kind 
which one who had known his works, 
and had heard nothing about his ap- 
pearance, would be inclined to . expect. 
The common language of his features 
expresses all maouer of discernment 
and acuteness of intellect, and the ut- 
most nerve and decision of character. 
He smiles frequently ; and J never saw 
any smile which tells so eloquently the 
union of broad good-humour.with the 
keenest perception of the ridiculous: 
but all this would scarcely be enough to 
satisfy one iu the physiognomy of 
Walter Scott. 

Himself temperate in the extreme, 
(some late ill health has made it neces- 
sary he should be so,) be seat round 
his claret more speedily than even I 
could have wishea—(you see I am de- 
termined to blunt the edge of all your 
sarcasins)—and [ assure you we were 
all too well employed to think of mea- 
suring our buinpers. Do not suppose, 
however, that there is anything like dis- 
play or formal leading in Mr. Scott’s 
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conversation. On the contrary, every 
body seemed to speak the more 
that he was there to hear ; and his pre~ 
sence seemed to be enough to make ev- 
ery body speak delightfully, as if it had 
been that some princely musician had 
tuned all the strings, and, even under 
the sway of more vulgar fingers, they 
could not choose but discourse excel- 
lent music. His conversation, besides, 
is for the most part of such a kind, that 
all can take a lively part io it, although 
indeed none that I ever met with can 
equal himself. It does not appear as 
if he ever could be at a loss for a single 
moment for some new supply of that 


‘which constitutes its chief peculiarity 


and its chief charm ; the most keen per- 
ception, the most tenacious memory, 
and the most brilliant imagination, bav- 
ing been at work throughout the whole 
of his busy life, in filling his mind with 
a store of individual traits and anec- 
dotes, serious and comic, individual and 
national, such as it is probable no man 
ever before possessed ; and such, still 
more certainly as, po man of great 
original power ever before possessed, 
in subservience to the purposes of in- 
ventive genius. A youth spent im 
wandering among the hills and _ valleys 
of his country, during which he became 
intensely familiar with all the lore of 
those grey-haired shepherds, among 
whom the traditions of warlike as well 
as of peaceful times find their securest 
dwelling -place ; or, in more equal con- 
verse with the relics of that old school 
of Scottish cavaliers, whose faith had 
nerved the arms ofso many of his own 
race and kindred: such a boyhood 
and such a youth laid the foundation, 
and established the earliest and most 
lasting sympathies of a mind, which 
was destined, in after years, to erect 
upon this foundation, and improve up- 
on these sympathies, in a way of which 
his young and thirsting spirit could 
have then contemplated but little. 
Through his manhood of active and 
honoured, and now for many years of 
gicrious, exertion, ke bas always lived 
in the world, and among the men of the 
world, partaking in all tke pleasures and 
duties of society as tully as any of those 
who had nothing but such pleasures 
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and such duties to attend to. Unit- 
ing, as never before they were united, 
the habits of an indefatigable student 
with those of an indefatigable observer, 
aod doing all this with the easy and 
careless grace of one who is doing so, 
not to task, but, to gratify his inclina- 
too and his nature, is it to be wonder. 
ed that the riches of his various acqui- 
sitions should furnish a never-failing 


source of admiration even to those who | 


have koown him longest, and who 
know him best ? 

Next morning I got up pretty early, 
and waiked for at least two hours be- 
fore breakfast through the extensive 
young woods with which Mr. Scott 
has already clothed the banks of the 
‘Tweed, in every direction about his 
mansion. Nothing can be more soft 
and beautiful than the whole of the sur- 
rounding scenery : there is scarcely a 
single house to beseen ; and, except- 
ing on the rich, low lands, close to the 
river, the country seems to be almost 
entirely in the hands of the shepherds. 

After a breakfast a la fourchette, 
served up in the true style of old Scot- 
tish luxury, which a certain celebrated 
novelist seems to take a particular plea- 
sure in describing ; a breakfast, name- 
ly, ia which tea, coffee, chocolate, toast, 
and sweetmeats officiated as little better 
tban ornamental outworks to more solid 
and imposing fortifications of mutton- 
ham, hung beef, and salmon killed over- 
night in the same spear and torch-light 
method of which Dandie Dinmont was 
80 accomplished a master. After do- 
ing ail manner of justice to this interest - 
ing meal, I speot an hour with Mr. S. 
io bis library, or rather in his closet ; 
for, tho’ its walls are quite covered with 
books, I believe the far more valuable 
part of his library isin Edinburgh. 

We then mounted our horses, a nu- 
merous cavalcade, and rode to one of 

the three summits of Eildon-hill, which 
rises out of the plain a little way behind 
A——d, and forms, in almost every 
point of view, a glorious back-ground 
to its towers and rising woods. We 
passed, before leaving Mr. Scott’s terri- 
tories,a deep dingle, quite covered with 
all manner of wild bushes, thro’ which 
a little streamlet far below could,for the 
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most part, be rather heard than seen. 
Mr. Scott paused at the rustic bridge 
which led us over the ravine, and told 
me that I was treading on classical 
ground ; that there was the Huntly 
Burn, by whose side Thomas the 
Rhymer of old saw the Queen of Faery 
riding in her glory ; and called to this 
hour by the shepherds, from that very 
circumstance, the Bogle or Goblin Burn. 

From this we passed right up the 
hill, the ponies here being as perfectly 
independent as our own of turnpike- 
ways, and as scornful of perpendicular 
ascents. I was nota little surprised, 
however, with Mr. Scott’s horseman- 
ship; for, in spite of the lameness in 
one of his legs, he manages his steed 
with the most complete mastery, and 
seems to be as much at home in the 
saddle as any of his own rough-riding 
Deloraines or Lochinvars could have 
been. He is indeed a very strong man 
in all the rest of his frame ; the breadth 
and massiness of his iron muscles being 
evidently cast in the same mould with 
those of the old ‘ Wats of Harden” 
and “hauld Rutherfuirds that were 
fow stout.” 

= 
From the Monthly Magazine. 


PAINE’S ESCAPES FROM THE 
GUILLOTINE.* 


I was one of the nine members that 
composed the first Committee of Con- 
stitution. Six of them have been des- 
troyed ; Sieyes and myself have sur- 
vived. He, by bending with the times, 
and I, by not bending. The other sur- 
vivor joined Robespierre, and signed 
with him the warrant for my arrestation. 
After the fall of Robespierre, he was 
seized and imprisoned in his turn, and 
sentenced to transportation. He has 
since apologized to me for having sign- 
ed the warrant, by saying, he felt him- 
selfin danger, and was obliged to do 
it. Herault Sechelles, an acquaintance 
of Mr. Jefferson’s, and a good patriot, 
was my supp/éunt as a member of the 
Committee of Constitution ; that is, he 
was to supply my place, if I: had not 
accepted or had resigned, being next in 
number of votestome. He was im- 


® Written by himself. (Frem Life of Thee. Paine Sy 
Themas Clie Rickman, just published.) 
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prisoned in the Luxembourg with me, 
was taken to the tribunal, and to the 
uillotine ; and J, his principal, was left. 

There were but two foreigners in the 
Convention, Anacharsis Cloots and 
myself. We were both put out of 
the convention by the same vote, af- 
rested by the saine order, and car- 
ried to prison together the same night. 
He was taken to the guillotine, and I 
was again left. Joel Barlow was with 
us when we went to prison. 

Joseph Lebon, one of the vilest cha- 
racters that ever existed, and who made 
the streets of Arras run with blood, was 
my suppleant member of the conven- 
tion for the department of the Paysde 
Calais. When I was put out 0 the 
convention, he came and took my 
place. When I was liberated from 
prison, and voted again into the can- 
vention, he was sent to the same prison, 
and took my place there ; and he went 
to the guillotine instead of me. He 
supplied my place all the way through. 

One bundred and sixty-eight per- 
gons were taken out of the Luxen- 
bourg in one night, and a hundred and 
sixty of them guillotined the next day, 
of which I know I was to have been 
one ; and the manner I escaped that 
fate is curious, and has all the appear- 
ance of accident. The room in whic 
I waslodged was on the ground-floor, 
and one of a long range of rooms un- 
der a gallery, and the door of it ‘open- 
ed outward and flat agaiost the wall ; 
so that, when it was open, the inside 
of the door appeared outward, and the 
contrary, when ‘t was shut. I had 
three comrades fellow-prisonera with 
me: Joseph Vanhuile, of Bruges, 
gince president of the municipality of 
that town, Michacl Robins, and Basti- 
ni, of Louvain. When persons by 
- gcores and by hundreds were to be ta- 
ken out of prison for the guillotine, it 
was always done in the night, and 
those who performed that office had a 
private mark or signal, by which they 
knew what rooms to gO (0, and what 
number to take. 

We, as I said, were four, and the 
door of our r90m was marked, unob- 
gerved by us, with that number in chalk ; 
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but it happened, if happening 18 8 pro~ 
per word, that the mark.was put on the 
door when it was open and flat againet 
the wall, and thereby came on the ins 
side when we shut it at night,—aad the 
destroying angel passed it by. A few 
days after this Robespierre fell ; and 
the American ambassador arrived and 
reclaimed me, and javited me to his 
house. 

During the whole of my imprison- 
ment prior to the fall of Robespierre, 
there was no time when | could 
think my life worth twenty-four hours : 
and my mind was made up to meet its 
fate. 


—aa- 
PEDESTRIANIOM. 

The Cambridge Chronicle says = “s We ip- 
serted some time ago aD account of an extra~ 
ordinary number of miles perfo by Jo- 
sepbh Meads, @ mail-guard. We. have pow 
further to state, that the same individual has 


Z. 
ly tl, 1814, to Sunday July 


halting one night; 1 
sextile, amounts to 120,516 miles; bei 
above forty times the computed length o 
Lurope. The same individual has travelled 
with mail-coaches, as guard, 547,742 miles 5 
which is above two-and-twenty times te 
compated circumference of the globe.” 


—___— 

AN OLD FABLE LITERALLY VERIFIED. 

at Henly-u on- Arden, & 
few days ago, having rubbed a living rat over 
with spirits of turpentine, ' and 
Ict it loose in a barn overruo with those ver- 
min, thioking tt would drive the rest out. 
The plao succeeded, but in & different way 
from what they intended; the barn being 
barnt to the ground.---Gent. Mag. July 1819. 
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MR. MOLLIEN'S JOURN EY TO 
THE GAMBIA.: 
affirmed, that @ 


THE SOURCE OF 


nephew of the peer of that name, had arrived 
at Tombuctoe, which is owing to a @ 
inaname. The following are the particulars 


of the case ‘--- 

Mr. Mollien, only 21 or 92 yearsof age, 
had last year visited the countries watered 
by the Gambia and Rio Grande, and had dis- 
covered the seurce of these rivers: he pene- 
trated to Timbo or Tiembo, the capital city. 

He believed that he had found the real 
agurce of the Senegal, W ich according to 
this, would lie wore to the souch than has 
before been imagined. After he bad endur- 
ed all the dangers and fatigues which accom- 
pany a journey amovug an uncultivated peo- 

le, he returned by the Bissagos Islands to 
the French colony at Senegal, and arrived 
on the 15th of January at the Island of St. 
Louis.. sos 
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HMatthews's New Patent Safe Coach. 
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INVENTIONS. 


PATENT SAFE 


The Invention of Mr. Henry Matthews, 


Turis Coach is calculated to ensure safety in 
aneminent degree: it is scarcely ible 
for it to turn over; and should it br down 
accidents cannot happen. Itis light, elegant, 
and quite dissimilar to those in use, the nar- 
rowness of which destroy all comfort, be- 
sides being very dangerous ; and they often 
appear like e-waggons, from the in- 
discriminate mixtyre of persons and packa- 
ges. This new construction admits neither 
passengers nor parcels on the roof. There 
are commodious seats provided at about six 
feet six inches from the ground ; the luggage 
is secured from wet and pilferinog, under 
lock, and is not more thao three feet six inches 
from the ground, instead of eight feet nine 
inches, thereby lowering the centre of grav- 
iy between two and three feet. It cannot 
lone its balance: it is broader than usual, 
and allows more room for ein ip The 
perch, body, and boot, are shorter ; so that all 
the weight ts much nearer, and more at the 
command of the horses. 

The present coaches, which carry pass ep- 
gers on the top, and loaded outside and 
not within, are as easily turned over asa 
column of fifteen feet in height, and only 
four feet eight inches in diameter. Leta 
appa person anly contemplate an inclin- 
i » with this column going at the rate 

seven milesin the hour, they will then 
give stage-coachmen credit that more acci- 
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STAGE COACH. 


of Greeton-place, East, Bushnal-green. 


dents do not happen, instead of blaming 
them (though it isa fact which can be proved, 
that not one in eight of those which do occur 
ever appears in the public prints.) The Safe- 
Coach will be as difficult to turn over asa 
column of half this height. The wheel-horses, 
by this plan, are also relieved from that un- 
equal variation which is occasioned by the 
weight being placed so high as to vibrate 
from side to side ; sometimes falling to one 
horse and sometimes the other, they are com- 
pelled to an equal e, with a jerking, 
unequal draught. This the inventor say» he 
has proved by experiment: and to produce 
further demonstration of the bad effect of 
placing the weight much above the level 
with the line of draught, 841b. toaline,whicb, 
passing over a pulley, moved a stage-coach 
weighing 17 cwt. Seven half-hundred weights 
were then placed on the roof, when it re- 
quired 251b. more to move tt. The seven 
half-hundred weights were then placed down 
in the boot, when it required only 14lb.; 
thereby proving, that to place the weight 
nearer on a level with the line of draught 
(as in the Safe-Cvach,) isa saving of labour 
to the horses, of L1lb. in every 25 of draught. 

If a person were to fix a pound weight at 
the top of a ten foot rod, and run with it at 
the rate ofseven miles in the hour, this would 
show how much more labour itrequired, thap 
if brought down ona level with the hand. 
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Passengers four inside, and twelve out. 


The wheels to this coach are nearly the 
same in size as those of the mails, and are 
fastened on with lock and key, thereby for 
ever putting to rest all apprehension of 
wheels flving off. 

The iron crutch, with a spring at bottom, 
which hangs pendant on each side the coach, 
and forms convenient steps, considered rath- 
er asa superabundant caution, than a thio 
absolutely necessary: it may be omitte 
without danger, as the wheels on either side 
will run oo a bank more than twice the 
height other coaches can, and not lose its 
balance; and should a wheel break down, 
the end of the arm comes to the ground be- 
fore the carriage passes the line of gravity. 

This proves the impossibility of its turning 
over. Itis true the concussion might shake 
some of thefpasseogers off: they would then 


only have to fall three feet four inches (not 

between eight and nine feet, as from the 
resent coaches.) With the pendant springs 
owever, there will be no concussion. 

In order to prevent that uncomfortable 
intermixture,now so prevalent on the outside 
of stage-coaches, the front seat is devoted to 
those who choose to pay a $d. per mile more. 
The charges to other passengers (both iuside 
and out) will be no more thao at present. 
Improvements like this should be paid for by 
the public, and not the coach-master. 

It exceeds every other carriage both for 
ease and pleasantness. Passengers in the 
four horse coach sit without incommoding or 
even touching each other. The lover of 
Nature will obtain a better view of the 
country than froma post-chaise, being higher 
and having more windows. 
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VELOCIPEDES. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


£ bats readiness with which you insert in 
your excellent miscellany every useful 
invention, pity interests and instructs its 
readers. I wasmuch amused with a descrip- 
tion of the Velucipede; and soon after was 
induced to purchase one, on which [ rodea 
distance of enone miles,a very hilly 
road, and returned to London, the same dis- 
tance, on the succeeding day; and have since 
paid a visit to Watford, fifteen miles, and re- 
turned the next day, With increased satis- 
faction. 

I cannot however consider this machine as 
likely to be brought to any beneficial travel- 
Jing ‘use, bat thereare many situations in 
which it might be used with advantage; and 
in such situations, it isa very superior mode 
of exercise, which may be regulated entirely 
at the will and capacity of the rider. Uthas 
this great advantage, that it enables the rider 
to take any degree of exercise without dis- 
tressing his breath; indeed, so subtle is it, 
that those in good health and strength, who 
are inclined to get on, are surprised to find, 
that using ita short tims, and without feeling 
the sensation of excited lungs, are ina vio- 
lent perspiration, without appearing to them- 
selves to have done enough to occasion it. 
have found invariably, fromall who have u- 
sed it, that this is the case, and cannot get a 
satisfactory reason for it. I find ita most 
sensible machine: it will indicate or poiat 
out the least rise or fall of ground; an: on, 
that account, { should always recommend 
the rider to get off and walk up hills, if they 
areevenverysmall. Its natural tendency 
is to run down hill; it will of course require 
exertion to force itin riding up hill, and it 
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is labour badly applied, as it may be wheel- 
ed up all moderate hills with as little labour 
as using a walking-stick, aod is really ao as- 
sistance. I foundit so; and could go up 
quicker than otners without it; and it was 
only in very loug and very steep and bad 
hills, that { found itany weight at all. This, 
in hilly countries, reduces the rate of Koinge 
as you miy suppase, to walking nearl half- 
way. Ithink we have, ina great degree, 
ot rid of jolting, by. means of a spring of 
ance-wood lying along the whole length of 
the perch, which promises to answer well, 
with very little increase of weight. I do 
not think any metal-springs are at all appli- 
cable. Ido not think it liable to bring on 
rupture, as is supposed by some, unless a man 
is foolish enouzh to force ap hill, or over 
very rough ground; the ana a machine 
not nore than from forty to fifty pounds, 
ofess to be avery swift travel- 


can never do it. 
Ido not pr 
ler; I could not runamile without much 
exertion, a3 [have but little wind; but I. 
went the first seven milesinan boar: and, 
on the average, madesix miles aa hour, oc- 
casioned by the hills and bad road ; though, 
on level and good roads, [ expect I could 
have exceeded that rate of travelling con- 
siderably, without great exertion. But Ido 
not believe the accounts of ten and twelve 
miles an hour being performed, except dowa 
hill, which is counteracted by the u hill 
exertion. Idonot believe those of two 
wheels behind will answer, as they would 
require very great exertion, and occasion 
reater fatigue ; and the difficulty of balanc- 
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lig, is overcome ina very short time. The 
price I gave for minc 4s eight guineas; and 
I think they cannot be made under, as fear 


require true and good work. 
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THE EVERLASTING ROSE.* 


Au to thy hues! thou lovely flower, 
Still shed around thy soft perfume, 
Still smile amid the wint’ry hour, 
And boast even now a spring-tide bloom. 


Thine ie, methinks, a pleasant dream, 
Loose lingering in the icy vale, 

Of smiles, that hailed the morning beam, 
And sighs more sweet for evening’s galc ! 


Still are thy green leaves whispering 
Low sounds, to fancy's ear that tell 

Of mornings, when the wild bee's wing 
Shouk dew-drops from thy sparkling cell ! 


In April's bower thy sweets are breathed, 
And June beholds thy blossoms fair : 


ee cee ST 

* This and the two pieces following are bee 
Poems, &c. by John Anster, Esq. just publish- 
ed. The Bride of Corinth, near the conclusion 
of thie little volume, is hizh-wrought, and ter- 
rific in interest. Weare sorry only to refer to 
it: but Mr. Anster’s poems deserve a general 
perusal. 


In Autumn's chaplet thou art wreathed, 
And round December's forehead bare. 


With thee the graceful lily vied, 
As summer breezes waved her head, 
And now the snow-drop at thy side 
Meekly contrasts thy cheerful red. 


"Tis thine to hear each varying voice, 
That marks the seasons sad or gay ; 

"lhe Summer thrush bids thee rejoice, 
And wint’ry robin's dearer lay. 


Sweet flower! how happy dost thou seem 
*Mid parching beat, ‘ind nipping frost ; 

While, gathering beauty from cach beam, 
No hue, no grace of thine is lost! 


Thus hope, ‘mid life's severest days, 
Still smiles, still triumphs o'er despair ; 
Alike she lives in Pleasure's rays, 
And cold Affliction’s winter air. 


Charmer, alike in lordly bower, 
" And in the hermits cell she glows ; 
The Poet's and the Lover's flower, 
The bosom’s EVERLASTING ROSE ! 
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BALLAD.* 


8 Dantas summer sun was sinking 
With a mild light, calm and mellow, 


It shone on my little boy’s bonny cheeks, 
And his loose locks of yellow ; 


The robin was singing sweetly, 
And his song was sad and tender ; 
And my litdle boy’s eyes, while he heard the song, 
Smiled with a sweet soft splendour. 
My little boy lay on my bosom 
While his sou) the song was quaffing, 
The joy of his soul had tinged his cheek, 
And his heart and his eye were laughing: 
I sat alone in my cottage, 
The midnight needle plying; 
I feared for my child, for the rush’s light 
In the socket now was dying! 


There came a hand to my lonely lateb, 
Like the wind at midnight moaning ; 
I knelt to pra: , but rose again, 
For I heard my little boy groaning: 
I eroswsed my brow and I crossed my breast, 
Bat that night my child departed— 
They left a weakling in his stead, 
And I am broken-hearted! 
Oh ! it cannot be my own sweet boy, 
For his eyes are din and hollow, 
My little boy is gone to God, 
And his mother soon will follow ! 
The dirge for the dead will be sung for me, 
And the mass be chanted meetly, 
And I will sleep with my little boy 
Zu the moonlight churchyard sweetly. 


=r, 


THE DIRGE OF DARGO. 


(From the Gaelic.) 

The original, of which I know nothing, is, 1 am 
told, printed in Doctor Smith’s “Gaelic Poems.” 
The present imitation is from a literal translation 
by a friend.) 

CHOROUS. 

LIE the oak of the vale was thy strength and thy 

beight, 

Thy foot, like the ernet of the mountain in flight; 

Thy arm was the tempest of Loda’s fierce breath, 

Thy blade, like the blue mist of Lego, was death !— 


Alas ! how soon the thin cold cloud 
The hero’s bloody limbs must shroud ! 
And who shall tell his sire the tale ! 
Aad who shall soothe his widow’s wail ! 
—I see thy father full of days; 

For thy return behold him gaze ; 
The hand that rests upon the spear 
Trembies im feebleness and fear— 
Me shudders, and bis bald grey brow 
Is shaking like the aspen-bough, 


® The woman, in whose character these lines 
ere written, supposes her child stolen by a fairy. 
Inced not mention how prevalent the supersti- 
tion isin Ireland, which attributes most in- 
stances of sudden death to the agency of these 


spirits. 
t Eagle. 
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He gazes till his dim eyes fail 

With gazing on the fancied sail :— 

Anxious he Jooks—what sudden streak 

Flits like a sunbeam o'er his cheek ! 

—”“ Joy, joy, my child, it is the bark 

That bounds on yonder billow dark !"— 

His child looks forth with straining eye, 

And sees—the light cloud sailing by— 

—His grey bead shakes !—how sad, how weak 
That sigh !—how sorrowful that eheek !— 


Thy Bride—thy beloved, is smiling in sleep, 
She thinks on her love in the visions of night, 
She welcomes her wanderer home from the deep, 
And her Dargo she folds in the arms of delight; 
Alas! isthe dream of Cremina untrue ? 
The lord of her bosom no more shall she view ; 
The beam of his valour hath darkened and died, 
And Erin beheld how he perished in pride? 
His Bride from her slumbers will waken and weep, 
But when shall the hero arouse him from sleep? 
The yellof the stag-hound—the clash of the spear, 
May ring o’er his tomb,—but the dead will not hear; 


Once he wielded the sword, once he eheered to the 
ound, - 


But his pleasures are past, and his slumber is sound ; 

Await not his coming. ye sons of the chace. 

Day dawns !—but it nerves not the dead for the race ; 

—Await not his coming, ye sons of the spear, 

The war-tong ye sing—but the dead will not hear ! 
Ob, blessing be with him who sleeps in the grave, 

The leader of‘Lochlin! the young and the brave ;— 

On earth didst thou scatter the strength of our foes, 

—Then blessing be thine in thy cloud of repose! 


oem 


THE SOLDIER IN EGYPT. 
BY THE LATE JOHN FINLAY. 


ypao™ my slumber I woke atthe dcad hour of 
night, 
And down to the ocean I sped ; 
The moon on the billows was trembling and bright, 
As it rose o’er the Pyramids head. 
Its beams lent a magic far dearer than sleep, 
As I trod my lone course on the sand ; 
And dear was the blast as it blew o’er the deep, 
For it came from my own native Jand. 


The battle had ceased with the swect setting sun, 
But [heard its dread tamults again; 

I paused—it was nought but the answering gun 
Of the watchman afar on the plain. 


I thought of the woe and the carnage again— 
I looked o’er the wave's distant foam ; 

And the tear that had started at sight of the slain, 
I shed for the friends of my home. 


Oh ! pleasant it is,on a far foreign shore, 
To think on the days that are past— 

It wakes the dull spirit that slumbered before, 
Like the rain ’mid the burning waste. 


Was it hope or illusion my bosom that warmed, 
When I thought on the birch of the grove; 

Like a wretch half-bewildered with magic that 

charmed, 

I heard the sweet voice of my Jove. 

To the spot O forever be fettered my sight— 
W ith the sound ever charmed let me be; 

Even this eorse-covered strand is a couch of delight, 

When such visicns my faney can ace. 
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TO THE SWISS. 
BY THE sAWE. 
H°?: Swiss arise, 
The Gaul is on his way, 

His banner to the blast is lying— 
The peasants on thy hills are ughing, 

Asthey look at the long array. 

o! Swiss arise, 

The Gaul has doomed thee to death ; 


Hark, hark to the groans and sighs, 
As they rise from the vales beneath, 


Thy arm once was strong when the Austrian fell, 

And hit buckler was pierced by the arrow of Tell ; 

Though his horees were many as leaves of the spring, 

And the eagie o’ershadow'd the land with bis wing, 

Yet he fell from his heights, while destruction and 
feat 

Hang black as the shadow of night on his rear. 


Ho! watchman of the night, 
Dost hear the hoof on the plain 7 
Dost hear, in the spirits of affright,s 
The voices of the slain? 
I heard the horses hoof on the plain, 
As he paces the distant bound ; 
And the dying man, from the field of the slain, 
Slow breathes a mournful sound. 


Bind, bind the shield on the arm-~ 
Let loose the sword from its sheath ; 

And the bells that welcome the victor home, 
Shall toll for the brave in death. 


aes 
HOME, SWEET HOME ! 


Gome love to range the world’s-wide round, 
Some court the city's giddy charms, 
Some list the trumpet’s clanging sound, 
Joy'd at the thoughts of war's alarms ;— 
Ambition’s arts and Pleasure’s smiles 
With deep distrust I cautious flee, 
And Glory's vain deceitful wiles, 
For home, sweet home, is all to me! 


Fond hopes of wealth, vain dreams of ease, 
Offuture niches, future rest 
And all that F.ncy's self can please, 
Fill the void chasm of many a breast. 
They seek the busy hauntsof life, 
Explore the desert, brave the sca, 
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For these they joia in worldly strife, 
But home, sweet home, is ati to me! 
Loved home! dear scene of every bliss 
That clings around my grateful heart ! 
My M——'‘ssmile, my infant's kiss, 
What purer joys can life impart ! 
Content with what my God has given, 
I live what others wish to be ; 
Enjoying earth and hoping Heaven, 
My home, sweet home, is ali to me ! 
July 6, 1819. - VICANGS. 
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TO MY DOG. 


(COssAce, my mute companion, as thou slicep'st 
On the warm rug, coil’d up in little room, 

Enjoying much delight, why do thine ears 

Erect with sudden tremors—why should sighs 

Swell thy shagg’d sides—and inarticulate sounds 

Escape in feverish murmurings from th bosom’— 

And still, whene‘erin these mysterious fits 

Of visionary sadness I have pluckt 

Thy shaggy ears—why, with an eye where grief 

And love shed mingling glances, dost thou lie 

The hand that broke thy slumbers, and advance 

The supplicating paw, and seem to feel 

More than thy wented fendness for thy master ? 

Ist, that in the lonely sea-girt Isle 

Where thy sweet days of puppyhood were past, 

Thou hast imbib'd from the old seer who nurst thee 

Ought of prophetic vision—as thou slept 

On the dark hills capp'd with eternal clouds? 

Has that mysterious power, whieh haunts the wild 

And solitary giens, ta’en from thine eye 

The film which hides the fature ? Dost thou sce 

The woes which fill the chequer'd rolls of Time ? 

And do the joys of sorrows whith await 

Thy quite unconscious Master—as they pass, 

Cast their unreal shadows o'er thy dreams ? 

Is‘t this, which, when awaken‘d, bids thy tail 

Quiver with kindness,—this that taught thine cye 

Its mute but eloquent language ?— Sweetest Cur, 

Tho’ Cur thou be, unscemly , bandy-legg’d, 

Cloath’d in a matted wilderness of hair; 

Yet hear me, Cossack, I would trust the heart 

That beats within that canine breast of thine, 

More for its faithfulness, than many a one 

Dwelling in that proud shrine—a human bosom. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HANNAH MORE’'S NEW WORK. 
I iste few days will be published, Moral 
Sketches of Prevailing Opinions and 
Manners, Foreign and Domestic, with Re- 
flections on Prayer; by Hannah More. 

Mr. Owen, of Lanark, stated, at the re- 
cent meeting in London, that 200,000 pair of 
hands, with machinery, spin as much cottoa 
now, as, forty years ago, without machinery, 
would have employed 20,000,090, that is to 
say, 100 toi; that the cotton spun ina year, 
at this time, in this country, would require, 
without machinery, at least 6),000.000 hands, 
with single wheels; and, tnat the quaatity 
of manufactared work, of all sorts, done by 
the aid of machinery in this nation, is such as 
would require, without that aid, the labour 


of at least 400,000,000 of manufacturers. How 
evident it is, then, that machin ery enables u$ 
to enjoy tuxuries without labour; that 
labour of this kind is no longer necessary: 
and that the manafacturers ought now to 
enabled to return to the land. 

A school on the Lancasterian system was 
opened at Florence on the first of eat and 
already affords the most unequivocal proof 
of the advantages resulting from the plan of 
mutual instruction: a singular instance of 
the rapid progress of the pupils is mentioned. 
A grenadier, named Pascal Bresci, 25 years 
of age, who scareely knew the alphabet, has 
in the space of twenty days learned to read 
with facility, and to write correctly from 
dictation. 
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From Blackwood’s Edinbargh Magazine. 


THESAURUS OF HORROR ; OR THE CHARNEL-HOUSE EXPLORED!" &c.* 


HIS is a very pretty title, and we 
think the book is likely to have a 
ruo. ‘The Grave” of Blair is a sweet 
poem, but the name is much too simple, 
“‘ Thesaurus of Horror” puts the imag- 
ination at once on the alert, and noth- 
ing can be more pointed than the 
sinister horn of the dilemma, the “ Char- 
nel-House Explored.” - Nothing cao 
be more delightful than the philosophi- 
cal, poetical, and historical vanety of 
the title-page. The only fears one 
has are, eae the bill of fare promise 
more than the landlord can furnish ; 
but we can assure our gentle readers, 
that thisis far from being the case, and 
that for the sum of three and = sixpence 
per head, they may sup full of borrors 
at the Ordinary of Mr. Snart. 
But to be serious—John Snart the 


© Thesaurus of Horror; or, the Charnel-House 
Explored !! being an Historical and Philanthropie- 
al Inquisition made for the Quondam-Bleod of its 
Inhabitants ! by a contemplative Descent into the 
Uatimely Grave! shewing, by a number of Awful 
Facets that have transpired as well as from Philo- 
ephical Inquiry, the Re-Animating Power of Fresh 
Karth in cases of Syncope, ke. and the Extreme 
Criminality of Hasty Funerals: with the Surest 
Methods of Escaping the Ineffhble Horrors of Pre- 
mature Interment !! The Frightful Mysteries ofthe 
Dark Ages Laid Open, which not only Deluged the 
Reman Empire, but Triamphed over all Christen- 
dom for a Thousand Years! Entombing the Scien- 
ets, and subsequently Reviving all the Ignorance 
and Superstition of Gothic Barbarity! By John 
Saart, DiAarlewwes, Author of the Mathematical 
Prineiples of Mensuration, ke. 8vo, London. 
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philant:ropist is very far from being 
happy. Most men have something or 
other in this troublesome world to dis- 
tress them, but bis case is one of the 
most hopeless. He is not afraid of a 
change of ministers, nor of the escape of 
Buonaparte from St. Helena, but, ever 
since he arrived at the age of maturity, 
he has been in constant terror of being 
Buriep Auive. On this subject, and 
this subject alone, bas he meditated for 
twenty years past, and he has now giv- 
en to the public the fruits of his medita- 
tions below the tombs with as much 
composure as the awfulness of his most 
desperate condition would admit. 

This work is dedicated to the Duke 
of Sussex, and in the dedication the 
melancholy Snoart informs his patron, 
that, next to the subjects of religion, 
*“‘ the horrors of the grave by premature 
interment are paramount to all others.” 
Other writers, he informs us, have oc- 
casionally treated of this theme, but 
“ petrified by the Gorgon’s horrid front, 
have retired from the charge, and left it 
unfinished, rather than wound the feel- 
ings of themselves and the public by 
probing it to the bottom, until, like a 
long negiected disease, the evil (bury- 
ing alive) has become desperate, and 
almost incurable, by inveterate custom.” 

We really had no notion that things 
had got to this length, but have not the 
presumption to contradict Mr. Scart on 
a subject which he has so deeply studi- 
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ed. It would appear from bis state- 
ments, that most people are buned 
alive, and that as matters are now con- 
ducted, any lady or gentleman who is 
interred, perfectly dead, has good reas- 
on to consider her or bimself unusually 
fortunate. We perceive by reference 
to Dr. Jumieson’s Essay on Creation, 
in the Antiquarian Society, whereia 
Tnhumation is treated of incidentally, 
that the custom of burying the suppos- 
ed dead,—for we must speak cautious- 
ly—is one of very long standing. It 
ought, thereture, either to be given up 
immediately, or there ought to be a rad- 
ical reform in this system of rotien bur- 
roughs. For, the weight of taxation 
in the open air, is nothing to the pres- 
sure below, and the Scotsman himself 
will allow, tbat @ starving, is nut so 
great ap evil as a buried population. 

The Duke of Sussex is well known 
as the eloquent chairman at religious, 
political, and poetical dinners, and Mr. 
Snart seems to desire that he would 
speedi'y arrange a dinner at the London 
Tavern for the consideration of this 
subject, and at which a society might 
be formed, entitled, “Society for the 
Suppression of Premature Luierment.” 
Never, says the great Q:ralgazreg, 
does magnauimity shine so resplendent- 
ly as “when it intrepidly passes the 
Rubicon of horror, descends into the 
premature grave, and snatches the poor 
devoted victim from the ineffable fate 
of living inbumation, or being Buriep 
Auive!!!” Without doubt, the catho- 
lic emancipation itself ought to be post- 
poned till after a general grave-delivery 
of all his Majesty’s subjects, be their 
religious persuasion what it may. 

The Duke is then told that, not only 
ought he to bestir himself io this great 
work, from motives of pure philanthro- 
py, but thatin this case, “ virtue is its 
own reward, for he that establishes this 
law upon an universal basis, eventually 
secures himself from the direful penal- 
ties arising from neglecting it.” 

Mr. Soart is aware that mankind are 
slow to listen to the voice of wisdom, 
and therefore, he is far from being san- 
guine in his expectations that they will 
soon adopt measurcs to save themselves 
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from premature interment. They have 
got so accustomed to it, that it is not 
uncommon to hear the shocking expres- 
sion of “being buried alive” under @ 
cart load of blankets. But he 1s not- 
withstanding resolved to persevere— 
and we dare say (enthusiastic man that 
he is) he hopes to live and see the 
day when hearses will traverse the 
streets of our cities, burthened with the 
peaceful dead, and not, as at present, 
with persons riding unconsciously to 
quarters wherein they almost all awake 
in the morning, with feclings which it is 
needless to describe. 

We have often scen the obstinate 
perversity of the world at large well 
described, but never so well as by Mr. 
Snart. . 


“¢ A praud or self-opinionated maa ma 
very fairly hecompared with a botude whic 
has always been kept full of wine, &c. aotil 
it is ready to burst by fermentation ; and, 
could such bottle cogitate, it would think the 
repletion an essential quality of its own, (for 
fermentation, though a bouncing quality 
like pride, arises from neutadility,) and 
though it might be induced te iusult all emp- 
ty ones, or those filled with sober water, or 
ether less changeable fluid than itself, yet a 
more philosophic bottle would discern be- 
tween the vesse] and the liquor contained in 
it, both as to the quantity and quality, and 
learn modesty from the lesson.”’ 


At page 94 Mr. Snart addresses 
himself to the feelings and imagination 
of bis readers, and that person must be 
deaf indeed to his own interests, who 
is not awakened to a sense of his dan- 
ger by the following appeal, which we 
think equal to any thing that pulpit ora- 
tory has prodaced from St. Augastin 
to Dr. Chalmers, 


S¢ All other deaths admit of some relief; at 
least, the sorry one of expiring ! that is, of 
suffering the breath te escape trom the lungs, 
and men cherish the ferlorn hope, that ge 
ever oppressed through life) they shall a 
resting place in the grave, from all their la 
bours and sorrows too! but this Ning 
thought of enother conflict ia the gaol of de- 
liverance murders all hope, and the very 
transcript of divinity itself within the suffer- 
er’s breast, and stifles it in its exit; entailing 
a second death infinitely worse than that de- 
signed by nature, the horrors of which baffe 
the human pen to describe! A needless sup- 
plement of misery that far transcends the 
eriginal pemal seatence desouaced on Adam 

his pesterity for t ression, (‘‘ thou 
shalt die!’) aud refuses the maoumitted 
slave his free emancipation ! : : 

‘© Behold the hapless victim of this horrid 
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<ustom, upon the return of life, shut in the 
clay cold prison !---he lifts! ah, no !—-his 
trembling bands to procure him that relief 
he feels so much the need of ; and though be- 
fore pone Seeble by disease, made desperate 
now, by the maddening seaose of his hapless 
situation and lostesiute! But yet the attempt 
is stopt !-—the cotfin lid is shut, shut for ever f 
screwed down !-—-loaded with unrelenting 
earth ! Terror, -—-despair,---orror,-——~tor- 
ments, unknown before, seize on him! Mad- 
uess,---rage,—-all! all !---no power to live! 
no power todie! no power, alas, to cry for 
aid! but pent, barricaded, and pressed by 
accumulating condensation! The brain dis- 
tracted! the eyes starting from their sock- 
ets! the lungs ruptered! the heart rent a- 
suoder by unusual impulses! the ducts and 
giands suffused, the emuactories choked by 
surcharge of feeces, rendered viscid by inca- 
lescence aud external resistance 3 aad every 
vein and artery bursting io the super-haman 
conflict! The office of inosculation (baffled) 
trees in vain to force its valves, and ruas ret- 
rograde, bathesibe poor grappling victins io 
extravasated bioud without, and forms new 
channels within, in this dreadfal scaffle, 
which knows no cessation or abatement, till 
ceagulation’s influence stagnates and de- 

rives him of all thought, and he becomes a 
ermeatable massof murdered, senseless, de- 
composing matter | ! !” 


This is very fine and fearful cer- 
tainly—and itisno empty declaration, 
we assure you; for Mr. Snart is, with 
all bis oratory, a matter of fact man, 
and he brings forward his proofs. 
About eighty years since, the 30n of a 
Mr. Cornish, silk-mercer and milliner, 
and twice Mayor of Bath, had a son 
who was buried alive. 


‘6 Mr. Cornish, who was twice mayor 
of Bath, about eighty years since, and whose 
gtave-stone the great-grandson and writer 
of this article, remembers to have been 
shewnte him in the abbey-church there, 
was a silk-mercer and milliner of some emi- 
nence, had a son, who seemedto die ofa 
maliguast fever. The shop being the resort 
of people of fashion, it was convidered nec- 
essary to inter the body as speedily as possi- 
ble. Whilethe grave, upoa this occasion, 
was bat half filled with the earth, the grave- 
digger (like his predecessor in Hamlet) hail 
occasion to retire for a “‘stoop of liquor,” 
when some persons, who were walking in 
the abbey, which is always open to gratity 
the curiosity ofstrangers, were alarmed b 
some deep but stifled groans which appeared 
to issue from the nearly half-filled grave !—- 
a more attentive consideration of the sounds 
confirmed the heart-appalling apprehensions, 
that the person just interred had been buried 
alice {! Immediate assistance was procured; 
the earth thrown up; and the coffin wrench- 
ed open; when, horrible to relate, the poor 
victim of premature interment was discever- 
ed with his kaces and elbows beaten raw, 
aod the tears standing, in large drops, upon 
his cheeks! Betthe discovery was anhapn- 
ly too Inte to be availing; he had drunk the 
bitter cup of superlative misery to the dreg<! 
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Nothing we fondly imagined, could 
be much worse than this—but Mr. 
Saart has explored the charnel-house to 
still greater purpose, and the son of the 
silk-mercer and milliner and Mayor of 
Bath may be looked on as a happy 
man, in comparison with the more ob- 
scure tenant io his cell at Bermondsey. 


‘* But thisexample is but preparatory te 
the following case of consummate horror { 
which was discovered about the same time 1D 
Bermondsey churchyard, Surrey! In dig- 
ging a grave then about to be accupied, the 
operator came te a previously interred coffin, 
whose cover, orside, by a cause (hereafter 
to be explained), gave way, which induced 
the removal of that part entirely ; baa 
to examine whether the benes were fit to be 
taken out, as is usual, to be deposited in the 
charnel or bone house! when a spectacle 
presented itself to view, the relation only of 
which turns the course of nature, and makes 
her crimson tide run retrograde toward its 
own original sonrce for protection ! A spec- 
tacle ! that must appal the heart of any be- 
ing who is pot more or less than man! 


We cannot think so ill of our readers 
as to suspect, fora moment, that they 
stand in need of any more anecdotes of 
this sort—else we would give thema 
very striking account of prematnre in- 
terment which Mr. Snart maintains oc- 
curred about a year ago in Edinburgh. 


“¢ The next case that has transpired within 
the writer’s knowledge is nota twelve-month 
back, and, according to newspaper reports, 
ts well authenticated. itbappened at Edin- 
burgh, and teems with similar horrors to 
those cases at Baih and Bermondsey.” 


We recollect something of the cir- 
cumstance. ‘The old lady died in the 
High Street,‘and, at her own especial 
request, was buried in a blue gown, 
But we believe Mr. Snart to be misin- 
formed asto the prematurity of her in- 
terment, for she was dead enouzh in all 
conscience ; and the idle rumour of her 
having been restored to life, though as- 
serted by a few, was believed by none, 
and has now wholly died away. Mr. 
Swart then adds: 

“ Reader, here is a matchless (rageddy in- 
deed! not fonnded upou fiction, but upea 
fucts! asubjectof supreme intsery and su- 
perlative distress! one that will justify any 
mode of expression, and for which, instead 
of suppressing the exubcrance of thought 
and intensity of description, it requires a 
pen dipped in liquid fire to depict.---No fan- 
guage can be adequate to the immensity of 
the horrors! and even Ayperhvle itself, which 
distortsand exaggerates all other dings he- 
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bass their natural size and dimension, fails 
, and cannot produce a metaphor equiv- 
alent to the plain matter of fact; and, if 
dramatic writers want a transcendant figure 
for their future fictions, to harrow up the soul! 
let them find the motive to it in the untimely 
grave!!!’ 


Having thus established the exist- 
ence of the evil, and depicted it in such 
fearful colours, Mr. Snart proposes the 
remedy. “ Let not,” says he, “ men 
rest, till they see the ultimate issue of it 
reduced into a anent law, estab- 
lished by ct y parliament, enacting, 
that no person shall, upon pain of death, 
bury their relatives or friends under a 
month,” &c. He even goes so far as 
to recommend torture in addition to 
death, as the punishment for this hein- 
ous crime ; “‘ death in the common way 
is too lenient a punishment for so great 
. acrime as smothering another in the 
grave !” 


Variation of Flowers. 
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We had intended to indulge in a few 
reflections and speculations on prema- 
ture interment, but our limits forbid. 
If we are to believe Mr. Snart, and his 
reasoning seems unanswerable, a vast 
number of worthy people sare at this 
very moment in no enviable situation ; 
and though before this article has gone 
to press, all will be over with them, we 
do trust that the bill hinted at by him 
will be brought on during the present 
meeting of Parliament. It may seem 
invidious to mention names; but we 
seriously beseech Mr. Colburn to con- 
sider what he is about, and that he will 
infallibly get the character of a most 
notorious quack, if he suffers any more 
of his poor patients to suffer premature 
interment, during a syncope, like Dr: 
Polidori. 


SS 


NATURAL HISTORY.—VARIATION OF FLOWERS, 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine- 


MR. URBAN, June 25. 

[ HAVE of late paid particular at- 

tention to the variation produced in 
Flowers by planting them in gardens, 
in a richer soil than what they are ac- 
customed to in a wild state ; and I am 
convinced maoy popular errors yet re- 
maio to be eradicated respecting the 
causes and extent of this variety in the 
colour and multiplication of the petals 
of plants. I shall not, at present, enter 
into any discussion respecting the causes, 
but merely state a few facts which have 
fallen under my notice. 

In two borders contiguous to each 
other, some common garden poppy- 
seeds were scattered. In one of these 
borders, in which grew an abundance 
of white flowers, all the poppies (which 
were doub! -) acquired a whitish colour, 
and were only tznged with red, while in 
the other border, containing none but 
red flowers, all the seeds scattered pro- 
duced poppies, which, though doubled, 
produced red flowers. The vulgar 
Opinion is, that the poppies acquired 
their colours from the other flowers 
which grew immediately about them, 
This, however, I disbelieve; but I 


propose a question : could the soils be 
so different, from some accidental mix- 
ture, as to produce the variety in colour, 
while the soil which produced the whi- 
tish-coloured poppies was so favourable 
to the growth of certain plants with 
white flowers as to induce them to flou- 
trish there? Another popular notion, 
which I should be glad to see cleared 
up, is, that by planting many single or 
wild flowers near double ones, the for- 
mer will become duuble ? If this be 
true, it must be by the accidental mix- 
ture of the farina. 

I should like to know, through the 
medium of your Miscellany, what is 
the opinion of botanists generally with 
regard to the garden-poppy. Is it 
merely a variety of the white poppy, 
papaver somniferum ? Iam inclined 
to think not ; forthe white poppy has 
some essential characteristics, among 
others the bigness of the capsule, and 
colour of the seed. It is urged on the 
other hand, that the white poppies sowo 
in gardens become variegated, that is, 
they do not go on sowing themselves as 
white poppies. But may not this be 
owing to the white kind not bearing the 
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cold of winter, and the seeds perishing, 
while the seeds of the garden or varie- 
gated poppy remain unhurt, and spring 
Up again in summer 7. 


Yours, &c. T. F. 


Pulpit Eloquence.— Dr. Chalmers. 
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P.S. I have seen recently many in- 
termediate varieties between the garden 
and the white poppy ; aod many seem 
to have sprung from seeds out of the 
same capsula. 


PULPIT ELOQUENCE—CHALMERS. 
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From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


HERE is perhaps no triumph of 

human genius so instantaneous, so 
unrivalled, and so splendid, as that of 
the Preacher. It is more peculiar than 
that of the General, for he shares his 
glory witb multitudes, and there is not 
one ip all bis army who would consent 
to give him the undivided praise. The 
eloquence of the Lawyer is corrupted 
by our knowledge that he has received 
a fee, and that of the Politician is fet- 
tered by the details of business, and 
the certainty of a reply. The Poet is 
the only one whose art can boast of 
producing an equal effect on the human 
passions ; but then the days of solemn 
recitation and choral accompaniments 
have long since gone by, and the enthu- 
siasm excited in a closet must always 
be inferior to that which is kindled in 
an assembly. The Dramatic poet, in- 
deed, who should be present at the re- 
presentation of his own tragedy, must 
be supposed to have attained the sum- 
mit of literary enjoyment. But even 
here the triumph is neither instantane- 
ous nor entire. The Parisians, it is 
true, used to call for the poet when the 
curtain fell; and they crowned Vol- 
taire with garlands, and carried him in 
procession about the stage. But all 
this was an after thought; and the 
first and most hearty of their acclama- 
tions fell to the share of Clermont and 
Le Kain. 

The sacred preacher is elevated 
above his audience ; he speaks as one 
having authority ; and the honour, if 
honour there be, is entirely and indis- 
putably his own. He is furnished, in- 
deed, with no inconsiderable advantage 
by the character of the scene, the audi- 
ence, and the subject. The sanctity 
ef the place, the very spectacle of a 


multitude assembled to unite in the 
worship of their Creator, is sufficient 
to still every unworthy passion, and to 
exclude every debasing thought. We 
are in the bouse of God, and we can- 
not enter it without having our atten- 
tion carried away from the business, 
the amusements, the passions of the 
world, and fixed upon the great con- 
eerns of the nobler part of man—death, 
judgment, and eternity. We invoke 
the pity of a pure and compassionate 
Creator, in the merits ofa divine, a 
gentle, a suffering, Redeemer. We 
look around us, and we see the old and 
the young, the rich, the poor, the noble, 
and the menial, all gathered together 
for one purpose, and confessing before 
the throne of God that they are equal 
in his sight, all children of Adam, all 
sinful dust and ashes. When we en- 
ter the church we have the same sense 
of our degraded condition and immortal 
destiny with which we walk over the 
graves. If we have the power of 
thought, we must be serious; if we 
have the feelings of men, we must be 
humble, kindly, and composed. 

The preacher has no occasion to 
create a disposition io his hearers. 
They who are ever likely to listen, are 
already before him in all the calmness 
of reflection, The proud are humbled 
into the sense of human weakness ; the 
lowest are partakers in the sublimest of 
contemplations. We come not as crit- 
ics but as sinners—prepared to scrutin- 
ize, not the faults of the preacher's rhe- 
toric, but the mazes, perplexities, and 
errors of our own mysterious lives. 
Our predominant feelings are those of 
shame, sorrow, and awe; and we are 
there with the unsuspecting confidence 
and reposing simplicity of children, 
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waitiag to have our faith confirmed, our 
hopes exalted, and our love kiod!ed, 
Aa voice of the messenzer of God. 

e stand drooping and silent a:nong 
the gloomy columns and tombstoues of 
the choir— it is his to open the gates of 
the sanctuary, aod reveal the redoubled 
he:cht and spleadour of the aGrial domme. 

A portion of that reverence waich 
we feel for our God, mingles insensib'y 
with our ideas of those who have da- 
voted themselves to his service. We 
think of the lowly, and affectionate, and 
and cheering offices in which the minis- 
ter spends his days. We see the man 
whose business it is to comfort the bro- 
ken-bearted, and to bind up the wounds 
of the afflicted ep'ritt—who sits by the 
sick-bed of the Clicistian, and composes 
the fainting soulto meet without borror 
the azonies of death. We cannot look 
without love and admiration on the 
godlike devotion of that man who has 
forfeited all hopes of worldly prefcr- 
ment and worldly fame, and given his 
undivided strenyth to benevolence, 
which is its own reward, and piety, 
which holds its communion with the 
heavens, and look for its recompence 
upon high. Ile isthe type of all that 
is kind, and pure, and lovely, in our 
nature. He is the martyr o: humanity. 
His watchinzs bave been not for him- 
self but for bis brethren. Ifthe veteran 
soldier be at all times entitled to res- 
pect, surely the gray hairs of the aged 
priest are worthy of a yet more melting 
veneration ; and in these moments of 
silent contemplation, when our thoughts 
turo not on the comparative strength of 
human jotellects, but on the more aw- 
ful and eternal relations between God 
and man, we are willing to confess that 
he has chosen the better part,—that all 
other occupations are mean when com- 
pared with his,—and that the internal 
peace and conscious heroism of a miod 
devoted to employments such as these, 
must in themselves be a treasure far be- 
yond all the riches, power, aod honour, 
to which other men attain. 

It is perhaps from the very excellence 
of this preparation that the main diffi- 
culties of sacred eloquence arise. Were 
our thoughts of a more ordinary cast, 
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it would be more easy to elevate them : 
were our feelings lessexcited,the preach- 
er might have it more in his power to 
mould them to his will, Ee has the 
delicate task of supporting enthusiasm, 
which is aiready great; and when the 
fire iz in its brilliancy, itis scarcely pos- 
sible to feed its fames without dimio- 
ishing its lustre. Itis, besides, of the 
nature of all powerful emotions, either 
to become stronger or to become weak- 
er; there is no stedfastoess in passion. 
The incantation must become more aw- 
ful az it proceeds, and there is fear, 
when once the deep charm 1s upon us, 
that a sicle hasty word or uohallowed 
motion may dissolve the mystery. The 
least vulgarity of expression, the least 
mevoness of thought, the — least 
obtuseness of feeling, seems asout of 
place in the pulpit, as a profane jest. 
would be on the scaffold or the death- 
bed. Tine more inajestic the character 
of the preacuer, the more patutul would 
be to us the imperfections of the man. 
our thoughts would begin to flow inte 
another channel, and the meditations 
with which we departed, might be more 
earthly than those with which we 
came. 

There are indeed some favoured 
spirits which are exempted from all such 
fear, The aged saint, whose soul 1s 
weaned from all the thoughts and van- 
ities of the world, whose only book is 
his Bible, whose sole delight is in con- 
templation ;—the innocent and unqnes- 
tioning piety of childhood ;—the ten- 
der and submissive sanctity of woman : 
—these may hid defiance to all the in- 
abilities of the preacher. Their thoughts 
are so siinple, their affections so lovely, 
their retigion so habitual, that to destroy 
the tenor of their holy reflections and 
humble hopes would be to shake their 
existence to its centre, and convulse the 
very essence of their souls. Many,very 
many, such spirits are in every Chris- 
tian land ; itis their purity which re- 
deems our nature from its reproach, and 
testifies that man was not originally 
made to be a sinner. They torm the 
link bet ween ordinary men and angels ; 
their divine thoughts are the steps of 
that ladder which preserves unbroken | 
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the communication between earth and 
heaven. But with the young, the gay, 
the busy, the ambitious spirits of the 
earth, the case is widely different. 
They bave endeavoured to lay aside 
their usual thoughts, and they would 
fain be pious for a season; but the 
weizht of worldly corruption hangs 
close about them, and their unwilling 
Spirits are but too prone to sink back 
into the ordinary level of their desires, 
Their passions are strong, their pursuits 
industrious, their holiness a struczle, 
their religion a violence; and it re- 
quires all the art of a consummate mas- 
ter, to preserve alive that faint spark of 
devotion which bas been kindled in 
their souls. To the truly devout and 
godly of bis audience, and to the miuis- 
ter himself, afew simple ejaculn'one, 
a few heavenly breathings of coz ideace, 
a few words of unaffected tenderne-s, 
might be a sufficient homily. But the 
preacher must address, not the few, but 
the many ; and itis this which ren- 
ders it necessary that sacred eloquence 
should be an art. 

Like every other great and dignified 


ert—like painting, sculpture, or poetry, | 


its most perfect performances appear, 
indeed, to be the work of inspiration 
orenchantment. Who ever represen- 
ted to himself Raphael touching tbe di- 
vine lineaments of his Madonna? or 
Phidias shaping a rude mass of stone in- 
to the countenance of bis Olympic 
Jove ? or Milton seeking for rhymes 
in Lycidas, or balancing similes for the 
speeches of Satan ? or who that quakes 
beneath the unfettered eloquence of 
Chalmers remembers that pages were 
blotted, and the midaight oil consumed 
ia search of images which seem to be 
the easy suggestions of an overflowing 
fancy, or sentences which come upon 
his ear like the first and natural lan- 
guage of a commanding soul? Yet 
itis most true, that he who is the best 
preacher of the day is also the most la- 
borious, and tbat it would be es impos- 
sible fora careless extemporist to utter a 
sermon like one of his, asit would be 
for a player of voiuutaries to strike off 
the dead march in Saul, or a Neapoli- 
tan improvisatore to thunder out Tue 
Graour. 
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But if it be troe that there is no art 
more difficult than that of the preacher, 
itis at least certain that no other theme 
cootains so many elements of inspira- 
tion as tbat upon which be bas chosea 
to dilate. We, indeed, are very sel- 
dom able to appreciate that to which 
we are accusiomed. The majesty 
of the Christian Religion 1s familiar 
to us ;—i(3 lofty images are ever be- 
fore us;—its mysterious truths are 
revealed to us in our childhood ;— 
the spirit of its tenderness is diffused 
over ail our feelings, and the sublimity 
of its promises over all our hopes ;——we 
may call ourselves what we will, but 
itis as impossible for us not to be 
Chrisuans, as itis for us not to be men. 
The hardicst infidel owes the boasted 
purity of his morality, and dignity of 
bis foncepticna, to those scriptures at 
which he scoffs, and that faith which 
he would undermine. ‘The oracles of 
(iod were net ettered in vain; and 
they who are the mest unconscicus of 
their influence, cannct write a line in 
their disparag-ment, without bearing 
witness to their power. Voltaire, 
who spent a long lite ni wiful mocke- 
ry of our retvyion, was not aware that 
the most noble of his productions 
is amero conto from the Bible, and 
thet it was only his intimacy with 
Isaiah which cou'd ever have enabled 
his light spirit to dictate such a poem as 
Zaire, If we look back to the most 
splenclid ages of Greece and Rome, and 
examine the writings of their profound- 
est philosophers and most elevated 
poets, we shall see no confidence in in- 
mortality,—no sense of deity,—no pu- 
tity of affection,—no gentleness of love, 
which can s:staia a comparison with 
what we may find in the treacherous 
writings of that scoffing Frenchman. 
In Homer we see a melancholy dread 
cf dissolution, and an undiscuised be- 
lief that the trne happinees of man is 
inseparable from the poszeszion of bis 
senses,—in Auschylus, a dark and mye 
terious Impression of tatalty,—in So- 
phocles, a vague preserctiment of retr- 
bution,—in Euripides, a restless and 
sophiatical scepticism,—in Plato, mys- 
tic and undetinabie aspirings,—in Ci 
cero, doubts which would tain be sat- 
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isfied,—in Lucan, contempt,—in Tac- 
itus, despair, But if we turn to the 
book of any modern infidel, we shall 
find a morality, before which Socrates 
would have bowed himself like a child, 
—hopes which would have illuminated 
the gloomy dreams of Aéschylus,—and 
faith whica would have cheered and 
gladdened the majestic spirit of Plato. 

Christianity is not only the fountain 
ofall our hopes, she is also the guide 
of all our science, and the inspiration 
ofall our art. The great fathers of 
modera philosophy, Bacon, Newton, 
Locke, and Kant, were devout men, 
and all anxious to promote human 
science with a view to the glory of 
their God. The chisel of Michael 
Angelo exerted its noblest efforts on 
the revelation of Mount Sinai, and 
Raphael esteemed no subjects worthy 
of his pencil but the virgin majesty of 
Mary, or the kindness, the sufferings, 
aod the glories, of his Redeemer. 
Christianity kindled the genius of De 
Castro, Feneloo, Klopstock, and Tas- 
so; and the spirit of the Gospel was 
the muse of Milton. Mankind have 
become weaned from their old predi- 
lection for outward achievements, and 
devoted with ever increasing interest to 
subjects of internal feeling and spiritual 
import. Eternity has been revealed to 
us, and we are compelled to look on 
the present as a mere point of nothiog- 
ness, We rest contented with no 
earthly conclusions ; in all music, in all 
poetry, and in all philosophy, we re- 
quire to have a glimpse beyond the 
grave. Weare permitted to gaze on 
the great tragedy of human life, which 
has creation for its commencement,— 
angels and demons for its machinery, 
—the passions of mea for its actors,— 
and judgment for its catastrophe ;—and 
it 18 DO wonder that we have lost our 
relish for all meanerdramas. Religion 
_4s the prevailing spirit of theage. The 
Messenger of God has weapons in his 
hand to which we are not disposed to 
offer any resistance ; let him use them 
firmly but gently, and he shall make 
willing captives of us all. 

The world has already seen many 
periods ia which the paramount influ- 
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ence on the minds of men, has been 
that exerted by the ministers of our re- 
ligion. Such was the age of Augus- 
tine, who turned the best arms of the 
Greeks against themselves, and by the 
profoundness of his reasonings, no less 
than by the vigour of his eloquence, 
demolished the cause of heathenism 
among the nations of the west. Such, 
too, in latter times, was the age of Bos- 
suet, Pascal, and Massillon, who con- 
tended with successful mastery agaiast 
the pernicious paradoxes of Des Cartes, 
and the incipient spirit of infidelity. 
Had France been so happy as to pos- 
sess a series of worthy successors to 
these illustrious men, what miseries and 
degradations mightshe not have been 
spared ? But no sooner were they laid 
in their graves, than scepticism gained 
courage, and began to walk triumphant- 
ly abroad. Those stern and awful 
voices, which had stilled the babbling 
of the scoffer, and supported the 
skrinking courage of the feeble believ- 
er, were now mute, and the adversaries 
of our faith proceeded, unchecked, in 
their career. The champions of relig- 
ion themselves, became cold and faint- 
hearted ; they could not brook the en- 
vious ridicule that was heaped upon their 
causeand upon themeelves,and they gave 
upthestroogestof their fastnesses,and laid 
aside the most celestial weapons of their 
armoury,io the vain hope of conciliating 
the favour or forbearance of a treacher- 
O18, insatiate, and exulting enemy. 
Every noble association was by degrees 
destroyed,—every pure and simple 
feeling debased,—every lofty principle 
eradicated,—and all the generous chi- 
valry of France forgotten ;—the conse- 
quences of irreligion have been written 
in characters of fear, in the corrupted 
heartlessness of domestic manners, and 
the most profligate and blood-stained 
of political revolutions. 

We may thank other things than ac- 
cident, that the ministers of religion in 
this country have not to contend with 
the same obstacles which meet their 
brethren in France. The habitual dis- 
positions of the British people are not 
frivolous and unthinking, but sober, 
airnest, and devout. Our veneration 
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for the institutions of our fathers has 
not been shaken by any convulsions of 
democracy,—our antique associations 
preserve ai] their force,—the throne and 
the altar are still viewed by us with un- 
broken affection, and we look back with 
pride and reverence to along line of 
manly and pious ancestors. The spirit 
of religion is mingled witb our earliest 
visions of innocent enjoyment ; our first 
indelible impressions of maternal ten- 
derness and fatherly concern are en- 
twined with ideas of Christian meek- 
ness, charity, and love,—with the me- 
mory of simple prayers and the even- 
ing sacrifice of psalms. He among us 
that throws aside his Christianity, breaks 
in sunder the chords that should lie 
nearest to his heart, and infuses the cold- 
ness of indifference, or, it may be, the 
bitterness of remorse into that cup of 
solitary meditation which should over- 
flow with intermingled melancholy, 
softness, and delight.—A spirit such as 
that ofChalmers, would feel itself strange- 
ly out of place under the gilded cano- 
py of a Parisian pulpit. But it is a 
compliment to our nation, that with us 
he is at home. | 

He is the symbol of directness and 
and simplicity,—he unites his power of 
Imagination, his profoundness of reason, 
his majesty of eloquence, with affec- 
flons as uncorrupted, and feelings as 
tender, as dwell within the pure and 
angelic bosom of an infant. He has 
surveyed mankind in all their condi- 
tions,—he has scrutinized all the ma- 
zes of their passions and their guilt,— 
but he has done this from the holy pio- 
nacle of the temple, and no spot of hu- 
man vanity or presumption has been al- 
lowed to mingle itself with his soul. 
He bas the art to make us listen to him 
with all the reverence which is due to 
a superior being, without taking away 
from the intimacy of that affection 
which biads us to natures like our own. 
We look upto him as to a father, or 
an elder brother, with an awe that 
is tempered with kindness, and an 
admiration that is stained by no lurk- 
ing poison of envy. He produces at 
once the highest enjoyment in our in- 
tellect, and the most soothing calm with- 
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in our hearts. We perceive, indeed, 
that he has the voice and the au- 
thority of a prophet, but we never forget 
that he has also the sympathies and fel- 
low-feelings of aman. 

We might take from him his reason- 
ings, his philosophy, his genius, he 
would stil] be the most engaging of all 
orators, could be only retain that im- 
passioned freedom which gives vent to 
the mild aud heavenly feelings where- 
with his bosom overflows. In this age 
of suspicion, mistrust, and mockery, 
most men are afraid of being ridiculed, 
should they unfold their inmost emo- 
tions, and retain, buried within the re- 
cesses of their hearts, nay, oot unfre- 
quently disguise, under an external 
veil of coldness and apathy, that gen- 
uine and melting tenderness, and that 
hallowed enthusiasm, which form in 
the eye of God, and whenever they are 
made manifest, in the opinion of all 
good men, the best counter-balance to 
that weight of infirmity and sin, where- 
of the great mass of every buman char- 
acter is composed. The error has not 
only gone abroad among the common 
walk< of life, it has crept into the senate- 
house and the sanctuary; it has ban- 
ished all the fire of patriotism from the 
speeches ofthe statesman, and not a 
little of the fervency of devotion from 
the more solemn oratory of the priests. 
But Chalmers is too sensible of the dig- 
nity of his genius, to truckle to these 
base and chilling observances original- 
ly invented by the cold and calculating 
infidel, although adopted by not a tew 
among the sincerest of his brethren. 
He knows that he is the messenger 
of God to man; he knows that he 
would be unfaithful to his master should 
he leave behind him the most piercing 
of his weapons when he goes forth into 
the battle. He will not consent toconceal 
that which isin itself noble,out of aregard 
to prejudices that are mean. His own 
heart and the gospel are both creations 
of his God, and, ** being things so ma- 
jestical,” he will not ‘‘ offer them the 
least shew of violence.” He throws 
himself upon us with the fearless digni- 
ty of inspiration, and his voice awakens 
a sleeping echo in every human soul on 
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which it comes. God has sent him 
there to speak truth in thunder, and he 
flings away from him, and tramples be- 
neath his feet, all the worthless associa- 
tions with which our hearts ure bound 
to mere earthly things,—he holds his 
eyes fixed on the grandeur aod mag- 
nificence of his mission ; and as his 
soul rolls onward to the final accom- 

| . é 
plishient of the mighty end in view, 
the most common expressions seem to 
partake of the glory that agitates and 
disturbs bis spirit. 

When he commences the’ worship 
of his God, it ought to be acknowled- 
ged, that there is about him and around 
him an undescribable air of pa-sionless 
constraint, that to the untbinking mind 
may appear like indifference or want of 
devotion. Hereads the psalm with a 
tame and hurried monotony,—and e- 
ven inthe prayer which follows, we 
scarcely feel that we are in the presence 
of Chalmers. But io truth, this air of 
apathy 1s breathed from the struggling 
passions of his soul. ‘Though the 
congregation know it not, he knows the 
awtul, the sublime, the overpowering 
sanctities conceived within his spirit ; 
he seenis almost afraid of trusting himself 
with a glimpse of those conceptions 
which he is soon about to scatter like 
lightning around him ;—calm, still, and 
unmoved, as his aspect looks in the 
time of prayer, the waves are even then 
rising within bis soul; we seem to 
hear afar off, as in the tranquillity of 
noon, the voice of the coming tempest ; 
and the silence of the house of God, 
whispering with the weak voice of the 
preacher, is, to those who have heard 
Chalmers at the height of his elevation, 
awful, as some scene of nature, when 
the very rustling of the leaf gives fore- 
warniug of the thunder. 

Ere we have heard many sentences 
of his sermon, we feel that we are in the 
- presence of a great man. A charm is 
upon us—at once awful and delightful. 
We feel as if indeed born again,—as if 
in total forgetfulness of our own worth- 
less individual selves,but belonging to a 
race of beings whose natures are imper- 
fect,but whose destiny is glorious. Those 
old associations and impressions to 
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which we have all our lives been ac- 
customed, begin to start one by one in- 
to a new state of brightness and vigour. 
In every step of his progress, he seems 
to dissolve, by the touch of his magic 
wand, that stony sleep of lethargy io 
which some noble feeling of our nature 
had for aseason been entranced. He 
gives us no new arguments, no new im- 
ages, but he scatters the vivid rays of 
poetic splendour over those which, by 
the very frequency’ of repetition, have 
ceased to have any power either upon 
our reason or our fancy. We are lost 
in a vague maze of wonder, how it 
should happen that all these things 
seemed so trivial to us before,—how 
arguments so convincing should have 
appeared weak, or images so appalling 
should have passed tamely and dimly 
before our eyes. . He has at last gain- 
ed the undisputed mastery, and we 
yield up our spirits that he may do 
with them according to his will. Our 
souls are quickened with a more vig- 
orous sense of life ; our heartstrings vi- 
brate with unknown intensity of emo- 
tion. He carries our enthusiasm along 
with him io flights, whose loftiness we 
should not have dared toimagine. He 
plunges us into depths of contrition, 
from which he only could teach us to 
emerge, and shakes us over yawning 
abysses of despair, where his hand 
alone could preserve us from the last. 
precipice of ruin. He melts us with love, 
kindles us with hope, or darkens us with 
horror. We feel as if we were in the 
p of some commanding angel, 
borne through all the untravelled fields 
of ether ;—-now wrapped in the black 
recesses of thunder, now gliding through 
fleecy clouds of gold and amber, now 
floating majestically through the free 
aod azure expanses of the untroubled 
sky. The stars begin to gleam upon 
us with a warmer lustre, earth lies far 
below a dim and rolling orb, and our 
eyes begin to descry afar offthe crystal 
battlements of heaven. We are wil- 
ling to confess that we have never lived 
before, and would sacrifice ages of 
earthliness for one moment of a rapture 

so divine. 
It arises not from the weakness, but 
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the will, of Chalmers, that he very eel- 
dom keeps us long at the summit of 
this elevation. He seems to be iosensi- 
ble that the splendours which he has 
revealed to us are either new or daz- 
zling. His genius regards the universe 
as its birthright, and, be basno uo- 
due partiality tor the richer and more 
magnificent regions of his domain. 
With the same overpowering sweep 


of mastery, he brings us at once from’ 


the heaven to the earth, and from the 
earth to the heaven, and, however ma- 
jestic may have been bis elevation, he 
has not the air of feeling any degrada- 
toa from his descent. He compels us 
indeed to follow his footsteps into the 
basest tracks of mortality, and lays opeo 
the infirmities, the frailties, the errors, 
the vileness,of our nature, with the keen 
indignation of a Juvenal, no less wil- 
lingly than he has already inflamed and 
parified our spirits with the angelic en- 
tbusiasm ofa Milton. But there is dif- 
fused over the humblest of bis representa- 
tions a redeeming breath of Christian sub- 
limity a thousand times more ennobling 
than all the stern and unbending dignities 
of the Porch. He does not, like the phi- 
losophers of old, confine all grandeur to 
Contemplation ; heclotbes with majesty 
the most common offices of life, and 
teaches that the meanest of his chris- 
tian hearers may exert, ia the bosom 
of bis family, and in the manly perse- 
verance of painful labours, virtues more 
lofty and divine than were ever called 
up by the pure spirit of the Stagyrite, 
or ever floated among the mystica! and 
foreboding dreams of Plato. ‘These 
are the thiogs which fill the walls of 
his church with crowds the most min- 
gied, yet the most harmonious that were 
ever collected together for social enjoy- 
ment or social good. It is this that 
makes the wise and the great come to 
bave their souls fed like infants by the 
liberal hand of his genius, and makes 
the poor man and the ignorant steal 
from the precious moments of his week- 
day toil, that bis spirit may be sustain- 
ed and kindled by the inspiring voice 
of Chalmers. He is not the preacher 
of aay oneclass ; he is the common 
orator of man. 
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Were our hearts indeed as dead and 
as cold as monumental marble, they 
could not fail to sympatbise with such 
a preacher. Te has given up his soul 
to the full sway of his emotions, and he 
summons from the depths of a con- 
vulsed spirit things more awful, a3 well 
as more lovely, than could ever be 
dreamed of by the ordinary mind of 
man. We need only to look upon 
him, to see that his heart is bursting 
with the deluge of bis zeal. His coun- 
tenance glares with the feeling of unut- 
terable things : his voice quivers, and 
his limbs tremble ; and we perceive 
that he is in the agony of inspiration. 
It isin such an attitude of awlul ecsta- 
cy that we represent to ourselves the 
Elebrew prophet, when ‘“ the heavens 
were opened, and he saw visions of 
God, being among the captives by the 
river of Chebar.” It isto sucha tone 
of solemn denunciation that earth shall 
listen, when ‘ the angel shall come 
down, having great power, and crying 
mightily with a strong voice, Babylon 
the great is fallen !” 


Sometimes, when listening to his 
prophetic voice, the soul feels all at 
once chained and bound down to the 
contemplation of some one grand pic- 
ture which he has unfolded to our im- 
agination. Fora while we are lost as 
in a dream, and the scene before us 
fades away from our eyes. We sud- 
denly awake from our reverie, and, 
lifting our gaze to the pulpit, there is 
is the mighty preacher thundering be- 
fore us: he seems to us, in bis re-ap- 
pearing effulgence, like a being sent from 
afar to comfort, to admonish, and to 
command ; an Image of the dwellers 
in eternity seems there speaking to the 
children of time ; and our hearts ex- 
pand, as they thrill with the concenter- 
ed bopes of immortality. If we could 
suppose a humao creature so miserable 
as to dread the extinction of the soul 
within bim,let him listen unto Chalmers 
speaking of death and of the grave, and 
he will feel himself prepared to pass 
through all the horrors of dissolution, 
as fearlessly as if on board a mighty 
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ship, sailing io all her glory through 
some gult of roaring darkness, into the 
azure bosom of everlasting calm. 

While Chalmers is preaching, a 
sublime effect is created by the univer- 
sal harmony of sentiment spread over a 
breathless congregation. _ All who 
come within the empire of his soul are 
raised to the same level. Now the 
young are solemn as the old; now the 
old are impassioned as the young : the 
most ignorant are suddenly enlightened, 
the most callous penetrated, the most 
haughty humbled, the most humbled 
assured. All the artificial distinctions 
of society are lost and forgotten ; he 
deals with the primary and eternal 
emotions of our nature ; youth, beau- 
ty, health, riches, and worldly hon- 
ours, are phantoms without a name. 
His utterance is of the secrets of the 
heart and the awfulness of judgment : 
our souls are stripped of their earthly 
garments, and we stand all alike wretch- 
ed and sinful, but all alike resigned and 
hoping suppliants before the footstool of 
God, and beneath the gracious smile of 
a Redeemer. If wecan spare a thought 
away from ourselves, let us but look 
around, and every breath is hushed, 
every cheek is pale, every eye is rivet- 
ted. In the midst of all that multitude 
his voice is heard, like a mighty river 
rolling through the breathless solitude 
of nature; nor are tbe lifeless rocks 
and trees rooted in more motionless re- 
pose, than the thousands sitting there in 
the awe-struck stillness of pervading 
devotion. 

Truly the Sabbath-worship of our 
God isa sublime worship, when our 
souls are upbeld in their aspirations 
heavenward by sucha preacher. He 
teaches us to regard with still holier 
feelings that consecrated day ; and we 
look forward with delight to the com- 
ing Sabbath, when our piety is to be 
again restored and strengthened. The 
stir of life is hushed ina great city : for 
one day the busy heart of man is at rest, 
aod heaven is allowed its dominion 
over earth. The bells are tolling in the 
calm ; a-shoal of people flows on to- 
wards the house of God; and for a 
Qeason no sound is in the city but the 
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voice of the preacher or the singing of 
holy psalms. In that crowd there may 
be curiosity and idle thoughts, nay, 
even dark passions and evil spirits : 
such is the doom of oar humanity. 
But one hour of perfect freedom from 
vice, from meanness, and from folly, is 
now given unto all. All.are admitted 
into adream and a vision of glorys 
and who shall say what blessed effects 
may remain, long after the voice of the 
preacher is silent? Awakened devo- 
tion that bas slept for years—generous 
aud gentle emotions deadened by the 
world’s law—the long-lost innocence 
of childhood—the tenderness of youth- 
ful affections—the enthusiasm of youth- 
ful piety—the recollections of prayers 
uttered on bended knees—of the voice 
of dead parents who blessed our infan- 
cy—all that softens, beautifies, and 
sublimes humanity, returns upon our 
hearts like a gale from Paradise, and 
in that mood they are open to the tid- 
ings of salvation, It is nota vain and 
delusive enthusiasm ; itis not a sud- 
den swelling of human exultation ; but 
it isa conviction sent in peace and rap- 
ture through our souls, that the hea- 
vens are the abode of more than broth- 
erly—more than fatherly, love ;—that 
awful eyes arelooking on us with pity 
and compassion ;—that awful hands 
are stretched out to embrace us ;—and 


that it isin the power of all to secure 


everlasting bliss, by the holy, devout, 
submissive acknowledgment and accep- 
tance of the promise of redemption. 
Let it not be said that such emotions 
must necessarily be transient, True, 
that they cannot continue in all their 
force. Weareof this world, and its 
voice must beobeyed. But think not 
that the shower is dred up though it 
disappears. It falle upon the dry dust 
of our souls, and its influence is attested, 
at some futare time, by flowers and ver- 
dure. Who is thereso dull, so dead to 
the influence of ennobling thoughts, as 
not to love to recall the hours of 
sionate exaltation! The soul will re- 
vert to its triumphs; if waking cares 
will not permit, yet will we dream of 
them in our very sleep—sleeping or 
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—end our spirits are often, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, striving to be 
fitted and prepared for their future des- 
tiny. 

in a great city especially, the influ- 
ence ofsuch a preacher as Chalmers 
defies calculation. The intelligent 
minds of well-educated men, relieved 
from the laudable though often too en- 
grossiog parsuits of active life, turn 
with delight to the illumination of bis 
wisdom. They feel themselves enno- 
bled, after the honourable discharge of 
their worldly duties, by having their 
souls fixed on something more grand, 
and lofty, and magnificent. To such 
men the Sabbath is too often a day not 
of thought but of slumber—not of holy 
contemplation’ but of frivolous amuse- 
ment. And, in good truth, it becomes 
us tothink with indulgence of minds 
wearied and harrassed,and worn out, by 
the incessant demands of a necessary 
occupation. It is not to be wondered 
at, ifthey should turn away from the 
dail moral discourse, or the mysterious 
doctrinal rhapsody, and come at last to 
neglect the holy service of the Sabbath, 
from finding it too often associated with 
wearisome dulness and incomprehen- 
sible obscurity. But over such miods 
eloquence, piety, knowledge, and ge- 
Dius are sure to gain a triumphant as- 
cendancy. It is melancholy to reflect, 
that in great commercial cities, those 
minds which, by their cultivation and 
bigh moral intregrity, are best fitted to 
receive religious impressions, are too 
often those in which religion has but 
a narrow and transitory dwelling ; but 
we know that the voice of Chalmers 
has startled many such from their 
slumbers, and were there more preach- 
ers like him, we should behold the com- 
mercial spirit of this great country 
marked by nobler |lineaments,— working 
with somewhat of a less intensity of de- 
votion towards mere wealth and riches, 
—and scorning, on any occasion, to 
pat self-interest, and the boundless de- 
sires of aggrandizement, in the scale, 
against the cause of truth, freedom, and 
religion. 

We feelthat we cannot retire from 
the contemplation af this great preacher, 


without allowing ourselves to utter a 
few words of delight over those sub- 
lime discourses which have connected 
the Christian religion with all the won- 
ders of the modern astronomy. Im- 
bued throughout with a spirit shed from 
the starry magnificence of infinitade, 
they are not to be praised as a mere 
work of human genius, but they are to 
be considered as ashining light reflec- 
ted from the heavens.  Scarcely ever 
do we thiok of the preacher at all—we 
feel as if reading an inspired book; we 
not only acknowledge the great truths 
io our understanding, we rejoice over 
them in our hearts ; and if at any time 
our imaginations falter, and lose sight 
of the glories rolling around us, even 
then we know tbat the things which are 
not seen are eternal, and faith hangs 
fearlessly over the darkness and myste- 
ries of creation. 

Chalmers has not here taken upon 
himself the useful but easy task of con- 
futing uneducated, and ignorant, and 
blind-folded Deists, who, with callous 
hearts and obtuse heads, have walked 
unpurified among the sanctities of the 
Christian creed, aod blundered along 
the very high road of the Christian 
history. Them has a Watson already 
overthrown, and bound their great cap- 
tain, Paine, in the chains of a shameful 
captivity. But Chalmers comes forth 
clad in the shining panoply of science, 
aod throws down the gauntlet of bis 
defiance to the wise men of tbe earth, 
and them who trumpet forth their scep- 
ticism from the high places. ‘They be- 
hold in him a man possessed of all their 
own lofty knowledge,—one “ who has 
wheeled in triumph through the signs 
of beaven,”—and who has neither 
wafted back to us the tidings of despair, 
nor despondency, sor doubt, but 
brought homeward, to our own earth, 
the assurance of immortality,—and has 
heard the voice of God and a Redeem- 
er sounding in the music of the spheres, 
and spread like the “casing air” 
through all the illimitable fields of space 
and ofeternity. He meets his mighty 
adversaries in the upper regions of the 
sky,—beis not to be perplexed, amaz- 
ed, or confounded,—and if they do 
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notacknowledge themselves overthrown, 
they are at least driven from the place 
of combat, and Chalmers is left in all 
the exultation of a righteous triumph. 

Tt has, we know, been said by some, 
that Chalmers has, in these noble Dis- 
courses, all along combatted a phantom, 
and that those objections to the truth 
of Christianity have never been raised, 
which it is their object to overthrow. 
On this very account are his Discour- 
ses invaluable. The objections which 
he combats are not so much the clear, 
distinct, and decided averments of infi- 
delity, as they are the confused glim- 
mering, and disturbing fears and appre- 
hensions of noble souls bewildered 
among the boundless magnificence of 
the universe. Perhaps there is no 
mind of any strength, no soul of any 
nobility, that has not often, in the dark- 
ness and solitude of the night, been 
beset by some of those majestic terrors, 
-——we may never have communicated 
them even to our dearest friends, for 
when they are gone they are uouttera- 
ble—like the jiapined shadows of 
ghosts they come and go sileatly and 
trackless—but an awe 1s left ia the 
haunted mansions of the soul,—and, 
with all the deepest gratitude of a per- 
turbed imagination, we listen to the 
holy and the lofty voice which scares 
away the unhallowed  visitants, and 
once more fills the midnight stillness 
with dreams of a peaceful and heavenly 
happiness. What although, in the 
conversations of ordinary society, no 
such thoughts ever find expression ? 
Low indeed, and unimpassioned, is the 
strain of feeling which man holds with 
man in the common intercourse of life. 
Aod how, amid the trivial talk of 
amusement, or the intelligent discus- 
sion of affairs, or even the more digni- 
fied colloquy of philosophers, how 
could such emotions as we now speak 
of find utterance or sympathy? How 
can there be any- conducting atmos- 
phere by which such mysterious 
thoughts might be conveyed from soul 
to soul? Butas there are fears, and 
doubts, and troubles, and agitating as- 
Pirations too awful to bear the garb of 
ordinary words,—so is there a Chal- 
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mers to meet them in all their dark ar- 
ray, and to turn them, during tbeir bes- 
itaung allegiance, or their open re- 
beilion, into the service, and beneath 
the banner, of our God and our Re- 
deemer. 

Most wildly has it been asserted by 
some, who appear to allow a paltry na- 
tional jealousy, unworthy of the noble- 
mindedaess of Euglisbmen to take place 
of that high Christian triumph which 
the eloquence of such a man should 
produce, chat there is a want of origin- 
ality in Chalmers, and that he posses- 
ses little or no imagination. It 1s most 
true, that there is no novelty ip the be- 
lef of a plurality of inhabited worlds— 
but there is originality, and something 
grander than originality,in the picture be 
has drawn of those imagined glones, 
Poets and rhapsodists, and self-named 
philosophers, have descanted on the 
same theme, but turn from Hervey and 
St. Pierre to our preacher ! Simple ia 
the midst of his enthusiasm—-stately in 
the very tempest. of passion—serene 
amid all the splendours that envelope 
him—scieotific in the very ardours of 
devotion—he seems to walk his way, 
as upon wings, through magnificence 
familiar to his spirit. We think not of 
his imagination, for it is plumed by 
his ssience—we think not of his 
science, for it is kindled by his devo- 
tion ; we scarcely think even of bis de- 
votion, for its influence is shed lke a 
haloround our own expanding souls, 
and we feel as if his words were our 
own, and his glorious conceptions born 
within the sanctity of our own spirits. 
When we walk out alone beseath the 
silence of the starry heavens, are we 
not often: bewildered in our solitary de- 
lightaod astonishment ? Do not our 
souls often return to earth with an un- 
describable sadness? Anddo we not 
sometimes mournfully feel as if our des- 
tiny was not with the eternal stars— 
above our heads, but with the transito- 
ty flowers beneath our feet ?—Chalm- 
ers rises up by our side, like an angel 
in a dream—he extends his hand to- 


wards the orbs above—he speaks of 


them and of their laws—and while he 
is speaking, they are no longer mere 
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s hining spots in the sky,—but they be- 
come instinct with spirit and with Jove, 
—and as each of those millions of 
worlds is sustained and beautified by 
‘the Almighty Being, though they 
might all be swept away from existence, 
nor leave to his eye a blank in Crea- 
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tion,—so do we feel assured, even 
amid the heavy consciousness of our 
own individual insignificance, that we 
sre objects of his care, and that his 
gracious love will not let us utterly per- 


ish. R. H. 


CHASTITY OF THE ANCIENTS. 


ois. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


MR. URBAN, July 1, 1819. 


VERY eminent Traveller*, in de- 

scribing the Antiquities of the 
Greek Islands, has noticed two Tnscrip- 
tions in the walls of the Castle of Stan- 
chio, upon marble tablets; the one 
imports that 


‘* The Senate and People have honoured 
Seetonia, the daughter of Caius, who has 
lived chastely land with decorum: both on 
account of her own Virtue and the Benevo- 
lence she has shewn towards her Father.’’ 


The other, 


‘“* The People ercct Anaxincea, daughter 
of Eaceon, wife of Charmylus, on account of 
ber Virtue, and Chastity, and Benevolence 
towards her Husband’ 


Upon these Inscriptions he observes : 


“ What an exalted idea do these records 
convey of the state of society, ina Country 
where the private virtues of the inhabitanis 
were considered as public benefits, and were 
gratefully and pablicly rewarded by the Sen- 
ateand the People. Were the filial Piety 
and the Chastity of its Women thus honoured 
and rewarded even amidst the depraved State 
of Pablic Morals, in the modern Cities of 
Earope-—were these Virtues estimated at a 
high price, each nation might boast of an 
Anaxinca and a Suetonia.” 


Now, Mr. Urban, without wishing 
to detract from the above-mentioned 
Ladies any part of their claim to the 
distinction xo honourably conferred 
upon them, and without impeaching 
the candour of the very learned Travel- 
ler who has favoured us with the narra- 
tive, and without endeavouring to raise 
the reputation of my own countrywo- 


* Dr. Clarke, Part IL. Section II. pp, 394 325. 


men, even in this depraved age, by 
lowering that of the Greek Ladies, who 
flourished eighteen hundred years azo ; 
I cannot help drawing an inference quite 
contrary to that above quoted = It ap- 
pears to me, rather, that instances of 
virtue were then of so rare occurrence 
as to excite general admiration, and be 
deemed worthy of the highest distinc- 
tion; but was every Englishwoman, 
now, possessing filial piety and domes- 
tic virtue, to be in like manner honour- 
ed, the very walls of our houses must 
be inscribed from the ground to the at- 
tics, and our streets would be paved 
with their tablets. 

Being a bachelor, Mr. Urban, I feel 
some interest in the subject, because I 
hope, should it be my fortune to enter 
connoubial life, that I bave not hitherto 
been in a dream; but that experience 
will confirm the observation, that, with 
few exceptions, all my countrywomen 
might claim honorary distinctions upon 
the same grounds as those ladies of 
Stanchio ; but that the practice of such 
virtues is of too common occurrence to 
excite any extraordinary feeling, while 
the want of them 1s so seldom observed, 
that every woman deficient in filial piety 
or conoubial virtue, is universally repro- 
bated, even though of the highest pos- 
sible rank in society ; and it would 
seem an affront to the fair sex to offer 
extraordinary rewards for a line of con- 
duct, which is considered as absolutely 
necessary to be observed in oider to 
obtain the countenance of the world. 


H. W. 
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RELICS OF POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


From the European Magazine. 


THE PATRON’S FEAST. 


| Goa has not yet forgotten 
ber saints and her “‘good green 
people,” whose power was feared and 
expected even during the horrors of the 
year 1797. The eve consecrated to 
the Patron-saint of a village is still dis- 
tinguished by the attendance of numer- 
ous pilgrims who prostrate themselves 
in the church-yard, and embrace the 
crosses made more potent by bis medi- 
ation. The minute-bell, which gives 
such melancholy speech to the hour of 
adying man’s departure, was toiling 
in a ruined tower near Balmawhistle 
on the eve thus dear to harmless super- 
stition ; but all the inhabitants of the 
huts clustered round and within the sol- 
itary valley, had forsaken it to celebrate 
the Patron’s feast, with their usual 
strange mixture of devotion and frolic. 


Ferocity and ignorance made their de- | 


votion extravagant; poverty and des- 
peration in Irishmen are never unmixed 
with merriment. _I said all the people 
of Balmawhistle were busied with their 
Patrono-saint; but one remained, a rosy, 
large, and bold damsel, who strode 
over the mud heap and wood-ashes 
which encumbered her husband’s thres- 
hold to receive his last breath and close 
his eyes, while his children were paying 
homage to the stone-cross of St. Kevin. 
A grey friar having availed himself of 
the general jubilee to steal from his hid- 
ing-place and toll the passing-bell in a 
forsaken chapel, came, when he had 
given this passport to the departing 
spirit, and opened the hut-door, little 
expecting to find any living attendant 
on his humble parishioner. Hannah 
Howragahn, the dead man’s wife, rose 
from his bed of heath-straw, but with- 
_ out lifting her thick purple fingers from 
his throat.—‘* What is it you do, Han- 
nah 2” said her ghostly father,—* Only 
helping the Lord away with him,” re- 
plied the good wife, with great simplic- 
ity; and immediately began to com- 
pose the head and features which death 
whose pangs she had shortened in pure 


benevolence, had distorted very little. 
The soi-disant priest looked gravely 
and silently on till she began to seek a 
plate of salt and a black nbbon tocom- 
plete the equipment of the deceased for 
his wake. Then quietly untying the 
silk bag which contained an amulet 
from his neck, her visitor put it on bis 
own, and moving away the slate which 
covered the broken window, asked 
what she would do for the living. The 
Inshwoman gazed on him an instant, 
threw the greep-striped handkerchief 
from her head to her feet, and clasped 
his neck. ‘*Obone, Father Carrol! it 
is not your own face, but my jewell 
King Condy’s !’’—He, putting her gen- 
tly aside, laid his pistol on the table, 
and charged its companion deliberately. 
‘“* Look you, my own woman, ”’ said he, 
“there is neither time nor place for 
kindness—I am a dead man if the 
king's soldiers find me, and I have not 
a tester in my purse nor meat for my 
mouth,”—Hannah’s round face chang- 
ed from the red of a corn-poppy to the 
blue of a convolvolus, while her foster- 
brother added, ‘“* Your husband, there, 
is not much unlike me in the face, and 
his clothes will fit me—Let us lay him 
in this green coat, where the red villains 
may find him, and pass me for your 
husband, old Croudy Howragaho, 
when they come here.”—Honest Han-. 
nab put her green hood over ber matted 
locks, and answered, “ Troth, there's 
niver a thread of King Condy should 
be kilt in my cabin after he was dead, 
let alone when he was alive; and I'll 
lave you, joy, if there was never meat 
or tester in the world for ye’z. 
for trundling my poor owld husband 
into the fields for them soldiers to shoot 
at, it would be no convenience to me 
at all at all now, seeing he’s dead out- 
right, and please the fairies, J mean to 
give him a decent wake.”—‘ What 
harm would it be now,” argued King 
Condy—* if you laid me under the 
sheet there instead of him, and passed 
me for dead ?”—“‘ None ia the world, 
jewel; only that nivera sowl would 
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believe it, for poor old Croudy was 
given to begging for his own funeral ; 
and when he could get no more that 
way, he made me make the death-wail, 
and burn the straw at my door, so that 
all the neighbours brought pipes aod 
ale and cakes to wake him, aod then he 
jumped up among them all, and helped 
toeat them. Rest bis sow! !—I doubt 
he ae be meaning to do so again !—” 
—‘* Then as you said, Hannah,” in- 
terrupted Kiog Condy—* Ill help 
heaven away with him”—and seizing 
the throat of poor old Croudy, he pro- 
bably might have given it no gentle 
grasp, if the supposed dead mano had 
not made a sudden leap, which overset 
the single rushlight, and threw King 
Condy himself on the ground. His 
wife, strangely surprised at this incident, 
seized a poker from the fire, and inten- 
diag, no doubt,to punish her visitor 
for the mischief he designed her hus- 
band, levelled a blow so vigorous, that 
the head which received it could rise 
nomore. King Condy benefitted by 
the darkness and the contusion of his 
hostess, dropped the green uniform he 
bad concealed in a bundle under his 
priestly attire, and forced himself 
through the slated window, from 
whence he fled like a roe into the depths 
of the valley. 

These depths were sheltered on one 
mde by anvold thick wood; on the oth- 
er by a park wall of great elevation, 
which the fugitive eyed with anxious 
hope that some chasm or inequality 


might enable him to scale it, and take 


shelter within the privileged grounds. 
He ran a long time hoping and fearing, 
till the dim moonlight revealed two ex- 
traordinary objects. They resembled 
two immense flamingoes perched in va- 
rious attitudes on the top of the wall ; 
but King Condy, never wanting cour- 
age, crept near enough through the 
thicket to examine them. The moon 
shewed him a slim young ensign ina 
scarlet uniform, seated ona three leg- 
ged stool, which he had placed adroitly 
on the spikes of the wall, in an attitude 
very secure, though rather ungraceful ; 
a portly gentleman in the same kind of 
apparel bad shewn superior ingenuity 
I atugneum vor. 6. 
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by placing his saddle across; and pois- 
ing himself in his stirrups, exhibited 
the bows and gestures of a lover more 
at hisease. The farce was well under- 
stood by Condy. These Irish caval- 
iers,in the true spirit of their frank 
country, had agreed to refer their rival 
pretensions to their lady's taste, and 
submit to a fair comparison. Our ad- 
venturer took the hint, and also 
the ladder by which these military Ro- 
meos had ascended, determining to 
trust the hospitality and good judgment 
of their Juliet. The ladder served his 
purpose well; and hiding it carefully 
among some trees on the other side of 
the wall when be had passed it, he 
made his way direct to the mansion, 
guided by a light which burned ina 
corner-casement. He leaped in, and 
found himself io the stone chamber of 
an old portal, transformed into a lum- 
ber-room, and filled with shreds of taf- 
feta, torn books, and withered flowers. 
These were indications of a lady’s 
neighbourhood, and he was not surpris- 
ed to hear female voices through the 
chinks; but when he looked through 
one, he was indeed surprised at the 
spectacle itdiscevered. A young crea- 
ture of the slenderest shape, with eyes 
that shone like wildfire through the long 
black hair that streamed over her, sat 
oo a low stool before a tall woman 
clothed in a scarlet vest and petticoat 
richly seamed with gold, and bearing 
on her head a turban or diadem of em- 
broidered silk, When this singular 
head turned towards him, it discovered 
a face black as the hair her companion 
was combing, and enlightened by eyes 
of the size and fierceness of a leopard's, 
rolling in sockets of ivory whiteness, 
powerfully contrasted hy the jetty arch- 
es which overshadowed them. She 
knelt on a rich cushion, holding on one 
hand a basket containing a tuft of grass 
and a few winter-leaves, which she 
dropped one by one into a vase of black 
marble filled with earth ; and while she 
rocked herself slowly to and fro, the 
listener heard her utter these strange 
words—* Pa la, la, suma nootka gun- 
za!” They were rather sung than said, 
in a hollow yet melodious cadence, and 
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presently the singer spoke as if conunue 
ing a narrative, 

“Then he died, and your father came 
todwell among us; and he did not 
forget that my fatber was a prince io 
the land where the gold and the ivory 
grow, and he would say when his chil- 
dren sat in my lap, that they were hap- 
pier than princesses, fora queen gave 
them milk. But there came a dark 
night, and a stranger sat in a lonely 
place. No one knew from whence she 
sprung, and the people of this land 
said she was the Baushee that comes to 
tell when men or women shall go home 
to their fathers. And in my own dear 
country I had often seen such spirits 
that came to call away my uncles and 
my brothers to the Island where hun- 
ters are happy. Therefore I had no 
fear, and] went to the lonely place 
among the rocks, and saw the sanshee 
sitting. It was a dismal place, where 
they say the land was once green and 
rich, but those who lived on it would 
not feed a stranger ; and the waters 
gushed over it, and the men were turn- 
ed to rocks.* There was no star, aad 
the moon was sick, but I asked the 
Banshee-woman why she came, and 
she made answer—“ Where my hand 
touches, the corn shall grow: grass 
shall be green under my foot; where 
my head leans, there shall be tobacco ; ; 
and rice shall spring up where I sit.” 
Then I knew it was no evil spirit, but 
the good one, that once sat on the 
Alleghany mountains, and promised 
riches to America. And she held out 
her hand to me, and said, “ Give me 
bread ;” but I answered—*I have 
eaten Obi, and I can give thee nothing 
good ; but there is a young innocent 
within the doors, and what she gives 
will be fit for a White Spirit.” But 
when I came back to seek for my 
master’s daughter, she was hidden ; and, e 
the green robbers had left nothing up- 
der our roof but a few grains of wheat 
in my bow! of cocoanut shell. Them I 
carried to the Spirit of the dark valley, 
and she ate them all; and she took 
from under her feet three blades of 

© This spot is still known among the people of 


Munster, and the Mountain Spirjt’s promise is not 
ae forgotten in New York. 
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grags, and from behind her head these 
three oak-leaves. And she said, “ Ipt 
the bands that sent the grains of spheat 
twist one lock of hair witb this trefoil 
and these leaves. The head from 
whence that hair ig plucked shall be 
blersed, and the hand shall receive gold 
for the grain it gave.” 

“ And are those the |eaves, Moma- 
cula,” said the lovely comber, “that I 
am to twist with one lock of my hgir ” 

‘“‘ These leaves myst be holy now,” 
replied the black nurse, ‘for I bave 
dropped them one by one into this 
earth, which the Master of Life taught 
his preachers to bless. Twjst them 
tight, my heart's child, and sing with 
me, or the charm will not be pyre.” 
Julia bent her head, and sang jn @ sti- 
fled voice the six African words which 
formed the spell; while Momacula 
combed back her long bright hair, and 
gathered it in a silken net wreathed with 
flowers. It was impossible to imagine 
a lovelier picture than these two figures 
formed, while the aged negro covered, 
her foster-child’s cheryb head with e 
white veil, and received on her own 
dark forehead the kiss which repaid her. 
Then sitting on ber nurye’s lap, the 
beautiful.brown Juliet began to sing » 
wild West-India ditty, putting between 
every pause a few of the gold beads she 
bad loosened from her neck among the 
folds of Momacula’s turban. Both 
suddenly raised their eyes, and beheld 
the Banshee standing before them. This 
mysterious spirit, so well known to ev- 
ery ancient Irish mansion, had sow 
condescended to assume her best ghapa. 
She was tall, of noble and gentle aspect, 
witb buskins, and a loose mantle of 
grass green. Momacula uttered a dia 
mal shriek, and fell on the floor in 9 
swpon. Juliet, more stroag in the spi- 
ne of youth, and full of the volatile en- 

peculiay to natives of the Indies, 

rib ed steadily and even sternly on 
King Condy, who hagtily dropped his 
mantle, and falling on his knees, impla- 
red mercy and protection in the lan- 
uage best suited to 4 young girl's ear. 
Fie talked of his misfortunes, of hie per- 
gecutore, and the justica of bis cause, 
entreating an asylum only for ope night. 
His auditress, minglipg the. superstition. 


\ 
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of her native island with the stinplitity 
of her Irish education, knew not wheth- 
er to believe the fatal Banshee had as- 
sumed this form to beguile her; or to 
believe the young hero of 4 genérous 
cause was almost a divinity himself, 
King Condy would have had little dif. 
ficulty in fixing the most pleasant idea 
of the two, if steps at the door, and a 
masculine voice heard at no gteat dis- 
tance, had not broken the conference, 
The young Irishman pleaded for his 
life, and Juliet, having no better means 
‘Of saving it, put him ina large old trunk, 
in which alj the mortgages and remnants 
‘of the Baimawhistle-pedigree were pre- 
served. . 

While these things happened at the 
Castle, great consterdation prevailed in 
Hanoah Howragohn’s but. Whether 
‘she or King Condy had kiiléd ber hus- 
band, wasa point she could no way 
settle to her own satisfaction, except the 
certainty that He was absolutely dead. 
To call the neighbours in the usual 
way, by shrieking the Keenab,* could 
be of little use, as there wus great reason 
to‘believe none would venture to bring 
either cakes or ale after the many im- 
positions tHe deceased had practised. 
Besides, this kind of neighbourly in- 
‘quest, established by venerable custoin, 
might Have dangerous consequences, if 
she set forth the body without covering. 
‘The true Father Carrol,whose name and 
garment had been so artfully assumed 
to deceive her, lived in a little cabin or 
hermitage near the ruined’ chapel of St. 
Kevan, in which be usually collected his 
thin flock, -atid’celebrated his own re- 
ligion. Thither went honest Hannah 
for advice and absolution, and marvel- 
lous was het surprise to ‘find thé grey 
long coat and priestly vestments which 
usually distinguished her confessor, 
rolled in:a bondte near her altar-stone. 
But they supplied her with a’ thought 
worthy a woman’s wit ; and coricluding 
with true Irish reason, that a dead man 
found in another man’s clothes, is no 
longer the same man, she armed her- 
self with courage, conveyed the remains 
of poor Crondy in'a wheet barrow to 
the chapel, equipped him in the priest’s 

© The death-ery of the Irish. 
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attire, and departed with a clesr cén- 
science, 

Carrot O’Shane, titular priest of this 
parish, and teacher of eleven white- 
headed gossoons, whose Latin wag 
much better than their English, had 
about this time made a yow to St. 
Kevan, that he would neither drink in 
nor out of his house for one month. 
But having much consolation to ad- 
minister, and many fears for the safety 
of his flock, he had on this night com- 
promised his vow, by taking ha/f'a pint 
of raspberry whiskey with ove foot in 
andthe other foot outside of his door. 
This half must be understood, according 
to Hibernian measure, as the upper half 
of the pint; and the good ecclesiastic’s 
Spirits were so rarefied, that he came 
from the feast of the patron-saint to his 
midnight orisons in the chapel, chant- 
ing all the way. When he éntered, and 


beheld his pluce at the shrine occupied’ 


ya man ina kneeling pdsturé, with 
his head reposed on the altar-stone, he 
stood awhile to consider what thisappa- 
rition of himself might bode.  But.aé 
the moon shone brightly aad discovered 
the profite of thé reposing stranger's 
features, he thought he recognized the 
face’ of Father Anthony Petér Macgowl, 


Tival schoolmaster in the next parish, 


aod of extreme ill-odour in his opinion, 
because he hed been heard to say, that 
his favourite orator’s name ought to be 
pronounced Kickéro. Now, for this 
unlicensed and ignorant novice in the 
holy church, :to come to his very seat 
and house.of prayer, was an affront be- 
youd toleration. Thrice he summoned 
him from his place, reproaching him for 
his illiterate pretences ; ahd finding the 
intruder gave no sign of attention or 
removal, he exclaimed, iv a climax of 
rage, “If thy Greek orator’s name is 
Kickero, I appeat to’ his name as the 


fittest part of eloquence,” and a forcible 


application of -his foot followed this 
apostrophe. The stranger fell at his 
feet, with his feréhead towards the 
rugged pavement, and remained mo- 
tionless. No «man, that is, no angry 
scholar, could ‘have a heart more milky 
than Father Carrol ; ahd lifting up his’ 
enemy's face, wheh he beheld it lifeless 
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and dolefully bruised, he beat his own 
in despair. He sprinkled the fractured 
head with water gathered in St.Kevan's 
skull, and rubbed it with mogs found in 
the bollowof his tomb, but no symptom 
of life returned, notwithstanding the 
eminence of these expedients. A prayer 
to St. Kevan himself was followed by 
a thought that promised benefit. He 
knew that Croudy Howragohn had de- 
parted this life in the evening, and de- 
termined to avail himself of the widow's 
absence at a Shebean-house,* to make 
a convenient removal. Taking the 
dead man on his shoulders, and choos- 
ing the most sheltered and obecure road, 
he deposited him upright at Hannah’s 
door, not doubting that when he should 
be discovered there, his death would be 
ascribed to the profane and revengeful 
soldiery. Confiding all to chance, and 
the bountiful mediation of St. Kevan, 
he returned to his cabin and slept. Day 
dawned, and with it came his recollec- 
tion and remorse, and also some dis- 
trust of the stratagem he had practised. 
An inlet of the sea was near, and he 
might cross in a few hours to the safer 
shore of Scotland. Fear has wings in 
poetry, but it wants a horse in plain 
fact. Carrol O’Shane remembered a 
sturdy grey mare belonging to the ex- 
ciseman of Balmawhistle, who, for ma- 
nifold reasons, owed him great obliga- 
tions. He took the ancient privilege 
of a churchman, and deeming all move- 
ables subject to the Pope or his mis- 
sionaries, he mounted the stolen mare, 
and urged her to ber best speed, Hardly 
had she passed the slough or bog of the 
parish, before the neigh of another 
animal alarmed him, and looking back, 
he beheld a priest, with glazed eyes 
and a ghastly visage, pursuing him on 
the back of a white horse. His roused 
imagination saw all the features of his 
murdered enemy in this spectre, and 
iovoking St. Kevan a thousand times, 
he redoubled his speed. The pale horse 
and bis death-like rider followed with 
locreased swiftness, till the exciseman’s 
mare, acquainted by long habit with 
certain resting-places, turned her head 
stubbornly towardsa Shebean or hedge- 
house, where acrowd of people, full 
© A place where they sell small beer. 
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of libations to the patron-saint, were 
still assembled. Father Carrol plunged 
his mare and himself into the midst, 
exclaiming, ‘Save me from death !— 
Yonder is Peter coming to seize me!” — 
Io an instaot the outcry—* Peter is 
coming from the other world”—spread 
into the Shebean, and honest Hannah, 
whose widowhood had required com- 
fort, ran out tosee him. The sight of 
her husband, seated upright on a ske- 
leton horse, spoke such daggers to her 
conscience, that in a loud voice she 
confessed her guilt, while the poor 
friar, bewailing bis hard fate, accused 
himself bitterly of Father Peter’s death. 
The multitude unbound the dead man 
from the saddle, on which he had heen 
firmly fixed, and the Lord of Balma- 
whistle, with a posse of soldiers, boys, 
and tattered women, conveyed the two 
sel{-accused culprits into Hannah How- 
ragohn’s cottage, till the matter could 
be better understood. Great, indeed, 
was their astonishment, when they be- 
held the real Friar Peter,in his owa 
official garments, kneeling in pious duty 
beside the door, which, taken from its 
binges, supported a corpse, dressed de- 
cently, ina cap, with black ribbons, 
aad covered with poor Croudy’s shroud. 
‘© Woe is me!” said the Irish wife, be- 
ginning her Gol or Ullaloo with true 
energy—“ I shall never know whether 
my hushand is dead or no!” and leap- 
ing oa the body, would have given it an 
embrace sufficiently expressive of her 
zeal to help heaven away with him,had 
not the dead man risen a third time, 
aod laughed heartily in the face of all 
the spectators, The Lord of Balma- 
whistle laughed too, when he recog- 
nised his nephew, Sir Conolly Fitz- 
patrick, better known in Muaster by 
the title of king Condy, representative 
of their first sovereign’s family; aod 
heard him explain how he had taken 
refuge, after his first adventure io 
Howragohn’s cabio, under his uncle’s 
roof, or to speak more properly, in his 
daughter’s chest, from whence he made 
his escape ina few minutes. Thea 
passing through the valley again, he 
saw poor Croudy stiffening at. his own 
door, and yielding to a sudden love of 
mischief, bound him ou the white horse 
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which he had left grazing, and sent 
both abroad together. By this expe- 
dient, he hoped to mislead suspicion, 
if that horse, which he had ridden on a 
dangerous occasion, should be recog- 
nised by the wandering soldiers. He 
next entered the cabin to seek a few 
potatoes, and to provide himself with 
a new disguise : but had hardly fastened 
one of the absent wife’s caps on his 
head, before the schoolmaster and 
priest of the next parish entered to offer 
aid. Not an instant remained for 
choice of stratagems, and the best 
seemédd to extend himself on the pre- 
pared board, and put on the babit and 
attitude of death. Honest Friar Peter 
was deceived without difficulty, for of 
the four squares which formed the ca- 
bin-window, three were filled with 
slate, and the open space left for the 
door was sufficiently clouded with de- 
parting volumes of smoke. His bro- 
ther priest’s delight when he beheld bim 
living, and felt assured that no man’s 
deatb rested on bis head, was expressed 
by shouts, antics, and tears in abun- 
dance. The two rivals embraced each 
other, vowing to dispute no more ; and 
the good wife, being well convinced 
that her husband would be permitted to 
repose in peace without too much to- 
quiry, made a vow of eternal gratitude 
to her patron-saint. Tbe Lord of 
Balmawhistle’s eloquence, or his daugh- 
ter’s beauty, converted young Sir Condy 
from the fever of the green republicans, 
and a marriage ended bis long list of 
transformations, The Irish imitator of 
the Ephesian matron received from him 
a dowry, consisting of a cabbage gar- 
den, and a better grey mare, which won 
the heart of Thady Cowpsticks, the 
shrewd excisemao ; and her third bus- 
band will prubably be the Lord of Bal- 
. mawhistle himself, president of this 
merry company, and historian of the 
Patron’s day.” * * * * * 


“And now,” said the Provost's 
clerk, bowing humbly at the conclusion 
of his patron’s tale, ‘* What remains for 
us after listening to the vagaries of su- 
perstition in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
Yorkshire, Saxony, and Bombay, but 
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to conclude, that such chimeras are 
still bound together by some link coa- 
nected with human-nature’s most vital 
part, as the grass and the yellow leaves 
which the disguiséd lover sent to his 
mistress, were twined with a lock of 
her hair ?—Or let us agree that these 
follies are like the strongest parts of the 
buman skeleton—variously constructed, 
perbaps, but in their use and texture 
always the same.” 

Jet us also take a hint from na- 
ture,” said the good Scotch priest, 
“and as nature never exhibits a liviug 
skeleton, let us throw over our follies 
and foibles a veil as soft and elegant as 
she has provided for the veins and ten- 
donstbhat support our frame. These 
superstitions, the business of fond 
hearts, are pot less needtul to nourish 
and circulate love, than the veins whose 
use remained so long undiscOvered. 
We will respect those wlose use is 
past, and keep them as the anatomist 
keeps his ancient relics, to assist modern 
wisdom.” 

“That is well said!’ added the 
joyous Provost; ‘ and why should not 
tales of to-day follow those of Auld 
Lang Syne? They would be found as 
rich in absurdity, romance, aod super- 
stition of another kind. We are only 
five in oumber ; but the Eve of ouc 
party gave us two legends: let us ba- 
lance this feminine usurpation by five 
modern appendixes to the ancient me- 
moirs we male narrators have made 

ublic. 

The lady of our groupe resisted this 
proposal, except on one condition. 
Weacceded to it, and opening a volume 
of old English portraits, each selected 
one, promising to furnish a counterpart 
from modern life. Sir Christopher 
Hatton fell to the lady’s lot; and 
laughing as she viewed this celebrated 
beau of Queen Elizabeth's day, sbe 
said, “1 once heard an auctioneer 
prove to the satisfaction of a Yorkshire 
audience, tbat Noah was born at Ket- 
tlewell, ia Craven.— Wait till after sup- 
per, and I will convince you that Sir 
Christopher Hatton, the very macaroni 
of our old queen’s court, was in Lon- 
don io 1816.” 
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GIANTS OF PATAGONIA. 


From Blackwood's (Ed.) Magazine. 


WE understand that a ship from 
Liverpool has been employed 
in trade on the cuast of Patayonia ; 
that some of the crew, and particularly 
a lieutenant of the royal navy, are re- 
tarned, who give au account of that 
country confirmatory of those which we 
have before received. 

The aboriginal inhabitants consist 
mainly of two distiuct tribes, One of 
them is stated to be a wandering tribe, 
of the gigantic size, 0 often mentioned 
by voyagers, extending all along the 
coast from the Plata to the Straits of 
Magellan. Thelieutenant alluded to 
saw two chiefs or caciques who mea- 
sured certainly eight feet in height, and 
he had a youth, filteen years old, some 
time wath him, who was not less than 
six feet two inches. The women are 
said to be in the same proportion ; and 
they are a remarkably well featured, 
and handsomely proportioned race, 
They subsist entirely by huating ; and 
itis supposed that if a central mart 
were formed, they would supply valu- 
able furs in abundance, especially the 
guanaco or camel-sheep skin, the wool 
of which might be of importance to our 
manulacturers for shawls and very fine 
cloth. The lieutenant brought a speci- 
men to England, which he shewed to a 
maoufacturer, aad the latter gave an 
©piaion that it would be worth from 
15s. to 168s.a pound. In exchange 
for these, the natives would gladly ac- 
cept in burter, spirits, Brazil tobacco, 
coarse red or blue cloths, large iron 
spurs, long knives, spears, beads, and 
ether similar articles : they do not use 
money, and neither this nor the other 
tribe use fire arms. They were very 
peaceable with the crew of the English 
ship; on entering the settlement at 
Rio Negro they always deposite their 
arms, and only take them again on 
quitting it 

The other tribe consists of what are 
called the Pampas Indians, a. small 
race, of settled habits, who live consid- 
erably to the westward of Rio Negro. 
They are ao agricultural and _pustoral 
people, and have also some manufac- 


tures: they resort to the coast witl 
cattle, coarse cloths, dried meats, &c. 
to barter, chiefly for spirits and tobacco. 
They are represented as being a nu- 
merous but inoffensive people. 

The whole of the tracts from the Rio 
de la Plata to Cape Horn, has beea 
abandoned by the Spaniards, with the 
exception of Rio Negro, where there 
are remains ofa settlement, from whence 
the inhabitants are retiring every year. 
The government of Buenos Ayres have 
only taken nominal possession of any 
part of it, and merely stationed a com- 
mandant at Rio Negro, without any 
soldiers. Some black troops had at 
first been sent, who greatly distressed 
the inhabitants by exactions, and by 
the destruction of nearly all their cattle, 
which, before the revolution, were very 
abundant, and afforded means of load- 
ing many vessels every year with hides 
aod tallow. Those oppressive exac- 
tions caused the emigration before men- 
tioned, 

The land about Rio Negro is said, 
be excelleat for corn of a very superior 
quality ; and there are large and welt: 
watered tracts, admirably adapted for 
the rearing of cattle. The bull and. 
cow of Patagonia are about the size of 
the English ; but the ox, at three yeary 
old, is half as large again, and grows to: 
av immense size. From these, and 
from the wild cattle, with which the in- 
terior swarms, cured provisiens, es- 
pecially jerked beef, might very easily 
be exported to the West [adies in any 
quantity: At the Havannah, jerked 


beef is in such request, as to bring 14: 


dollars per quintal of 100 pounds ; and 
the passage would take two or three 
months. The country abouods also 
with wild horses, the skins of which 
might be available. 

On the banks of the Rio Negro, 
there are an abundance of willow-trees, 
fit for beams and rafters of houses : 
there isno other timber ; but for fuel 


there are ample supplies of faggot wood; . 


and for the erection of buildings, bricks 
dried in the sun are used, although 
there is plenty of stone. The climate 
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1s one of the mildest and healthiest in 
the world. 

Along the coast from latitude 37. to 
42. south, there are innumerable isl- 
ands or sand baoks, extending to the 
distance of seven or eight leagues from 
the main ; and within them are found 
some convenient harbours for ships to 
lie in, and numerous creeks navigable 
for boats. The chart published by 
Faden from the survey of Malespinas, 
though ona small scale, was found ve- 
ry correct, and indeed the only one to 
be relied on. During the months of 
September, October, November, and 
December, the banks are covered with 
sea elephants, in such numbers, that 
from fifteen to twenty sail, of 200 tons 
each, might annually load with oil, if 
the fishing were pursued under proper 
restrictions, such as not to kill any ele- 
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males till they have pupped and brought 
up their young. A pupthree or four 
weeks old, can shift for itself. These 
animals have been very much destroyed 
by the Americans, who kill pups pro- 
ducing only four or five gallons of oil, 
whilst if they were left to the age of 
two or three years, would produce as 
many barrels. The whole coast 
abounds besides with hair and fur seals ; 
the trade to which, either for the Lon- 
don or China markets, might be worth 
attention. 

The ship, from the crew of which 
this information has been obtained, was 
unfortunately wrecked whilst pursaing 
a profitable traffic on the coast. She 
was the only English vessel remember- 
ed there, although about tweaty ships 
annually resort thither, a few of them 
French, but the greater number Amer- 
icans. 


phant under two years old, nor the fe- 
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LEGENDS. 


From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. [Sce Ath. vol. 6, p. 33.) 


T is to be hoped, that the bare titles 
of the remaining examples, in this 
_ chapter of usurers, will prove sufficient 
to deter sinners from the commission of 
this damnable crime of “teaching mon- 
ey to procreate,” and substitute the 
more effectual terrors of hell in the 
room of the weak and impotent sanc- 
tion of legislative enactments, which it 
is the object of our present political re- 
formers to do away. 
EXAMPLE VI. 

— How an usurer, on the point of death, 
gave it in charge to his wife to havea 
care for the good of bis soul; aod how 
ghe wntred a second husband, and 
made a mock of him. 

VII.—How achildexhorted its father 
to give yp the practice of usury,and how. 
he would not, and so died, and was. 
damned. 

VIII.—How an usurer,receiving the 
sacrament, said to the priest, * I value 
this handsome cup more thao all that is 
within it,” and instantly dropped dowa 
dead, and was.damned. 

UX.—How,.a usurer was buried in a 
church, in a marblesepulchre ; and how 
the next morning, both the sepulchre and 


its stinking contents, were found in a@ 
field far distant. 

X.— How a priest, refusing to inter the 
body ofa usurer in consecrated ground, 
made a composition with tbe relations 
of the deceased that they should place 
the usurer’s body on the back of bis 
horse, and, wherever the horse should 
carry it, there it should be interred. 
And how the relations, notwithstanding 
that, against the spirit and reasoving of 
the covenant, they endeavoured to drive 
the horse, by blows, towards the church, 
could not succeed ia making the animal 
move an inch forward in that direction, 
until, being tired, they suffered it to go 
its own way, which led to the foot of the 
gallows, and there the usurer was inter- 
red at last. 

XI,—Of another usurer, who, being 
buried in acchurch, could not rest, but 
got out of his grave, and played divers. 
pranks within the said church, until, be- 
ing duly exorcised, be confessed that he 
never should be quiet ull they removed. 
him out of consecrated ground; which 
was done accordingly. 


XII.—Haw a usurer, being at his 
death-ded, exhorted to make restitution 
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of his ill-gotten wealth, by disposing of 
it in a christian-like manner, answered 
the parish priest who attended him, say- 
ing, “ Imprimis, | give and bequeath 
you who are my pastor, to the devil._— 
Jtem, I give to my wife and children all 
the estate, right, title, &c. which I have 
acquired in bell by my worldly dealings. 
Lastly, all the residue of my effects, 
together with myself, I absolutely give 
up and release to my good Lord, Satan, 
to whom, of right, the same do belong.” 


Gertrude Vonder Wart. 
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Immediately at the close of which nun- 
cupative will,the residuary legatee came 
into the apartment, and carried off the 
testator’s soul, which (it seems) was the 
only part of the benefits intended for 
him that he cared to possess. 

A few other examples remain; but- 
as I am apprehensive that they might 
rather tend to weaken the impressions 
which must be made by some of the 
foregoing, than to strengthen or improve 
them, I shall here close the chapter. 


From the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1819. 


GERTRUDE VONDER WART. 


AN AFFECTING srorRyYT. 


MONG those who were accused as 
accomplices in the assassination of 
the Emperor Albert by John of Swabia, 
was the Baron Vonder Wart, though 
according to the unanimous testimony 
of early and later historians, he had not 
taken any immediate part in the deed 
itself. He was bound alive to the 
wheel. His wife Gertrude, did not 
forsake ber unhappy husband even in 
his last moments, and she describes 
those dreadful hours in the following 
letter to Margarethe Freianstein, which 
is inserted in a book published at 
Haarlem in 1818, under the following 
title; “‘Gertrude Vonder Wart, or 
Fidelity till Death, a true history, of 
the 14th century,by J. C. Appenzeller.” 
“‘[ prayed under the scaffold on 
which my husband was fastened alive 
upon the wheel, and exhorted him to 
fortitude. I then arose, and with thick. 
pieces of wood built myself a kind of 
steps, by means of which I could mount 
up to the wheel, laid myself upon his 
trembling limbs and head, and stroked 
the hair from his face, which the wind 
had blown over it.—“I beseech you, 
leave me ! Oh, I beseech you !” heex- 
claimed continually. “ When day 
breaks, if you should be found here, 
what will be your fate ? and what new 
misery will you bring upoo me? Oh 
God ; is it possible that thou canst still 
increase my sufferings.” 
“ I will die with you; ‘tis for that I 
come, and no power shall force me from 


you,” said T, and spread out my arms 
over him, and implored God for my 
Rudolph’s death, 

The day broke slowly, when I saw 
many people in motion opposite us: I 
replaced the thick pieces of wood 
where I had found them. It was the 
guard who had fled on my appearance, 
but had remained near the spot and 
as it seemed, caused a report to be 
made of what had passed ; for at day 
break all the people, men, women, and 
children, came flocking out of the town. 

Among these people I recognised the 
gaoler, who had given me up the pre- 
ceding evening to Von Landenberg. 
The report must also have reached him, 
that I had been with my husband, for 
he approached me shaking his head, and 
said : “ Woman! this was not the in- 
tention when Landenberg fetched you 
yesterday !” 

As more people approached, I saw 
also several women of my acquaintance, 
among them was the wife of the bailiff 
Hugo Von Winterthur: I saluted ber, 
and begged her intervention with her 
husband, that he might order the exe- 
cutioner to put an end to my husband’s 
cruel sufferings. : 

“ He dare not do any thing for me,” 
sighed Wart upon the wheel, again 
moving his head at this moment, and 
looking down upon me with his swollen 
eyes— He dare not do any thing ; 
the Queen pronounced the sentence ; 
and the bailiff must therefore obey : 
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otherwise I had well deserved of him 
that he should do me this last kindness.” 

Some persons brought me bread and 
confectionary, and offered me wine to 
refresh me, but I could take nothing ; 
' for the tears that were shed, and the 
pay that animated every heart, and was 

indly expressed, was to me the most 
agreeable refreshment. As it grew 
lighter, the number of people increased: 
T recognized also the sheriff Steiner 
Voa Pfungen, with his two sons Conrad 
aod Datlikon; also a Madame Von 
Nettenbach, who was praying for us. 

The executioner came also; then 
Lampucht the confessor ;_ the first said 
with a sigh; ‘God have compassion 
with this unhappy man, and cowfort his 
soul!” the latter asked Rudolph if be 
would not yet confess? Wart, with a 
dreadful exertion of all his strength, 
repeated the same words that he had 
called out to the Queen before the 
tribunal at Brugk. The priest was 
silent. | 

All at once I beard a cry of “ make 
way!” anda troop of horsemen ap- 
proached with their vizors down. 

The executioner kneeled, the con- 
fessor laid his hand upon his breast, the 
horsemen halted. Fathers and Mothers 
held up their children in their arms, and 
the guard with their lances formed a 
circle, while the tallest of the knights 
raised himself in his stirrups, and said to 
the executioner, ‘“ Whither are the 
crows flown that he still keeps his eyes?” 
and this was the duke Leopold. 

My heart ceased to beat, when 
another knight with a scornful smile 
said: ‘“‘Let him writhe as loog as he 
has feeling; but taen people must be 
goae. Confounded wretches! this 
sighiog and crying makes me mad! 
No pity must be shown here; and she 
here, who so increases the howling, who 
is she? what does the woman want? 
away with ber!” 

T now recognised the voice of the 
Queen. It was Agnes, inthe dress 
and armour ofa knight. I remarked 
immediately that it was a woman’s 
Voice,and it is certain that it wasA gnes. 

“It is Wart’s wife!” I heard a third 
knight say. ‘“ Last night when the sen- 
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tence was executed, we took her with 
us to Kyburg. She escaped from us ; 
and I must find her here then! We 
thought that io her despair she had lea 
ed into the moat of the castle. e 
have been seeking her since this morn- 
ing early. God! what faithful love. 
Let her alone; nothing can be done 
with ber.” 

I here recognised the mild tempered 
youth, Von Landenberg. How well 
did be now speak for me! I could have 
fallen at his feet. 

Well, Gertrude! cried a fourth tone, 
“‘ will you not yet take rational advice ? 
do not kill yourself! save yourself for 
the world ! you will not repent of it.” 

Who was this, Margaretha? J trem- 
bled ; it was she who wanted to per- 
suade me at Brugk, to leave the crimin- 
al Wart to his fate, and pass days of 
joy withher. Then I too could almost 
have exclaimed, “God! this is too 
much ! cease !” 

Agnes made a sign to an esquire to 
raise me up, and bring me away from 
the scaffuld. He approached me, but 
I threw my arm round it, and implored 
my own and my busband’s death. But 
in vain! two men dragged me away. 
I besought assistaace from Heaven ; it 
was granted me. 

Von Landenberg (otherwise a faith - 
ful servant of Austna) once more ven- 
tured to speak for me. ‘Cease to 
humble her ;_ such fidelity is not found 
on earth: angels in Heaven must re- 
joice at it; but it would be good if the 
people were driven away.” 

They let me loose again ; the horse- 
men departed ; tears flowed from Lam- 
precht’s eyes ; he had acted strictly ac- 
cording to his duty, and executed the 
will of the Queen: he could now list- 
en to the voice of nature and weep with 
me. ‘I can hold out no longer, noble 
lady! Tam vanquished! your name 
shall be mentioned with glory among 
tbe saints in heaven, for this world will 
forget it. Be faithful uoto death, and 
I will give you the crown of life,” said 
he—gave me his hand and departed. 

Every body now left the place ex- 
cept the executioner and the guard: 
evening came on, aad at length sileut 
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night; a stormy wind arose, and its 
howling joined with the loud and un- 
ceasing prayers which IF put up to the 
Almighty. 

One of the guard now brought me a 
cloak to protect me against the wiod 
because it was night; but I got upon 
the wheel and spread it upon the naked 


and broken limbs of my husband ; the — 


wind whistled through his hair, his lips 
were dry. I fetched him some water 
in my shoe, which. was a refreshmeht to. 
us both. I know not, my dearest 
Margaretha, how it was possible for 
me to live through such heart-breakiag 
aod cruel hours ! 

But I lay, as if guarded and wonder- 
fully strengthened by God’s Angels and 
the Saints, continually praying near the 
wheel on which my whole world repos- 
ed. 

During this time my thoughts were 
withGod. As often as a sigh broke 
from the breast of my Rudolph it was a 
dagger in my heart. But I remembered 
the Holy Virgin, how she too had suf- 
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fered under the cross of her Son, and 
consoled myself with tbe hope that after 
ashort time of suffering, the eternal 
joys of Heaven would be my portion, 
and this gave me courage to evffer; ] 
know too, for whom | suffered, and this 
gave me strength in the combat, so that 
I endured to the very lust moment. 

Though Wart had a: first so earnest- 
ly begged of me not to increase his ag- 
onies by my presence, yet he now thank- 
ed meas much for not having lett bim ; 
in my prayers to God he found consola- 
tion and refreshment, and it was a com- 
fort to bis soul when I prayed. 

How the last dreadful morning and 
noon were spent; permit me to pass 
over in silence.—A few hours before 
evening, Rudolph moved bis head for 
the last time ; I raised myself up to him. 
He murmured very faiatly, but with 
smiling love upon his lips, these words ; 
Gertrude, this is fidelity tilt death, and 
expired.—On my knees I thanked God. 
for the grace which he bad given me to- 


remain faithful to the end. 


DUMONT’S CAPTIVITY IN AFRICA. ° 


a 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1919. 


NARRATIVE OF D. G. DUMONT, RELATING HIS CAPTIVITY OF THIRTY-FOUR VEARS IN THE 
TERRITORY OF MOUNT FELIX, BETWEEN ORAN AND ALGIERS. 


ie will probably be in the recollec- 
tion of our readers, that seven or 
eight months ago, the public papers 
contained a paragraph, stating the cir- 
cumstance of there being-a man of the 
above name, who had just found his 
way back to France, after an absence 
of thirty-seven years from his native 
country, during which, he had not only 
remained totally ignorant of the extraor- 
dinary events that were passing there, 
even to the existence of such a man as 
Napoleon Buonaparte ; but bad almost 
forgotten his own language. We have 
now the satisfaction of laying the sin- 
gularly interesting account of this indi- 
vidual’s sufferings before the public, and 
partly in his own words ; for it appears 
that when M. Quesné, a French litera- 
ry character of respectability, heard of 
Dumont’s arrival, attended as it was by 


some allusions to his past history, he 
determined to seek bim out. As the 

particulars commuincated in their first 
interview, convinced the visitor, that the: 
whole narrative ought to be placed on 
record, M. Quesné repeated bis. visits,. 
aod in a short time afterwards published 

the following account, the authenticity 
of which is drawo from sucha variety 
of concurring testimonies all in favour 
of the narrator's character and correct- 
ness of memory, that the French editor, 
after having taken the utmost pains to 

satisly his mind on the subject, saw no 
reason to entertain the smallest doubt 
of his hero’s veracity. 

After stating that he was born at Paris 
in 1768, and giving ao account of his. 
entrance into the navy with M. de Ter- 
nay, a rear-admiral, under whom Du- 
mont served for more than a year, the 
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narrative foes on to state that he was 
present at the triamph of Lord Rodney 
on the 12th of April, 1782, over the 
French fleet under Count de Grasse, 
who was made prisoner on that memo- 
rable occasion. 


happening te meet a small English 
squadron near Oporto, she was chased 
into the Straits of Gibraltar by them, 
and took shelter under the batteries of 
Algesiras. Here Dumont was transler- 
red to another vessel, and having quit- 
ted her for the service of theCount d'Ar- 
tois, then superintending the seige of 
Gibraltar, he returned to the same ship 
as a domestic of the Marquis De Mont- 
mery, aid-de-camp to the commander 
in chief, who was sent with despatches 
‘to the french fleet then cruizing off Mi- 
forca. A violent storm arose soon af- 
ter the vessel set sail from Algesiras, and 
potwithstanding all the efforts of the 
‘officers and crew to avoid the fate which 
awaited them, she was driven on shore 
in the dead of night, between Oran and 
Algiers, one of the most inhospitable 
parts of this terrific coast ; here the ship 
went to pieces, and out of a hundred 
and forty men composing her crew, it 
qwas with the greatest difliculty half the 
number reached the rocky beach, weak 
and faioting, where a stil! more horrible 
‘death was in reserve for most of them. 
The ferocious Koubals,* says Du- 
ment, (for we shall henceforth repeat his 
‘own words as communicated by M. 
‘Quesné), having observed the result of 
the tempest, and gloried in the prospect 
of beoty # afforded, rashed down upon 
us from therr mountains, and while tor- 
reots of rain fell, in-the midst of thun- 
der and lightning massacred the great- 
est part of those who had saved them- 
selves from a watery grave. ‘It wasin 
vain that we endeavoured to defend 
ourselves, having no other weapons to 
“eppose them than sand and stones: so 
that many suffered themselves to be 
slaughtered without making the least re- 
sistance. Seeing, however, the body of 
my master hacked to pieces, after he 
had long and courageously struggled 


* This tribe of savages is ealled Cubail, by Signor 
ananti, in his curious account of it. 
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The ship to which he 
belonged was then ordered home, but 
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witb his cruel adversaries, I hecame so 
enraged that it was no longer possible 
to remain a quiet spectator of the hor- 
rible scene, and in the absence of more 
effective arms, I took advantage of 
those withio our reach, throwing band- 
fuls of sand into the eyes of our enemies, 
and biting several of their legs, J at 
length succeeded in precipitating three 
Koubals from their Arab chargers into 
the sea. But this action was dearly 
bought, for I instantly received several 
blows of a sabre on the head, arms, and 
shoulders, a lance pierced through my 
body, while a pistol bullet lodged in the 
calf of my leg. 

When no longer able to contend with 
the Arabs, they seized those who fell 
into their hands, and regained the sum- 
mit of the mountains; I crawled in, 
covered with blood, amongst some 
brushwood, hoping to conceal myself 
the following day from the barbarians, 
in which case I did not despair of bein 
enabled to remain on the coast, until 
the appearance of some European ves- 
sel afforded an opportunity of escape. 
Although when somewhat recovered 
from the agitation which followed our 
shipwreck, my wounds occasioned the 
most excrnciating pain, I did not fear 
that death I had so miraculously escap- 
ed, but only regretted the loss of my 
master, and the probability of never 
seeing my purents again. 

There were still thirty of my anfor- 
tunate companions, all more or less 
wounded, remaining out of the eighty 
who got on shore from the wreck ; but 
scarcely had day-light dawned, when 
the Arabs returned at full gallop: they 
goon collected the remnant of their vic- 
tims, and having bound our arms across 
each other, we were attached to their 
horses’ tails with a long cord. The 
reason of our lives being now spared 
arose from the circumstance of a point 
in the Mahometan law, forbidding the 
assassination of -Christians except at 
night. An obedience to this injunction 
is considered as the means of salvation, 
and when disregarded,the sheik general- 
ly inflicts the same punishment on them- 
selves. his officer gives ten dollars 
for every Christian that 1s brought te 
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him: but the Koubals, who, though 
very fond of money are much more so 
of killing infidels, never omit any op- 
portunity of murdering all those who 
profess a different faith, firmly persuaded 
that this is the surest way to please the 
Prophet. 

Several of the party thus led along, 
died from weakness and suffering. 
We marched eight nights following, the 
Arabs not daring to travel in the day- 
time, lest some other Koubals should 
come and tear us from their hands, 80 
as to obtain the proffered reward. Du- 
ring the day they encamped in one of 
the surrounding woods: when our 
whole sustenance consisted of a little 
bread and water, barely sufficient to 
prevent us from dying. ‘The last stage 
was marched during the day, for our 
conductors had nothiug more to fear, 
and we arrived at Mount Felix on the 
evening of the ninth day. This is the 
residence of Sheik Osman. He has 
many inferior sheiks under his orders, 
each of whom commands a district of 
two or three different mountains. ‘These 
mountains are peopled by Arabs who 
Jive in Adowars,a name given to several 
tents, containing from forty to fifty 
different persons. Each family com- 
poses an adowar; and the number of 


tents serves to denote a village, town, or 


city. There are no houses in this 
country, except the palace of Osman, 
and the prison for his slaves. 

The sheiks owe a yearly tribute to 
Osman ; it consists of money,wax, ho- 
ney, elephants’ teeth, wool, skins, os- 
trich feathers, &c. When unable to 
pay ftom their own resources, the sheiks 
attack and ravage the territories of those 
in the neighbourhood, who are not 
strong enough to resist ; and if the tri- 
bute is not deposited at Osman’s feet, in 
fifteen days after it becomes due, the 
sheik loses his head, should he not be 
able to justify himself by a proper ex- 
planation, of the validity of which Os- 
man is the sole judge. 

This despot lives in a palace built of 
stone, two stories high, and terminating 
in a terrace, Three huadred women 
are shut up init, and attended by an 
equal number of their own sex. They 
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are allowed to walk in the garden,which 
is very extensive, aad filled with fruit 
trees and flowers, but the prospect is 
confined within the walls, for the great 
height of these prevents the possibility 
of their seeing beyond them. 

We were presented to Osman on the 
day after our arrival; he was a fine look- 
ing man, about five feet eight inches high, 
and is now filty-five years old. His firat 
question was, that of enquiring to what 
nation we belonged, and our replying 
that we were Frenchmen ; “French,” 
said he; ‘Frenchmen! without faith, 
laws, spiteful and devils! \et them be 
chained.” His order was no sooner 
given than put into immediate execu- 
tion. 

I was a perfect cripple by this time, 
nor were my companions much better, 
three of them having died some days 
after we arrived;  stri of our 
clothes, they threw a small coarse wool- 
len sbirt over each of us; this covering 
reached within a few inches of the knee, 
in the manner of the ScotchHighlanders: 
we were then bound together two and 
two, by a large chain nearly ten feet 
long, weighing sixty pounds ; this was 
fixed to the ancle by a heavy clasp in the 
form of a horse shoe, and rivetted, so 
as to render escape impossible. In order 
to diminish the fatigue of dragging the 
chain along the ground, each man pro- 
cured a sash made of twigs or hemp, 
with which he tied several links up to 
bis middle, thus leaving a festoon of five 
feet between himself.and companion ; 
this contrivance did not prevent them 
from working, and they were insepara- 
ble till one of the party was exchanged 
for another, either through sickness or 
with a view to his receiving some pun- 
ishment. 

Thus naked and loaded with irons, 
were we conducted to the prison, which 
is situated. within half a league of the 
palace. This building is of an extra- 
ordinary length, greatly resembling a 
stable; there were but two thousand 
slaves at the time of our arrival, though 
it would easily accommodate doublethat 
number; the walls are about forty feet 
high, and eight in breadth, the roof is 
like those of Europe, except that instead 
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of tiles it is covered in with planks over- 
laying each other in the manner of slated 
houses in France. The ceiling is com- 
posed of a mortar made of lime and sand, 
and although there are many windows 
secured by several large bars of iron,the 
prison is very dark. These openings, 
which are only breast bigh, enable the 
captives to see the various beasts of prey, 
which are nightly allured by the odour 
of so many human bodies shut up to- 
gether, and to which they are extremely 
partial ; these animals are frequently 
seen within a few yards of the grate, 
where their roaring is heard for hours 
together, spreading terror and dismay 
amongst the horses and other domestic 
animals in theneighbourhood. The 
windows are separated by an interval 
of ten feet each, and are very large. 

There are a great number of turrets 
built on the top of the walls, each large 
enough to contain fifteen persons, these 
are inhabited by the keepers ; the com- 
munication to them is by a ladder which 
rises and falls, like a draw-bridge. On 
teaching the top, each keeper proceeds 
to his turset, where a fire is generally 
lighted to boil theircoffee, of which 
they drink large quantities. Some of 
these remain on the watch while the 
rest are employed to superintend the 
working parties, constantly armed, and 
without ever taking off their clothes ; 
they frequently discharge their muskets 
loaded with rock salt at any of the 
slaves who happen to be noisy or dis- 
orderly ; they are very like our sentinels 
in Europe, and during the night often 
cry out, “ Take cure of the Christians.” 

There is a channel cut in the middle 
of the prison, which receives the filth 
that descends into it from each side, for 
the floor shelves off towards the centre. 
The water is kept in several tanks 
formed of bullocks’ hides, suspended 
from the walls at one end of the prison, 
and supplied from springs in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The mode of drawing the 
water from these tanks is managed by a 
spigot and faucet fixed on the skio of 
one of the bullock’s fore feet. 

On our arriving at this abode of 
wretchedness, the slaves seemed to be 


greatly pleased with the sight of so many 
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new companions to share in their 
misery.* Having disengaged the chain 
from our bips, it was secured to an iron 
ring and padlock about three feet from 
the ground ; a little straw was allowed 
us to lie on, and each slave had a stone 
for his pillow ; they also permitted us to 
sleep, if we could; but this was ex- 
tremely dificult, owing to the quantity 
of different vermin that fell from the 
ceiling and crawled about us in every 
direction. These we destroyed by hand- 
fuls on starting from sleep, awakened 
by their stings and biting. Such was 
the effect of those unwelcome visitors, 
that when day-light came to our relief 
in the morning after arriving at the 
prison, on looking at each other, myself 
and companion were not a little sur- 
prised to see our bodies covered with 
blotches of a dark putrid bue and ful! of 
biood. We hardly kuew, in fact, whe- 
ther to laugh or cry, on thus bebolding 
ourselves before two thousand human 
beings almost naked, having beards of a 
frightful length, and maoy of whom 
begun the morning’s occupation by 
drinking copious draughts of water out 
of human skulls for want of more con- 
venient vessels.t 

Although my wounds, particularly 
that occasioned by the lance, gave ex- 
cessive pain, I was obliged to go to 
work like the rest every morning, also to 
collect(for they were thrown to us as if 
we were dogs,)tbree ears of Indian corn 
daily, which were to serve for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper. ‘The corn is gene- 
rally pounded, and then mixed up with 
water, if that can be procured ; but the 
keepers will not allow the slaves any for 
this purpose while out in the fields. 
After having assisted in drawingin a 
cart, accompanied by a dozen others, for 
the whole day, I was taken back at 
night, worn out with excessive fatigue 


* The eleven first years of my captivity 
passed without my seeing a single new slave; 


. this long interval was at last interrupted by 


the appearance of a Spaniard, who bad fallen 
into the hands of an inferior sheik, and was 
thas conducted amongst us.---Duwonr. 


+ There were some other details commn- 
nicated in this part of the narrative, of such 
an offensive nature, that the French editor 
could not insert them without doing what he 
considered a violenve to public decorum. 


and dreadfully bruised by the blows re-_,. 


ceived from the keepers, while endea- 
vouring 40 obey their orders ; but their 
tule is never to address a Christian 
without having recourse at the same 
“time to the whip. 


An [talian who happened to be chain- 


ed near me, was so touched with my 
sufferings, that he procured some hemp, 
which being steeped in water of marsh- 
mailows, kept in a skull for the purpose, 
was frequently applied to the lance 
‘wound, and though the most dreadful 
torments attended its application, I soon 
found myself entirely recovered ; it now 
only remained for me to extract the ball, 
which was still a source of great pain ; 
thie J fortunately effected by the aid of 
an old knife; and when once out, the 
wound soon closed. 

Amongst the two thousand slaves 
there were a number of old men. These 
had only half-chains put on them. Their 
occupation consists of clearing out the 
prison, sweeping the filth into the sewer 
that runs through it, drawing water 
from the skins, and burning the vermin 
with lighted torches made of straw, and 
fastened to the end of long sticks. Thus 
atis, that the old men are much worse 
off than their younger brethren in mis- 
fortune ; for in addition to the ill usage 
experienced from the keepers, they are, 
as it were, the slaves. of other slaves ! 
whose impatience, irritated by bad treat- 
ment, seeks a prompt vengeance ; this 
desire is gratified either by spitting in 
the old men’s faces or throwing stones 
at them. When no longer able to work 
they are shot by the keepers. Such is 
also the mode of getting rd of those 
young men, whose maladies leave but 
slender hopes of their recovery. They 
are then thrown out into an adjoining 
field, where the body is immediately 
torn to pieces by lions,tigers, or leopards; 
nor did it unfrequently happen that pan- 
thers, wolves, and wild boars contended 
forcarcases thus exposed. The fierce 
combats which usually took place when- 
ever a dead body was the object of con- 
tention, used to be a source of great 
amusement to the Arabs, who would 
sometimes cry, “ Do you see thatChris- 
tian f God knows nothing of him, or he 
would not let him be devoured !” 
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Tt is mostly the skulls of those whe 
are shot by the keepers that servé as 
drinking vessels and other utensils to the 
slaves ; for the body of any one who 
committed suicide was carried to the for 
of a neighbouring mountain, and left: 
there to be devoured. Such an event 
never occurred without being followed 
by a volley of blows on the persons of 
those nearest the man who had bung 
himself (this was the ordinary mode of 
self-destruction); nothing could be more: 
criminal tn the eyes of the keepers than 
for any slave to adopt the above plan of 
obtaining freedom. : 

As we were, according to this doc- 
trine, bound to prevent suicide, it soon 
came to my turn to save the life of my 
chain comrade, a young Italian seaman, 
who, io consequence of a resolution to 
die, contrived to hang himself while 
unobserved, shortly after dark on @ 
Friday night, the Mussulman’s sabbath: 
but owing to the cord being very weak, 
merely consisting of some hemp hadly 
twisted together, I found very little dif- 
ficulty in pulling him down by a sudden 
shake; for the bone which he had 
fastened in the wall and attached the 
hemp to, was too high for me to reach 
it. The only inconvenience arising 
from the attempt was that of my com- 
panion carrying bis head awry for nearly 
two months. But the same whim 
happening to seize him some time after, 
the notice I received of the event, a 
severe kick in the pit of my stomach, 
just as he threw bimeelf off, induced 
me to let him hang undisturbed till day- 
light, when the usual salary of a bas- 
tinado was follewed by my being forced 
to carry him off on my shoulders. 

Another of my comrades, who fell 
sick, was shot by one of the keepers, 
after which bis skull served me to drink 
out of for fourteen years. I brought it 
with meto Marseilles, as will be seen in 
the end. I lost three companions in all 
during my captivity, two of whom were 
shot, and the Italian just mentioned. 
Although I had not less than thirty dif- 
ferent ones, they took care never to chain 
a Frenchman up with me, thinking that 
such a plan might lead to plots. This 
afforded me the means of learniny seve- 
ral languages, so that I can now speak 
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the Arabic, English, Italien, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, with as much facility as 
French ; I also understood a little Ges- 
man and Dutch. 

The slaves generally rise at two in the 
morning, to avoid the bastinado,applied 
by large supple canes,that are kept stuep- 
ed ia water to prevent their getting too 
light. Some work in the sheik’s garden, 
while others bew wood, till the ground, 
er draw, yoked to a plough. I was fre- 
quently employed five or six leagues 
from the prison, with several more of 
_ the slaves, in ploughing. It was cus 
tomary, on those occasions, for a party 
of Koubals, taken from the adowars 
(who are obliged by law to furnish 
guards for the slaves) to form a circle 
round us, not to prevent escape, for that 
was impossible, but in order to protect 
us from the beasts of prey, some of 
which were constantly on the watch to 
_ seize the unarmed captive. 
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There are always a bundred and fifty 
armed men to watch over the safety of a 
hundred slaves, But although there are 
sentinels incessantly on the look out, it 
does not prevent the lion from carrying 
off his prey if greatly pressed by hunger, 
as I saw proved in the case of an unfor- 
tunate Spaniard, who once happened 
merely to go the length of the chain from 
his companion, when suddenly a lion 
rushed from a thicket aud proceeded to 
carry him off. On the nearest Koubal 
giving the alarm, tbe ferocious animal 
was instantly surrounded and shot, but 
too late for saving the poor Spaniard’s 
life,as he had already expired, his entrails 
being torn completely out by a single 
grasp. tis remarkable that the cries 
of men drive the beasts of prey back into 
the woods, whereas they are attracted 
by the sound of fire-arins,as if curiosity 


formed some part of their instinct. 
Continued in our next. 
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(This is to be a series of dialogues, in whieh we 
prepose to introduce remarkable persons of all ages 
and countries. As our sketches will “ come like sha- 
dows, 0 depart." we have named it Time’s Magic 
Lanthern, and have actually got some part of the 
exhibition already exeeuted, and ready to push for- 
ward as occasion requires. Remarkable persons are 
ef varieus descriptions, and we do not propose, like 
Fontenelte, to seek them in the Elysian fields, but to 
shew them off in as dramatic a style as possible, en- 
gaged im their characteristic empleyments, and ac- 
taated by the passions of living men.) 


NO. I. 
Machiavel’s Death-Bed. 
Moachiavel. ME hither, good wo- 


man, aod shift my pil- 
low, for my head throbs painfully, and 
my thoughts hurry backwards and for- 
wards in such clouds that I can find no 
rest. There now—thank you. Be 
kind to a dying man, for your heart re- 
Taains such as it came from the gentle 
bands of Nature, and has never been 
seared by 

Attendant, The tears come into his 
eyes. Good signor, compose yourself, 
and all will go well. 

Wfach. No, no! The inevitable mo- 
ment ts drawing near, when my spirit 


must take wing to another world, where 
its subtlety will be of no avail, Fare- 
well to the kingdoms of the earth ! Fare- 
well to cabinets and to cunning! Ma- 
chiavel is dying poor and neglected ; 
but he has bequeathed to mankind a 
legacy, which 1s already in the hands of 
their princes, and for which he prays 
God to forgive him if there is mischief 
in it, Mischief!—Can mischief be 
taught among the seed of the serpent ? 
Alas! it springs indigenous in every 
bad heart ; and if I bave written thu 
natural history of the hemlock, it will 
serve to instruct the physician as weil as 
the peisoner. 

Atten. Let me beseech you to: re- 
main calm, and not to irritate your mind 
with these thoughts at present. The 
best you can do is to sleep. 

Mach. If there was such a thing as 
permanent sleep, you would perhaps be 
right. Repose, darkness, vacuity, ne- 
gation of every sort,—and yet some- 
thing will not allow one to believe it 
possible. 

Atten. Do not tempt Heaven be 
wishing it. . : 


Mach. May divine mercy guard my 
couch from bad thoughts, and purify 
my soul for another state of existence. 
Hush !| do not speak to me—my eye- 
lids are heavy. 

Atten. This is well. He falls into a 
elumber. What a meagre, sharp, and 
shrivelled countenance. And this is the 
politician of whom Florence speaks so 
much. The shadow of his features is 
reflected upon the wall ; and it seems 
as if his head was already wrapped up 
for burial. It was not by chance that 
a raven alighted at the window this 
morning, or that I dreamt last night of 
seeing him in church, where he has not 
been for so long. | 

(Enter a friend of Machiavel.) 

Alten. Hush ! Tread softly ; and do 
not speak but in a whisper. 

Friend. How fares it with him now ? 

Atten. Worse and worse, I fear, A 
gradual decay. Look at his features. 
You have come just in time to see him 
die; and your presence will help te 
support my courage, for the last scene 
is always a dismal spectacle. 

Friend. Dismal indeed ; but, in this 
case, I believe it will be a quiet one. 

Atten. Some say that when only one 
person is present at a sinner’s deatb- 
bed, good and bad angels are seen hov- 
ering about in the dark parts of the 
chamber, ready to seize his wandering 
apirit after its escape from the body. 

‘end. Fables. Has the priest been 
here again ? 

Alten. Yes, but I cannot repeat what 
passed between them. The priest said 
it should be kept secret. : 

Friend. Has the last sacrament been 
administered ? 

‘Atten. Yes; but I fear against the 
sick man’s will, for he seems to enter- 
tain different opinions from what are 
sanctioned by the church. God mend 
him ! before be goes to be judged. 

Friend. Amen! Do not, however, 
think him so much of an unbeliever as 
some bave suppo What I fear is, 
that there is even less religion in his 
heart than in bis opinions, so much has 
the business of his life thrown his better 
feelings into disuse, At the same time, 
I believe him no friend to wickedness 
in the main. 


Time's Magic Lanthern. 
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Mach. (awaking.) Ha ! Jerome, 
are you there ? ach me your hand 
once more. It is all over with me. 

Friend. This despondency should 
not be allowed so easy a victory. You 
have been enjoying the advantage of 
sleep. 

Mach. Scarcely. I had a strange 
fancy just now.* I thought I was 
standing at a certain place, from whence 
there was a view of the road which 
leads up to the gate of paradise, and 
also of the road which leads down to 
the infernal regions. Upon each of © 
these roads I saw a crowd passing along, 
and felt much interest in observing of 
what'sort of individualsit wascom posed. 

Friend. What sort of persons were 
those on the road leading to paradise ? . 

Mach. Poor ill-favoured rogues— 
half-starved, weather-worn, ragged, and 
thin-blooded. The very refuse of the 
earth, at least what are counted 80. 
They seemed as if they had but newly 
escaped from a hail-storm of earthly 
misery and contempt, which had bent 
down their shoulders, and rent their 
garments to tatters. Beggars, slaves, 
and simple fools, who had remained 
honest after being counted knaves ; 
homely rustics, who could scarcely 
have out-witted their own watch-dogs ; 
sober mechanics, such as are known to 
the world only by the shoes they pro- 
duce : bellmen of convents ; but few 
priors ; and, in short, such a company 
as brought me in mind of the text, 
«© Beati pauperes quoniam ipsorum est 
regnum celorum.’ 

Friend. But what had these persons 
done, more than others, to entitle them 
to admission at St. Petet’s gate. 

Mach. The same question occu 
to myself, when I saw the apostle stretch 
forth his hands to such a homely group, 
and, with a smiling countenance, help 
guch as were feeble and drooping to 
ascend the few steps which led up to his 
massive portal. 

Friend. Aad was your curiosity sat- 
isfied ? 

Mach. The valves were thrown 
open, and a breeze rushing out upon 
the new comers, suddenly removed the 
squalor and sickliness of their appear- 

© fee Machiavel's Life. 
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aince, so that they went ia, as fresh and 
joyous as so many winged children 
painted by Correggio. In the mean- 
time, the apostle, perceiving my aston- 
ishment, cried out to me, “ The princi- 
pal merit of these people consists in 
having spent their lives without betray- 
ing any turn for mischief. Persons like 
them are the only ones capable of al- 
lowing paradise to remain a paradise 
after their arrival. As to the plainness 
of their understanding, it is no disad- 
vantage, since it enables them to be 
bappy, without asking how or where- 
fore ; aod because, in heaven, there is 
no need of circumventing each other. 

Friend. Certainly not. But whom 
did you see upon the other road ? 

Mach, Let me first tell what more 
conversation I had with St. Peter. I 
asked him if all the searching faculties, 
and ambitious stirrings of human nature, 
must then be considered as_ pernicious, 
and if so why was man endowed with 
them? He replied he knew not how 
man came to be endowed with them, 
but that we had an opportunity of feel- 
ing their effects upon the earth, and 
were able to judge of them for ourselves, 

Friend, Alas ! it is true that the his- 
tory of mankind says little in their fa- 
vour. 


Mach...When he had replied in this 


manner, [ was piqned at the notion that - 


happiness could only be found among 
persons of humble spirits and shallow 
understandings; and I turned away 
from the apostle, to look at those who 
were passing along the other road. 
Friend. Well, and who were they f 
Mach. Popes, cardinals, kings, he- 
roes, counsellors, and ambitious persons 
of every sort. The road sbone with 
gold and purple, and these venerable 
figures, with long beards, did nothing 
but discourse of state affairs as they 
went along. All of them had the ap- 
pearance of profound sagacity, and car- 
ried great wrinkled foreheads to the 
place of their destination. A company 
so august had evidently vacated many 
laces and cabinets. There was no 
individual in the procession who had 
mot left mankind smarting, to make 
ATHENEUM Von 0. 
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them remember him, and preserve his 
busts, portraits, anu medallions. 

Friend, Did you observe any of 
your contemporaries among them. 

Mach. My dear friend, do not press 
me to mention namesin my last mo- 
ments. I observed no person there, 
who would have done good elsewhere. 

Friend. And what thought you up- 
Op witnesting this spectacle, so differ- 
eat from the last ? 

Mach. I turned again to St. Peter, 
and cried with a loud voice, that surely 
there would be more satisfaction in con- 
versing witb an assemblage of men, so 
noble, wise and famous, than with a 
common herd of mechanics and sim- 
pletons. 

Friend. Right. There lies the pro- 
blem. 

Mach, The apostle replied, that 
these men could not endure a state of 
repose ; and having no longer the hum- 
ble and well-meaning part of their spe- 
cies to practise upon, they would infal- 
libly become the tormentors of each 
other. 

Friend. Did you perceive where 
their march terminated 2? 

Mach. Yes. Their path, as they 
advanced, grew more and more rugged 
bursting into cracks, from whence issued 
infernal fire; and the crowd which for- 
merly walked with decorum, and in 
good order, was now seen hurrying 
along, arm in arm, with fiends and de- 
mons. [| heard loud huzzas and out- 
cries, and the whole was scon lost in 
obscurity. 

Friend. You have been reflecting 
with distaste upon some of the occupa- 
tions of your past life, and your chagrin 
has produced this feverish dream. 

Mach. No, Jerome, my nature is the 
game az ever ;.and unless Heaven mend 
me, I suspect I shell hardly grow into 
a little winged boy, with that sweet and 
sincere countenance which wins the key 
from St. Peter. 

Friend. Be of good cheer. You 
koow not how much purgatory may 
effect for you. 

Mach. Ah, my dear Jerome! I feel 
an iaveterate passion for state affairs—. 
Pat aside that taper, for it pains my 
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are returning—give 
me your hand once more, and receive 
my last thanks for your affectionate 
cares, Farewell—again—Farewell. 


eyes—My pancs 
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Alten, See, see! he is dying. 
Friend. It will soon be over ; and 


then a long adieu to poor Machiavel. 
Blackwood’s Ed. Mag. 
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@rom the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1619. 


A young man, a native of the Isl- 
and ol St. Croix, lately swam over 
the Sound from 
outdid Leander and Lord Byron, who 
swam across the Hellespont. The dis- 
tance from Abydos to Sestos is only ao 
English mile; but the distance which 
Lord Byron and Lieutenant Aiken- 
head swam, in an hour and ten minutes, 
3 estimated at four miles; because the 
strong current carried them away. The 
distance between Cronenburg and 
Kelsingburg is four English miles; but 
as the swimmer could not land at Kel- 
singburg on account of the surf, he had 
to swim down to the village of Graves, 
two English miles further ; making six 
Eighsh miles in all; which he did in 
~ tyao-hours and forty minutes. A Dan- 
ish. officer and three men followed him 
“na hout, and. never lost sight of him. 
In the middle of the Sound he had to 
contend with a high sea, which dashed. 
over him. 

"M. Milbert, a French naturalist, is 
at present traveling through different 
parts of North America. He intends 
to cross the Alleghaoy Mountains and 
to penetrate as far as lakes Erie and Mi- 
chigan, the country of the [llinois &c. 
The expences of his journey are defray- 
ed by the French Government. 


a_i 


Our readers are aware that Gay, the 
poet, was a native of Barnstaple. A 
few months since, at a public gale in 
that town. a curiously formed arm-chair 
was purchased by a gentleman, which 
"appears incontestibly to have belonged 
to that poet. On examination of this 

sece of furniture, a drawer was discov- 
ered under the seat, at the extremity of 
which was-a smaller private drawer, 
eonnected with a rod in front, by which 
*¢ was drawo.out; and within it were 


Cronenburg, and thus. 


found various documents and interesting 
papers, which appear to have been de- 
posited there by the poet himself, many 
of them being in bis hand-wniting. The 
chair seems admirably constructed for 
meditative ease and literary application. 

The walking mountain at Namur, 
has approached, as if to besiege, the: - 
citadel, The ancient site presents a 
curious friable mould, impregnated with. 
a mineral substance. 


_nageae 


A CLERICAL HAMLET. 


The scene of the grave-diggers im 
Hamlet was recently performed in the 
Church-yard of a little village jn the 
Department of Deux-Sevres. The 
Vicar of the Parish, with the view of 
féteing the dead and effectually admon- 
ishing the living, proceeded to the 
eburch-yard followed by a numerous 
retinue. He stationed himself before 
an open grave, surrounded: with human. 
bones, and began to declaim vehement- 
ly against the perversity of the age ; then, 
like the Prince of Denmark, seeing a 
akull he said :—‘ This was perhaps the 
head of a rich miser, now doomed te 
eternal punishment ; or of some profli- 
gate, whose life was spent in the tavern: 
or the gaming house ; or perhaps of a. 
young woman, who, by misconduct, 
brought sorrow and disgrace on her 
family. This bead may have been 
adorned with bright eyes and rosy lips. 
Reflect, incorrigible sinners ; to-morrow, 
alee even to-day, this may be your 

oom.” On hearing this, nearly all the 
female part of the auditory were seized 
with fits; some of the young girls fan- 
cying their heads were already in the 
pastor's grasp, took to flight, the young 
men laughed heartily, and the old ones, 
seeing no good reason why a catholic 
sermon should resemble an English. 
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tragedy, walked away highly incensed 
at this new mode of propounding the 
moral of the Gospel. 


From the Monthly Magazine 
PAWN-BROKING. 
Leo X. published in 1551 a bull, in 


which he refers to an institution of Pope 
Paul II. for lending money to the poor 
at low interest, and ordains a new or- 
ganization of this Monte-dt.pieta. Ac- 
cordingly, a magnificent pawn-house 
was erected at Rome, amply provided 
with warehouses for the arrangement 
and preservation of the pledges. There 
are two entrances, remote from each 
other. Ateither entrance a person may 

resent his pledge for valuation ; and, 
if dissatisfied, may go round to the oth- 
-er door, and get it valued afresh. The 
clerk in the centre is obliged to advance 
money on the average valuation of the 
‘two door-keepers, For this money, an 
anterest, not exceeding nine per cent. 
is charged ; and, at the end of eighteen 
months, uoredeemed pledges are sold 
by auction. Still, if any individual 
awishes his pledge to remain unsold, he 
may, by adding the interest to bis stuke, 
detain his pledge for three years. Cer- 
tain directors manage the concern, 
avhicb defrays its own expenses, and al- 
lows dividends to the shareholders who 
built the establishment and advanced 
the capital necessary. 

Now, as one of your correspoodents 
bes pointed out many evils which 
sesult from the English system of puwn- 
ing, it would perhaps be worth while to 
ary the Italian, or papal, system 5 andto 
institute a joint stock company of bene- 
volent pawabrokers, who should lend to 
the poor at the lowest interest which 
wouid defray the requisite expenses of 
establishing warehouses, and valuing 
rooms: and of remunerating dusters, 
cleaners, clerks, and bug-destroyers, to 
the majesty of the people. 

The cheapness of interest would 
tempt the necessitous to prefer the pub- 
lic institution before the extant private 
shops; aad this would perpetually 
bring within the knowledge of the ma- 
gistrate, and of the overseers of the 
poor, the proportion, and extent, and 
growth, of want inthe needy commu- 
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nity. Stolen goods, indeed, would 
continue to be pawned in the old way; 
and these constitute, perhaps, a large 
share of the deposited property. 


MR. ALISON, 


Tu Edinburgh, two very bandsome 
new chapels have of late years been 
erected by the Episcopalians, and the 
clergymen who officiate in them poes- 
sess faculties emineatly calculated for 
extending the reputation of their church. 

Dr. Sandford, the Bishop of the 
Diocese, preaches regularly in the one, 
and the minister ef the other ts n0 less 
a person than Mr. Alison, the celebra- 
ted author of the Essays on Taste, and 
of those exquisite Sermons which I 
have eo often heard you speak of in 
terms of rapture. 

Mr. Alison has a much larger chapel, 
and a more numerous congregation, 
and he possesses, no doubt, much more 
dargély the qualifications of a popular 
orator. He has also about him a cer- 
tain pensiveness of aspect, which 1 
should almost suspect to have been in- 
herited from the afflicted priests of this 
church of the preceding generation. 
He has a noble serenity of countenance, 
however, which is not disturbed, but 
improved, by its tinge of melancholy ; 
large grey eyes, beaming with genile 
lambent fire, and set dark and hollow 
in the head, like those which Rem- 
brandt used to draw, lips full of delica- 
cy aod composure, and a tall pale -ore- 
head, sprinkled with a few thin, grey, 
monastic tinglets. Hts voice barmon- 
izes perfectly with this exterior—clear, 
calm, mellow, like that far-off mourn- ' 
ful melody, with which the great poet 
of Italy bas broken the repose of his 
autumnal evening : 

cocsecseee SQuiNa di lontane 

Che paja il giorno panger che si muore, 
In spite of bis accent, which has a good 
deal of his country io it, I bave never 
heard any man read the service ot our 
church in so fine aad impressive a style 
as Mr. Alison. The grave antique 
mujesty of those inimitable prayers, ac- 
quiring vew beauty and sublimity as 
they passed through his lips, could not 
fail to cefresh and elevate my mind, af- 
ter | had been wearied with the louse 
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and extemporaneous, and not unfre- 
quently, as I thought, irreverent, sup- 

lications of the presbyterian divines. 
fn his preaching the effect of his voice 
is no less striking ; and indeed, much 
as you have read and admired his ser- 
mons, I am sure you would confess, af- 
ter once hearing him, that they cannot 
produce their full effect without the ac- 
companiment of that delightful music. 
Hereafter, in reading them, I shall al- 
ways have the memory of that music 
ringing faintly in my ears —and recall, 
with every grand and every gentle close 
the image of that serene and solemn 
countenance, which Nature designed to 
be the best commentary on the mean- 
ings of Alison. 

SELDEN. 

This great man condescended to be- 
come a member of the Assembly of Di- 
vines at Westminster, in which capaci- 
ty he did some service, by preserving 
the public libraries from dispersion. 
Among other objects to which this syn- 
od directed its attention, one was a com- 
mentary on the scriptuzes, of the origin- 
al languages of which a great part of 
the assembly were ignorant. One day 
these divines were busied for a conside- 
rable time in determining the distaace 
between Jerusalem and Jericho, on 
which knotty pointthey differed very 
much; till one of the brotherhood 
thought be could settle it by having 
found that fish used to be carried from 
the latter place to Jerusalem market. 
This solution was deemed a satisfacto- 
ry conclusion for the shortness of the 
distance in so hot a climate, when Mr. 
Selden nonplussed them all again by 
saying, that ‘ perhaps it might be salt 

b. 


PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. 

Dr. Jorg, professor at Le:psic,has made ma- 
ny successful experiments with Pyroligne- 
ous Acid, as the means of preveating the 
corruption of auimal substances. He has en- 
_ tirely recovered several anatomical prepa- 

rations frem incipient corruption by pouring 
thisacid overthem. With the oil which is 
produced from wood by distillation in the dry 
manner, he has moistened pieces of flesh al- 
ready advanced in decay; and, ootwith- 
standing the heat of the weather, soon made 
them as dry aod firm as flesi can be rendered 
by being smoked in the smoking-roam. All 
_ traces of corcuption vanish at once when the 
Vinegar of Weod or the Oil of Wood is ap- 
plied to the meat witha brush, The pro- 
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fessor hasalso begun to prepare mammies of: 
animals, and has no doubt of success. He 
promises great advantages to anatomy, do- 
mestic economy, and even to medicioe from 
this discovery dior the remedy seems very 
fit to be applied interoally an externally ip 
many disorders), and intends to publish the 
result of his further experiments. We ob- 
serve that some experiments are making in 
England, and should fecl indebted. to any 
of our chemical friendstwho would favour us 
with the results of their observations. This 
is certainly a most interesting and usefal ob- 
ject of enquiry, and not ouly the prope'ties 
of Pyroligneous Acid, but the best modes of 
obtaining il, the woeds fittest for that pur- 
pose, the most effectual process of applica- 
tion, and the phenomenon attendant upon 
its action, should be accurately investigated. 
RED snow. 

Mr. Francis Bauer,from a number of ac- 
curate ‘observations, with microscopes of 
great power, on the red snow, in a melted 
state, from Bafiin’s bay, pronounces the col- 
ouring matter to be a new species of uredo (a 
minute fungus), to which he proposes to give 
the name nivalis. 

AIR-JACKET. 

Mr. Charlies Kendal lately made an expe- 
riment on the Thames of the efficacy of his 
air-jacket, or life-preserver, which com- 
pletely succecded.. He went from the 

athwark Bridge through London Bridge 
with great ease, and on to the London Ducks 
in 20 minutes, walking upright in the water, 
accompanied by his mao all the way. 

COMET. 


Brennen, 28th July.—The conjecture 
uM wade that the Earth was, on the 26th of 

une, in the direction of the tail of the Com- 
et now visible, is fully confirmed, since its 
orbit has become better known. The Sun, 
the Comet, and the Earth, were, on the 28th 
June in the morning so nearly ona right line, 
that the Comet was to be seen in the Sun’s 
Disk. According to the calculation the nue 
cleus of the Comet, entered the Sun’s South- 
ern limb at 5h. 22m. A.M. true Bremen time. 
It was nearest to the centre of the Suo, | 27# 
West, about 7h. 13m. and issued from the 
Sun's Northern limb about 9h. 22m. But 


late- 


- greatly is it to be wished, that some astrone- 


mer or lover of astronomy may, by a hapey 
chance, have been observing the Disk of the 
Sun and its spots at this time, with a teles- 
cope, and be able accurately to remember 
what he observed, and give us an account of 
it! The Comet, during this most remarkable 
transit, was in distance something more than 
seven millions of (German) miles from the 
San, and about fourteen millious of miles | 
from the Earth. W. OLBERS. 
Hamburg, 2d of August. 


In the drawing school of Lille there isa 
pupil without hands. He holds the pencil 
with bis foot, and has acquired so much pro- 
ficiency that he competes for the prizes with 
the rest of the pupils; and there is every rea- 
son to expect that he will one day become a 
d stinguished draughtsman. 

The Family Mansion, by Miss Taylor of 
Ongar, is in tie press. 

A new edition of Schleusner’s Lexicon is 
printing, in a quarto volume, from an edition 
now ia a forward state at press on the Conti- 
nent. 
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GENERAL STEWART. 

General Stewart, whose sister marri- 
ed Thomas earl of Dundonald, and 
who was commander-in-chiet at Ma- 
dras, was afflicted by a wound in one 
of his legs, which mortified; and, no 
sigos of a suppuration appearing, his 
surgeon told him there was, in his opi- 
nion, ne hope of his recovery, unless he 
would submit to amputation. The ge- 
neral beard his doom with the utmost 
eomposure, and immediately set about 
arranging his affairs, previous to the ap- 
proaching moment, when it might be no 
longer in his power: baving tully made 
up bis mind to die, rather than suffer 
the operation. It was in vain bis most 
Jotimate friends remonstrated ; in vain 
they represented that he would still be 
as competent as ever, mounted upon 
an elephant, to discharge all his military 
duties; and that, neither from his habit 
of body of his years, was there any 
cause of apprebeosion as to the proba- 
ble result. He listened to them with 
great good-bumour, and then asked his 
surgeon, admitting he would not sub- 
mit, how long he thought he might sur- 
vive ? Jt is to be supposed, in that cli- 
mate, the progress of mortification is ve- 
ry rapid; and the surgeon told him 
unless a suppuration took place, of 
which he saw no sign, he thought it 
doubtful if be could survive tweaty- 
four hours. The veteran soldier set 
about arrangiug his affairs; made his 
will; dispatched a messenger to his 
nephew, who was absent: and, com- 
municating in what state he had left his 
affairs, one by one he took leave of his 
friends, much in the same way as if he 
had been going on a distant journey, or 
into battle. He settled his accounts, 
and took leave of his weeping domestics ; 
his owo mind being the least affected of 
any one about him. He took a last 
adieu, as he thaught, of the setting sun, 
fully expecting to be a corpse ere it 
arose, He then told his favourite val- 
et, vbo was almost broken-hearted, to 
ice a couple of bottles of his favourite 
claret, and to set them on a side-table 
near hiscouch; and, not choosing to 
have his last agonies witnessed, or per- 
haps wishing to spare the feelings of his 
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servant, he told him not, on any account, 
unless called for, to enter his chamber 
till a given hour the next day. Thus 
left to his own meditations, the general 
calmly smoked bis pipe in the Asiatic. 
style, the last he supposed he should 
ever enjoy; and, relishing his chateuu 
margeausr, perhaps trom the same ane 
ticipation, he finished his second bottle, 
and peaceably laid himseif down to sleep 
expecting, ere he woke again, the ago- 
nies of death might be apon him. 

At the appoiated hour, n0 signal hav- 
ing been given, with a palpitaung heart 
the valet approsclied his beloved mas- 
ter's hed, fully expecting to find bim a 
corpse, when, to his astonishment and 
dehght, he saw he was alive, and apparte 
ently enjoying a refreshing sleep ; which 
he did not interrupt, but immediately 
informed the surgeon ; who, upon look- 
ing at his patient, and examioing his 
puise, was convinced that a favourable 
crisis had arrived : and, when the gene 
eral awoke, and the dressings were re- 
moved, it was found that a complete 
suppuration had taken place, and that 
nothing remained but a clean, healthy 
wound, which was rapidly cured. . 
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THE WEATHER. 


To the Editor of the Menthly Magaszine. 
siR, 

Ina work recently published, entitled 
** An Acccunt of the System of the Weather 
of the British Islands, discovered by Captain 
Mackenzie,” a curious fact is stated, pame- 
Pe that the average weather of each year, 

ollowing up a progressive series, returns 
ane itself in 54 years, forming @ perfect cy- 
cle. 

This has an air of originality; butas the 
Sage of old said, there is nothing pew under 
the sun: ta confirm which truism aHow me 
to point out to you the following siagular 
coincidence. Lord Bacon, in hisessay, ‘* Of 
Vicissitude of Things,” bas the following re- 
marks ; 

* There isa toy which I have beard, and I 
would not have it given over, but waited 6 
ona little. They say it is observed in the 
Low Countries ([ know not in what part) 
that every five and thirty years, the same 
kind and suit of years and weathers comes 
about again ; as great frosts, great wet, great 
droughts, warm winters, summers witb. lit- 
tle heat, and the like ; and they call it the 
prime : it isa thing I do rather mention, bee 
cause, counting backwards, I haye found 
some concurrence.” 

Scpt, 1819. 
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From thef London Monthly Magazines. 


THE WAVES. 


FyAstss, upon thy coast I stood— 
Still onwaed, onward roll’d the floed : 

Tis trite, bute who can see that strife 

‘Of wave, nor think of human life ? 


Oh, awful likeness ! how they pass, 
A rippling undistinguish'’d mass, 
Fretting the surface and no more, 
‘Till lost upon the oblivious shore, 


And Fancy, now thou turn'st my brain ! 
¥ trace each billow of the main : 
*Tis individual, and its span 
Of being, is like thine, O Man. 

Mark ye that plumy-crested surge 
Its foaming coureer forward urge ; 
Zashing the land, it spreads dismay, 
The pebbles fy, the secks give way : 
That is the warrior fierce uprear’d, 
Roaring to battle, ruthiess, fear’d ; 
He's spent—a whispering murmur all 
‘That echoce bis high-sounding fall, 

Upon the sand that rentie wave 
Delights in peaceful grace to lave ; 
The margent dents with flowing line, 
While glittering planet o’er it shine : 
That is the Bard ; alas ! to see 
‘The impress of his harmony 
And tuneful force, a moment's joy, 
The next suceceding wave destroy. 

Wearing and splashing through these rocks, 
‘Whoee adamant the struggle mocks ; 
En eddies whirl’d, in deep chasms lost, 
Bubbling in straits, in spray up-tost ; 
Many an effort see they make, 

And billows rice, and billows break :~— 
All weridlings these, who ceaseless boi) 
And dabour on with noisy toil ; 

By difficulties some defied 

Die off the granite’s reckiess side ; 
While others blest beyond desire 

Wind through, and on the shore expire ! 
‘Those burst, the haven ere they reach, 
And these but perish on the beach. 


How sweetly these round billows rise, 
And undulate, while the breeze sighs 
Above ; their race seems youthful sport, 
Flight and pursuit—they shun, they courte 
Now parted and to distance thrown, 
And now commingled into one ; 

They swell but soon subside, and where 
They were, a few small wavelets are 3 

Or sooth to say , they braw! and flee, 

@ne seeks tho land, one floats to sea : 
How like is this te human love, 

As the young passions swell and move : 
Coy dalliance, union, fond embrace, 
Proud bound, and then a naireless place— 
Or cever'd fates, away they go—~ 

Wo matter where they froth or flow. 

Far off a hoary head I view, 

Dropping salt rheum ; ‘tis age’s hue, 


And |ife’s Jast tears. The sea-bird’s breast 
Is on the neighbouring calm imprest— 

Ah, spirit’s embicm ! can it be, 

But one faint struggle mere, and he 

Shall seek Heaven’s element, like thee ? 


How blest, ifso; for Jothe gale 
Increasing flaps the shuddering sail, 
Wild ocean bellows loud,and fierce 
The tempest sweeps, the drear winds pieree 
With dismal howl, the waters rave,— 
Nothing can ‘scape the yawning grave ; 
And every mortal, wreck’d, may know 
There is no safety here below. 


Ah me! my dream of waves is o'er 5 
Another reflux bares the shore, 
Another influx comes agun, 
And new each shape in, on, the main— 
My heroes, lovers, bardeall fied, 
Forgotten, traceicss, vanished. 
And Man, whence springs thy eénstiess pride f 
?Tis but a century or a tide ? 
. TEvTHA. 
Hastings, August 21, 1819. 
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Every body has heard of the famous national song, 
the * Ged save the King” of Switzerland. We 
transcribe an imitation of it from Toulmin’s Ilus- 
trations of Affection, as a favourable specimen of 
his powers. 


THE SWISS SONG, (Rantz pes VacuEs) 
IMITATED. 


& (\H! when shall I sce, now distant from me, 
The sweet blooming bowers 
Ofinfancy’s hours ; 
The scenc of my youth, affection, and truth, 
Our snow-pilied mountains, 
The crystalline fountains, 
Our valleys of freedom, the pride of the earth ! 
Oh! when shall I be, Helvetia, with thee ?—= 
The chime of my sires—the land of my birth. 


“ Dear objects of love, wherever I rove, 
My father, my mother, 
My sister, my brother— : 
And her lov'd so well, the young Isabelle, 
Memory’s fond treasures, . 
Of infantile pleasures, 
in vaileys of freedom, the pride of the earth ! 
Ob! when shall I be, Helvetia, with thee ?~ 
The clime of my sires—the land of my birth-”® 


_—o 


* We quote such songs with sincere plea- 
sure. The noble sentiment and national 
glory dependent upon them are beyond cal- 
culation, Infivite have been the loyalty aud 
beer created by “* God save the King,” 
and Thomson’s famons conclusion of the 
Masque of Alfred, “ Rule Britannia ;” and 
in our opinion, the musick of both is sublime. 
We do not know the tune of the ** Rantz des 
Vaches.” The “* amour des pays,” has never 
been, as we know, natarally explained. [et 
is strongest in poorest countries; they are 
generally mountainous and pictaresqee. The 
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TO THE PLANET JUPITER.* 


J LOOKED on thee, Jove, till my gaze 

» smote from the pomp of thy blaze ; 
For in heaven, from the sunset’s red throne 
To the zenith—thy rival was none. 
¥rom thy orb rush’d a torrent of light, 
‘That made the stars dim in thy sight, 
And the half-risen moon seem'd to die, 
And leave thee the realm of the sky. 
I look'd on the ocean's broad breast— 
The purple was pale in the west; 
But down shot thy long silver spire, 
And the waves were like arrows of fire, 
I turn’d from the infinite main, 
And thy light was the light of the plain, 
*T was the beacen that blazed on the hill— 
Thou wert proud, pure, magnificent still. 
4 cloud spread its wing over heaven, 
By the shaft of thy splendoar ‘twas riven, 
And I saw thy bright front through it shine, 
Like a god from the depth of his shrine. 
But, planet ofgiory and awe, 
It was not thy lestre I saw, 
For my soul was absorbed in the night ° 
When last I had gazed on thy light. 
I thought of the hand I had held, 
Of the heart by that soft hand reveal’d, 
Of the eye fixed with mine on thy beam, 
And the world was forgot in my dream. 
Plame on then, thou king of the sky, | 
For thy brightness is joy to my eye ; 
For this hour thou art beaming above 
The home of my wife and my love. | 


* So beautifully seen in the heavens at present. 
——ie 


LINES, 


BY BARRY CORNWALL, ESQ. 


rae night was glory. Through the skies of June 


Rolled the eterna) moon, 
"Midst dark and heavy clouds that bore 
A shadowy likeness to those fabled things 
That sprang of old from man's imaginings. 
Each{seem‘d a fieree reality : some wore 
The forms of sphinx and hippogriff, er seemed 
Nourished among the wonders of the deep, 
And wilder than the poet ever dreamed : 
And there were care—steeds with their preud necks 

bent— 

Tower,—and temple,—and broken continent: 
And all, as upon a sea, 
In the blue ether floated silently. 
1 lay upon my bed and sank to sleep: 
And then I fancied that I rode upon 
The waters, and had power to ca!! 
Up people whe had lived in ages gone, 
And scenes and stories half forgot—and all 
That on my young imagination 
Had come like fairy visions, and departed: 
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impressions arc therefore strong, and, as 
usual, the association of ideas with particular 
objects indelible. The habits of the inhabi- 
tants are simple and pastoral, and therefore 
Hatoral aod pleasing. ° 
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And ever by me a broad current passed 
Slowly, from which at times up started 
Dim scenes and ill-defined shapes. At last 
I bade the billows render up their dead, 
And all] their wild inhabitants; and I 
Summoned the spirits who perished, 
Or touk their stations in the starry sky. 
When Jove himself bowed his Saturnian head 
Before the One Divinity. 

First I saw a landscape fair 
Towering in the clear blue air, 
Like Ida’s woody summits, and sweet fields, 
Where all that Nature yields 
Flourishes. Three proud shapes were seen, 
Standing upon the green 
Like Olympian queen descended. 
One was un: dorned, and one 
Wore her golden tresses bound 
With simple flowers; the third was crowned, 
And from amidst her raven hair, 
Like stars, imperial jewels shone. 
—~Not one of those figures divine 
But might have sate in Juno’s chair, 
And emiled in great equality 
On Jove, though the blue skies were shaken 3 
Or, with superior aspect, taken 
From Hebe’s hand nectarian wine. | 
And that Dardanian boy was there 
Whom pale Znone loved: his hair 
Was black, and curl'd his temples ’round; 
Mis limbs were free and his forehead fair, 
And. as he stood ona rising ground, 
And back his dark Jocks proudly tossed, 
A shepherd youth he looked, but trod 
On the green sward like a god: 
Most like Apollo when he played, 
(Fore Miday,)in the Phrygian shadc, 
With Pan, and to the Sylvan loss. 
And now from out the watery floor 
A city rose, (and well she wore 
Her beauty,) and stupendous walls, 
And towers that touched the stars, and halis 
Pillar’d with whitest marble, whence 
Palace on lofty palace sprung : 
And over all rich gardens hung, 
Where, amongst silver waterfalls, 
Cedars and spice-trees and green bowers, 
And sweet winds playing with all the Mowers 
Of Persia and Araby, 
Walked princely shapes: some with an alr 
Like warriors,some like ladies fair 
Listening, and, amidst all, the king 
Nebuchadnezzar rioting 
In supreme magnificence. . 
— This was fumous Babylon, 


That giorions vision passed on. 
And then I heard the laure!-branches sigh 
That still grow where the bright-cyed muses walked: 
And Pelion shook his piny locks, and talked 
Mournfu:ly to the fie'ds of Thessaly. 
And there I saw p‘ercing the deep blue sky, 
And radiant with bis diadem of snow, 
Crowned Oiympus: and the bills below 
Looked like inferior spirits tending round 
Hie pure supremacy ; and a sound 
Went rolling onwards through the sunny calm, 
As ifimmortal voices then had spoken, 
And, with rich noises, broken 
The silence which that holy place had bred 
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I knelt—and as f fmett, haply in téken 

Of thanks. there fell a hongyed shower of batm, 
And the insperial mountain bowed his hoary head. 
And then came.one who on the Nubian sands 


Perish'd for love: and with him the wanton queen 


Egyptian, in her state was seen: 
And how she smilled, and kiseed his wiling hands, 
And said she would not love, and swore to die, 
And laughed upon the Roman Antony. 
Oh, matchless Cl-opatia! never since 
Has one, and never more 
Shall one like thee tread on the Egypt shore, 
Or lavish such royal magnificence : 
Never shall @ne laugh, love, or die like thee, 
Or on so sweet a witcbery : 
And, brave Mark Antony, that thou could’st.give 
Half the wide world to live 
With that enchantress, did become thee well: 
For Love is wiser than Ambition — 
Queen and thoa, lofty triumvir, fare ye well. 

And then I heard the sullen waters roar, 
And saw them east their surf upon the strand, 
And then, rebounding toward some far-scen land, 
And the terrific spirits, bred 
In the sea-eaverns, moved by those fierce jars, 
Roee up like giants from their watery bed, 
And shook their silver hair against the stars. 
Then, bursts like thunder—joyous outcries wild~ 
Sounds as from ¢rumpets, and from drums, 
And music like the lulling noise that comes 
From nurses when they hush their charge tosleep, 
Came in confusion from the deep. 
Methought one told me that a child 
Was that night unto the great Neptune born: 
Aad then old Triton blew his curled horn, 
And the Leviathan lashed the foaming seas, 
And the wanton Nereides 
Came up like phantoms from their coral halls, 
And laughed and sung like tipsy Bacchanals, 
Till all the fury of the ocean broke 
Upon my ear.-—I trembied and awoke. 


erie 


HYMN. 


( From C. Dibdin’s “* Young Arthur.” ) 

rp NHeRE is an eye that all surveys, 
A hand that all directs ; 

There is a power for all purveys, 

A power that all protects. : 
There is a hope can ne’er deceive, 

A trust can ne’er betray ; 
There is a grace when mortals grieve 

Can wipe the tear away. 
There is a guide, there isa guard, 

Who watches while we alees 3 
And trust is sure in watch or ward, 

The desart or the deep. 


Sweeter than morning's incense rise, 
To bim whom mercies move, 

The humble, anaffected sighs 
Of gratitade, and love ! 


HEBREW MELODY. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPRERD. 


} 
O SAW ye the rose of the East, 
In the valley of Sharon that grows? 
Ye daughters of Judab, how bi.:st 
To breathe in the sweets of my rose ! 
Come, tell me if yet ghe’s at rest 
In her couch with the lilies inwove ; 
Or if wantons the breeze with her breast, 
For my heart itis sick for my love. 
2 : 
I charge you, ye virgins unveil'd, 
That stray *mong the sycaniore trees, 
By the roes and the hinds of the field, 
That ye wake net my love till she pleass. 
® The garden with flowers is in blow, 
And roses unnumber'd are there ; 
Then tell how thy love we shall know, 
For the daughters of Zion are fair?” 
3 
A bed of frankincense her cheek, 
And wreath of sweet myrrh is her hand ; 
Her eye the bright gem that they seek 
By the rivers and streams of the land; 
Her smile from the morning she wins; 
Her teeth are the lambs on the hill; 
Her breasts two young roes that are twins, 
And feed on the vallies at will, 
4 
As the cedar mong trees of the wood, 
As the lily ‘mid shrubs of the heath, 
As the tower of Damascus that stood 
Overlooking the hamlets beneath ; 
As the moon tnatin glory we see 
*Mid the stars and the planets above,— 
Even so among women ie she, 
And my bosom is ravished with love ! 
5 
Return with the evening star, 
And our coucb on Amana shall be; 
From Shinar and Hermon afar 
Thou the ountains of leopards shal see. 
O, Shulamite, turn to thy rest, 
Where the olive o’erehadows the land; 
As the roe of the desert make baste, 
For the singing of birds is at hand ! 
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ORIGIN OF THE RED ROSE. 


A* erst, in Eden's blissfal bow’rs, 
Young Eve survey'd her countless flow'rs, 
An op’ning rose, of purest white, 
She mark'd, with eyes that beam'd delight. 
Its leaves she kiss’d : and, straight, it drew, 
From Beauty’s lip, the vermeil hue. 
John Carey: 
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DUMONT’S CAPTIVITY IN AFRICA. 


a 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1819. 
BARRATIVE OF D. G. DUMONT, RELATING HIS CAPTIVITY OF THIRTY-FOUR YEARS IN TRE 
TERRITORY OF MOUNT FELIX, BETWEEN ORAN AND ALQGIERS.§ 


no thus given a specimen of 
the eariy part of our hero's adven- 
tures, and treatment, we shall not fol- 
low him so minutely through a variety 
of less interesting details relative to the 
manners and custome of the Arabs, more 
complete accounts of which being to be 
found in the narratives of Tully* and 
Panantit much more at length. But 
in order that no material points of so 
singu ar a story may be witbheld from 
our readers, they will be given in a more 
abridged form, when not thought suffi- 
cieutly important to be related in the 
words of Dumont himself. 

As the prison allowance was totally 
Inadequate to satisfy the cravings of 
bunger, under such severe labour, the 
slaves were under the necessity of hav- 
ing recourse to every means within their 
reach to supply the deficiency. This 
was generally effected at noon, when the 
keepers went through a religious cere- 
mony of ablution, or, when no water 
could be found, rubbing the body over 
with a stone. As nothing whatever 
could induce them either to omit this 
practice, or suspend it when once be- 

§ See p. 74. 

* Letters written during a Ten Years’ Residence 
at the Court of Tripoly. 4to, 2d edit. 1818. 

t Narrative of a Residence in Algiers, by Signor 


Pananti, with Notes and Itustrations by Edw. 


Biaquiere, esq. 4to. 1818, 


M atHengum vor, 6. 


gua, it was invariably the signal of fora- 
ging for the slaves, who instantly spread 
themselves around the spot, and seized 
every thing they could lay their hands 
on, whether in a garden or house, that 
did not happen to be carefully watched. 
The marauders generaily paid rather 
dearly for this species of indulgence, for 
nO sooner were they discovered by the 
ioe keepers, than vollies of stones, 

ept in bags suspended from the sad- 
dies of the latter’s horses, brought them 
back, for the purpose of receiving the 
usual salutations of the bamboo ! 

On one occasion Dumont was fortu- 
nate enough to steal a sheep ; this ena- 
bled him to regale the two slaves 
who slept next to him in the pri- 
son fora whole week ; to complete this 
good fortune, he sold the skin for an old 
copper kettle, which induced them to 
stew the bones, and make a very good 
eoup. The only bad consequences at- 
tending this proof of Dumont's ingenui- 
ty, was a few hundred blows from one 
of the keepers. 

It seems they suffered dreadfully from 
heat and thirst ; to remedy the first, it 
was usual for each slave to cover ‘his 
head with a wreath of leaves while his 
beard generally shielded his breast— 
that of Dumont reached to bis middle. 
The intolerable sensations caused by 
thirst were assuaged by chewing some 
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straw, or keeping an olive stone in his 
mouth. Nothing, however, could ex- 
ceed the misery occasioned by the pri- 
son's taking fire, while all the slaves were 
shut up in it ; though no lives were lost, 


nearly all the victims had their hair and” 


beards burnt off ; and as the water in- 
tended for their use was employed to 
extinguish the flames; they were left 
without a drop for several hours, in the 
midst of a suffocating heat, and suffer- 
ing great pain from the effects of the 
fire. This horrible scene was termina- 
ted by a most liberal distribution of the 
bamboo, which the keepers applied to 
some for not foreseeing the accident, 
and to others because they would have 
gladJy taken advantage of the general 
confusion to effect their escape ! 

The narrator remarked that the keep- 
ers were most harsh in their treatment 
ofthose who appeared to be endowed 
with a greater share of sensibility than 
the rest ; this he profited by, in making 
a point of assuming an air of cheerful- 
ness, singing, &c. whenever the! task- 
masters began their office of daily pun- 
ishment, a proof of philosophy which 
generally saved him from half the quota. 
as This fellow,” the keepers would ex- 
claim, ‘is made of iron, it’s therefore 
of no use to beat him !” 

The arrival of a prince, who came 
from Morocco for the purpose of col- 
lecting the annual tribute, indirectly led 
to a series of persecutions from Du- 
mont’s keeper, which not ouly embit- 
tered his situation very much, but 
eventually almost produced his death. 
Having contrived to excite the prince’s 
commiseration in favour of his compan- 
ions, the former gave him a hundred se- 
quins, which he immediately distribu- 
ted aniong them. As the keeper wit- 
nesséd the receipt and distribution of 
this sum, it occurred to bim that Du- 
mont ought to have made him a parti- 
cipator : a neglect of which duty expo- 
sed him to the most cruel treatment 
imaginable, No longer able to endure 
the severity of his persecutor he formed 
the recolution of being revenged ; and 
accordingly, when next struck by the 
latter, be seized a large stone, and threw 
it with such force at the keeper's cye, 
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that it was forced from the socket. 
Upon this, and without giving the ene- 
my time to breathe, the enraged Du- 
mont flew upon him like a tiger, and 
remained fixed to his body, until the 
united blows heaped upon him by the 
whole posse of keepers obliged him to 
relax from his hold. This fracas was 
followed by his being taken before Os- 
man, and confronted with the keeper : 
for if the chief keeper had been present 
when the scuffle ensued, instant death 
must have been the portion of Dumont. 
The result of this examination was, 
however, infinitely more favourable than 
our hero expected ; for he only receiv- 
ed several hundred blows from two 
Arabs on the palm of his left hand, 
whereas the keeper was suspended from 
the nearest tree, “* for having preferred 
money to the law of Mabomet ;”——such 
were the words of Osman on giving 
orders for his execution. 

Owing to the blows received on his 
hand disabling Dumont from pursuing 
the ordinary labours of the field, he was 
appointed to turn a grindstone, a service 
in which be continued for a twelve- 
month, exposed to the insults of all the 
Mussulmans, who, knowing him to be 
the cause of getting a keeper put to 
death, did not fail to manifest their rage 
by frequent kicks, abuse, spitting in his 
face, &c. 

The keepers are responsible for every 
slave committed to their charge; 60 
that if the head or chain of any one that 
may be missing is not brought back to 
the prison, their lives are surely forfeit- 
ed. They are not treated with more 
ceremony than the slaves themselves on 
these occasions: the mode of executing 
a keeper is by making him kneel down 
between two Koubals, one of whom 
pierces his side with a lance; this 
causes him to raise his head, upon 
which the other takes it off with a single 
blow of a Damascus. It sometimes 
happens that the blade comes in con- 
tact with a bone : in this case a sound 
is produced like that of a small bell. 

Osman has two sons, both very fine 
looking young men, who sometimes 
visited the prison to show their dexterity 
in using the atteghan and scymetar. 
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Whenever the prince happened to meet 
the captives it wasa day of feasting ; 
for be always ordered two or three oxen 
~ to be slaughtered for their use. Osman’s 
Jove of justice and system of govern- 
ment is illustrated by the following an- 
ecdote : A farmer having lent one of 
his sous a sum of money on the latter’s 
marrying, which was to be repaid at a 
fixed time, was unable to get bis loan 
back as stipulated. Upon this he ap- 
plied to the sheik for redress ; and, in 
reply, was told he might treat the credi- 
tor as he.thought proper. Satisfied with 
this authority, the son was bound hand 
and foot, taken into a large open space, 
and immolated by his own father! Six 
months after this atrocious deed, Osman 
sent for the monster who had commit- 
ted it, and required an immediate tribute 
to a large amount: this was given with 
much difficulty, and then a second de- 
manded ; till at length, when the sheik 
supposed the old man had no more to 
give, he ordered him to he hung. 

One of the most laborious employ- 
ments allotted to slaveqgyyas that of car- 
rying large sacks of wheat, for a distance 
of several miles from immense granaries 
—some of which are stated to be eighty 
feet deep, sometimes covering a whole 
field. tis added, that the corn keeps 
in them for ten or twelve years as fresh 
as if it bad only been deposited a few 
months, When the stock increases to 
such a degree as to admit the sheik’s 
selling a portion of it, the slaves are em- 
ployed in emptying the granaries, and 
conveying the wheat to the summit of a 
neighbouring range of hills, beyond 
which mules are in readiness to receive it. 

Whenever a slave was induced to 
embrace the Mahometan faith, his chain 
was removed, and he was allowed to 
take unto himself a wife: other advan- 
tages, also, occasionally await the apos- 
tate. But the example which was once 


made of a Fleming, who had thus aban- 


doned the creed of his fathers, terrified 
his former companions to such a degree, 
that apostacy became much less in 
vogue. This unfortunate man having 
changed his religion, continued rigidly 
to observe all the rules of his new faith 
for above four years ; till at length, se- 
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duced by the example of some Jews, 
he was tempted, io an evil hour, to 
make rather too free with the brandy- 
bottle. Taken the very same day in 
flagranti delicto, he was conducted to 
the prison for the purpose of being im- 
paled alive. The operation was per- 
formed by placing bim on an iron spit, 
one end of which was fastened in a 
block of marble. The point having en- 
tered the loins, two executioners stood 
by, and at intervals pressed the body 
down two or three inches, until the spit 
came out on the opposite side and near 
his shoulder. The unbappy sufferer 
lived thirty-six hours in this horrible 
Position, .constantly beseeching the 
slaves to terminate his miseries ;—a 
proof of pity which would, according to 
the narrator, have been visited by asim- 
ilar punishment on those who were 
guilty of it! 

Some of Dumont’s companions had 
been in slavery for above fifty years, 
and were totally insensible to the horrors 
of their situation ; looking forward to 
their turn for being shot and given to 
the beasts of prey, with equal indiffer- 
ence and the most settled composure ! 

Whenever a slave did not exert him- 
self at the hour of foraging in his accus- 
tomed manner, it was a sure indication 
of bis being tired of life: and, as pre- 
dicted, either a halter or natural death 
soon came to his relief. But the Kou- 
bals never committed — sell-murder. 
When overtaken by melancholy, or 
weary of life, they merely go into the 
forests, and are soon saved the trouble 
of a felo de se, by the lions and tigers. 
This mode of shaking off the ** mortal 
coil” is, also, frequently resorted to by 
the women who happen to he discarded 
from Osman’s seraclio, owing to old 
age, and such a diminution of their per- 
sonal charms as makes them an object 
of indifference to a less fastidious volup- 
tuary. 

Dumont had the good fortune to ac- 
company the sheik in six of bis predito- 
ry excursions towards the territorics of 
Alsiers, Tunis, Constantina, and Tri- 
poly. This was a most delectable pe- 
riod for the slaves selected for such oc- 
casions, for, although they had great fa- 
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tigues to undergo, they had plenty of 
good things to eat and drink. Osman 
is represented to have pillaged every 
one who came in his way, from motives 
of pure devotion ! in order that he might 
be afterwards enabled to make the 
more acceptable offerings at Mecca; 
his soldiery not wishing to show less 
pity in this way than their master, made 
common cause with him, and frequently 
cut off the ears of inoffensive women to 
get at the rings which hung from them ! 

The costume of the women of Mount 
Felix, consists of pantaloons and a white 
vest of fine linen thrown over the body, 
while thick veils, and coloured silk hand- 
kerchiefs form the head-dress. Fathers 
are allowed to sell their sons, and moth- 
ers their daughters, as in our owa 
country, husbands can also sell their 
wives: but, in Africa, their sons enjoy 
the privilege of not only ransoming, but 
Marrying them afterwards. 

Although subject to violent storms of 
thunder, and beavy falls of rain during 
a part of the year, vegetation is repre- 
sented as most abundant; while poultry 
and sheep seem to be another great 
source of support to the population. 
The chief articles of trade are, oil, honey, 
wool, skins, wax, elephants’ teeth, car- 

, &c.; these are exchanged for giass 
s, watches, clocks, and other Euro- 
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pean commodities : the whole of their 
eomme;rce is carried on by Jews, other- 
wise, itis probable that the productions 
would be suffered to perish.sooner than 
the Arahs could he persuaded to give it 
up to Christians. 

Dumont thiaks that every attempt to 
convert the people of those prolific and 
delightful regions into civilized habits by 
the arin of conquest, would be abortive ; 
and that the savage nature of the coun- 
try, its mountains, want of communica- 
tions, &c. present an insurmountable 
barrier to the progress of ao invading 
army. In admitting the probable jus- 
tice of his opinions on this subject, it 
does not militate against our approving 
or encouraging the suggestions of those 
who have laboured to prove that nothin 
less than European establishments, | 
those ofa formidable description, on the 
coast of Northern Atrica, will ever re- 
lieve Europe from the curse of seving 
its sons consigned to the fate of the var- 
rator, or lead to our drawing any per- 


manent advanjages trom the richest 
country on “ere the earth ! 
Having ar #t that point of Du- 


mont’ narrative at which the prospect 
of emancipation dawns on him, we 
must reserve for our next N.imber his 
own unaffected account of those cir- 
cumstances which led to it. 


TIME’S MAGIC LANTHERN. 


From Blackwood’s (Ed.) Magazine. 
NO. II. Poor man! to think the earth was turn- 
Galileo in the Inquisition. ing round. 


GatiLeo. 
O, you are come to close the shut- 
ters of my window before pight- 


Galileo. Alas! alas! 
that I have studied ? 
Monk. Do you suppose, that if the 


Is it for this 


fall. Surely these bars are strong enough. earth had been turning all this while, 
I would fain have the consolation of the sea would not have drowned every 
viewing the heavens after it is dark. living soul? I put this to you, as a sim- 
My sleep is unquiet and short, for want ple question, and level with the most or- 
of exercise; and when I lie awake, the dinary capacity. 
roof of my prison presents nothing but | Galileo, My good friend, you know 
a sable blank. Do not, I beseech you, that I have recanted these things, and 
conceal from me the blue vault, and therefore it is needless for me to dispute 
those Losts of light, upon which I still farther upon the subject. 
love to gaze in spite of all my troubles. | Monk. Your books were burot at 
Monk. You must not see the stars. Rome, which, in my opinion, was an 
Itis the stars which have put you wrong. idle business. Ina few years they 
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would have turned to smoke of their 
own accord. "Tis the way with all 
new discoveries, for | am an old Chris- 
tian, and have seen the fashion of the 
world betore now. 

Galileo. Do you suppose that glass 
“windows were used in the timeof Adam? 

Monk, No; for the Scripture men- 
tions no such thing. But what then ? 

Galileo. Why then, you must admit 
that ume teaches things which were un- 
known betore. 

Monk. That is possible enough. 
But now things are different; for my 
head is gray, and I have no faith in new 
discoveries. 

Galileo. We know not what time 
may bring about. Perhaps the earth 
may be weighed. 

Monk. Go on—you shall receive no 
interruption from me. You perceive 
that I only smile gently and good-na- 
turedly when you talk in this manner, 

Galileo. What is the matter? what 
makes you look so wise ? 

Monk. Never mind. Go on. 

Galileo, What is the meaning of this 
extraordinary look of tenderness and 
benignity, which you are attempting to 
throw into your features, 

Monk. When I consider what is 
your real condition, it moves my pity. 
For my part, when the Cardinals made 

. 80 much ado about your writings, I al- 
ways thought they were trifling with 
their office. 

Galileo. I wish you would convince 
them of that; forall I desire is, to have 
the privilege of looking through my tel- 
escopes, and tolive quietly without do- 
ing harm to any man. I pray you, al- 
low the window to remain open ; for 
darkness is gathering, and Jupiter al- 
ready blazes yonder through the twi- 
light. So pure a sky !—and to be de- 
barred from my optical contrivances. 

Monk. Study the Scriptures, my son, 
with care and diligence, and gou will 
have no need of optical contrivances. 

Galileo. 1 am well acquainted with 
the Scriptures; butas I do not suppose 
they were meant to instruct mankind in 
astronomy, I think there is no sacrilege 
In attempting to discover more of the 
nature of the universe than what ts re- 
vealed in them. 
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Monk. So you believe yourself capa- 
ble of succeeding in the attempt ? 

Gulileo, Perhaps I do. 

Monk. Would not your time be bet- 
ter employed, my sop, in perusing 
some rational book ef devotion? Do 
not allow yourself to be led away by 
the idle suggestions of self-conceit. 
Whatis there to be seen about you, 
which should enable you to penetrate 
farther into the secrets of the universe 
than me or the rest of mankind! Ido 
notask this question with a view to 
wound your pride, but with a sincere 
wish for your good. 

Galileo, Upon my word, you are too 
kind tome. Pray, father, is there any 
book of devotion which you would rec- 
ommend in particular. 

Monk. Recommend in particular !— 
There is a book which it would not be- 
come me to———but no——recommend 
in particular '—Hum—I know not. 

ralileo, Something trembles at your 
tongue’send. Have you yourself writ- 
ten any book of devotion ? 

Monk, Far be it from me to speak of 
my own writings. Of all books of de- 
votion, my own was the remotest from 
my thoughts. But since you desire to 
see it 

Galileo, What are the subjects treat- 
ed of in it? 

Monk, Life, death, and immortality. 
There is also a treatise upon the habita- 
tions of good men after death, and the 
delights to be found there. 

Galileo, Your notions concerning 
these subjects must be ip a great meas- 
ure fanciful. 

Monk. By nomeans, Good reasons 
are given for every tittle thatis advan- 
ced. 

Galileo. And where do you suppose 
the habitations of good men to be ? 

Monk. Why in heaven, to be sure. 

Galileo. Is it not possible that their 
abode may be situated in some of the 
constellations 2; When gazing, as I was 
wont to do,at midnight, upon Arcturus, 
orthe brilliant orbs of Orion, T have 
sometimes thought, that in the blue 
depths there might exist worlds suita- 
ble for the habitation of an immorta! 
spirit. 
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Monk. My son, my son, beware of may both move, for aught I know, al- 


futile conjectures! You know not upon 
what ground you are treading. 

Galileo, Does not the galaxy shed 
forth a glorious light? How gorgeous 
is its throng of constellations !—To me 
it seems like a procession of inaumera» 
ble worlds, passing in review before their 
Creator. 

Monk. If the galaxy moves, why 
may not the sun ? 

Galileo. My' judgment is, that they 


though at a very slow pace. 

onk. Now you speak sense. I 
knew [ 3191:d bring you round; for,to 
say the truth (and I say it between you 
and me), if it had not been for my ene- 
mies, whom Heaven pardon, I should 
have been wearing a red hat before 
now. Good night: and I shall imme- 
diately bring the book, which will help 
to put your thoughts in a proper train 
again. 


€ 


From the New Monthly Magaziae, September 1819. 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTES, 


COLLECTED BY THE LATE ABBE MORELLE T. 


HE abbé Morellet, who died at 

Paris, aged 92, at the becianing of 
this year, had acquired great reputation 
by his writings and by his counection 
with the most celebrated men of the 
18th century. He had been also mem- 
ber of the French Academy ever since 
1785. The present king restored him 
the pension which he had enjoyed ua- 
der the reign of Louis XVI. Tae ori- 
gin of this pension is remarkable. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne having signed, 
in 1783, the peace between E igland 
and France, asked, and obtained a pen- 
sion for the Abbé Morellet ; his lord- 
ship grounded his request on the cir- 
cumstance that the French writer had, 
as he said, tberalised his ideas, that is 
to'say, contributed to fix in his mind 
the principles which might more closely 
connect the two nations, for the happi- 
ness of both. Among the unpublished 
works of the Abbé Vrellet, there is a 
collection of anecdotes and thoughts 
which he had gathered in society, or in 
the course of his reading. Tne follow- 
ing anecdotes are taken from his collec- 
tion :— 

D-derot, conversing with the E npress 
of Russia on the means of civilizing the 
Russians, said that property was one of 
the characteristics of civilization, and 
that it would be necessary to accustom 
to it the monstiks, (donestic slaves). 
“ Ah!” said the E npress, * their soul 
is but a lodger;, how could vou require 
it to take care of the house ?” 


The Marshal de Beauveau relates, 
that some persons were conversing io 
his presence of the negligence shewn in 
military hospitals, in ascertaining whe- 
ther the patient is really dead ; so that 
it oftea happened that people were bu- 
ried alive. An old lieuteaant-colonel 
said, “ General, IT assure you this is a 
great exaggeration ; [ have seen these 
things close at hand, and I can answer 
for it, that the greater part of those whd 
are buried, are certainly dead.” 

A commander of Sillery lying at the 
point of death, heard two of bis friends 
dispute on the merit of some wines ; he 
raised his feeble voice, saying, “ Gen- 
tlemen, [ suspend my agonies, sto tell 
you that Sillery wine is infinitely more 
delicate.” 

Lord Shelburne, afterwards Marquis 
of Lansdowne, had it nearly in bis power 
to re-enter the ministry,by making some 
advances to the king and to a party. I 
was at this time with him at Bowend. 
Oe morning at breakfast, his little child 
asked him fora cake. My lord desired 
him to say “ if you please ;” the child 
would not do go. His father gave him 
the cake, and looking at me, said, “ Nor 
I neither’; [ will not say if you please.” 

Franklin relates, that when he was a 
printer at Philadelphia, one of his peo- 
ple, an excellent workman, never came 
to work till Wednesday. “ Francis,” 
said Franklin to him one day, “ surely 
you do not think of the future? Ifyou 
would work more diligently, you might 
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lay up something against old age.” The 
workman answered, “ I have méde my 
caiculation : I have an uncle, a druggist, 
in Cheapside, who has just set up in 
business with the resolution to work for 
twenty years, till he has saved 4000I. 
after which he intends to live like a gen- 
tleman. He thinks to make himself a 
wholesale gentleman ; I will be one by 
retail; I had rather be so,and do nothing 
for half the week during twenty years, 
than be so the whole week twenty 
years hence.” 


Buonaparte when master of Madrid, 
at the end of 1808, demanded from all 
the corporations, communities, magis- 
trates, &c. an oath of allegiance, upon 
the Holy Sacrament. A Spaniard con- 
versing with Cardinal Maury on the 
subject, the Cardinal said to him, “ Ah, 
he has taken you by your weak side, it 
will not be possible for you to retract !” 
‘| Oh !” replied the Spaniard in a half 
whisper, “the wafer was not consecra- 


Franklin being present at the meet- 
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ing of some literary society, where 
many pieces were read, and not well 
understanding the French when de- 
claimed, but wishing to appear polite, 
resolved to applaud when he should see 
a lady of bis acquaintance, Mad. de 
Boufflers, express satisfaction. After 
the reading was over, his little boy said 
to him, “ but grandpapa, you always 
applauded, and louder than any body 
else,when they were praising you.” The 
good man laughed, and explained the 
matter, 

Theophile, a French poet, dedicated 
a book to James the First, king of Eng- 
land, hoping by these means to obtain 
an audience with that monarch. Being, 
however, disappointed in his expecta- 
tions, he consoled himself with the fol- 
lowing epigram :— 


Si Jaques roi de grand savoir 

N’a pas trouvé hon de me voir, 
En voici la cause infailible ; 

C’est que ravi de mon écrit, 

Il crit, que j’etois tout esprit, 
Et par consequent invisible. 
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From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 


MR, EDITOR, 

T is well known to all those conver- 

sant with the hill country that 
crowns the southern district of Scotland, 
that the sect now called Cameronians 
are thinly scattered among the popula- 
tion of the most upland glens, where 
many of them can to this day trace their 
descent from those who so heroically 
suffered and bled during the tyrannical 
reign of James Duke of York, as they 
still call him. Their pastors have their 
fixed stations, generally on the verge of 
the low country, but are in the habit of 
taking periodical journies, in the sum- 
mer season, among their scanty flocks, 
who have now become, to use the figu- 
rative language of the prophet, like the 
gleanings of the latter vintage, a cluster 
upon the upmost bough ; a berry here 
aod there upon the outermost branches. 


The preachers undertake these pilgri- 


mages to look after the few sheep in the 
wilderness, for calling them together for 
public worship and instruction, or per- 
haps, once in three or four years, for 
the celebration of the sacrament. The 
time and place of meeting is communi- 
cated through fifteen or twenty miles of 
mountainous country, by one to anoth- 
er, in a way somewhat similar to the 
Highlanders carrying the fiery cross 
when aclan was to be raised, but with- - 
out any thing of the form, and without 
the celerity. 

At these times the preachers choose 
the most lonely and retired situations, 
but generally not far remote from the 
residence of some person of the sect in 
better circumstances, where the minis- 
ters, elders, and the most respectable 
members of the sect, many of them 
coming from twenty and thirty miles 
distance, are accustomed to meet aftes 


the long protracted duties of the day. 
Some years ago, all the people in the 
neighbourhood were wont to be tempo- 
rary hearers, but the remnant of this an- 
cient sect were easily distinguished from 
the casual audience. Ranged closer to 
the tent, if there was one, or to the more 
elevated ground where the preacher 
stood, they appeared altogether with- 
drawn from earthly concerns, and ab- 
sorbed in the most abstract and awful 
devotion. A group of old men might 
sometimes be seen sitting bare-headed, 
while the rest of the audience were cov- 
ered, with the rain dripping from their 
thin Brey locks, and quite insensible to 
the beafing of the wind upon their bald 
foreheads, while they probably regret- 
ted the opportunity of manifesting their 
zeal, with the Bible in one hand, and the 
sword in the other. 

But I begin to fear, that, while I only 
meant to attempt one simple story; I am 
insensibly drawn into the whirlpool of a 
subject connected with twenty others, 
from which it may not be so easy for me 
to extricate myself. T am myself no 
more a Cameronian than many an hon- 
est modern tory is a Jacobite ; but 
there are feelings and associations, which 
no instruction or philosophy can get 
the better of, and, like some of these 
last, I may have a bias the cross way. 
A fright in childhood has often stuck 
to a firm-mioded man as long as be 
lived, and perhaps the remote cause of 
all this leaning to the Cameronians on 
my part might be traced. In fact my 
sreat-great-grandfather (semebody re- 
marks that it is a shame there is no Eng- 
lish word for such a connexion) fell into 
the misfortune, although a very sensible 
man, of getting the whole stock of sheep 
upon his farm, in a remote part of the 
country, driven to the county town, 
and sold by public roup, because he 
could not keep his wife from attending 
a hill-preaching.—His son hailed the 
accession of the House of Brunswick as 
he himself had done the enterprise of the 
Prince of Orange ; aod my grandfather 
confounded the narrow circle of his ac- 
quaintances, as the celebrated Lord 
Chatham did the House of Peers, by 
strenuously arguing against the justice 
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of the American war.—But I believe I 
shall never get at my little story. 

The Loch of St. Mary, among the 
mountains of Se‘kirkshire,— 

+ Those hills whence classic Yarrow flows,”— 


is about three quarters of a mile across, 
at the broadest part, and presents to 
strangers the picture of a large river. It 
forms a bend around a lofty green hill 
to the south, and stretches away towards - 
the south-west. Two mountain-streams, 
that bave entered the luke nearly oppo- 
site to each other, have, in course of 
time, by their accumulated deposition 
of soil, divided it into two lakes, con- 
nected only by a smail stream, falling 
with a gentle current from one into the 
other. 

The upper lake is called the Loch 
of the Lowes, from a very ancient cha- 
pel so named, that was situated at the 
south-western extremity, and had been 
dedicated to St. Mary “ of the Lakes.” 
One of the farms is still called the Cha- 
pel-hope, from this circumstance, and 


the hills overhanging the western side 


of both the lakes belong to it for more 
than two miles. It was the small plain 
formed by one of the two rivulets men- 
tioned, that had been chosen for the cel- 
ebration of a Cameronian Sacrament 
about forty-five years ago. 

This solitary spot is completely sur- 
rounded by steep green hills ; and from 
the little plain where the people held 
their solemnity, the view of the upper 
lake ig like looking up the choir of a 
roofless abbey ; so steep and so close 
does the chain of successive mountains 
rise from the very shore. ‘The seques- 
tered loneliness of the place verifies the 
description of itin Marmion, to which 
we refer the reader. 

In a scene so happily chosen by the 
scattered remnant of a venerable sect, 
the apparatus for the rites of religion 
The 
preparation for the solemnity was mere- 
ly two boards, supported by pillars of 
green sod, and covered with a cloth that 
might have vied with the driven snow ; 
and then might be observed the profound 
awe of the people, and the sclemn mel- 
ody of the psalms, poured forth at inter- 
vals, as one small group after another 
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rose and entered to the Communion 
Tabie, slowly, and with seeming fear 
aod reluctance. 

The sun was now more than west, 
and this solemn part of the service was 
over; but the day was to be concluded 
by old Stormheaven (as he was named) 
of Penpont, a celebrated and impressive 
preacher, who was appointed to deliver 
the a'ternoon sermon, when one of the 
shepberds of Chapel-hope, who bad the 
charge of the flock of ewes, tound bim- 
self under the necessity of collecting 
them from the monntain-pastures to the 
bought. Milking the cows or ewes is a 
duty of the pastoral life, that, for obvi- 
OUus reasons, no other avocation, how- 
ever sacred, can supersede ; and it may 
be easily conceived, that the assembling 
of a large flock, from the most remote 
coroers of a wild and extensive grazing, 
must be a work which requires great 
care and nosinalltime. Yet, in the 

esent case, the shepherd bethought 

imself how he might continue to recon- 
cile the simultaneous discharge of his 
temporal and religious duties, and for 
this he was possessed of po common re- 
sources. 

That the ewe-milkers and himself 
might make the most of the present op- 
portunity of religious instruction, he 
determined to let it be later than usual 
before he called the females to the du- 
ties of the bought; the evening was 
however drawing on, and he left the 
crowd as the minister who was to preach 
began the Psalm. Every one regret- 
ted that the necessity John Hoy was 
under of gathering his ewes should pre- 
vent him from hearing at least part of 
the expected discourse. As he went 
towards the road that led between the 
lochs, they followed him with their eyes 
to some distance, and thought his con- 
duct somewhat unaccountable, when he 
stopt, aod after remaining in the atti- 
tude of speaking to his dog, which was 
generally known as possessing great sa- 
gacity, he returned towards the meeting. 
The dog was observed to crosz between 
the lochs, and ascend the hill on the 
Opposite side ; and the last cadence of 
the psalm had sunk into silence as his 
master took possession of his former seat 
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upon the grass, and bestowed his serious 
attention on the sermon. His flock, in 
the meanwhile, was not without a guide. 
Jobn Hoy wus the first to observe his 
ewes appear in detached groups upon 
the brow of a high ridge that overhangs 
the lower lake for nearly amile. The 
sinking sun had covered it with that 
bright radiance that is sometimes ob- 
served a few minutes before the whole 
is in shade ; and as the sbeep contin- 
ued to advance, their lengthened and 
moving shadows were thrown over the 
brow of the green bill, and were insen- 
sibly lost in the shade below. The 
dog was now seen behiod the most dis- 
tant stragglers ; and ber place was easi- 
ly observed as she came along the ndge, 
for her approach always made a gentle 
movement in the flock, like that which 
is made upon a still lake by a vagrant 
breeze of wind in a calm day. It was 
delightful to observe how they did not 
run from her as in terror: they knew 
her well, obeyed her signals without ap- 
prehension, and even seemed to gather 
in before her as with a kind of light- 
sone pleasure.* 

An aged shepherd, who had been 
attending closely on the minister, and 
was struck with some bold simile, con- 
trasting the present with other times, 
cast his eyes to the opposite hills, the 
scene of former suffering and persecu- 
tion, when he suddenly started, and 
looked round the crowd for Jobn Hoy. 
After a pause of surprise when he ob- 
served him still present, he turned to 
another grey-haired hearer, while ano 
expression of awe was visible in his 
voice and manner, ‘* See yonder, Ro-: 
bin,saw ye e’er the like of yon? Joha 
Hoy’s Wimble gathering the Chapel- 
hope ewes her lane, while he’s sitting 
yonder. J’m nae wondering, on a 
night like this, that the dumb brute 
should be led to do the deeds of the 
carnal day. We have heard muckle 
anent thee hills, but now, we may say, 
we have seen mair then ever we heard 
of.—Sve till her, Robin, man ; she has 

® Ithas been observed of al! these sagacious sheep 
dogs, that the sheep are not at all frightened for 
them, but stand in awe of them merely, and obey 


them as soldiers do their favorite commamding effi- 
eers, 
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brought the Leng Bank ewes forrit to 
the Ox-clengh, and sbe's taking the 
brae again to gather the Brown Law.” 
According to the old mau’s prediction, 
in about half an hour, the sheep on the 
distant part of the hill, rising tro:n the 
margin of the Loch of the Lowes, were 
seen in their turn coming over the 
Weather-gleam as the others had done. 
But the sun was now very low, and 
the opposite hills were in deep and dis- 
tinct shade, so that the sagacious con- 
duct of the animal was better seen. She 
was observed to be unusually assiduous 
and diligent, as if she bad been con- 
scious that the time of her usual task 
was later than it ought to have been, 
and that her exertions were unsupport- 
ed by her master. In spite of the seri- 
ousness of the occasion, and the elo- 
quence of the preacher, a phenomenon 


so uncommon withdrew or divided the - 


attention of the hearers, The eyes of 
the whole congregation were now ob- 
serving Nimble, as she plyed along the 
face of the hill, from one place to another 
to bring the loiterers forward with the 
rest. Yet she seemed careful not to 
drive the sheep too fast, for whenever 
they crowded upon one another or were 
hurried, she either drew off to a greater 
distance, or sat down for a few seconds 
bebind them, till they composed them- 
selves, Hr motion resembled that ofa 
fox slipping from cover, it was not ap- 
parently swift, yet speedily traversing 
much ground. 

The bought (inclosure for milking 
the ewes) was upon the Oxcleugh-lee, 
exactly opposite the congregation. The 
dog was seen driving the sheep across 
the almost dry bed of the torrent. She 
allowed them to join with those she had 
before guthered, and then went round 
the whole, as they moved gently to- 
wards the place where thy usually stood 
while waiting to be milked, She sat 
down at the foot of the hill ahove the 
flock, conscious of having completed the 
task of the evening, so tar as_ possibly 
depended upon her own exertions, and 
waited the further orders of ber master. 

The sermon, fitted to make a strong 
Impression upon those to whom it was 
chiefly addressed, and protracted to a 
great length, was now brought to a 
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close ; but the superstitious awe of the 
old shepherd had spread through the 
whole assemblage, and minister and 
hearers remained for a few minutes In a 
deep pause, interrupted only by the 
gurgling of the adjoining brook, and the 
hoarse croaking of the raven that floated 
above them, on a level with the tops of 
the mountains. 
Silently 

The people knelt, and when they rose, such ave 

Held them in silence, that the cagie's cry, 

Which, farabove them, at his highest flight 

Wheei'd round and round, a speck scarce visible, 

Was heard distinctly, and the mountain stream, 

Which from the distant glen sent forth its noye, 

Was audible 

In that deep bush of feeling, like the voice 

Of waters in the silence of the night. 


John Hoy could wait no longer. He 
rose at the beginniog of the Psalm, as 
he had done before, and six young wo- 
meo came from different parts of the 
crowd, where they had been sitting be- 
side their respective relations, and fole 
lowed him. In those times they were 
plainly dressed, though yet too well for 
their work, but they had left their eve- 
ry-day clothes and mulking-pails at the 
bought. 

The sun bad now nearly set, but the 
summits of the eastern mountains still 
reflected his beams, while the yellow 
giory of the welkin streamed down the 
glens that tell into the lower lake from 
the north-west, ata mile and a half’s 
distance from each other, and brighten- 
ed the corners of the adjacent hills, 
while the lakes and the sky were a love- 
ly blue. 

The whole was.a piece of that broad, 
deep, distinct, and splendid colouring, 
heightened by the vicinity of the ob- 
jects, and the awful quietude of the 
scene, th» morning and evening alter- 
pation of which, probably forms the 
peculiar charm that tor ever after sways 
the feeling of.the natives of a hilly 
country, which they sigh after, and look 
for in vain, when removed to the vanety 
and richness of a more fertile district. 
The assembly of mountaineers bad 
broke up, and various groups were seen 
ascending the foot-paths. that winded 
over the mountaing, or along the differ- 
ent sides of the lakes. 


They retired to their homes, talking 
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as they went of the themes which their 
. preacher had so ably entorced, yet of- 
ten diverging from the subject to moral- 
ise on the wisdom ot the dumb animal, 
whose attention and sagacity had been 
a full substitute for the iabours of her 
master, and had enabled him to give the 
whole of the sacred day to bis religious 
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duties. The incidentis still told by the 
aged shepherd to his tamily, and seiaom 
witbout the pidus moral, that the Su- 
pretwe Being can provide, by the most 
uulikely means, tor those who sacrifice 
their temporal interests to the discharge 
of their religious duties. ; 
Junuary 5. : 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


FASHIONABLE GLOSSARY. 


MR. EDITOR. 
sl Pate meaning of many words in 
common use having undergone a 
material change within the last thirty 
years, the following fashionable g!ossary 
may be found useful :<— 

Ace—Aon infirmity nobody owns. 

At nome.—The domestic amusement 
of three hundred visitors in a small 
room to yawn at each other. 

Bore—Every thing one dislikes ; it al- 
so means any person who talks of re- 
hgion. 

‘Buytnc—Ordering goods without pur- 
pose of paying. 

Conscrence—Something to swear by. 

Common sensE—A vulgar quality. 

Coacnman—A gentleman or accom- 

plished goblemun. 

Caartot—A vehicle for one’s servants, 
the dickey being the seat for the la- 
dies, and the coach-box tor the gen- 
men. 

Craniry—A golden ticket to Catalini 
or any other favourite performer. 

Dest—A necessary evil. 

Duty— D» ing as other people do. 

Dress—Halt naked. 

Decercy—Keeping up af appearance. 

Dav—Night; or, strictly speaking, 
from 10 P.M. to 6 A.M. 

Econom y—Obzsolete. 

Fortunr—The Summum bonum. 

Pasuton—The Je ne scai quoi of ex- 
cellence. 

Fraienp—Meaning not known, 

Hussano—A person to pay your debts. 

‘Home—Every one’s house but your 


Hosriratity—Ohbsolete. 

Honovr—Standing tire well. 

HiGHty accom: LisHtp—Keading mu- 
sic at ght, painting flowers for the 
border of a gcreen, and a talent for 
guessing charades. 

Love—The meaning not known, now 
that the ossificauon of the heart has 
become a fashionable disease ;, but 
the word is still to be found in novels 
and romances. 

Matrimony—A bargain. 

Moratity—A troublesome interrup- 
tion to pleasure. 

Mustc—Execution. 

Mopest—Sheepish. 

Morninc—From noon to sunset. 

Nonsense—Polite conversation. 

New—Detightful. 

Not aT Home—Sitting in your Own 
drawing room. 

Praupence—Parsimony. 

Pav—Only apphed to visits. 

PropicaLtity—Generosity. 

Piety—Hypocri-y. 

Quiz --Avy inoffeosive person out of 
your own circle. 

Rericion—Occupying a seat in some 
genteel chapel. 

Spintt—Coutempt of decorum and 
morality. 

Styte—Splendid extravagance. 

Time—Only regarded in music. 

Troutu— Meaning uncertain. 

Vice—Any fault in horses and ser- 
vants. 

Wickerp—Irresistibly agreeable. 

W or_p—T he circle of fashionable pee- 

le when In town. 
April ¥2, 1819. 
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From Blackwood's (Ed.) Magazine. 


T has not been without much reflec- 

tion and overcoming many reluctan- 
ces, that we have at last resolved to 
say afew words more to our readers 
concerning this very extraordinary po- 
em. ‘The nature and causes of our dif- 
ficulties will be easily understood by 
those of them who have read any part 
of Don Juan—but we despair of stand- 
ing justified as to the conclusion at 
which we have arrived, in the opinion 
of any but those who have read and 
understood the whole of a work, in the 
composition of which there is unques- 
tionably a more thorough and intense 
infusion of genius and vice—power 
aod profligacy—than in any poem 
which had ever before been written in 
the English, or indeed in any other 
modern language. Had «the wicked- 
pess been inextricably mingled with 
-the beauty and the grace, and the 
strength of a most inimitable and in- 
comprehensible muse, our task would 
have heen easy: But siurnce would 
be a very poor an: a very useless chas- 
tisement to be inflicted by us, or by any 
one, on a production, whose corrup- 
tions have been so effectually embalm- 
ed—which, in spite of all that critics 
can do or refrain from doing, nothiog 
can possibly prevent from taking a high 
place in the literature of our country, 
and remaining to all ages a perpetual 
monument of the exalted intellect, and 
the depraved heart, of one of the most 
remarkable men to whom that country 
has had the honour and the disgrace of 
giving birth. 

That Lord Byron has never written 
any thing more decisively and triumph- 
antly expressive of the greatness of his 
genius, will be allowed by all who have 
read this poem, That (laying all its 
manifold and grievous offences for a 
moment out of our view) it is by far 
the most admirable specimen of the mix- 
tare of ease, strength, gaiety, and seri- 
ousness extant in the whole body of 
English poetry, is a proposition to 


which, we are almost as well persuaded, 
very few of then will refuse their as- 
sent. With sorrow and humiliation 
do we speak it—the poet has devoted 
his powers to the worat of purposes and 
passions: and it increases his guilt and 
our sorrow, thathe bas devoted them 
entire. What the immediate effect of 
the poem may be on contemporary lit- 
erature, we cannot pretend to guess— 
too happy could we hope that its les- 
sons of boldness and vigour in language, 
and versitication, and conception, might 
be attended to, as they deserve to be— 
without any stain being suffered to fall 
on the purity of those who minister to 
the general shape and culture of the 
publie mind, from the mischievous in- 
sults against all good principle and all 
good feeling, which have been unworth- 
ily embodied in so many elements of 
fascination. 

The moral strain of the whole poem 
is pitched in the lowest key—and if the 
genius of the author lifts him aow and 
then out of his pollution, it seems as if 
he regretted the elevation, and made all 
haste to descend again. To particu- 
larize the offences committed in its pa- 
ges would be worse than vain—because 
the great genius of the man seems to 
have been throughout exerted to its 
utmost strength, in devising every pos- 
sible method of pouring scorn upon ev- 
ery element of good or noble nature 10 
the hearts of his readers. Love—hon- 
our—patriotism—religion, are mention- 
ed only to be scoffed at and derided, as 
if their sole resting-place were, or ought 
to be, in the bosoms of fools, It ap- 
pears, in short, as if this miserable man, 
having exhausted every species of sen- 
sual gratification—having drained the 
cup of sin even to its bitterest dregs, 
were resolved to shew us that he is no 
longer a human being, even in his frail- 
ties ;—but a cool unconcerned fiend, 
laughing with a detestable glee over the 
whole of the better and worse elements 


of which human life is composed-— 
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treating well nigh with equal derision 
the most pure of virtues, aod the most 
odious of vices—dead aiike to the beau- 
ty of the one, and the deformity of the 
other—a mere heartless despiser of that 
frail but ooble humanity, whose type 
was never exhibited in a shape of more 
deplorable degradation than in bis own 
contemptuously distinct delineation of 
himself. To confess in secret to his 
Maker, and weep over io secret agonies 
the wildest and most phantastic trans- 
gressions of heart and mind, is the part 
of a conscieus sinner, in whom sin has 
not become the sole principle of lile and 
action—of a soul for which there is yet 
hope. But to lay bare to the eye of 
man and of woman all the hidden con- 
vulsions of a wicked spirit—thoughts 
too abominable, we would hope, to 
have been imagined by any but him that 
has expressed them—and to do all this 
without one symptom of paip,contrition, 
remorse, or hesitation, with a calm care- 
less terociousness of contented and sat- 
isfied depravity—this was an insult 
which no wicked man of genius had 
ever before dared to put upon his Crea- 
tor or his Species. This highest of all 
possible exhibitions of sell-abandon- 
ment has been set forthin mirth and 
gladnese, by one whose name was once 

onounced with pride and veneration 
yy every English voice. This atro- 
cious consummation was reserved for 
Byron. 

It has long been sufficiently manifest, 
that this man is devoid of religion. At 
times, indeed, the power and presence 
of the Deity, as speaking in the sterner 
workiogs of the elements, seems to force 
some momentary consciousness of their 
existence into bis labouring breast ;—a 
spirit ia which there breathes so much 
of the divine, cannot always resist the 
majesty of its Maker. But of true reli- 
gion terror is a small part—and of all 
religion, that founded on mere terror, is 
the least worthy of such a man as Byron, 
We may look in vain through all his 
works for the slightest evidence that bis 


sou! had ever listened to the gentle voice’ 


of the oracles, His understanding has 
been subdued into conviction hy some 
passins cloud; but lis heart has uever 
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been touched. -, He :has siqves yeitted.. 
one line that: satowss: of the ‘spirit oF © 
meekness. His faith is but for a mo- 
ment—*“ he believes and trembles,” and 
relapses again into his gloom of unbe- 
lief—a gloom in which he is at least as 
devoid of Hope and Cuarirty as he is 
of Faitn. Thesame proud hardness 
of heart which makes the author of Don 
Juan a despiser of the Faith for which 
his fathers bled, bas rendered him a 
scorner of the better part of woman ; 
and therefore it is that bis love poetry is 
a continual insult to the beauty that 
inspires it. The earthy part of the pas- 
sion is all that has found a resting piace 
within his breast—His idol 1s all of 
clay—and he dashes her to pieces al- 
most in the moment of his worship. 
Impiously railing against his God— 
madly and meanly disloyal to his Sov- 
ereigo and his country,—and_ brutally 
outraging all the best feelings of temale 
honour, affection, and coufidence— 
How smail a part of chivalry is that 
which remains to the descendant of the 
Byroos—a gloomy vizor, and a deadly 
weapon ! 

Of these offences, however, or of such 
as these, Lord Byron had been guilty 
abuadantly betore, and for such he has 
before been rebuked in our own, and 
in other more authoritative pages. 
There are more and newer sins with 
which the author of Don Juan has 
stained himself—sins of a clasa, if pos- 
sible, even more despicable than any he 
had before committed ; and in regard 
to which it is matter of regret to us, that 
as yet our periodical critics have not 
appeared to express themselves with 
avy seemly measure of maaly and can- 
did indignation. 

Those who are acquainted, (as who 
is not?) with the main incidents in the 
private life of Lord Byron ;—and who 
have not seen this production, will 
scarcely believe, that the odious malig- 
nity of this man’s bosom should have 
carried lim so far, a3 to make him com- 
mence a filthy aod impious poem, with 
an elaborate satire on the character and 
nm... ners of his wite—from whom, even 
by his own confession, be has been 
suparated only in consequence of his 


WY. Less 
cowineriet md Besrtlass midedadact. Tt 
is in vain fot Lord: Byrda to attempt in 
any way to justify bis own behaviour 
in that affair; and, oow that he bas so 
openly and audaciously invited inquiry 
and reproach, we do uot see any good 
reason why he should not be plainly 
told so by the general voice of his coun- 
trymen. It would not be an easy mat- 
ter to persuade any Man who has any 
knowledge ofthe mature of Woman, 
that a female such as Lord Byron has 
Bimyelf described his wife to be, woud 
tashly, or hastily, or hghtly separate 
herself, from the love which she hud 
once been iaspired for such a man as he 
is, or was. Had he not heaped insult 
upon insalt, and scorn upon scorn—had 
he not foreed the iron of his contempt 
into her very soul—there is no woman 
of delicacy and virtue, as he admitted 
Lady Byron to he, who would not have 
hoped all things and suffered all things 
from one, ber love of whom must have 
been inwoven with so many exalting 
elements of delicious pride, and more 
delicious humility. To offend the love 
of such a woman was wrong—but it 
might be forgiven; to desert her was 
unmanlty—but he might have returned 
and wiped for ever from her eyes the 
tears of her desertion ;—but to injure, 
and to desert, and then to turn back 
and wound ber widowed privacy with 
unhallowed strains of cold-blooded 
mockery—was brutally, fiendishly, ia- 
expiably mean. For impurities there 
might be some possibility of pardon, 
were they supposed to spring only from 
the reckless buoyancy of young blood 
and fiery passions,—for impiety there 
might at least be pity, were it visible 
that the misery of the impious soul were 
as great as its darkness ;—but for of- 
fences such as this, which cannot pro- 
ceed either from the madness of sudden 
impulse, or the hewildered agonies of 
self-perplexing and self-despairing doubt 
—but which speak the wilful and deter- 
mined spite of an unrepenting, unsoft- 
ened, smiling, sarcastic, joyous sinner— 
for such diabolical, such slavish vice, 
there can beneither pity oor pardon. 
Our knowledge that it is committed by 
one of the most powerful intellects our 
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island ever has produced, lends intensi- 
ty a thousand fold to the bitterness of 
our indignation. Every high thought 
that was ever kindled in our breasts by 
the muse of Byron—every pure and 
lofty tee:ing that ever responded trom 
within us to the sweep of bie majestic 
inspirations—every remembered mo- 
ment of admiration and enthusiasm is 
up is arms against bim. We look 
back with # mixture of wrath aod scora 
to the delight with which we suffered 
ourselves to be filled by one who, all 
the while be was furnishing us with de- 
light, must, we cannot doubt it, have 
been mocking us with a crue! mockery 
——less cruel only, becase less peculiar, 
than that with which he has now turned 
bim from the lurking-place of his selfish 
and polluted exile, to pour the pitiful 
chalice of his contamely on the surren- 
dered devotion of a virgin-bosom, and 
the boty bopes of the motber of his 
child. The consciousness of the insult- 
ing deceit which has been practised up- 
on us, mingles with the nobler pain ari- 
aing trom the contemplation of pervert- 
ed and degraded genius—to make us 
wish that no such being as Byron ever 
had existed. It is indeed a sad and & 
humiliating thing to know, that ia the 
same year there proceeded from the same 
pen two productions, in all things so dif- 
ferent,as the FourthCantoof ChildeHar- 
old and this loathsome Don Juan. 
Lady Byron, however, has one conso- 
lation still remaining, and yet we fear 
she will think it buta poor one. She 
shares the scornful satire of ber busband, 
not only with all that is good, and pure, 
and high, in baman nature,—its princi- 
ples and its feelings ; hat with every in- 
dividual also, in whose character the 
predominance of these blessed elements 
has been sufficient to excite the envy, or 
exacerbate the despair of this guilty man. 
We shail not needlessly widen the 
wound by detailing its cruelty ; we have 
mentioned one, and, all will admit, the 
worst instance of the private malignity 
which bas been embodied ia so many 
passages of Don Juan; and weare quite 
sure, the lofty-miaded and virtuous men 
whom Lord Byron has debased himbelf 
by insulting, will close the volume that 
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contains their own injuries.with no feel- 
ings save those of pity for him that has 
inflicted them, and for her who partakes 
so largely in the sameinjuries; and whose 
hard destiny has deprived her for ever 
of that proud and pure privilege, which 
enables themselves to despise them. As 
to the rest of the world, we know not 
that Lord Byron could have invented 
any more certain means of bringing 
down cuntempt inexmable on his own 
head,than by turning the weapons of his 
spleen against men whose virtues few in- 
deed can equal, but still fewer are so lost 
and unworthy as not to love and admire. 
The mode in which we have now ex- 
pressed ourselves, might be a sufficient 
apology for making no extracts from 
this poem itself. But our indignation, 
in regard to the morality of the poem, 
has not blinded us to its manifold beau- 
ties; and we are the more willing to 
quote a few of the passages which can 
be read withouta b‘ush, because the 
comparative rarity of such passages will, 
in all probability, operate to the com- 
plete exclusion of the work itself. from 
the libraries of the greater part of our 
readers, As itis ont of the question for 
us to think of analyzing the story, we 
Must quote at the hazard of some of 
eur quotations being very smperfectly 
understood. | 


Vernon, the butcher Cumberland, Wol fe, Hawke, 
Prince Ferdinand. Granby .Burgoyne.Keppef,Howe, 
Evil and good, have had their tithe of talk. 
And filed their sign-posts then. like Wellesley now; 
Each in their turn like Banquo's monareh stalk, 
Followers of fame,“ nine farrow” of that sow : 
France, too, had Buonaparte and Dumourier, 
Recorded in the Moniteur and Courier. 


Barnave, Brissot, Condorcet, Mirabeau, 
Petion, C-oots, Danton, Marat, La Fayette, 

Were French, and famous people, as we know : 
And there werr others, scarce furgotten yet, 

Joubert, Hoche, Marceau, Lannes, Dessaix, Moreaa, 
With many ef the military sct, 

Exceedingly remarkabie at times, 

Bat not at all adapted to my rhymes. 


Netson was once Britannia’s gol of war, 

And still should he su, but the tide is tarned; 
There’s no more to be said of Frafa gar. 

"Tis with our hero quictly inurn’d; 

Because the army's cruwa more popular, 

At which the naval peuple are concern’d : 
Besides the Priace is ati for the Jand-service, 
Forgetting Duncan, Nelson, Howe, and Jervis, 

bead * 2 « * 
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Young Jaan now sixteen yéars of age, 

Tal!, handsome, siendrr, but weil knit he seem’d, 
Active, though not sospnghtly asa page : 

4nd every body but his mother deem'd 
Him almost man; but she flew ina rage, 

And bit her Jips(for eise she might have seream’d) 
If any said so, for to be precosious 
Was in her cyosa thing the most atrocious. 


Amongtt her numerous acquaintance, al] 
Selected for discretion and devotion, 
There was the Donna Julia, whom to call 
Pretty were but te give a feeble notion 
Of many charms in her as patural 
As sweetness to the flower, or salt to ocean, 
Her zone to V nus, or his bow to Cupid, 
(But this last simile is trite and stupid.) 


The darkness of heroriental eye 


Accorded with her Moorish origin ; 
(Her bioad was not all Spanish, by the by: 
In Spain. you know, this is a sort of sin.) 
When proud Grenada fell, and, forced to fly, 
Boabdil wept, of Donna Julia's kin 
Some went to Africa, some staid in Spain, 
Her great great grandmamma chose to remain. 


She married (I forget the pedigree) 

With an Hidsigo, who transnitted down 
His blaod less noble than such biood should be : 

At such alliances his sires would frown, 
In that point so precise in each dcvgree 

That they bred in and in, as might be shown, 
Marrying their cousins—nay, their aunts and nieces. 
Which always spoiis the breed, if it increases, 


This heathenish cross restored the breed arain, 
Ruin’d its blood, but mach improved its flesh ; 
For, from a rout the ugliest in Old Spain 
Sprung up a branch as beautiful as fresh ; 
The sons no more were short, the daughters plain : 
But there’s a rumour which I thin would hush, 
*Tis said that Donna Jutia’s grandmamma 
Produced her Don inore heirs st love than law. 


However this might be, the race went on 
Improving still through every generation, 

Until it center’d in an only son, 
Who left an only daughter; my narration 

May have suggested that this single one 
Could be but Julia (whom on this occasion 

I shall have much to speak about), and she 

Was married, charming, chaste, and twenty-three. 


Her eye (Im very fond of handsome eyes) 
Was large and dark, suppressing half its fire 

Until she spoke, then through its soft disruise 
Flash’d an expression more of pride than ire, 

And love than either ; and there would arise 
A something in them which was not desire, 

But would have been, pirhaps, but for the soul 

Whi. h struggied thro’and chasten’d down the whole . 


H r giossy hair was eluster’d o'era brow 
Bright with intelligence, and fair and smooth; 
Her eyebrow's shape was like the aerial bow, 
Her cheek all purple with the beam ofyouth, 
Mounting at times to a transparent glow, | 
As if her veins ran lightning; she, in sooth, ! 
Possess'dan air and grace hy no means common : 
Her stature tall—I hate a dumpy woman. 
bad * * + 
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And if she met bim, though she smiled no more, 
She look'd a sadness sweeter than her smile, 
Asif her heart had deeper thoughts in store 
She must not own, but cherish‘d more the while, 
For that compression in its barning core ; 
Even innocence itself has many a wile, 
And will not dare to trust itself with truth, 
And love is taught hypocrisy from youth _ 


But passion most dissembles, most betrays 

Even by its darkness ; as the blackest sky 
Foretells the heaviest tempest, it displays 

Its workings through the vainly guarded eye, 
And in whatever aspect it array? 

Itself, ‘tis still the same hypocrisy ; 
Coldness or anger, even disdain or hate, 
Are masks it often wears,and still too late. 


Then there were sighs, the deeper for suppression, 
And stolen glances, sweeter for the theft, 

And burning blushes, though for no transgression, 
Tremblings when met, and restlessness when left. 


Speaking of moonlight, he says : 


There isa dangerous silence in that hour, 

A stillness which leaves room for the full soul 
To open all itself, without the power 

Of calling wholly back its self-control ; 
The silver light which, hallowing tree and tower, 

Sheds beauty and deep softness o'er the whole, 
Breathes also to the heart, and o'er it throws 
A loving languor, which is not repose. 

e t ° e 

*Tis sweet to hear 

At midnight on the blue and moonlit deep 
The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier, 

By distance mellow’d, o’er the waters sweep ; 
"Tis sweet to see the evening star appear; 

Tis sweet to listen as the night winds creep 
From leaf to leaf; ’tis sweet to view on high 
The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky. 


*Tis sweet to hear the watchdogs honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near 
home ; 
»'Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come ; 
Tis sweet to be awaken’d by the lark, 
Or lull’d by failing waters; sweet the bum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 
“The lisp of children, and their earliest words. 


Sweet is the vintage, when the shdwering grape, 
In Bacchana! profusion reel to earth 
Purple and gushing : sweet are our escapes 
From civic revelry to rura! mirth ; 
Sweet to the miser are his glittering heaps, 
Sweet to the father is his first-born’s birth, 
Sweet is revenge—especially to women, 
Pillage to soldiers, prize-money to seamen. 


Sweet isa legacy, and passing sweet 
The unexpected death of some old lady 
@r gentleman of seventy years complete, 
Who've made “us youth” wait—too—teo long 
already 
For an estate, or cash, or country-seat, 
Still breaking, but with stamina so steady, 
That all the Israelites are fit to mob its 
Next owner for their double-damn’'d post-obits. 
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Tis sweet to win, no matter how, one’s laurels 
By blood or ink ; ‘tis sweet to put an end 
To strife : ‘tis sometimes sweet to have our quarrels, 
Particularly with a tiresome friend ; 
Sweet isold wine in bottles, ale in barrels : 
Dear is the helpless creature we defend 
Against the world ; and the dear schoo!l-boy spot 
We ne'er forget, though there we are forgot. 


But sweeter stil] than this, than these, than all, 
Is firstand passionate love—it stands alone, 
Like Adam's recollection of his fall ; 
The tree of knowledge has been pluck'd—alls 
known— 
And lite yields nothing further to recall 
Worthy ofthis ambrosia! sin, 90 shown, 
No doubt in fabie, as the unforgiven 
Fire which Prometheus filch'd for us from Heaven. 


The conclusion of the history of this 
passion is, that Don Juan is detected in 
the lady's chamber at midnight by her 
husband. Thinking her lover effec-. 
tuaily concealed, Donna Julia rates 
her Lord in a style of volubility in 
which, it must be granted, there is 
abundance of the true vis comica,— 
The detection which follows almost 
immediately after the conclusion of the 
speech, gives much additional absurdi- 
ty to the amazing confidence of the lady. 


During this inquisition Julia’s tongue 
Was not asicep— Yes, search and eeareh, she 
cried, 
¢ Insult on insult heap, and wrong on wrong s 
It was for this that I became a bride! 
For thisin silence I have suffer’d long ® 
A husband like Alfonso at my side ; 
But new I’lt bearno more, nor here remain, 
If there be law, or lawyers, in all Spain. 


¢ Yes, Don Alfonso ! husband now no more, 
If ever you indeed deserved the name, 
Is't worthy of your years ‘—you have threescore, 
Fifty or sixty—it is all the same— 
Is't wise or fitting causeless to exp‘ore 
For facts against a virtuous wo.nan’s fame ? 
Ungrateful, perj ured, barbarous Don A!fonso, 
How dare you think your lady would go on so? 


¢ Is it for thisl have disdain’d to hold 
The common privileges of my sex ? 
That Ihave chosen a confessor so old 
And deaf, that any other it would vex, 
And never once he has had cause to scold 
But found my very inn+cence perplex 
So much, he always doubted I was married— 
How sorry you will be when I’ve miscarried ! 


© Was it for this that no Cortego ere 

I yet have chosen from out the youth of Seville ? 
Is it for this I scarce went any where, 

Except to bull-fights, mass, play, rout, and revel ? 
Is it for this, whate’er my suitors were, 

1 favour'd none—nay, was almost uncivil? 
Is it for this that General Count O'Reilly, 
Who took Algiers, declares I used him vilely? 
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6 Did not the Italian Musieo Gagzani 

Sing at my heart six months at least in vain? 
Did not his countryman, Count Corniani, 

Call me the only virtuous wife in Spain ? 
Were there not also Russians, English, many ? 

The Count Strongstroganoff I put in pain, 
And Lord Mount Coffeehouse, the Irish peer, 
Who kill’d himself for love (with wine) last year. 


* Have I not had two bishope at my feet ? 

The Duke ofIchar,and Don Fernan Nunez, 
And is it thus a fanthful wife you treat ? 

I wonder in what quarter now the moon is : 
I praise your vast forbearance not to beat 

Me also, sinee the time so opportune is— 


Ob, valiant man! with sword drawn and cock'd 
trigger, 
Now, tell me, don’t you cut a pretty figure ? 


‘ Was it for this you took your sudden journey, 
Under pretence of business indispensable 
With that sublime of rascals your attorney, 

Whom I cee standing there, and looking sensible 
Ofhaving play'd the fool ? though both I spurn, be 
Deserves the worst, his conduct's less defensible, 
Because, no doubt, ‘twas for his dirty fee, 

And not from any love to you nor me. 


* Ifhe comes here to take a deposition, 
By all means let the gentleman proceed ; 
You've made the apartmentina fit condition :— 
There’s pen and ink for you, sir, when you need— 
Let every thing be noted with precision, 
I would not you for nothing should be feed— 
But, as my maid’s undrest, pray tarn your spies out.’ 
* Oh !’ sabb‘d Antonia, ‘ I could tear their eyes out.’ 


* Ther= is the closet, there the toilet, there 

The anti-chamber—search them under, over; 
There is the sofa, there the great arm-chair, 

The chimney—which would really hod a lover. 
I wish to sleep, and beg you will take care 

And make no further noise, till you discover 
The seeret cavern of this lurking treasure— 
And when ’tis found, let me, too, have that pleasure. 


* And now, Hidalgo ! now that you have thrown 
Doubt upon me, confusion over all, 
Pray have the courtesy to make it known 
Whe is the man you search for ? how d'ye call 
Him ? what’s his lineage ? let him but be shown— 
I hope he’s young and handsome—is he tall ? 
Tell me—and be assured, that since you stain 
My bonour thus, it shall not be in vain. 


* At least, perhaps, he has not sixty years, 
At that age he would be too old for slaughter, 
Or for so young a husband's jeaious fears— 
(Antonia ! let me have a glass of water.) 
Iam ashamed of having shed these tears, 
Theyare unworthy of my father's daughter ; 
My mother dream’d not in my nata! hour 
That I should fall into a monster’s power, 


* Perhape ‘tis of Antonia you are jealous, 
You saw that she wassleeping by my side 
When you broke in upon us with your fellows: 
Look where you please—we’ve nothing ,ir,to bide* 
Only another time, I trust, you’l! tell us, 
Or for the sake of decency abide 
A moment at the door, that we may be 
Drest to receive so mach good .ompany. 
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* And now, sir, I have done, and say no more ; 
The little I have said may serve to show 
The guileless heart in silence may grieve o'er 
The wrongs to whose exposure it1s slow: 
I leave you to your conscience as before, 
*T will one day ask you why you used me so? 
God Grant you fee! not then the bitterest grief! 
Antonia ! where’s my pocket-handkerchief'?’ 


She ceased, and turn'd upon her pillow! pale 
She lay, her dark eyes flashing through their tears, 
Like skies that rain and lighten: as a veil, 
Waved and o’ershading her wan chcek, appears 
Her streaming hair; the biack curls strive, but fail, 
To hide the glossy shoulder, which uprears 
Its snow through all ;—her soft jips lie apart, | 
And louder than her breathing beats her heart. 


In consequence of this intrigue, Don 
Juan is sent on his travels; and the 
lady, who is shut up in a convent, takes 
leave of himio a beautiful letter, of 
which this is a part. 


« Man's love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
‘Tis woman’s whoie existence ; man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart, 
Sword, gown. gain, glory, offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 
And few there are whom these can not estrange ; 
Men have all these resources, we but one, 
To love again, and be again undone. 


* You will proceed in pleasure, and in pride, 
Beloved and loving many ; all is o’er 
For me on earth, except some years to hide 
My shame and sorrow deep in my heart's core; 
These 1 could bear, but cannot cast aside 
The passion which still rages as before, 
And so farewell—forgive me, love me—No, 
That word is idie now—but Ict it go. 


* My breast has been all weakness, is so yet: 
Butstill I think I can coliect my mind ; 
My blood still rush: s where my spirit’s set, 
As rol] the waves before the settled wind ; 
My heart is feminine, nor can forget— 
To all, except one image, madly blind ; 
So shakes the needle, and 80 stands the pole, 
As vibrates my fond hea:t to my fix’d soul, 


¢ I have nomore to say, but linger still, 
And dare not sect my seal upon this sheet, 
And yet I may as well the task fulfli, 
My misery can scarce be more complete: 
Thad not lived till now, could sorrow ki! ; 
Death shuns the wretch who fain the blow woald 
meet, 
And I must fain survive this last adieu, 
And bear with life to love and pray for you !' 


This note was written upon gilt-cdged paper 
With a neat little crow-quill, sight and new ; 
Her small white hand could hardly reach the taper, 
It trembled as magnetic needics do, ‘ 
And yet she did not let one tear escape her ; 
‘The seal a sunflower ; ° Elle vous suis partout, 
The motto cut upon a white cornciian ; 
‘The wax was superfine, itt hae vermiltion. 
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Perhaps there are not a few womeo 
who may profit from seeing in what a 
style of contemptuous coldness the suf- 
ferings to which licentious love exposes 
them are talked of ny such people as 
the author of Don Juan. The many 
fine eyes that have wept dangerous tears 
over his descriptions of the Gulnares 
and Medoras cannot be the worse for 
geeing the true side of Avs picture. 


Alas! the love of women ! it isknown 
Tobe a lovely anda fearful thing: 
For a}! of theirs upon that dic is thrown, 
And if’tis lost, life hath no more to bring 
To them but mockeries of the past alone, 
And their revenge is as the tiger’s spring, 
Dead!y, and quick, and crushing; yet, as real 
Torture is theirs, what they inflict they feel. 


They are right : for man, to man so oft unjust, 
Is always 80 to women : one soie bond 
Awaits them, treachery is all their trust ; 
Taught to conceal their bursting hearts despond 
Over their idol, till some wealthier lust 


Buys them in marriage—and what rests beyond ? 
A thankless husband, next a finthless lover, 
Then dressing, nursing, praying, and all's over. 


Some take a lover, some take drafus or prayers, 
Some mind their household, others dissipation, 
Some ran away, and but exchange their cares, 
Losing the advantage of a virtuous station ; 
Few changes e’er can better their affairs, 
Theirs being an unnatural situation, 
From the dull patace to the dirty hovel: 
Some play the devil, and then wrtte a novel. 


The amour with this Spanish lady is 
succeeded by a shipwreck, in which 
Juan alone escapes. He is dashed on 
the shore of the Cyclades, where he is 
found by a beautitul and innocent girl, 
the daughter of an old Greek pirate,— 
with whom, as might be supposed, the 
same game of guilt and abandonment is 
played over again. ‘There is, however, 
avery superior kind of poetry in the 
eooception of this amour—the desolate 
isle—the utter loneliness of the maiden, 
who is as ignorant as she is inpocent— 
the helpless condition of the youth— 
every thing conspires to render it a true 
romance. How easy for Lord Byron 
to have kept it free from any stain of 
pollution! What cruel barbarity, in 
creating so much of beauty only to mar 
and ruin it! This is really the very 
suicide of genius. 
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Then was the cordial pour'd, and mantie flung 
Around his scarce-clad limbs ; and the fair arm 
Raised higher the faint head which o’er it hung ; 
And her transparent cheek, all pure and warm, 
Pillow’d his deatb-like forehead ; then she wrung 
His dewy curls, long drench’d by every storm ; 
And watch’d with eagerness each throb that drew 
A sigh from his heaved bosom—and hers, too. 


And lifting him with care intu the cave, 
The gentie girl, and her attendant,—one 

Young, yet her elder, and of a brow less grave, 
And more robust of figure—then begun 

To kindle fire, and asthe new flames gave 

Light to the rocks that roof’d them, which the sun 

Had never seen, the maid, or whatsoc’er 

She was, appear'd distinct, and tall, and fair. 


Her brow was overhung with coins of gold 
That sparkled o'er the auburn ofher hair, 
Her clustering hair, whose longer locks were ral@ 
In braids behind, and though her stature were 
Even of the highest for a female mould, 
They nearly reach’d her beel ; :nd in her atr 
There was a something which bespoke command, 
As one who wasa lady in the land. 


Her hair, I said, was auburn ; bat her eyes 
Were black as death, their lashes the same hue, 
Of downeast length, in whose silk shadow fics 
Deepest attraction, for when to the view 
Forth from its raven fringe the ful! glance flies, 
Ne’er with sueh foree the swiftest arrow flew : 
*Tis as the snake late coil'd, who pours his length, 
And hurls at once his venom and his strength. 


Her brow was white and low, her check’s pure dye 
Like twilight rosy etiil with the set sun : 

Short upper lip—sweet lips! that make as tigh 
Ever to have seen such: for she was one 

Fit for the model of a statuary. 
(A race of mere impostors. when all's done-~ 

I’ve seen much finer women, ripe and real, 

Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal.) 


I'll tell you why I say 00, for ‘tis just 

One shou!d not rai! without a decent ¢aue : 
There was an Irish lady, te whose bust 

I ne’er saw justice done and yet she was 
A frequent model; and ife‘er she must 

Yield to stern Time and Nature's wrinkling htws 
They will destroy a face which mortal thought 
Ne'er compass'd, nor less mortal chisel wrougtit. 


And such was she , the lady of the cave: 
Her dress was very different from the Spanish, 
Simpler, and yet ofcolours not v0 grave ; 
For,as you know, the Spanish women bantth 
Bright hues when out of doors, and yet, while wive 
Areund them (what I hepe will never vanish) 
The basquina and the mantilla, they 
Seem at the same time mystical and gzy- 


But with our damsel this was not the case: 

Her dress was many-colour’d, finely spun ; 
Her tocks cur!'d negiigently round her face, 

But through them gold and gems profusely shone; 
Her girdie sparkled, and the richest lace 

Flow ‘din her veit, and many a precious stone 
Flash’d on her little hand ; butwhat was shocking ; 
Her small snow feet had slippers, but no stocking. 
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And forth they wandered, her sire being gone, 

As Ihave said, upos an expedition ; 

And mother, brother, guardian she had none, 

Save Zoe, who, although with due precision 
She waited on ber lady with the sun, 

Thoaght daily service was her only mission, 
Bringing warm water, wreathing her long tresses, 
And asking now and then for cast-off dresses, 

* * a ® ” * 


It was the cooling hour, just when the rounded 
Red sun sinks down behind the azure hill, 

Which then seems as if the whole earth it bounded, 
Cireling all nature, hush’d, and dim, and still, 

With the far mountain-crescent half surrounded 
Oa one sade, and the deep sea calm and chill 

Upon the other, and the rosy sky, 

With one star sparkiing through it like an eye. 


And thus they wander'd forth and hand in hand, 
Over the shining pebbles and the shelis, 
@tided along the smooth and barden’d sand, 
And in the worn and wild receptacles 
Work'd by the storms, yet work'd as it were plann’d 
In bollew hails, with sparry roofs and cells, 
They turn’d to rest; and, each clasp’d by an arm, 
Yielded to the deep twilight’s purple charm. 


They look'd up to the eky, whose floating giow 
Spread like a ro.y ocean, vast and bright ; 

They gazed upon the glittering sea below, 
Whence the broad moon rose circling into sight ; 

They heard the waves splash, and the wind so low, 
And saw each other’s dark eyes darting light 

Into each other—sand, bebolding thie, 

Their lips drew near, and clung into a kiss : 


A long, long kise,a kiss of youth, and love, 
And beauty, all concentrating like rays 
Into ont focus, kindled from above : 
Such kisses as belong to early days. 
© * * * * * 


They were alone, but not alone as they 
Who shut in chambers thinkit loneliness : 
The silent oeean, and the starlight bay, 
The twilight glow, which momently grew less, 
The voiecless sands, and dropping caves, that lay 
Around them, made them to each other press, 
As if there were ne life beneath the sky 
Save theirs, and that their life could never die. 
* # % * « % 
Beidee wes Nature's bride, and knew not this : 
_ Histdee was Passion’s child, born where the sun 
Showers triple light, and scorches even the kits 
Of his gazelle-cyed daughters ; she was one 
Made bat to love, to feel that she was his 
Who was ber choten : what was mid or dane 
Kleewhene was nothing—she had nought to fear, 
Hape, care, nor love beyond, her beart beat here. 


Aad now ‘twas done-~on the lane shore were plighted 
Their hearts ; the stars, their nuptial torches, shed 
Beauty upon the beaatifal they lighted ; 
Ocean their witness, and the cave their bed, 
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By theirs own feelings hallow'd and united, 


Their priest was Solitude, and they were wed : 
And they were happy, for to their young eyes 
Each was an angel, and earth paradise. 


But the best and the worst part of 
the whole is without doubt the descrip- 
tion of the shipwreck. Asa piece of 
terrible painting, it is ag much superior 
as can be to every description of the 
kind—not even excepting that in the 
‘Eneid—that was ever created. In 
comparison with the fearful and intense 
reality of its horrors, every thing that 
any former poet had thrown together to 
depict the agonies of that awful scene, 
appears chill and tame. 


Then rose from sea to sky the wild farcwell, 

Then shrieked the timid—and stood still the brave— 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave : 
And the sea yawned around her like a hell, 

And down she sueked with her the whirling wave 
Like ‘one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 


And first one universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than the loud ocean, hike a crash 

Of echoing thunder. And then all was hushed 
Save the wild wind, and the remarmess dash 

Of billows ; but at intervals there gushed _ 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 


But even here the demon of his de- 
pravity does not desert him. We dare 
not stain our poges with quoting any 
specimens of the disgusting merriment 
with which he bas interspersed his pic- 
ture of human suffering. He paints it 
well only to shew that he scorns it the 
more effectually ; and of all the fearful 
sounds which riog in the ears of the dy- 
ing, the most horrible is the demoniacal 
Jaugh with which this uopuyiog brother 
exults over the contemplauon of their 
despair, Will our readers believe that 
the most innorent of all his odious sar- 
Casme is contained in these two lines f 


They grieved for those that perished in the cutter, 
And aleo for the biscuit, casks, gng batters 


® 
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¥rom the New Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1819. 


WAR BETWEEN K AND Q. 


HE celebrated Peter Ramus was 

one of the most able restorers of 
learning in the sixteenth century ; but 
he had toencouater greater difficulties 
in. his endeavours to correct the pronun- 
ciation of Latin and Greek which pre- 
vailed in the University of Paris, where 
he was for many years both professor of 
philosophy and of eloquence. On at- 
. taining the latter chair, in the Royal 
College, he laboured with new ardour 
in the cause of literary reformatian ; and 
the first abuse attacked hy him was the 
‘ Gothic pronunciation of K for Q in La- 
tin words—as kis for quis, kiskis for 
quisquis, and kankam for quanquam. 
Ramus demonstrated in his lectures the 
absurdity of this pronunciation, and he 
taught his pupils the proper sound of 
letters. Some other professors adopted 
his plan, and followed his example ; 80 
that kankam and kiskis were nearly ex- 
pelled from all the schools ; when the 
doctors of the Sorbanne, who had not 
been consulted, took the alarm; and 
having assembled in grave consultation, 
they determined that K was orthodox, 
and Q heretical ; and at the same time 
decreed, that whoever dared to pro- 
nounce quanquam should ibcur ecclesi- 
astical censure. A young divine, how- 
ever, in despite of this judgment, ven- 
tured, in a public thesis, to pronounce 
both quisquis and quunquam, for which 
he was deprived of his benefice. An 
appeal to Parliament followed; and 
the doctors for kankam appeared in 
formidable array against the innovators, 
at the head of whom stood the learned 
Ramus, who turned his adversaries ia- 
to such ridicule, that the priest was _res- 
tored to his living, and the claims of K 
and Q were leftta be decided by the 
grammarians, 


PATHOS. 


The difference of the sensations ex- 
cited bya public calamity, from those 
which a private misfortune will occasion, 


is beautifully touched by Henry Field- 
ing, when he paints Sophia Western al- 
though an excellent patriot, relieved 
from the horrors which she had felt at 
the apprehension of her angry father’s 
presence, by hearing that it is not he 
that is come, but only an account that 
‘ several hundred thousand French are 
landed, and that we shall be all mur- 
thered and ravished.’* 


A periodical writer, cotemporary with 
Fielding, treats the same subject with 
great success, He introduces an officer, 
describing to a large circle the battle of 
Fontenoy. He recounts the gallantry 
of that immortal British columa which 
forced its passage through the centre of 
the enemy, until mowed down by the 
fire of a fatal masqued battery. The 
company listen with attention and ap- 
plause, but they hear the fall of thous- 
ands without a tear. The narrator pro- 
ceeds to paint the distress of a young 
lady, an officer’s wife, who had waited 
in agonies, at a neighbouring village, 
for her busband’s return from the field. 
Disappointed of this hope, she rushed 
to the spot, where numbers of the 
wretches who accompany an army for 
the sake of plunder, had already’ level- 
led all distinctions, by indiscriminately 
stripping the dead and wounded of all 
ranks. Amid this horrid scene,t she 
was guided by a spaniel, that accompa- 
nied her, tp the bleeding body of her 
hushand. She recognized his ghastly 
features, cast herself upon him in an 
unutterable transport of despair, and 
rose again only to madness and death. 
This simple tale, recording the fate of 
two persons only, roused those passions 
which the slaughter of myriads could 
not move ; and the party made amends, 
———— 

© Mrs. Honour’s speech in Tom Jones- 

+ Drear anguish urged her to prese 

Full many a hand, as wild she mourned ; 

Ofcomfort glad the drear caress, 

The damp, chill, dying hand returned. 
; PENROSE. 
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by floods of tears, for their former, al- 
most criminal, indifference, 


Among the scenes, some tragic, some 
romantic, interspersed through Fingal, 
Temora, &c. no one story perhaps is to 
be found as an episode which appears 
in the same collection among the Songs 
of Selma. Daura, the daughter of Ar- 
min, has been treacherously conveyed 
to a rock, insulated by the sea, where 
she can by no means be relieved, the 
only boat which the coast afforded 
having just been lost with her brother 
in jt, who had hastily, without an oar, 
darted from the beach to assist her.* 
And thus ber father describes her fate 
and his own wretchedness, 

‘Alone, on the sea-beat rock, my 
daughter was heardto complain. Fre- 
quent and loud were her cries, nor could 


her father relieve her. All night I 
stood on the shore. J saw herby the 
faint beam of the moon. Ail night I 


heard her cries. Loud was the wind, 
and the rain beat hard on the side of the 
mountain, Before morning appeared, 
her voice was weak. Itdied away, like 
the evening breeze among the grass of 
the rocks. Spent with grief, she expir- 
ed, and !eft her father alone. When 
the storms of the mountain come, when 
the north litts the waves on high. I sit 
by the sounding shore, and look at the 
fatal rock. Often by the setting moon, 
I see the ghosts of my children. Half- 
wiewless, they walk in mournful confer- 
ence. Will none of you speak in pity ? 
— They do not regard their father.’ 

The parent who can read this with- 
out being affected, must be either more, 
or less, than a being of common sensa- 

‘tions. 


And here may be introduced, with 
some propriety,a Cornish tale of naval 
woe, which can be attested by scores of 
living witnesses, as it happened within 
the last twenty years. Gunwal Downs, 
which form the eastern side of Mount’s 
Bay, stretching out towards the Lizard 
Point, lie on the top of a very high, steep, 
and long extended cliff, which, during 
a great part of the year, is incessantly 
beaten a a tremendous surge driven’ 
from the Bay of Biscay by an almost 
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constant west wind. During a space of 
many miles, there is no inlet to the 
land, but the face of the cliff is occupied, 
towards the top, by sea-birds ; and the 
bottom, where there are many caverns, 
is usually the resort of seals. One 
stormy winter's night, signals of distress 
were observed, and a large ship, which 
had been driven under the cliffs, waa 
known to be lost. Such an incident on 
that coast was by no means unusual ; but 
in the morning the people assembled on 
the Downs, to look if any remains of 
the vessel were floating on the waves, 
were shocked by hearing loud and uni- 
ted groans from persons below the 
cliff: they knew that these must come 
from some cave, to which the shipwreck- 
ed people had found means to attain ; 
for the tide left no beach; and they 
knew too the impossibility of helping 
them, as no boat could venture in such 
weather under such a cliff. The cries, 
however, continuing, they tried, by let- 
ting down baskets with ropes in differ- 
ent places, to afford some relief, but in 
vain; for the overhanging cliff prevent- 
ed the sufferers from reaching what was 
meant for their relief. In short, during 
three days the same mournful noise was 
heard ; it grew then weaker by degrees, 
till hunger and fatigue, probably, closed 
the wretched scene. Many of the 
seal-holes were afterwards searched for 
these hapless mariners, but in vain. 
The surf had probably washed away 
their remains. 


JEU D’ESPRIT. 
A pamphlet entitled an Eloge of 


ai, is among the forthcoming produc- 
tions of the French Press. The title, 
it must be acknowledged, is calculated 
to excite interest, particularly as the 
work is understood to be dedicated to 
the regicides of France. ‘Those who 
have seen the MS. declare that it con- 
tains a vast deal of learning and research. 
The author has deviated in some respects 
from the Book of Genesis; but he 
quotes the authority of rabbinical com- 
pilations of high antiquity. By acurious 
string of reasoning he attempts to prove 
thatthe bunishment of Cain, after his 
fratricide, was contrary to every princi- 
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le of justice. Inthe opinion of this 
Id panegynst, all the hlame must be 
attached to Abel, who, by mud resist- 
ance. and obstinate attachmennt to the 
prejudices of the age, stitred up the fury 
of his brother, whom the author regards 
as the real founder of liberalism, 
(From the Quotidienne, an Ulira-Roy- 
alist Journal. ) 


PRIDE. 

Few people have had a higher idea 
of their own importance than Clothaire, 
the son of Clovis, King of France, 
He had burnt his own son and his fam- 
ily alive, and the remorse from this 
harsh method of shewing his resentment 
brought him to his grave. When his 
end approached, he observed to his at- 
tendants, that “God Almighty must 
be very powerful to be able to destroy 
such a puissant monarch as himself.” 
Some ages alter, there died io England 
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a Duchess of Buckingham, who having 


been informed by her cheplain, when 
on her death bed, that in Heaven there 
were no particular allotments for Peers 
aod Peeresses, said, “ Well, well, put 
me in the right way to get thither, but I 
fancy it must be a strange pluce.” 
These seem to have had kindred souls. 


The deepest knowledge will not al- 
ways command respect, without some 
attention to personal appearance. Her- 
mon Buschius, a celebrated teacher of 
languages in the sixteenth century, was 
bitterly irritated at finding that the very 
persons who had neglected to salute him 
when shabbily apparelled, paid bim ev- 
ery possible respect when he had good 
clothes on. ‘ Go,” said he, teariug his 
garments from his back, “ wretched rags ! 
Must I owe to you, and not to my learn- 
ing and character, the civilities which I 
receive ?” 
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From the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1819. 
ERNESTUS BERCHTOLD ; 


OR, THE MODERN 


BY J. Ww. 
7 TNHIS is another of the semi-senti- 

mental semi-supernatural produc- 
tions to which we are now so prone,— 
the prose Byroniads which infect the 
times. The style is good, and the story 
as horrible as the greatest lovers of raw- 
head and bloody-bones can desire. It 
relates to a double incest, which is in- 
deed so readily foreseen io the earlier 
pages, that the second part of the title 
might have been spared, and into the 
author’s mouth the words of Tereace be 
put, * Davus sum non Cedipus.” 

An introduction states Berchtold to 
be one (and we are happy to believe 
the last) of the three tales engendered 
by a travelling junta of our country- 
folks, who agreed to write each a story 
founded on some superstition. Franken- 
stein by Godwin’'s daughter, Shelley’s 
wife, was the first; the Vampyre, of 
which we have a poor piece at the end 
of Mazeppa, and a surreptitious whole 
by Dr. Polidori, instead of its planner 
Lord Byron, in a separate form, the se- 
cond ; and this novel the third. Fran- 


@DIPUS: 


POLIDORI. 
kenstein described the adventures of a 
man who head succeeded in creating 
another human being: the Vampyre 
those of a mysterious monster which 
sustains a posthumated life by suckin 

the blood of virgins :—and Berchtold 
uofolds the wretched fate of one pos- 
sessing the. power of immeasurable 
wealth, at the cost, however, of a heavy 
calamity every time he invokes the aid 
of the spirit which assists him. The 
Vampyre forgery is not very clearly or 
satisfactorily accounted for. Dr. P. 
seems, in the vulgar phrase, to have 
done the trick; or else he has been 
egregiously tricked himself; but we 
presume that all the parties made 
money by that transaction, and bave no 
reason to complain even if the noble 
Poet takes leave to damn them to ever- 
lasting fame for their pains, They 
will deserve their niche much better than 
the British Review, which has indig- 
nantly repelled his Lordship’s cruel and 
unjust insinuation of its being influenc- 
ed by bribery. This it utterly denies ; 
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and we must say, that such calumnies, 
if unfounded, are too uoprincipled and 
infamous to pass for jests. Character 
is all that review or man has of value, 
aud he that robs either of that commo- 
dity by falsehood, is a robber of the 
basest kind. We deem it right to ob- 
serve this much, because, being struck 
with the fact in Doo Juan, and never 
questioning that it bad truth for its ba- 
sis, we admitted the charge against the 
British Review into our columns ; and 
it is but candour to a contemporary, to 
give plare to its utter contradiction. 
We now turn to the novel before us. 


“« At the small village of Beatenberg, 

a wounded old man, and a young wo- 
man arrived in a carriage, and were hos- 
itably aursed by its worthy pastor 
rebtold, The gentleman however 
died ; and the lady soon followed bim 
to the grave, having first been delivered 
of twins, a boy and a girl. During the 
confusion the ouly servant with this un- 
fortunate pair absconded with their 
property, so that the infant orpbans 
were left without a name or trace of 


parentage. 

‘* Berchtold the pastor, adopted them 
as his own; baptized them Ernestus 
aod Julia ; aod proved a father to thein, 
till they reached the estate of man and 
woman. Young Ernestus and bis sis- 
ter were strangely tinctured with super- 
stition 10 consequence of hearing the 
fables of the pastor’s sister: they have 
visions of their mother in the most ro- 
mantic style, and when the former en- 
counters a lovely Italian girl with her 
father on one of his Chamois-bunting 
excursions, he falls desperately in love 
with her, though doubtful whether she 
1s of mortal mould or a spirit of the Alps. 
Her words inspire him with a patriotic 
zeal, and he hurries to join his country’s 
bands, struggling for liberty against the 
first inroads of French revolutionary 
fraternization. During the ensuing 
campaign, be greatly distinguishes bim- 
self, and saves the lite of another youth- 
ful bero like himself, of the name of 
Olivieri. The final overthrow of the 
Swiss dooms him toa dungeon, whence 


he escapes through the interference of 
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the fair unknown, and gets in safely to 
Milan, where he discovers that she is 
Louisa Doni, the sister of his compan- 
ion Olivieri, and the daughter of Count 
Doni, the possessor of the secret ot Mi- 
das. Here he is joined by his sister, 
and the utmost felicity reigns for a short 
season. Olivieri is, however, a liber- 
tine, and, vexed at having Ernestus al- 
ways held up to him as an example by 
his father, he gets him seduced into gam- 
bling, profligacy, and vice. This falling 
off, nearly breaks the heart of the virtu- 
ous Louisa, but her lover is at length 
reclaimed by a great and generous ef- 
fort. In the mean time Olivieri seduces 
Julia, and they abscond together: he 
perishes at the head of some banditti in 
Germany, and she dies in misery, after 
giving birth to an infant in a wretched 
garret, destitute of food, succour, aod 
consolation Berchtold the pastor, also 
dies ; but Ernestus is united to Louisa, 
and the remnant of the dramatis per- 
sone have a prospect of happiness. 
Acother visit of the Money-Fiend (at 
each of which a misfortune occurs) 
blasts the whole. Io order to afford an 
an agreeable surprise to their father, 
Count Doni, the bridal pair have his 
portrait secretly painted, and beside it 
one of Ernestus’ mother, done from a 
miniature in his possession. On behold- 
ing these he falls into a fit, raves, and 
dies ; committing to the hands of his 
children the fatal narrative of his life, 
whence it appears that not only Olivie- 
ri and Louisa, but also Ernestus and 
Julia were his offspring; and that he 
was the destroyer of his own wife’s fa- 
ther, with whom she was flying at the — 
time of his slaughter, near Beatenberg. 
Louisa sinks under this horrible dispen- 
sation, and Ernestus only remains, a 


_bopeless blighted wretch on the face of 


creation,” 

Such is the outline of this romance ; 
and, allowing for the improbability 1m- 
plied in the supernatural agency, it 
seems to us to be well constructed and 
ably written. The incidents are per- 
haps rather meagrely related, in com- 
parison with the lavish display of tan- 
guage upon the sentiments : but this is 
the immutable genius of the school to 
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which Berchtold belongs. Generally 
speaking, however, its delineations are 
powerful, + | 

We will now quote a few passages 
from the Modern U2dipus, to enable 
the public to judge how far our remarks 
are worthy of acceptation. When at 
Milan the tenets of the Swiss or- 
phans are attacked by the philosophers 
of that place, and speaking of Olivieri, 
we have a spirited and fine defence of 
the Catholic religion in opposition to 
Atbeiem. 

“* His opinions were paradoxical and 
singular, In religion he outwardly 
professed Catholicism, and strongly op- 
posed those scribbling philosophers, 
who by sarcasm attempt to overturn the 
religion of ages, though at the same 
time he allowed the absurdity and false- 
hood of the prevailing doctrines. This 
did not arise from a spirit of opposition, 
but, if the motives he gave were true, 
from a chain of thought that did bonour 
to bis heart, not head. He asserted 
that Catholicism was the only religion 
affording to the poor and to the sick of 
heart, a balm tor their evils. Calvinism, 
Deism, and Atheism, were by him call- 
ed the professions of the northern. na- 
tions, cold as their native rocks. Pro- 
fessions to which enthusiasm, and the 
feeling of a certain refuge, so heart- 
soothing in Catholicism, were uaknown. 
He maintained that it was not for indi- 
viduals who had the advantage of edu- 
cation and imagination, to shelter them 
from the overwhelming force of mental 
miseries, and unlooked-for misfortunes, 
to attempt under a real, though vain 
pretence of the love of truth, to deprive 
the poor and uneducated millions form- 
ed in the mass of mankind,of the conso- 
lation always offered by this religion, 
which, instead of shunning the poor, 
gladly seeks their miserable hovel, in the 
hope of administering present comfort 
and future hope.” 

Pursuing the argument we are told of 
Ernestus himself. 

“ Tatlast was bewildered ; I was 
unwilling to believe the human mind 
incapable of truth ; the more I exam- 
ined, the more difficulty I found in the 
attainment of it. I heard the Deist and 
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the Atheist contend ; following but 
one of the chains of argument, [I was 
convinced ; looking at them together, I 
saw the lustre of truth equally on both ; 
I knew not which to choose. I was a 
sceptic in fact not in name. Night af- 
ter night, upoo my sleepless couch, I 
called upon the God, whose existence I 
doubted, to visit me, as if God heeded 
the, belief of an individual, a» if the hap- 
piness of an infinite being like him de- 
pended on a man’s faith in his exist- 
ence.” 

This is the only one of the author’s 
sophisms which we shall cite. Strange 
that a man of common understanding 
should not perceive that in comparison 
to infinity, the smallest particle is as 
great as a uoiverse, and theretore a sin- 
gle individual as important as a owtion 
of men! Among the suitors of Louisa 
is a portrait, which we think will be re- 
cognized, when it is called to mind that 
Dr. P. was the domestic or travelling 
physician with Lord Byron. 

‘‘The apartment was oow lit up. 
The company were in greater numbers 
than I had ever seen before. My rival, 
I said to myself, is then so attractive. 
No one observed my entry; tbey all 
seemed engaged around uneinan. It was 
my rival; I aever saw so singular a 
fizure. His bust and bead were hand- 
some, and bore the signs of strength. 
H.s black hair was in ringlets ; his face 
was pale with a blueish tint that dimin- 
ished even the colour of a naturally 
pale eye. His hands were joined with 
their palms turned towards the ground ; 
his eye-lids almost covered his eyes, 
which turned upon the floor, while his 
head erect bore in its general expression . 
the marks of contempt. He was speak- 
ing with elegance upon the fallen glo- 
ries of some suakeo nation ; when he 
lad ended, aod the couversation had 
become more general, he raised his 
eyes and affecting surprise, he seemed 
ashamed of haviug attracted so much 
notice, though he did not blush, for the 
hue of his features seemed invariable. 
He retreated to a corner of the room, 
left vacant by the pressure of the com- 
pany towards the spot he bad just oc- 
cupied. He there bent down his head, 
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as if abstracted in thought ; but looking 
under his eye-brows, he was evidently 
engaged in remarkiog the effect be had 
made upon tke company. He again 
gradually got a circle round him, and 
again was apparently carried away by 
the great powers of his mind, and held 
forth upon some subject, and then once 
More retreated. I was tired of watch- 
ing such acting, and looked round for 
My sister. She was at that moment en- 
tering ; she immediately addressed 
Doni, who seemed alarmed, and went 
out. J approached—Louisa was ill, 
and could not appear. Julia looked 
upon me as if she knew it had been my 
presence which had thus affected her 
friend ; I could not bear that look: 
‘Do not reproach me, I feel ail the 
shame of my crimes.” ‘ 1 reproach 
you !”’ she answered, ‘“* You mock me. 
I! itis not for one like me to doit.” 
She turned away ; I did not understand 
her ;_ I asked her why she rested upon 
one like her. ‘“ Oh! do not ask me, 
my shame must not be spoken.” The 
nobie stranger approached, and broke 
off our conversation by asking atter 
Louisa. I could not stand by him, but 
joined some of my former acquaint- 
ances ; for though my heart was break- 
ing, I dared not leave the room, deter- 
mined to watch minutely every action 
of him I fancied my rival. 

“I entered into conversation, and 
forced myself to enquire about this 
stranger, who thus engaged the atten- 
tion of all. There was a certain affec- 
tation of mystery about him, which in- 
duced all to seek him, in hopes of pen- 
etrating the veil he threw round his ac- 
tions. I met with one who had known. 
him intimately in his own country, from. 
whom J learnt several traits of his cha- 
racter ; it appeared that this German 
was much distinguished among his 
countrymen for his taleats,—that he was 
generally esteemed a hater of all the 
vanities of the world, but that he passed 
many hours at his toilette; that he 
was deemed broken-hearted from hav- 
ing been crossed in love; but that he 
was incapable of feeling that passion, 
being wrapt in selfishness, that made 
him sacrifice every thing around him to 
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the whim of the moment : that he was 
deemed irresistible, and that no woman 
upoo whom he fixed his eye could with- 
stand the fascination of his tongue ; but 
that he bad never dared to tempt any 
woman who was not of the most aban- 
doned character ; that even they were 
never addressed with boldness, but were 
always made to compromise themselves 
with some foliy with bim in public, be- 
fore he would give them the least mark- 
ed sign of attention; that in fine be 
was a confirmed coward wita women, 
In society he was playing off a strange 
coquetry with the whole world, affect- 
ing to be modest and diffident, whilst 
he protruded himself into notice. He 
was, however, rich, handsoine, and no- 
ble by birth ; I was an orphan depend- 
ant upon charity. He was every where 
received w'th great attention, no where 
with greater than at Doni’s palace.” 

Juha watching Couat Doni to dis- 
cover his secret power, affords a fair 
specimen of the author's manner. 

“ She hoped, it she could obtain 
communication with such a being, to be 
able to find some certainty amidst the 
horrid doubts that revelled in her mind, 
and to procure the means of hiding her 
shame, or daring to tace the day, by 
means of its power. Determined to 
learn the spell which could raise a trans- 
parent, all-pervading being, she resolved 
to watch, without remission, the con- 
duct of the Count. She learnt nothing 
for some time. He apparently diff-red 
inno habit from others around. But 
the impression in ber mind was not ef- 
faced ; at last it appeared to her that 
upon certain days the Count never 
touched animal food, and she found by 
observation that this happened on every 
combination of seven in the days of the 
month. Upon enquiry amongst the 
servants, she found that upon the morn- 
ing of those days, the room of Doni 
was always in the greatest confusion ; 
and she herself remarked, that upon the 
evening preceding, he seemed always 
more anxious, and the day after more 
fatigued than usual. 

Julia resolved to watch the Count 
upon the next seventh night ; she found 
that it was possible to look into his 
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room through the wainscoat of a closet 
for wood that opened into the passage 
leading to his apartment. The night 
came, meat had been avoided, all were 
gone to their rooms, only the footsteps 
of the domestics arranging every thing 
for rest sounded on her ear; she de- 
scribed herself as baving listened appa- 
rently for hours, though only minutes 
elapsed, while these sounds continued. 
At last all was silent ; she said, that not 
even the vine-leaves overspreading her 
casement were heard to rustle ; for every 
breeze was hushed ; all was so quiet, 
that the ear seemed to feel as it were the 
silence. She was awed, her heart beat 
quick, she held her breath; at that 
moment she thought a slow step sound- 
~ ed along the corndor; alarmed, she 
knew not why, she seized her lamp, and 
wes upon the point of rushing out, 
when the door slowly opened, and a 
figure clad in a white robe entered ; its 
dark black eye was fixed ; its grey 
locks seemed as if no breath of air could 
move their weight ; no sign of life, save 
the moving teet, belonged to it, for the 
face was pule, the lips blueish. ‘It ap- 
proached with an unvarying step; it 
was Doni! its hand took bers within 
its cold grasp, its eye shone as if a tear 
had passed over it, its lips quivered as 
if it wished to speak, or thought it 
spoke. She stood still, motionless : 
while it approached, it seemed as if she 
had strength for any thing; but when 
it turned to go, the lamp fell from her 
hand, and she fell upon the floor, It 
was morn, ere her wildered senses re- 
turned, it was too late. Doni never 


noticed in any way the event of that 


nivht. She was bewildered, she knew 
not what to think; it seemed from his 
unchanged conduct towards her, that 
he was unconscious of the event. Yet 
she asserted that she could not have 
mistaken the features of bim who had 
visited her in that awful mauner ; her 
imagination laboured, her judgment laid 
down the balance and became as dead. 
Her fancy painted to her mind pictures 
of splendour and of power, more bril- 
lant than those of the Arab tale-teller, 
or god-creating Bramin. But more 
than all, it represented to her the means 
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of ensuring Olivieri’s love, which she 
could no longer flatter herself she pos- 
sessed ; he had not seen her, but for @ 
moment since she had left Milan dis- 
honoured, and then it was but to laugh 
at her fears, which she was but too con- 
scious were notin vain. 

“ Day followed day towards the sev- 
enth. Attimes she caught Doni's eye 
fixed upon her, as if it sought to read 
her mind ; but she thought this might 
be imagination ; yet it seemed to her 
as if her intentions were divined, and 
that from some cause or other, they 
could not be opposed, else why this si- 
lence? The fatal night came, Julia, 
determined to brave every thing, went 
down that evening, which she had not 
lately done, to supper. Her agitation 
was great, but she forced herself to con- 
ceal it. She was conscious the Count’s 
eyes were fixed upon hers, yet she dared 
not to look up and meet his. She rose 
to depart, he came to her to say good 
night, his voice failed him, his hand 
shook. She retired to her room ; she 
determined, frightened by the awful si- 
lence of her protector, to give up her 
intention. She threw herself upoo her 
hed, but sleep abandoned her, or, if it 
fora moment came, it presented such 
brilliant visions to her eye, that nothing 
mortal was to be compared to it. She 
seemed to have spirits instead of pages 
to attend her, genii instead of servants. 
It seemed as if at their bidding the very 
earth would heave and show within its 
entrails, all its richest treasures. Olivi- 
eri appeared joined with her in this 
state of power. She roused herself. 
The clock with its solemn peal seemed 
trembling to intrude upon the solema 
night. One might have thought nature 
were dead, for not even the owl shriek- 
ed, and the darkness and nocturnal sleep 
that weighed on the earth, seemed no 
longer the type of the eternal rest of the 
world, but its fulfilment, all appeared 
sunk in such undisturbed repose. Julia 
alone seemed living ; she looked in the 
creation like the Arab in the sandy 
plain, animate amidst inanimation, or- 
ganised amidst unorganized matter. 
Even she must have appeared as if she 
were some spirit of another more restless 
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sphere ; for her hurrymg glance, the 
fearful resolution breathing in her face, 
must have made her bear the stamp of 
something more thao mortality. She 
seized her lamp, started, then advanced, 
and Jaughed with that laugh which plays 
upon the lips, when the heart ceases to 
beat through violence of feeling. 

“ At last she reached the gallery of 
her protector’s room ; she opened with 
a trembling hand the door of the ad- 
joining closet, and entered. The dread 
silence still continued, it was only broken 
by the loud breathing of her heaving 
bosom. She sat down upon the pile of 
wood in the corner of the closet. She 
could not find courage to pursue her 
undertaking ; at last a deep groan made 
her start ; terrified she leant against the 
wall: as she gradually recovered her- 
self, she raised her eyes, and looked 
through a crevice that opened to her 
sight the Count’s room. [ could not 
learn what she saw: she however in- 
formed me that she discovered the 
means of raising a superior being ; but 
that startled at bis appearance, she had 
sunk tothe ground. She found herself, 
when recovered, upon her bed, but no 
one was near her. She determined to 
put her power into effect the ensuing 
vight. She would not join the family 
at breakfast, but remained in her room 
ailday. Shedid attempt to raise a 
spirit; but what was her horror, when 
the walls of her apartment echoed but 
scoffs and mockings? they seemed to 
say that she needed not a greater price 
than the gratification of her passions, 
and that they would not give her more ; 
that sbe was theirs already, and that to 
command them could only be obtained 
by one not already damned. Unap- 
palled, she repeated her call, but it was 
in vain, all suok to quiet. Desperate, 
for her shame could no longer be hid- 
den, she formed at once the resolution 
of leaving the house and seeking her 
sedacer.’ 
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To aiming at the utmost effect, we are 
sometimes disgusted by images loath- 
somely particular. For example, the 
death of Louisa : 

“ She held my hand, spoke to me of 
another world; for a moment her 
words would even subdue my grief, 
and let me feel as if that hope were 
enough. A} last, seeing the silent sor- 
row that was preying confined within 
my breast, she sought to rouse me, bade 
me read those papers ; [ did in a luck- 
less moment; only hinted at the horri- 
ble mystery unfolded there, and saw the 
last convulsive throe I was destined to 
witness in any bound to me by love. [ 
cannot tell you more ; read that damn- 
ing tale, and then you may know what 
I dare, nay, dare not rest upon. My 
history is quickly ended. I was dragged 
from the now lifeless Louisa; but I 
stole from my guards in the night, gain- 
ed an entrance into the room, where 
death showed, as if boasting, his beau- 
teous victim dressed in pomp. The 
wax tapers seemed to burn dimly, as if 
In unison with the solemn scene ; the 
black walls, the felted ground, the 
corpse stretched out arrayed in white, 
the sullness visible upon tbat beauteous 
face, stilled even the tumult in my 
breast. She did not seem dead, but 
asleep; I had held her in my arms, 
upon my breast, looking as she thea 
looked ; [ gazed upon her for mo- 
ments, it seemed as if I believed the still 
appearance wronged my senses, I was 
about to press her to my heart, my lips 
were upproaching hers, but [I sturted ; 
there were two flies already revelling ow 
thuse lips, and she could not chase 
them, I hurried away, I could not ree 
main any longer there.” | 

This resembles Lord Byron’s dogs 
gnawing the dead—but our readers will 


judge of the rest for themselves, as 


Berchtold is a book which we would 
recommend as origival and ioteresting 


—therefore deserving of perusal. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, September 1819, 


THE MOST IMPORTANT INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


OF OUR 
LMOST all the inventions of the 


ancients owed their existence to 
to chance ; but the discoveries of the 
moderns are rather the fruit of reflexion, 
and of the multiplied efforts of scientific 
men to apply their knowledge to useful 
objects. Let us pass in review the 
principal results of this direction. 

The employment of combustible gas 
for illumination makes rapid progress in 
England, but this fine discovery has not 
yet received the same developement in 
Germany. | 

The lighting with gas, would make 
a far more rapid progress, if the discov- 
ery of Taylor should be confirmed. 
According to this discovery, combusti- 
ble gas is procured by causing oil to 
falldrop by drop into a tube heated 
red hot, and which is kept in that state. 
The gas passes immediately from the 
tube to the lamp, and produces a -beau- 
tiful flame, without any smell. 

_ Sir H. Davy has increased his celeb- 
rity by the invention of his Safety 
Lamp, which secures-the miners from 
causing explosious, which are so dan- 
gerous in places under ground. When 
the lamps of the workmen are sur- 
rounded by a very fine metallic gauze, 
the air alone penetrates and not the 
flame. 

The same invention has suggested to 
the instrument-maker, Newman, his 
blow-pipe, with a mixture of hydrogen 
and oxygen gas. This contrivance has 
much more effect in the fusion of bodies, 
more or less refractory, than the blow- 
Pipe with oxygen gas alone, which had 
till now been employed to produce 
the greatest degrees of heat. Not only 
the metals which are the most difficult 
to melt, but dian.onds, and other bo- 
dies hitherto reputed infusible, melt 
io a very thin curreat of explosive gas, 

Sir H. Davy also discovered last year 
& means to procure permanent light 
without flame : he has taught us that a 
platina wire of sufficient fineness, and 
an inch, or an inch and a half long, 
which has been heated red hot, may pe 
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long preserved in this state over a ves- 
sel io which there is sulphuric ether or 
alcohol, in a state of evaporation. Thus 
this incandescent wire may be employ- 
ed as a cheap night lamp, or instead of 
a steel to light tinder. 

The chemical apparatus for produ- 
cing instantaneous ignition, which be- 
came rapidly in vogue, followed some 
years back the series of electric, galva- 
nic, pneumatic, and phosphoric appara- 
tus of the same kind. These chemical 
apparatus were founded on the experi- 
ence that hyper-oxymuriate of soda, 
brought into contact with a combusti- 
ble body (wood for instance), which 
has been plunged into sulphuric acid, 
sets fire to this combustible. Latterly 
this apparatus, which has become very 
common in Germany, bas been render- 
ed more convenient and less dangerous, 
by putting into the phial, instead of 
liquid sulpbureous acid, very fine sand, 
asbestos, gypsum, or some other body, 
which the acid does not destroy, and 
which is moistened with it. Several 
thousaod matches may be lighted in this 
manner before it is necessary to renew 
this kind of indissoluble sponge, which 
is to produce the inflammation. 

Platina had long been employed for 
various purposes ; and as it experiences 
but little action from the substances 
which may exercise some influence over 
it; as itis not brittle; as it bears a great 
degree of heat without melting ; lastly, 
as it is very dense, &c.; it bad been 
used for various vessels, crucibles, some 
works of the mechanic arts, for trinkets, 
&c.; but new and more perfect meth- 
ods have been lately invented in France, 
as well as in Germany, to melt this me- 
tal with more facility, to purify it, and 
to render it more easily worked.. They 
have even gone so far as to platinale 
vases, porcelain, &c. in the same man- 
ner as they gild and silver them. 

Janetty at Paris, Frick at Berlin, and 
Leithner at Vienna, have made very 
successful experiments io this way. The 


® From the German of M. Peppe, of Tubingen, 
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employment of platina to line the pans 
ana touch-holes of fire-arms, may be 
very useful ; the arms can no more be 
injured by acids, and gain much both in 
satety and durability. 

The manner of working zine has 
been greatly unproved ; and the employ- 
ment of this metal to sheath ships, to 
cover houses, for the manufacture of 
common candlesticks, for organ pipes, 
&c., seems to be gradually becoming 
more general. It is probable that the 
Manutacture of white zinc, instead of 
white lead, may be successful. Some 
use may, perha; s, be found also for the 
new metal called Cadmium, discovered 
by Professor Stromeyer of Gottingen, 
in the blende (sulpburet) of zine. 

M. Gerlach of Vienna has manufac- 
tured two kinds of cast steel of remark- 
able goodness, one of which is suscepti- 
ble of being welded to iron. M. Fis- 
eber of Schaffhausen, bas also obtain- 
ed in his manufactory, varieties of steel, 
which are very valuable for their differ- 
ent qualities, The English cast-iron 
js so soft that it is made into nails with- 
out forging. Mr. Schafzehl of Gratz 
has even succeeded in manufacturing 
jron nails, without employing fire in 
avy part of the process, from the bar 
iron to the smallest nail. All is done 
by the action of machines ; twenty of 
which make annually as many millions 
of nails. M. Dufand, a Frenchman, 
was the first who discovered that cast 
iron reheated, may be sawn as easily, 
and inthe same time, as dry wood of 
the same buik. 

The shoes without seams, and fas- 
tened with nails, invented some years 
ago in America, and imitated in Eng- 
land, in the manufacture of which a sin- 
gle machine to cut, press, and nail the 
leather, enables one workman to make 
several pair in a day, are now manu- 
factured also in some parts of Ger- 
many, especially in Bavaria and Thur- 
ingia.* : 

There have lately been erected in 
England, and in America, iron wire 


® M. Brunel, the ingenious inventor of the 
machine for making shoes, has, we understand, 
creased to use it, since peace has lessened the de- 
mand for shoes for the army. 
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bridges, which are very light, conven- 
ient, and cheap, aod some of them four 
hundred feet in length. 

Many able mechanicians have been 
endeavouring to discover a perpetuum 
mobile ; but many, who thought them- 
selves on the point of succeeding, found 
their hopes deceived, and the phantom 
they had pursued eluded their grasp. 
The clock of M. Geiser, an admirable 
piece of mechanism, seemed to have 
solved this great problem, in an inge- 
nious and simple manner: but it de- 
ceived only for a time, not only the au- 
thor of this Essay, but many of the 
most excellent mathematicians : for in 
this clock springs were concealed in the 
most artful manner, which were wound 
up at certain times, to aid the apparent | 
power, which was not able alone to keep 
the machine in motion. Above a year 
ago, the author of this article discovered 
this trick, with several other lovers of 
the arts, who bad joined with him to 
examine the machine ; and he soon af- 
ter made his discovery public. 

The column of Zamboni, and the 
clock connected with it, by that artist at 
Verona, which have now gone without 
interruption for above four years, as well 
as that of Ramis at Munich (called the 
electric pendulum clock), are, therefore, 
perhaps, the best perpetuum mobile that 
we yet have. By this name we of 
course understand a machine, which is 
able constantly to renew the cause of 


-its motion by its own mechanism, and 


whose moving principle preserves its ac- 
tion without interruption, and witbout 
any new impulse, till it is stopped either 
by the wear of the machine, or by vio- 
lence. The invention of a machine 
possessed of this property is indeed very 
difficult, but not impossible, as Kastner, 
Langsdorff, and other mathematicians 
have demonstrated. 

Far more solid advantages were af- 
forded by the Press of Real, or hydro- 
static press, destined chiefly for the pre- 
paration of extracts from fruits or plants, 
as the hydromechanic press of Bramah 
and William is to press cloth and paper, 
to extract oil from seeds, malt, &¢. 
These presses have been introduced 
with great effect in Germany, and with 
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many essential improvements, especially 
by M. Nathusius at Neu-Haldensleben, 
in the duchy of Magdeburg, where they 
have even been employed to pull up 
trees, and draw piles out of the water. 

M. Hoffmann at Leipsig, has invent- 
ed an aerostatic press, in which the pres- 
sure and the filtration are not effected, 
as in that of Real, by the action of a 
high column of water, but by means of 
acompression pump. A still more in- 
teresting aerostatic press has been in- 
vented by Dr. Rommershausen, at 
Acken on the Elbe. The effect of this 
press depends upon the great pressure 
of the atmosphere on the sides of a ves- 
sel from which the air has been evacua- 
ted. <A recipient which may be sub- 
mitted to the action of the air pump, is 
furnished with a diaphragm, or parti- 
tion, on which is placed a filter, and un- 
der this a vessel proper to receive the 
liquid, which has been put above the 
filter. When the vacuum is made, the 
pressure of the external air forces the 
liquid through the filter, and contributes 
to the more complete and rapid extrac- 
tion of the soluble parts. 

The new brewing apparatus of the 
Englishman Nordham, on account of 
the saving of time, labour, and fuel, and 
the good and strong beer which it makes, 
ig much approved in Germany. The 
apparatus for the evaporisation and dis- 
tillation of ardent spirits, have been 
lately brought to a much greater degree 
of perfection, and we obtain very easily, 
with a great saving of time and fuel, by 
a simple distillation, very good brandy, 
and from this brandy highly rectified 
spirit of wine, without running the risk 
of burning it, or of throwing off the 
head of the still. The disengaged va- 
pours spread themselves through subdi- 
vided reservoirs, and deposit their aque- 
ous particles, so that only the most vol- 
atile may be condensed in the worm, 
and thence pass into the recipient. 
Tutte of Berlin, first shewed with what 
success rarefied air might be applied to 
distillation ; he contrived an apparatus 
accordingly, which bas produced a very 
favourable result. 

The idea of separating slate by the 
congelation of water in the quarries, is 
very curious. ‘The rain water being let 
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into the crevices of the blocks, when it 
freezes, its expansion suddenly separates 
the layer. 

The discovery made by Varnhagen, 
a German, at Rio Janeiro, is still more 
important. He has found that saw- 
dust, particularly of soft wood, mixed 
with gunpowder, triples its force. The 
method of applying this discovery to the 
blowing up of rocks is peculiarly inter- 
esting. The mine is charged with a 
mixture of saw-dust and powder, and 
the whole covered with dry sand, thro’ 
which is passed a reed or straw filled 
with priming powder, so that the dan- 
ger resulting from the dispersion of the 
stones 1s prevented. 

The application of steam to the pur- 
poses of cooking, heating rooms, drying, 
&c.. not only continues, but becomes 
more and more extensive. Queroer, 
Meissner, Ding'er, Salzer, and other in- 
genious men, continue successtully to 
improve their steam-kitchens and other 
useful steam apparatus. The steam- 
boats introduced into several parts of 
Germany, as on the Elbe for instance, 
are still constantly employed, but the 
steam carriages are neglected. 

Great improvements have been made 
in all parts of wheel-carriages ; to the 
new springs of Mr. Edgeworth in Ire- 
land, and of Reichenbach, at Munich ; 
to the felloes of one piece of the Prus- 
sian captain, Neander, the safety drag 
of the Englishman, Busch ; the contri- 
vance of Bruggemann in Hamburg, 
which prevents all danger from horses 
running away with a carriage ; and to 
the moveable axle-trees of Lankensper- 
ger of Munich, may be added M. Ye- 
lin’s (of Munich) contrivance for clog- 
ging a wheel, and Mr. Padbury’s for 
preventing the wheels from flying off. 
The well known Draisiennes, or Velo- 
cipedes, (invented by M. Drais, in 
Manheim) which have been both too 
much extolled and too much deprecia- 
ted, have been much improved both in 
lightness and convenieace by many art- 
ists ; particularly Bauer of Nuremberg, 
and Wollenschlager of Francfort. The 
self-moving carriages, as they are called, 
namely, that of Kittlinger ia Schwal- 
bach, have hitherto had ag little success 
as the machines that have been invented 
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at different times for the purpose of fly- 
ing ; aod it is to be apprehended that 
the inventive genius of many artists may 
yet fail in the solution of this problem. 

Lee, Bralle, Christian, and others, 
have invented new methods for soaking 
and working flax and hemp, which fa- 
cilitate the preparation of these raw ma- 
terials, and semedy many _ inconve- 
Diences, particularly that arising from 
the noxious exhalations caused by the 
old method of soaking. 

Mr. Nathusius of Neu-Haldensleben, 
has discovered a process to obtain sugar 
from beet root, refined in the highest 
degree, and in the most advantageous 
manner, both on a large and a small 
scale. 

M. Darcet, a French chemist, has 
fallen upon a plan to extract the gelati- 
nous matter from bones, both as a ou- 
tricious substance and as a strong giue, 
by the means of muriatic acid, and 
without employing beat to boil the 
bones. 

M. Streiber of Eisenach, continues 
to improve his Scarlet-persio, and the 
mode of dyeing with that substance. 
Mr. Turnbull has produced the lac lake, 
obtained from the stick lake, in a new 
manner as lake dye, much purer than 
formerly. Baacroit has discovered that 
diluted sulptiuric acid dissolves the col- 
ouring matter of stick lake, without 
much affecting the resin. By neutral- 
izing the acid solution wb soda, and 
combining the colouring matter with 
alum, he obtains a beautiful lake dye, 
with which we may dye a very fine red 
of different shades, at much less expense 
than with cochineal, Messrs. Olenhei- 
mer, brothers of Vienna, prepare a sim- 
ilar lake, known by the name of Olen- 
heimer’s Red. 

Maay essays have been made of late 
to preserve a unifurm temperature in 
breweries and distilleries, by confining 
the warmth to substances which are bad 
conductors of heat. The cement in- 
vented for this purpose by Mr. Kurten, 
the architect at Wiesbaden, has been 
highly commended. It ix stated to have 
the property of concentrating in stoves, 
aad especially the economic stoves, al- 


most all the huat, so that it is expended 
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only upon the things to be heated, and 
pever in vain. The Polytechnic Socie- 
ty at Munich, which has lately analysed 
this cement, finds that it is indeed useful, 
but however not so advantageous as the 
inventor supposed. According to the 
analysis of this Society, Mr. Kurten’s 
cement consists of earthy marle, sand, 
and ochre. 

The kind of oily coat which is form- 
ed by repeated coction on the internal 
surface of earthen vessels, and which js 
substituted for the slazing generally 
used in potteries, removes ail the unea- 
siness respecting the possibility of poi- 
son, which has been felt since Ebell’s 
examination of the danger of glazing 
with lead. This new invention 1s ow- 
ing to Mr. Kirchoff, at St. Petersburg : 
the vessels covered with this kind of 
coat, serve not only for cooking, but 
also for preserving all kinds of acid, salt, 
and fat substances, 

Among the more important discove- 
ries, we may certainly place that of Mr. 
Os'ander, in Gottingen, viz. that pure 
charcoal of wood is a perfect preserva- 
tive avainst the rusting of iron and steel, 
and against the oxidation of other met- 
als, as well as against the decomposition 
of many other bodies. 

We must wait the result of farther 
experience to decide on the invention of 
Kaller, in England, to manufacture cop- 
peras without grapes, by means of 
sponges saturated with vinegar; on the 
new method of Boucherie, for refining 
sugar; on Ashmore’s new process for 
tanning ; on the new method of manu- 
facturing pots, pipes, tiles, and other ar- 
ticles of baked earth by means of a press, 
&e. &e. 

Lastly, no invention, perhaps, ever 
excited more general attention among 
ali classes of people, than the kaleidos- 
cope. . Brewster was certainly the in- 
ventor of this instrument, which serves 
more as a toy than to any serious pur- 
pose, though angular mirrors, &c. had 
before led many artists to similar ideas. 
This is also the reason that several other 
artists, among whom are some in Ger- 
many, who endeavour to dispute with 
Brewster the honour of the invention. 

If we add to these inventions and 
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discoveries, a great number of others, 
some ingenious, some useful, and others 
combining both species of merit, such 
as Ransoo’s micrometer compass, Uhi- 
horn’s instrument for measuring veloci- 
ties, Mander’s lactometer, Douglas’s in- 
strument for discharging cannon with- 
out a match, Repsold’s reflector for 
light-houses, Bowler’s new butter-churn, 
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the stone paper, (instead of stone) for 
the purposes of lithograpby, and several 
others, it would be difficult to find 10 
the history of the arts, any period in 
which so many really useiul inventions 
have been produced within so few 
years, as in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 


LETTER FROM VENICE. 


oe 
From the European Magazine. 


| ees is only remarkable asa 
place of embarkation on the La- 
gune. Several English carriages were 
put up here whilst the owpers were oc- 
_ cupied at Venice. ‘The city from this 
station presents a remarkable and superb 
appearance, rising as from the waters, 
and crowned with pinnacles, domes, 
and spires. We entered by the Grand 
Canal, and landed near the famous Ri- 
alto, composed of a single arch thrown 
overit; but however beautiful it may 
appear to the Venetians, we thought it 
trifling, when compared with the grace- 
ful proportions of the Blackfriars and 
Waterloo Bridges to our owo capital. 
We ascended the tower of St. Mark, in 
order to obtain a general idea of this 
metropolis; its height is not extraordi- 
nary, but from the flatness of the sur- 
rounding scenery it gives the spectator 
an advantageous view of the city, its 
port and shipping, and the windings of 
the neighbouring coasts. One side of 
this celebrated square was designed by 
Palladio, and is characterised by the 
richest architectural ornaments: it af- 
fords a principal promenade ia the eve- 
nings, and when fully lighted has a bril- 
liant appearance; the ground floors are 
occupied chiefly by caffés,and the shops 
of jewellers, in which gold chains are 
sold by weight, and vary in price accor- 
ding to the value of bullion. The church 
of St.Mark, which occupies one side of 
the square, was constructed on the mod- 
el of Santa Sophia at Constantinople ; 
if a correct copy, the taste of the origin- 
al must have been defective ; the inte- 
rior has a gloomy appearance, but it 
boasts of large designs in mosaic over 


the domes, &c.: the floor, which undu- 
lates like the waves of the sea, is orna- 
mented in the same manner: the exte- 
rior is decorated with five domes and‘ 
numerous statues, and its walls are pain- 
ted in fresco, but the general outline is 
heavy. The famous bronze horses 
supposed to have been the workmanship 
of Lysippus surmount the portico. Io 
the library, formerly the council-room, 
are portraits of the Duoges, and puaint- 
ings representing the sieges and reduc- 
tion of Constantinople by the Venetians, 
and on the ceiling a beautiful design of 
the civic genius crowned by Fame; 
this last is from the peocil ot Pau! Vero- 
nese. Here is also a marble bust of the 
Emperor of Austria, and a sculpture of 
Ganymede borne alott by the euagle. 
The present council-room, with its an- 
ti-chamber, are ornamented by the same 
painter. Proceeding to the palace, we 
were shewn in the first room a veiled 
statue of Coradini, similar to that of Pu- 
dor at Naples: in the third, paintings 
of Lucretia stabbing herself, by Guido 
Cagnacci, and Moses striking the Rock, 
by Carlo Bonone ; in the fourth, a sac- 
rifice of Iphigenia, by Alessandro Var- 
otari; andino the fifth, the story of 
Phaeton driving the chariot of the suo : 
the designs of all these are beautiful, 
and hours might be spent in their inves- 
tigation: in the eighth room isa cartoon 
of Raphael, representing Noah entering 
the ark, and two paintings of John the 
Baptist. The floors are paved with rich 
mosaic. In La Scuola are some fine 
paintings of the Anaounciation, the Cru- 
cifixion, and tbe slaughter of the Iano- 
cents, by Tintoretto ; the latter seems a 
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favourite eubject with the Venetians. 
The churches are handsome, and simi+ 
larly ornamented : in that of Santa Ma- 
ria della Salute are some -plendid exe- 
cutions by Titian. The arsenal once so 
celebrated is now shut up. .,,Nearly 
four hundred, bridges form a commun) 
cation. between the differeut streets, and 
the gndolas are cootinyally in motion, 
gliding’ along’ with jivcredible rapidity, 
whilst the splendid churches and_puala- 
ces,,which are constantly’ presenting 
themselve-, farm _ a, pleasing successian ; 
and interest the traveller as welt by their 
novelty, as, magnificence, , ‘The next 
eyening we lelt Venice, aod slept at Fu- 
sina... ride, tay We AREA Manian 
... We sose early,on. the fallowiog day ; 
our chamber, windows commanded a 
lae .vjzyw acrpss the, Lagupe to Venice, 

ad the Alps in the distance bounded 
par ie ect. mip eee: AA are 
, The glow, of day-hreak which prece-. 
ded brilliant morning, gave a peculiar 
sqltness and, grandeur to an interesting, 
ousline of domes and, pinnacles, as we 
took our farewell view of thecity. Re-. 
turning to Padua, we,proceeded thence, 
to Vicenza, celebrated.as the birth place 
of Palladio, The Olympic Theatre,.in. 
the ferm of a semi-circle, is, his best, 
work. ‘The scener ‘13, of wood, com- 
PrsINg a’ series, of , hnilding models,,, 
throwo into a_ perspective. of three 
s(reets ;, these are fixed to the stage, | 
apd, of courge, preciude.any change of. 
objects., The niches of the theatre are | 
ogoamented. with statyes., Here, grea, 
so many other specimens of; his genius, . 
especially the Palazzo Publico. | We. 
next arrived at Verona, which is situas, 
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lege under the cannon’s mouth. . The 
tradesmen bere follow the example of 
those in the other Italian towns, and 
perhaps to a greater extent: not satisfi- 
ed with having their name and business 
printed ,jg large letters, they prefer a 
more descriptive appendage; on the 
shutter of a shoemaker we see represen- 
ted a man trying a pair of shoes, and on 
that of a glover a gentleman fitting him- 
self with gloves, The city is clean and 
handsome, and boasts of haviag given 
birth to Pliny, Cornelius Nepos, Vitrue 
vius, &c. We left Verona the same 
day, and proceeded to Peschiera, where 
we embarked for Desenzano, on jhe 
Lago di Garda: this lake is exteysive, 
and the Alps, in the distance towering 
to the clouds, present an imposing out- 
line: we were some time on the lake, 
ang its different points afforded us sev- 
eral,fiue views, . 3,... 0 4... 

‘We set. out again, and. passing 
through a flat, but fertile, country, arri-, 
ved at Milan in the afternoon. The 
most interesting object here 1s the cathe- 
dra] called 1 Duomo, situated nearly,in 
the centre of the town... It was begun. 
by Barsi, after a design by Pellegrini, ia. 
1376, under the ducal. prince, Joha Ga-. 
leas: itis in the Gothic style, and high-: 
ly ‘ornamented ; its materia), a beautiful, 
white, marble, from. the, neighbourhood, 
of the Lago Maggiore. - Succeeding’ 
governments have assisted in the em- 
bellishment of this fine structure ; but, 
the late changes in Italian politics have 
delayed its completion... 4 

The Ambrosian library contains ma- 
Ny curiosities, among the most remark-,- 
able is a manuscript.copy of Virgil, and | 
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ted on the Adige. Its principal attrac-. ayother of Josephus on ‘Papyrus; the 
tion consists of the celebtated apphithe-, first was the property .of Petrarch. ., ., 
atye, ape of the most perfect remainsof. In the neighbourhood of Milan is the 
Roman antiquity: its interior was Villaof Buonaparte, pleasantly situated ;, 
adapted to contain 40,000 spectators, the front windows command a large. 
The lower part of the building ig now piece of ground, called, the Champs de,. 
occupied by the shops of, blacksmiths, Mars, whence the ears arg assailed by 
coopers, and fruiterers, the rept of which the.delightful. music of boys learning to, 
is expended in keeping it {n repajr. beatthe drum. At ashort distance is a 
Artillery agd centinels are generally, sta- , triumphal arch, commenced upgder the, 
tioned at Verona aloog one side of the direction of Napoleon, but never finish- 
squares ; and as we proceed, thisrepul- ed. The appearance of Milan is alto- 
sive spectacle always, reminds, us that gether interesting and beautiful; . the 
We are enjoying the locomotive privi- streets are wide; anda foot-way for 
Qs ATHENEUM VoL. 6. 
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passengers, althongh narrow, strikes a 
person who has visited the other cities 
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of the continent as an agreeable novelty. 
Your's, truly, R.C.M. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


No. 27. Ganymede. By W. Hilton. 


Upward the golden Eagle wings his way 

Above the mountainous world, and to the skies 
Where throned Jove 1n severe grandeur sits, 
Bearethe boyGanymede. - - - 

The kingly bird 
Shadows his beauty with majestic wings, 
Scornful of the sweet fear which awes the limbs 
Of the young voyuger. 


HE artist, as well as the author, who has 

displayed great talents in the produc- 
tion of a work, :3 as it were pledged to the 
Herculean labour of rising in the scale with 
every succeeding effort. Like Jove’s bird in 
this picture, he mustsoar w th one upward 
sweepfrom earth to heaven, to :at sfy the 
impossible exjectations of hisadmirers. We 
do not mean to apply this remark ex-lusiwely 
to Mr. Hiltons it) will be foand to bear up- 
on all who anxiously waste their strength by 
too long continued or too violent exertions, 
to please often injudicious friends, wi for- 
get that there may be a stimulus beyond nu- 
man powers, anda strife waich will eufeeble 
human gemus. Tuts Ga.ymede ts a picture 
of much merits; it possesses vigour, is bril- 
liantly coloured, and contrasted in a wa 
which shews that the artist 1s pertectly skil- 
led in the ase of his means. The eagle too is 
finely cunceived and executed. But we can- 
not extend our praise to the human figure, 
which docs not realize the idea of peifect 
beauty. The limbs are. on the contrary, 
rather hard in outline ; 1:0° does the cuunte- 
nance express the full force of the poet’s de- 
scription. 

o.11. Parting between Prince Charles 
Stuart and Flora Macdonald. W. Alian.--- 
A fair specimen of te picturesque pencil of 
Mr. Allan, in which wild scenery ete great 
interest to the affecting incident of the story. 

No. 91. Jeanie Deans’ first interview with 
her father after her returu from London--- 
(Tales of my Landlord.) By thesame. The 
interest of this picture we consider to be 
much injured by a close adherence to a clout- 
ed and vulgar costume. 

‘ o_o 


ANCIENT AND MODERN PICTURES, 


Multa renascentur. que jain cecidere ; cadentque, 
Que nunc sunt in honore. | 


We have spoken in saccess‘on lla 
briefly) of nearly all the best pictures in the 
gallery: and will now make some general 
observations, upon the comparative merits of 
the ancie..ts and moderns. Our remarks on 
the moderns have been sparing ; becau-e tiey 
were criticised in another part of the Jour- 
val,and we wished to avoid repetition and 
projixity. We thought also, that since old 
pictures have been considered as standards 


by comparison with which the merits of alf 
modern works are to be decided; it was nec- 
essary in the first place,properly to adjust the 
claims of these aileged models, in the same 
manner as we should endeavour to make cor- 
rect any other standard of comparison. The 
ancieots have had the merit (and the advan- 
tage too) of leading the way ; and, in large 
compositions, it is not probable that they will 
ever be exceeded: partly from their having 
80 nearly attained perfection, partly from 
change of circumstances, to which we have 
already adverted in a former paper. Mi- 
chael Angelo showed us how the heroic cha~ 
racter might be adequately represented ; and 
by appropriately exaggerating some parts, 
and generalising others, gave super-human 
form. But his style can be safely attempted 
by those of kind:ed powers alone; in weak- 
erhands it only produces affectation or con- 
straint. From these grand designs, Raphael 
caught his inspiration, and with the discrimi- 
nation accompanying genius, simplified or 
divers:fi-d his ma.aner, to fill every character 
and accomplish every purpose of his art. 
Though Raphael died young, he completed 
his idea of design and handling ; aman like 
him would not remain stationary ; but the 
only part of his pictures capable of improve- 
ment ts the inferior department of colouring 
and effect. Had he lived to paint more pic- 
tures, it is not probable they would bave ex- 
creded the Transfiguration in the grand re- 
quisites of the art. it would take up too much 
space,and s not necessary,to emimerate his 
successors; suffice it to say, that though some 
of them carried the minor beauties of the art 
to greater perfection than he did, yet no one 
man has anited in himself to so greatadegree 
all the higher qualifications of a painter. In 
this dignified class of art, West has enriched 
our country with numberless admirable pic- 
tures ; many of which would bear to be com- 
pared with those ofany age. And numerous 
younger men are following his footsteps, and 
eep alive the fire, ready to burst forth 
whenever the public shall fan it into flame, 
In smaller pictures and less extensive com- 
positions we remember with exultation the 
work. of Thompson, Stothard, Howard, 
Westall. Hilton, Alston, and some others. 
In many of these pictures the English are 
advantageou-ly d:stinguished (not only from 
other modern painters tat also from the an- 
cients) by juster conception of the story and 
greater purity of taste. They lkewise be- 
stow most diligence upon whatis the real in- 
terest of the picture, and do not divert the 
attention from the pout, by any trifling de- 
tail of parts. In Landscape painung Eng- 
land has produced during the last twenty 
years pictures of higher merit and in greater 
pumber than any other coutry has furnish- 
ed in so short a period of time. la Turner 
too. we have a painter who has not only re- 
presented ordinary scenes and commun ap- 
pearances, with greater brilliancy and ef- 
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fectthan former painters, but who has ex- 
tended the bounds of the art ; who has shewn 
the possibility of picturing appearances 
which his predecessors despaired of attempt- 
ing. Sunshine and Mist, Storm and Calm, 
Moantain and Plain, Forest and Desert, 
Turner represents them all with perfect truth 
and unprecedented splendor. In addition to 
Tarner, we bave probably twenty Land-cape 
painters, each of whom might be compared 
advantageously with any ancient but Claude, 
and some of them would not suffer even from 
this test. The English also have brought to 
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perfection the art of painting in water col- 
ou:s; and shewn that they are capable of 
representing every object of nature with as 
much truth as oil colours,---sume objects with 
still greater truth. In scervea from humble 
life tne English shew themselves to equal 
advantage. The Dutch cared not for the 
subject, and often seem to give a preference 
to filth. Bat our countrymen always repre- 
seut some amusing incident, and describe it 
without grossness. The best of them are uni- 
versally intelligible, and combine the merits 
ofJan Steen, Teniers and Ostade. 


VARIETIES: — 
CRITICAL, LITERARY, ann HISTORICAL. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
MECHANICS. of smuggling may have been again re- 


NEW and curious application of the 
A mechanical powers has been exhib- 
ited by the natives of Porto Novo,on the 
coast of Coromandel in weighing the 
best bower anchor of his Majesty’s ship 
Minden, on the Coleroon shoal, after 
the ship had struck and got off again, 
and when the ordinary process, by a 
purchase witk a launch was found to 
be ineffectual. 

The Indians formed al] the spare 
spars, topmasts, booms &c. into a com- 
pact body of three or four feet in diame- 
ter, which they made fast to the buoy 
rope, When sixty of them, by means of 
slew ropes, turned the bundle of spars 
uatil the slack ofthe buoy rope was 
wound round it, when by the judicious 
management of their feet, and the well 
distributed weight of their bodies, they 
turned the spars round until the anchor 
was weighed, keeping it in that position 
whilst it was towed under the bow of 
the Minden, and hove up in the usual 
way. This anchor weighed three tons. 


mam 
DOGS TAUGHT TO SMUGGLE. 
( From the‘ Jeurnal ofe Traveller, now in the 


ress. 

In the Netherlands ibey use dogs of 
a very large and strong breed for the 
purposes of draught. They are har- 
nessed like horses, and chiefly employ- 
ed in drawing little carts with fish, 
vegetables, eggs, &c. to market. Pre- 
viously to the year1795,such dogs were 
also employed in smuggling, which was 
the more easy, as they are extremely 
docile. As it is probable that this mode 


sorted to since the year 1815, we will 
give some account of it. The dogs 
were accustomed to go backwards and 
forwards between two places on the 
frontiers, without any person to attend 
them. A dog of this kind was often 
worth six or seven louis-d’ors, as the 
training cost some trouble, Being load- 
ed with httle parcels of goods, (lace, 
&c.) like mules, they set out at mid- 
night, aud only when it was perfectly 
dark. An excellent, quick-scented dog 
always went some paces before the oth- 
ers, stretched out his no-e towards all 
quarters, and when he scented custom- 
house officers, &c. turned back, which 
was the signal for immediate flight. 
Concealed in ditches, behind bushes, 
&c. the dogs now waited till all was 
safe, then proceeded on their journey, 
and reached at last, beyond the frontier, 
the dwelling of the receiver of the goods, 
who was in the secret. But here also, 
the leading dog only at first showed 
himself; but on a certain whistle, which 
was the signal that every thing was 
right, they all hastened up. ‘They were 
then unloaded, taken to a convenient 
stable where there wasa good layer of 
hay, and well fed. ‘There they rested 
till midnight, and then returoed in the 
same manner back, over the frontiers. 


eNom 


A few days ago died, in Staffordshire, 
an aged clergyman, who during the 
course of a well-spent life, had walked 
to the church of which he was curate 
more than 4,000 miles, including the 
occas:onal duties of the parish. He had 
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preached in the church upwards of 4,000 
4imes, baptized more than 5,000 chil- 
dren, and ‘buried upwards of 4,000 
corpses.’ He had baptized one Jew, 
many Gentiles, and, in’one day, 15 
Quakers; and in the coirse of this time 
he had ‘married’ more than 3,000 cou- 
ples. He gave general satisfaction tothe 
anc uabanas alter ‘all this ‘servicd, 

e remained until bis death as he be- 
gan, between forty and filty years ago, 
@ poor curate ! 


ei ot ce 


EXTRAORDINARY MURDER. 


It is the custom in Russia to place 
a corpse on the night before the burial 
in the church, where the priest, accom- 
anied by a chorister, is obliged to pray. 
It once happened in a village on such 
an occasion, that to the amazement of 
the priest, the corpse suddenly arose, 
came out of the coffin, and marched up 
tohim. Jn vain the priest sprinkled 
him with a quantity of holy water; he 
Was seized, thrown to the ground, and 
killed. “This story was related on the 
following morning by the terrified cho- 
rister, who had crept into a corner and 
concealed himself, He positively add- 
ed, that after having perpetrated the 
crime the dead mao laid hiinself down 
in the coffin again. He was really 
found so. Nobody could conceive 
how this murder was committed. At 
length after the lapse of many years it 
was discovered, A robber, who among 
many otber crimes confessed this also, 
had slipped in the dark into the church, 
put the corpse aside, and taken his 
place in the coffin. After perpetrating 
the crime, he had put every thing again 
in order, aod then retreated, without 
being perceived. The motive of this 
Diurder was hatred to the priest, occa- 
sioned by ao old quarrel, 


LOTTERIES. 


If the antiquity of a practice could 
justify its existence, lotteries might claim 
peculiar reverence. The Romans, we 
find, used to enliven their Saturnalia 
with them, by distributing tickets which 
gained some prize. Augustus made 
Jatteries which consisted of things of 


little value. Nero established some for 
the people, in which 1000 ‘tickets were 
daily distributed, and several ‘of those 
who Were favoured Hy Tortune ‘got rich 
by them. “Heliogabalus invented some 
very ‘singuld?, Where Ye prizes’ were of 
breat’ value or‘none at‘all’:: one gained 
a prize of six slaves, another of siz flies 3 
sothe got ‘vallidble ‘vasés and” others 
vases of common earth. “A lottery — 
this kind exhibited an excellent picture 
of the inequality with which fortune 
distributes her favours. The first lot- 
tery that we find in our annals was in 
1569, which, according to Stowe, con- 
gisted of 40,000 lots, at 103 each. The 
prizes were plate, and’ the profits were 
to go towards repairing the havens of 
the kingdom ; it was drawn at the west 
door of St. Paul’s cathedral, and began 
drawing on the 11th January, 1569, 
and continued incessantly day and night 
till the 6th of May following. ‘The tck- 
ets were three years in disposal. Jn 
1612, King James granted a lottery to 
promote the plantation of Kaglish colo- 
nies in Virginia, which was also drawn 
at St. Paul's. : — 
eee 

A boy,named John Yonng, residing in 
Newton-upon-Ayr, has constructed a piece 
of mechanism, of whicitthe following'is some 
account 4--+A box, about three feet ong, by 
two broad, and six or eight inches deep, has 


_a frame aid paper covering erected on it, it 


the Ff rm‘ofia house, sm that the box appears 
as the floor of the house; On the upper part 
of the box are a number of wouder figures, 
aboat two or three inches hgh, ubiaeg. | 
people employed io those trades or ecienc 

with which tie boy isfamhar. The whole 
are putin wetion atthe same time by tma- 
chinery, within the hox, acted upon ’by ‘a 
handle line tiat of a han.'-organ. - A weaver 
upon his loom, witha fly-suuule, uses his 
hands and feet, and keeps his eye upoa the 
shuttle, a3 it passes across the web.' A sale 
dier, sitting w.th a sailor at a change-house 
table, fiil. a glass, drinks it off, then knocks 
on the table, upon which an old woman 
opens a duor, maxes her appearance, and 
they retire. Two shoemakers upon their 
stools are seen, the one beating leather and 
theothersewing a shoe, A clotn-dreseer, 
a stone-culfer, a cooper, a tailor, a woman 
churning, and one tearing Wool, are ‘all at 
work. There is also a joiner sawing @ piece 


of wood, and two blacksmiths beating a 


piece of :ron, the one wing a forge-hammer 
and the other agsma'l hammer; a boy’ turti- 
ing a grind-stune, while a man sharpens ao in- 
stiument upon it; -and a barber shaving & 
man, holding fast hy the nose with one hand. 
The boy is about 17 years 6f age,’ ang 
since the bent of his mind could be first mark- 
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ed, his ooly amusement was his working with 
a knifé, making Intle mechanical figares; 
and this ts the more extraordinary, as he had 
ab opporiuity whatever of seeing ‘any per- 
son empicyed it ‘a simifar way. He ‘was 
bred a weaver with his father, and since he 
could be employed at the trate, has had no 
time for his favourite’study, except after 
the work ceased, or during the intervals ; 
and the only tool he everhad to assist him 
was a pocket knife. In his earlier years he 
produced several curiosities oo a smaller 
scale, but the above is his greatest work, to 
which he has devoted all hisspare time’ dur- 
* ing the last two years. 


ais 


EXTRAORDINARY INCREASE OF A GRAIN 
op wakato 8 


Ina commune of the department of the 
Meuse, a stalk of wheat has been shown, 
bearing 56 shoots, and each of these a beauti- 
folear. This extraordinary jlant is the 
produce of a grain of wheat dropt by accident, 
and confitm: what has been said in favour of 
the method of sowing corn thinly, to make it 
shoot well, and consequently to vave a great 
deal of seed: ‘ The number of grairis yielded 
by these ears, if we take the fullest, the poor- 
est, and ‘one that ig mean between them, is 
from 100 to 110 in genéral:' ‘the mean ma 
therefore be taken at 54 or 36 graibs per ear. 
The grain of wheat of M. Rampoht (ahove 
spoken of) has therefore’ yielded 1900 fold. 

Weread in the * ark de multipler les 
grains” by M. Francois de Neufchateau, 
who quotesthe Ephemerides of Vallemont, 
that in 1671 a stem of barley grew in Silesia 
toa very great height, and that it produced 
12 large and 9 small ears, all very full ; that 
Denis, physician to the King of France had 
obtained from ‘asiigle gtain of wheat above 
200 ears; and that the Friers de la ‘déctrine 
Chretienne at Paris, possessed a beucuet df 
barley with 249 stems, which yielded 18,000 
grains. : ete es 

& 
FREVOLFO. 

Mr. Matorrn has published, at Edinburgh 
his tragedy of Fredolfo, which ‘was damned 
at Covent Garden, in spite ofall the efforts 
of that-udmirable company of performer’, 
who so ably sustain’ the national drania at 
that theatre. Mr. M. should have been 
conteat with the opinion ‘of the andience, 
and not have prowked ‘nore permanent ani- 
madversion, by the obtruston of this diseased 
mass of poetry an the public.” This author’s 
extravagant combinations df distorted feel- 
ea and improbable ‘circumn-tance-, are ouly 
calculated td inspire every well-disciphined 
maind with disgust. “His personages do’as ne- 
ver men @'d, and speak as never men -pake 3 
and yrt, he has a strange kind of halfsane 
conception of ‘dramatic ‘effet, iat, ‘in The 
present ‘dearth of dramatic literature, whited 
tothe “frenzy” of his poetry, which we 
own occasionally’ deserves the epitbet af 
“¢ fine,’”” enables him'to furnish’ striking sce- 
nic spectacles, that hold’ something Yike a 
middle placé between’ the ‘melo-drama and 
trssci . The managers should foroish him 
with plots; fdr his whole tie:it, asa drama- 
tist, consists iii the dialogde ; and, even in 
thaf, he is but'a second-rate hard. te 

eomp far, ‘ poe y ‘Monthly Yag. 
“Deter ML lah 
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THE MERRY-MAKER. 

Nothing can put ne more out of hu- 
mour than yhat js called a mexrymak- 
er:—such a fellow deserxes his came 
with about the dame gst a lady af 
pleasure does her's. 


CHARACTERISTIC OF THE DISSOLUTE. 

Man is generally much pleased to be- 
hold the ills he owes to his debaucheries 
visited upon other men, who are free 
from similar excesses ; and nothing 
gives, for example, a drunkard greater 
pleasure, than if he perceives @ water- 
drinker with a red nose. 

—— 
ORME. 

When this intelligent historian pre- 
sided in the export warehouse of Ma- 
dras, one Davidson, who acted under 
him, one day at breaktlast being asked 
by Mr. Orme of what profession his 
father was? Davidson replied, that he 
was a saddler.—‘ And pray,” said he, 
“why did he not make you a saddier 2? 
— | was always whimsical,” said Da- 
vidson, “and rather chose to ly my 
fortune as you have done, in the Kust- 
India Company’s service. But pray, 
Sir,” continued he, * what profesog 
was your father ?”—* My father,” an- 
swered the historian, rather sharply, 
“was a gentleman,” —“* Aud why,” 5e- 
torted Davidson, with great simplicity, 
“did he not breed you pa gentleman ” 

— 
DRUNKENNESS. 

The forgotten poet Randolph haa 
this epigrats on drunkenness ; 

“ Who holds more wine than others can, 

“1 count a hogsb-ad, not a map.” 

And yet, to be able to bear much 
wine undisordered; is a proof of strength 
of brain, as well ag of stoyach,—is a 
proof that great voluntarity of idea usu- 
ally accompanies the individual. Be it 
added, that ideas grow viyid during the 
progress of that stimulation which pre- 
ceded intoxication ; and it is by no 
means clear, that a voluntary power of 
calling-up the most vivid ideas of which 
the brain is capable, can be acquired, 
without previously exciting such vivid 
ideas by mechanical means. ‘The tem- 
perats and sober nations do not produce 
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- so large a proportion of intellect as the 


wine-drinking nations ; they may edu- 
cate better lovers, but not greater wits. 
The Augustan age of every country has 
preceded that refinement of manners 
which exacts temperance. Nor has 
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any rude nation been civilized without 
the introduction of intoxicating liquors. 
Lt us avoid drunkenness ; but it is 
not proved, that we ought wholly te 
avoid strong drinks, 


POETRY. 


— 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


"ON CARMEL’S Brow, 
A Hebrew Melody, by the Ettrick Shepherd. 


1. 
N Carmel’s brow the wreathy vine 
Had all tts honours shed, 
And o’er the vales of Palestine : 
A sickly paleness spread ; 
When the old Seer, by vision led, 
And enerey sublime, 
Toto that shad. wy region sped, 
To muse on distant time. 


2. 
He saw the valleys far and wide, 
But sight of joy was none ; 
He looked o’er many a mountain’s side, 
But silence reigned alone ; 
Save that a boding voice sung on 
By wave und waterfall, 
As still, in barsh and heavy tone, 
Deep unto deep did call. 


3. 

On Kison’s strand and Ephratah 
The hamlets thick did lie ; 

Wo wayfarer between he saw, 
No Asherite passed by ; 

No maiden at her task did ply, 
Nor sportive child was seen ; 

The lonely dog barked wearily 
Where wellers once bad been. 


4. 
Oh ! beauteous were the palaces 
On Jordan wont to be, 
And still they glimmered to the breeze, 
Like stars beneath the sea! — 
But vultures held their jubilee 
Where harp and cymbal rung ; 
And there, as if in mockery, 
The baleful satyr sang. 


5. 
‘But who had seen that Prophet’s eye, 

On Carmel that reclined ! 

It looked not on the times gone by, 
But those that were behind : 

His gray hair streamed upon the wind, 
His hands were raised oo high, 

As, mirror’, on his mystic mind 
Arose futurity. 


6. 
He saw the feast in Bozrah spread, 
Prepared in ancient day ; 
Eastward, away the eagle sped, 
And all the birds of prey. 
<< Who's this,” he cried, “* comes by the way 
Of Edom, all divine, 
Travelling in splendour, whose array 
{s red, but not with wine ? 


7. 

“‘ Blest be the Herald of our King, 
That comes fo set us free ! 

The dwellers of the rock shall sing, 
And utter praise to thee ! 

Tabor and Hermon yet shall see 
Their glories glow again, 

And blossoms spring on field and tree, 
That ever shall remain. 


8. 

The happy child in dragon’s way 
Shall frolic with delight ; 

The lamb shall round the leopard play, 
And all in love unite ; 

The dove on Zion's hill shall light, 
That all the world must see. 

Hai! to the Jourveyer, in bis might, 
That comes to set us free !” 


—geoa 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
TO A LADY, 


WITH A WREATH OF CYPRESS. 


O LADY ! wear this wreath for me, 
Tho’ gathered from the cypress-tree 
The rose’s bud would grace thy bloom, 
More sweet the lily shed perfume ; 
The myrtle on thy breast or brow, 
Would lively hope and love avow : 
The heath-fower with its azure bell, 
Thy modest worth and virtues tell; 
But ill such emblems were design’d 

To mark devotedness of mind ; 

Then, lady ! wear ths wreath for me, 
Though gathered from the cypress-tree. 


The roses, though in beauty born, 

Are circled by the searching thorn, 
Their fragrant leaves, ere summer’s gone, 
On earth fall faded, one by one ; 

And suns and tempests may bereave 
The lily of its sweets ere eve : 

The beath-bell and the myrtle-flower 
Will wither in noon’s sultry hour : 
Alone in sunshine, storm, and snows, 
Unchangeable the Fl ides grows: 
Then, lady ! wear this wreath for me, 
Fresh gathered from the cypress-tree. 


O’er ruin’d shrines and silent tombs, 
‘The weeping cypress spreads its glooms, 
In immortality of woe, 

Whilst other shrubs in gladness blow ; 
And fling upon the passing wind 

Their liberal treasures unconfin’d. 

And well its dark and drooping leaf, 
May image forth the gloom and grief ; 
Which, when we parted, gave reply, 
From heaving heart and dew y eye ; 
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Then, lady, wear this wreath for me, 
Pluck’d from the faithful cypress-tree. 


Unchallenged let the warrior wear, 
The laurel in his gory hair ; 

Deceit the mon .s-hood, pity dear 

The primrose, wet with morning’s tears 
On pride’s emblazoned forehead tower 
The tulip or the Poppy Somer $ 
Timidity, of all afraid, 

Her wreath of the mimosa braid ; 

Bat ill their garlands would become 
Fair friendsbip, in his martyrdom 

Of joy---then, lady ! wear for me, 
The droopings of the cypress-tree. 


Time was, that in the mutual flow, 

Of bliss, our spirits learned to glow ¢ 

When all too soon the golden day, 

In eve’s oblivion died away; 

When morning bat more closely drew, 

Onr ties of love and feeling too; 

And time perchance shall blend again, 

Onr tide of pleasure or of pain. 

Till then—for like the cypress-leaf, 

In abcence, peril. joy, and grief, 

Affection blooms eternally. 

Wear, lady ! wear this wreath for me. 
J. H. Wirren. 


qe 


. To the Editor ofthe Litcrary Gazette. 

SR, 

If any of your correspondents will inform 
mein what manner the unfortunate Charles 
Edward first sought the protection of the hero- 
ic Flora Mac Donald, I shall feel obliged to 
them. The following lines must have been 
written by some person attached to the young 
Chevalier. I should like to know if they were 
written by any one well acquainted with the 
earcumstances of his escape. 


FLORA’S BOWER. 


ww" is the sleeping youth that lies 
Within my greenwood bower ? 


The clusters o’ his yellow hair 
A’ dripping wi’ the shower. 


Oh by his bonnet’s faded plume, 
is plaidie, rudely torn, 

He seems some weary traveller 
Deserted an’ forlorn. 

But gaze upon that open brow, 

hat graceful form survey, 

Those luoks, though gentle, do not seem 
Accustomed to obey. 


And see the wind has blown aside 
The sleeper’s tattered vest ; 

And is not that a royal star 
Which glitters on his breast? 


Yes, my beloved, forsaken Prince 
On female aid relies ; 
Can death yourg Flora’s cour 

No; for ber king she dies 


e daunt ? 


Sleep on, my Prince, securely sleep, 
every doubt depart. 
The foe that woa'd thy slunhbers break, 
Must pierce my faithfa’ heart. - 
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From the German of the late Prince Louis of 
russia. 


J ba soul that inwardly is fed 

On soiemn thoughts of sorrow bred, 
On aspirations pure and high, 

On wishes, that in breathing die, 

Like mornivg webs of gossamere, 

The mysterious hours that cheer, 

But when the day shines disappear--- 

The soul, that in its serious mood 

O’er melancholy dreams doth brood, 

And nourisheth the lonely eye 

With wells of untold misery--- 

The soul that, were it open laid, 

Would make the boldest heart afraid 

To think that w. es so dark can rest 
Withio a buman brother's breast--- 

O how can such a spirt be 

Concealed beneath a mask of glee? 

A soul s« stately, sad, and pure, 

How can it such a mien endure, 

Light, careless, airy, and secure ? 

Alas! go asi why flowers anfold ; 
Their glories o’er the grave’s black mould. 
Go ask, why the dark sea reflects 

The sky’s bight beams and purple specks. 
Go ask, why man rece:ved so strange a birth, 
So near to heaven, and yet so bound to earth. 


rons. 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF AN 
IDIOT GIR. 


(By a Lady.) 


wi helpless, hopeless being, who 
Shall strew a flower upon thy grave ; 
Or who from mute Oblivion’s power 

Thy disregarded name shall save. 


Honour, and wealth, and learning’s store, 
The votive arn remembers long, 
Aud e’en the annals of the poor 
Live in the bard’s immortal song, 


’ 


But ablank stone best stories thee, 

Whom wealth, nor sense, nor fame could find ; 
Poorer than ought beside we see 

A human form without a mind. 


A casket gemless! yet for thee 
P-ty shall grave a simple tale, 
And reason shall a moral see, 
And fancy painut for our avail. 


Yes, it shall paint thy hapless form, 
Clad decent in tts russet weed ; 
Happy in atmless wanderings long, 
Aad pleas’d thy father’s flock to feed. 


With vacant, artless smile thou bor'st 
Patient, the scoffer’s crae} jest ; 

With viewless gaze could pass it o’er, 
And turnit pointless from thy breast. 


* Though language was forbid to trace 


The unform'd chaos of thy mind, 
And thy rnde sound no ear could guess, 
But through parental instinct kind ; 


Yet unto evw’ry human form 

Clings imitation, mystic pow’r ! 

And thou wert fond, and proud to own 
The school-time’s regulated hour. 
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And o’er the mutilated ‘phge, 

Matter the mimic lesson’stones . ., .. . 
And ere the school-hoy‘s tusk was said, 
Brought ever, and anon thine own ; 


And many a truant boy would seek, 

And drag reluctant té fis piace 5’ 

And oft the mastes’s solemn ralée | 
Would muck with grave and apt grimace. 


And every guileless heart would love 
A nature so estrang’d fram wrong, ' 

And every infant would protect 

Thee from the trav’ller’s passing’ tongue. 


Thy primal joy was still tobe. . 
Where holy congregations bow ; 


ye @ 


Wrapt in wild transport when they sung, . 


And when they pray’d, would bend thee low. 


Oh, Nature, wheresoe’er tou art, : 
Some latent worship gtill is there; | ., 
Blush, ye whose form, without a heart, 
The Idiot’s plea can never share. 


Poor guiltless thing.! ‘These eighteen years 
Parental careshad reas'daloues .....,. 
Then, lest thou e’er should pant their care 
Heav’n took thee spotless to its own. 


For mahy a watching eye of love | 
Thy sickness and thy death did cheer; 


Though reason weeps not, she allows 
The iustioct of a parent’s tear. | 


Poor guileless thing ! forgot by man, 
The hillock’s all earenry of thee ; 
To merely mortal inan it may, ' 

But Faith another sight can see. __ 


—_ 


- 
me 
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For what a burst af mind sba)] be, ; 
When, disencumber’d from this clod, 
Thou, who on. earth pont yotbing see, 
Shalt rise to cowpreheud thy God. 


Oh! could thy spirit teach ns now, 
Full maoy a truth the gay m ght leaen 3’ 
The value ofa blameless lite, 

Full many a sinner might discern. | 


> Wes OF 1d Og? Miron ! 
Yes, they might learn who waste their time, 
Whatit mast be fo kagwyanog. 5, uy 
They who pollute the soul's sweet prime, 
What tu be spotless pure within. 
Whoe’er thou art, go seek her gtave, ' 
All ye who sport iu folly’s ray.3_. . 


‘ Aud as the gale the grasy :aall wave, ‘ 


List to a voice that seems to say--— 


*©°Tis not the measure of thy powers 
To which the Eter..al Mred is given 3 
’Tie wasted orimproved hiurs. 
That forfeit or secure try Heaven.” 
om SERGE 
VT. 2 +e 
SONG. | 
ee = Pe ey ae er 
Se aeco may spread her choicest Bow’ rs, 
And Ze phycs waft their fragraace round, 
Aud smiling skies, aud pleasant bowers, 
With the gay song of birds resouad ; 


Yet will not these a charm impart, | 
If peace is banished from the heart. 


Winter may bid his tempests rise, . oe 
And change the earth's fair rohe of géeen, 

And !ea0>ss bawers, and frowning skies, 
Afford.a sad and dreary seenes, 5 | + 

Yee will the heart bright yerdure wear 

If peace have tized its dwelling there. 
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er ete wT be Seb Sik re oe ak de ee, 
N évery hge there has been shewn, a dis- 
position to.depreci 
temporary autbors, a d to overrate tnuse of 
preceding times. e disclaim any such un- 
worthy feelings, and. gladly avail ourselves 
of any opportunity of adding our mite of 
praise to our illustrious contemporaries. No 
period was ever more fertile. in genius aod 
talent, or the arts and sciences so successfylly 
cultivated. Among our numerous living 
poets, we have many who may dispute the 
palm of excellence with any.of their prede- 
cessors (Shakspeare aod. Milton always ex- 
cepted). We must not, however, coutinue . 
this digression, but hasten to the subject ia. 
view,---the last publication of Mr. CRARBE, 
the inimitable poet of truth and nature, who 
mingles together all the qualities of the phi- 
losopher, the moralist, the poet, and the di- 
vine 3 whose peculiar object seems to he the 
conveying of instruction through the median 
of amusement ; who reaches tbe heart with- 
outan effort; at once secnving oursympathy 
and alfections. a a author possesses the. 
rare talent of rendering the most common- 
lace subject highly interesting; and, tho’ 
e sometimes pants with the elaborate mi- 
nutenes. of a Dutch artist, yet his narrat:ves 
are not tedious, and would lose much of their 
interest were he lesscircumstanual. Ware 
placed in the very midst of the scenes he de- | 
scribes, and :vmpaiiize in all the feelings of 
his personages. He possesses a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, and of the in- 


~ 


ate the merits of con- ; 


_aboand with passages that 


nermost recesses of the human heart; is pé- 
culiarly successful in delineating the tender 
affections ; in pathas, deep. pathos, and in 
every shade of insanity,---from the slightest 


alienation of mind to the most appalling frep- 


zy,---he is without any rival. Mr, Crabbe 
(like hig illustrious counterpart in genius, the 
author of Waverley, &.) has been accused 
of too great a predilection for exhibiting 
characters in low life ; but letitbe consid- 
ered, that itis notin the drawing-rooms 4 
the great among the artificual, well-t.ain 
sons and daughters ef fashion, that buman 
assions, and the genuine impulses. of the 
eart, are best displayed ; but among the un- 
sophisticated children of Niture ia the hum- 
bler walk: of life. These volumes, are not 
perhaps, on the whole, equal to some of the 
author’s former works, yet possess the same 
characteristic style .af excelleace, , and 
* come. home to 
men’s bosom and usiness,” passages that 
* swoll the heart and dim the cye.”” We have 
not room for quotations, but refer the reader 
to the account of the Putronized, Boy, in the 
first volume ; the tale of -* the Sisters 3" ** the 
O'd Bachelor ;”. ** the Maid’s, Story,” &c. 


' We regret that,am‘dst so much excellence, 


prosarc lines, 1g9correct rhymes, an obscarity: 
in the meaning, and. other blemishes and 
marks af carelessne+s, occasionally appear 5 
and must confess, that same of the tales io the 
first volume possess but litile it.terest. 
Monthly Mag. 
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From the European Magazine, July 1819. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON IN 


LONDON. 
y | Cinder is in Northamptonshire a 


very ancient mansion, whose 
square courts, little towers, and arched 
cloisters, once announced the architec- 
ture of Queen Elizabeth’s days; and 
its gardens, decorated with labyrinths 
and small mounts, with walks writhing 
round them like the turnings of a 
cockle shell, equally reminded antiqua- 
rians of Theobald’s. Therein lived an 
aged lady, whose life had been so long 
protracted that her heirs were apt to say, 
as King James often said of Elizabeth 
—*‘* that he should never come to his 
inheritance as long as there was an old 
wife io England, for he verily believed 
when one died, another was set up in 
her place.” Being a frugal and pru- 
deot man, he chose to live witb bis ven- 
erable aunt, and amused himself with 
the ancient books that filled her library. 
They related chiefly to the reign of his 
family’s patroness, the maiden queen ; 
and during twelve years his daily walk 
was from the dial to the buttery court, 
and from thence to the fountain, with a 
volume of Stowe, Camden, or Sidney, 
in his hand. Above all, he studied the 
annals of Sir Christopher Hatton, chief 
dancer and Lord Chancellor of Queen 
Elizabeth, and founder of his family. 


Ne ae ae ee oN ees 
6 5 iateeiannni der Nn of Lampidesa, ke. 
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Our modern Sir Christopher meditated 
on these annals with such extraordinary 
zeal aod research, that his mind began 
to bewilder itselfamong its own glean- 
ings. He talked of nothing but per- 
fumed gloves, peaked ruffs, and galliard- 
dancing ; and when his old aunt's sud- 
den death left him in possession of a 
fortune immensely beyond bis expecta- 
tions, the torrent of joy mixing with the 
stagnant pool of learning caused a most 
ridiculous ferment. He ivformed the 
executors of the deceased lady, with 
great injunctions to secrecy, that he bad 
discovered an iniquitous and extensive 
stratagem in the reigning government, 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “ I am, as you 
know, the real and identical Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton mentioned io all these 
volumes, and my most royal mistress, 
like myself, is only disguised. Hee 
successor, or, to speak mure fitly, the 
usurper James of Scotland, has changed 
his name, and written all these extrava- 
gant legends to persuade me that above 
two hundred years have passed since 
the fit of lethargy which seized me five 
or six months ago. I have taken a 
vow before this cross, which is the same 
her highness always kept secretly in her 


_ closet, that [ will never open a book 


again as long as [I live."——The gentle- 
man to whom he addressed this strange 
speech was a physician and a man of 
humour. He had observed and ascor- 
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tained the progress of his friend’s dis- 
temper, and replied very gravely, “ My 
good friend, we must, as one of our old 
courtiers says, be the willow and not 
the oak in such times. I am John 
Harrington, son of Isabel Markham 
and a good father, yet I am content to 
put off my spurs and tawny jirkin, and 
be called a physician. Since James 
chooses to be called George, and has 
made his astronomers alter the style of 
our calendar, we must even be willing 
to think the world two hundred years 
older.” Sir Christopher bowed with 
great respect to Queen Elizabeth’s god- 
son, and asked him what was the news 
at court since he bad been confined in 
the country, as these forged books told 
him with an intermittent fever. “Strange, 
very strange !” replied Dr. Harrington 
—“ Sir Francis Drake and Sir Walter 
Raleigh are gone on a new voyage of 
discovery to the North Pole; Mr. Se- 
cretary Davison and my Lord Burleigh 
have made a coalition; and Dudley of 
Leicester has brought all the gilt tem- 
ples, swimming and singing gods, aye 
and the whole orchestra which was put 
into a dolphin’s inside when he enter- 
tained the queen, to a new place called 
an  opera-house.”—Sir Christopher 
paused several seconds with a serious 
air, and answered, *“ I have one com- 
fort in all this. Since the present ruler 
of things calls himself but a Regent, 
there is hope that our good lady and 
mistress is still living, but not in that 
ostensible palace where it is said the 
true sovereign abideth. Now as I bless 
her memory for her great goodness to 
me and mine—not to mention the praises 
she always bestowed on my dancing,* 
I have resolved to visit London in quest 
of her. To which I am the more 
minded, because sundry vehicles have 

ssed this way, bearing on their sides 
in great letters To LONDON, which is a 
distinct and providential direction.” 
The physician remained silent, as if 
meditating on a matterof vast import ; 
then drew his new knight to the chim- 


* Gray alludes to Sir C. Hatton dancing after he 
was Lord Chancellor— 
“ My grave Lord-keeper led the brawls, 
* "he seals and maces danced before him.” 
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ney-corner, and whispered in his ear, 
‘“‘ You have judged right, and she has 
commissioned me to invite you to her 
counsels. She lives concealed with ten 
of her young ladies of honour in a fair 
house near Marybone Park, where 
Mountjoy fought Lord Essex for say- 
ing, ‘ Every fool has a favour now.’ 
When she is willing and ready to reveal 
herself to you, for the time is not quite 
ripe,she will shew you the fellow to this 
glove, which I now give you as a to- 
ken ; and the watch-word will be that 
phrase which she used to my father— 
‘ What fool brought thee? go about thy 
business.’ ”” Though this was a frame 
of words not quite so courtly as the gal- 
lant master of the queen’s revels would 
have chosen, he was enraptured to see 
the very glove in which Elizabeth was 
painted in her favourite portrait ; and 
only craved to know whether he might 
not carry with him a high hat, satin 
doublet, and shoes with green strings, to 
attend her majesty’s private councils. 
Dr. Harrington assured him her safety 
required an exact conformity to the new 
mode ; and as the patriot’s zeal could 
endure no delay, they set out in the mail 
to London. 

Had Sir Christopher Hatton, who 
ended his honest life in 1591, been sud- 
denly wafted to Piccadilly, and awak- 
ened after a sleep of two hundred years, 
he could not have been more ignorant 
of its customs, or more astonished at its 
extent, than his modern namesake, 
whose farthest journies had never be- 
fore exceeded a mile from his Stoke- 
Pogeis. But as every man ought to 
speak for himself, and the fashion of 
keeping journals seems to have been as 
prevaleat among Queen Elizabeth’s 
courtiers as modern travellers, we will 
give Sir Christopher’s, as he framed it 
in a letter to his housekeeper, probably 
on the model of his friend, Sir Jobo 
Harrington’s, 

“* How shall [speak what I have seen 
or what I have felt ?—thy good =ifence 
in these matters emboldeus my pen, 
For, thanks to the sweet god of silence, 
thy lips donot wanton out of discre- 
tion’s path, like the many gossiping 
dames we could name, who lose their 
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husband’s fast hold in good friends rath- 
er than bold fast their own tongues. 
Now whilst thou dost brood over thy 
young ones in the chamber, I will trust 
thee with great assurance: and first, 
be it known to thee io secret, that Sir 
Jobn Harrington and I have entered 
iato the great house of parliament, 
where [ looked in vain for my Lord 
Burleigh and my grave and excellent 
friend Bacon. But tbere was much 
cunning speech and many benchers of 
the temple, well learned and eloquent ; 
yet there were also knights of the shire 
that minded me of Sir Nicholas when 
he was asked how he liked the speaker's 
oration: ‘ Marry, quoth he, ‘methinks 
T have not heard a better alehouse tale 
told this seven years.’ Then as thou 
knowest it is behoveful for a man to 
look to his own, J had a huge mind to 
go from the house and see what these 
busy knaves had done with my garden 
and orchard in Holborn, which the proud 
Bishop of Ely built bis place on, which 
caused my good mistress to say she 
would unfrock him: but my careful 
friend carried me first to Paul’s Walk, 
where all the gallants meet ; howbeit, 
they and the walk too go by other 
names now. ‘Truly, Mall, there is not 
much change in the fine-fingered rufflers 
with their sables about their necks, ay 
aod ahoop not unlike thy farthingale, 
corked slippers, and trimmed buskins, 
costing more in apparel than their fath- 
ers kept a good house with. It was 
her highness’s good pleasure in my day 
to cut offthe ends of their frills and 
long swords where they were of super- 
fluous length, and I marvel that there 
are no scissars kept for such fopperies 
here. Now cometh the great secret 
which must lie in the lap of thy wis- 
dom. He whom they call master hath 
here a daughter, whom he keeps with 
great care ; and there are such promises 
and tokens in her aspect, that some 
light-minded gossips have gone about 
to say she is more akin to queen Kliza- 
beth than to him. Wherefore I had a 
most rash curiosity to see ber, and my 
good comrade Harrington having much 
sway at the new court, made a fitting 


pretext to get egress. For, as he saith, 
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he acts on my good Lord Burleigh’s 
maxim,‘ Ever keep a great man thy 
friend, and give him presents that cost 
little—small ones and often.’ Pray 
thee, Mall, make no discourteous jest 
when thou shalt hear that I went to this 
royal lady in the apparel of a young 
gentlewoman, having a vellum book 
fairly gilt and full of conceits in rhyme 
to make an offering. Truly it was a 
narrow street and little fitting a palace 
where my coach turned to her gate ; 


-howbeit the court-yard had two mus- 


queteers in red jerkins, and a comely 
fair spoken gentleman-usher went before 
me into a broad hall, and up many steps 
into a chamber of no rare size. There 
was a Turkey carpet on the floor, chairs 
of an easy fashion and cotton coverings, 
and one mirror, but neither tapestry nor 
curious paintings: and a dame of good 
presence sat on the couch. Thou 
may’st think, Mall, that I, Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, being mindful of my true 
self, was shame-laced and strange in my 
womanly garments ; but I say in thine 
ear, the woman's garments of this day 
are no wise unbefitting a man who had 
been used to wear slashed sleeves and a 
satin doublet, not to mention a hat pert- 
ly looped up with choice feathers. 
Therefore I carried myself nothing 
bashfully, and the reverend lady said 
many courteous things of the nobleman 
whose passport I bore, and of her prince- 
ly pupil. ‘Then she shewed me from a 
large window (no wise like the little 
casements of our times) a fair garden 
with green plats, which, as she said, be- 
longed to the great prince, who came 
nightly to visit his daughter: and being 
Saturday, she said, moreover, that she 
was going forth to a place they call 
Blackbeath to see the lady her mother, 
as she has custom and license. Then 
this good lady went forth and brought 
in the princess, being to my thought in 
her sixteenth year.* ‘Truly as she walk- 
ed in befere her governess with a light 
forward step and a sweet mernment of 


® Sir Christopher's imagination seems to have 
appropriated to himself the particulars of one of the 
interviews really granted to a young lady; the 
words and actions of the princess being exactly re- 
peated. 
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countenance, I bethought me of our 
Lady Elizabeth’s own pleasant aspect. 
And this young maiden has her wide 
forehead, and crisp curls of pure flaxen ; 
blue eyes, round and well set under 
bigh brows arched as it were with a sil- 
ver pencil, The mouth has a pretty 
pouting plumpness, but little red ; and 
it should seem as if her arms and all of 
ber neck that her kirtle shewed, and all 
of her face, except those ripe lips, had 
been made of wax thrice refined, or the 
white pulp of a peach before the sun 
bas reddened it. As for her dress, 
Mall, which thy woman’s curiosity will 
ask to know, else a wise man heedeth 
not such vanities, it was what tiremak- 
ers bere call a frock of fine lawn witb- 
out muffler or mittens, or fine lace, ‘or 
fringe, or jewels, such as merchants’ 
wives make themselves gaudy with at 
noon-day ; but stitched plain and close ; 
shewing, however, an ancle of such neat 
turo that it might have fitted my best 
coranto, and such an arm and hand as 
would have made the virginals proud. 
Marry, I tell thee, if she had worn our 
Lady Elizabeth’s best stomacher and 
sleeves of knotted pearls, no man would 
have seen any pearl but herself. So 
she stepped forwards toward me with a 
sweet composure of aspect, and holding 
out her fair hand for my gift, she asked 
me many questions of my love for poe- 
sy, and spoke so shrewdly of some that 
she had read, I bethought me it was 
pity my Lord Herbert and Sir Philip 
Sidney had not lived to hear her, for 
they would not have wanted inspira- 
tion. Whereupon I said she excited 
poets by loving poesy ; and she said, 
Jaughing, tbat none but me had thought 
fit to bring a poor recluse like her an 
offering. Then her governess bid. her 
bethiok herself of her drawing-master, 
as her time for study would soon be at 
an end; to which she made answer, 
lovingly twining her arm under the 
lady'’s,* Ah! but when there are visi- 
tors, itis a holiday.” And this reverend 
lady’s lovingness to her pupil minded 
me of our great Euizabeth’s governess 
at Hunsdon House—the Lady Bryan 
of blessed memory : more especial 

when she asked me, witb her hand laid 
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under the princess's cheek, if I had not 
seen a royal face much like her’s at 
Windsor. I made answer, bowing as 
when I was vice-chamberlain of the 
court—‘ [ have never seen Windsor, 
my lady, but there once lived at Green- 
wich a queen of the same aspect.”—-At 
which the princess smiled, and I asked 
her good leave to compare her counte- 
nance with a painting I had brought, 
that I might mend the resemblance. 
Which she kindly granted ; and being 
made bold with presumption, as is the 
way among old courtiers, I said there 
was a young damsel in my coach won- 
drously eager to see her highness, and 
I prayed that she inight see the princess 
step into her’s. * It would not be fit,’ 
she answered, ‘ that those who come 
with my friends should wait to see me 
in a court-yard. She shall come here, 
and know herself welcome.” And when 
my friend’s fair little niece stood in the 
presence, she cheered her with such 
kind words as a queen should use who 
knows she is most great when she lifts 
up the lowly. Then she walked with 
us through the anti-room to the great 
stair-case, laughing and mixing a plea- 
sant jest with her tarewell—that it griev- 
ed me to see her turn away, and I said 
to myself, as our prelate said of our lady, 
‘When this snow melts, there will be a 
dark flood.’ : 

‘‘ Master Harrington waited for me 
in St. James’s-street, as the rogues of 
this day call their Paul’s Walk, and 
was hugely pleased when I likened the 
princess and her governess to old Lady 
Bryan and Queen Elizabeth, my good 
mistress, But I did not forget the pur- 
pose of my coming to this vile town, 
where there are nothing but shops cram- 
med with as much finery as would have 
served the feast at Richmond when she 
dined under a pavillion of green sarsnet 
powdered with gold, and ate from a 
pomegranate-tree made of confectionary. 
And J reminded my loyal friend of his 
promise to shew me the queen’s secret 
place of refuge at Marybone Park, but 
he would needs shew me first a great 
show going to my Lord Mayor's. 
There was store of gilt carriages and 
men harnessed in shirts of mail ; but [ 
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liked better our good queen’s procession 
with drums and trumpets, morris-dan- 
cers and a cart with two white bears, 
when she visited St. Mary’s Church in 
Bishopsgate-street.* And one might 
have thought every dame in the street 
had been one of her court, there was 
such store of outside-skirts made of vel- 
vet and silk or russet damask, and bon- 
nets of silver cloth tasseled and feather- 
ed. ‘ Marry,’said I, ‘there is more 
gold abroad than when Burleigh was 
treasurer.’—* Ay, tru'y,’ quoth he, 
* more abroad but less at home. —Now 


it happened we rode through Drury-' 


Jane, where the ambassadors used to 
live: and seeing many gaping and 
staring gossips, as always will be where 
great men abide, I urged Sir John to 
shew me Secretary Walsingham’s abode, 
He made a little pause, and said, “ Sir 
Francis Walsingham has taken a strange 
freak. Thou knowest, friend Christo- 
pher, what vast acquisitions he made of 
foreign learning while he was our 
queen’s ambassador in France: but as 
no king careth fcr a wise counsellor 
now, and he has no mind to be either 
Whig or Tory, which all men are ex- 
pected to choose between, he has put 
on women’s attire, and has been well 
received at court as a German Baron- 
ess."—* And does he give advice too?” 
asked I.— A great deal in print,’ quoth 
he, ‘which would not have been mind- 
ed had he wrote like a man ; botas a 
tolerable wit makes a marvellously clever 
woman, every body is astounded at the 
masculine knowledge of a female politi- 
cian. But since he has put on a Jady’s 
garments, he has put off his own wis- 
dom, and is as vain as if he had always 
worn a hood and tucker. Nothing will 
please his fancy so much as to wait 
upon him in this attire, as if your jour- 
ney from your country-house had been 
solely to gaze at and hearhim. Say 
nought of your real name, and let me 
inanage the scene.’—Thereon we stop- 
ped ata gay house near a square, and 
honest John Harrington left me in the 
coach while he prepared my way into 


* In 1557, when her sister Queen Mary entertain- 
ed her. 
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Sir Francis Walsingham’s presence.— 
* Will he not be amazed,’ I said, ‘ to 
see Sir Christopher Hatton in a white 
silk boddice and ared skirt, instead of a 
wrought jerkin, a tall hat, and a spruce 
orange-tawny beard ?’—‘ Tush,’ quoth 
he, ‘if Sir Francis Walsingham wears 
an old wife's apparel, he will be glad to 
see thee no wiser than himself.’—With 
that, he made a long step into a room 
finer than any in ‘heobald’s palace, 
and howing thrice, presented me to the 
Baroness de Holstein. Truly, Mall, I 
saw small change in Sir Francis, saving 
that bis chin was well shaven, for his 
hat was as high-crowned and shrewdly 
perched on his head as in our lady’s 
day, and his tawny doublet was, as I 
verily think, the same he used to wear ; 
but his ruff was sorely missed, for his 
skin is the worse for time, and looked, 
as my crony Shakspeare used to say, 
like a wet cloak ili laid up. JT may say 
without vanity, [ looked the prettier 
dainsel of the two, and it made my sides 
swell with pent laughter to see Sir Fran- 
cis’s false locks curled so like a girl’s 
while he talked on the politics and the 
the learning and the legislation of other 
realms, ‘hen I brought to use my 
courtierly breeding, and said much of 
my admiration and love for his great 
wit, which had brought me from mine 
own house ; and besonght him to give 
me his hand and his blessing. Which 
he gave very graciously, lifting up my 
chin with both hands, and kissing itia 
the French fashion with great affection, 
till mine eyes watered, and I vowed to 
keep the kiss as a relic in the wreck of 
these sorrowful times. Which so 
touched Sir John, our stander-by, that 
he was fain to hide his face in his band- 
kerchief, and made divers ruefui twist- 
ings of his features as we rode home ; 
I, all the while weeping to think that 
,our queen’s prime counsellor, the flower 
of his age and the mirror of politicians, 
should come to wear a cap and hanging 
sleeves, aud be deemed no better than 
a woman-wit. 
“Now it was the second night of 


* Here again the poor knight seems to have adapt- 
ed areal occurrence to his store, 
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my stay in town, and behold! a page 
brought me a perfumed packet, contain- 
ing the left hand glove which my dear 
mistress promised asatoken. There- 
upon we went secretly, and at a safe 
hour, to the house in Marybone Park, 
where we found her sitting on cushions 
with some damsels round her, and they 
looked at me as if they had all learnt 
those rhetorical figures which Putten- 
ham recommends in his Art of Poesy— 
* the fleering frump—the broad flout, 
and the sly nip.” For mine own part, 
I kissed her hand as my custom ever 
was, and she putting aside her cards, 
for slie always loved them for her recre- 
ation, asked me what I thought of her 
maidens,—‘ Truly, madam,’ said I, < it 
seemeth to me that they are as ill off as 
your grace was at Hunsdon, when your 
governess was fain to beg my Lord 
Cromwell to let you have wherewithal 
to make body-stitchets and kerchiefs, 
having none left.’ Whereto she made 
answer that ‘ her ladies were learning 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, and 
French, besides handling lutes, ci- 
tharnes, pricksong, and all kinds of 
music.’ —‘ They learned all that in your 
gtace’s court,’ said I—‘ but if there be 
any tongue among them as skilled in 
learning as your own, it will make the 

roudest man quake like Zisca’s drum.’ 

hen Sir John bade me hold my peace, 
for that sentence was written by a bish- 
op for the last part of a funeral sermon. 
—‘ I know that,’ said I, ‘ and there is 
bever any thing good in a funeral ser- 
mon but the text and the conclusion.’-— 
The queen laughed, and bidding me 
stand before her, asked what a mano 
was thinking of who thought of nothing. 
—‘ May it please your highness,’ said 
I, ‘of a woman's promise. —* Well 
said,’ quoth she ; ‘ anger makes a fool 
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witty, but it keeps him poor. Never- 
theless, Sir Christopher, I keep in mind 
my word that thou should’st always be 
my master of the revels, and I sent for 
thee to teach these girls dancing.’ — 
* Madam,’ [ answered,‘ your grace well 
knows that I have not danced since 
your successor came to the throne, and 
old wood is stiff; and I have not the 
little fiddle to which it often pleased 
your highness to dance when you hada 
mind to vex the Scotch ambassador,’— 
At this—the queen stepped forth, and 
giving me such a blow as she was wont 
to give her favourites, bid me go about 
my business. But as this was the sig- 
nal or watchwords agreed on by Sir 
John, I bowed humbly, and waited her 
farther pleasure.—‘ Ods'death,’ quoth 
she, laying another box on my ear, ‘ I 
will be mistress here, and have no mas- 
ter—Do my bidding, or be hanged.’— 
One of her hanodmaids, an envious minx 
I doubt not, that bore me a grudge in 
my young days, sayed, ‘ Mayhap a lit- 
tle whipping and a dark chamber to fast 


in would not be amiss..—Would’st. 
-thou think it, Mall ? 


This withered 
and wrinkled old queen, whom I have 
served so long, ordered me forthwith te 
be beaten with rods, and fed on water- 
ieee thrice a day till I danced at ber 
idding, Which I endured manfully 
seven days and eight hours, till I be- 
thought me that the mayor of Colches- 
ter does as much at any king’s bidding 
for his town’s charter. Whereupon I 
have resolved to-morrow to dance if she 
wills it, and to return home to thee, 
think no more of kings or queens, mind 
my books, and make my jests, but take 
heed who they light on. 
“ Thinein all love, 
“* CuristopHER Hatton.” 


SAGACITY OF THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 


== 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Eltrieve- Lake, Feb. 22. 
MR. EDITOR, 
ie the last number of your Miscella- 
py there appeared an affecting in- 
stance of the sagacity of a Shepherd’s 
Dog, the truth of which I can well at- 


test, for the owner, John Hoy, was my 
uncle. He was all his life remarkable 
for breeding up his Dogs to perform his 
commands with wonderful promptitude 
and exactness, especially at a distance 
from him, and he kept always by the 
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same breed. It may be necessary to 
remark here, tbat there is no species of 
animals so varied in their natures aod 
propensities as the shepherd's dog, and 
these propensities are preserved inviolate 
ia the same breed from generation to 
generation. One kind will manage 
sheep about hand, about a bught, shed- 
ding, or fold, almost naturally ; and 
those that excel most in this kind of ser- 
vice, are always tbe least tractable at a 
distance ; others will gather sheep from 
the hills, or turn them this way and that 
way as they are commanded, as far as 
they can hear their master’s voice, or 
note the signals made by bis hand, and 
yetcan never be taught to command 
sheep close around him. Some excel 
again in a kind of social intercourse. 
They understand all that is said to them, 
or of them, in the family ; and often a 
good deal that is said of sheep, and of 
other dogs, their comrades. One kind 
will bite.the legs of cattle, and no spe- 
cies of correction or disapprobation will 
restrain them, or ever make them give 
itup ; another kind bays at the heads 
of cattle, and neither precept or example - 
will ever induce them to attack a beast 
bebind, or bite its legs. ; 

My uncle Hoy’s kind were held in 
estimation over the whole country for 
their docility in what is termed /irsel 
rinning ; that is, gathering sheep at a 
distance, but they were never very good 
at commanding sheep about hand. Of- 
ten have [ stood with astonishment at 
seeing him stand on the top of one hill, 
and the Tub, as he called an excellent 
spow-white bitch that he had, gathering 
all the sheep from another with great 
care and caution. I once saw her gath- 
ering the head of a hope, or glen, quite 
out of her master’s sight, while all that 
she heard of him was now and then the 
echo of his voice or whistle from anoth- 
ec hill, yet, from the direction of that 
echo, she gathered the sheep with per- 
fect acuteness and punctuality. 

I have often heard him tell another 
anecdote of Nimble, she of whom your 
Correspondent writes ; that one drifty 
day in the seventy-four, after gathering 
the ewes of Chapelhope, he found that 
he wanted about an bundred of them. 
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He again betook him to the heights, and 
sought for them the whole day without 
being able to find them, and began to 
suspect that they were covered over 
with snow in some ravine. ‘Towards 
the evening it cleared up a little, and as 
a last resource he sent away Nimble. 
She bad found the scent of them on the 
hill while her master was looking for 
them ; but not having received orders 
to bring them, she had not the means of 
communicating the knowledge she pos- 
sessed. But as soon as John gave her 
the gathering word, she went away, he — 
said, like an arrow out of a bow, and in 
less than five minutes he beheld her at 
about a mile’s distance, bringing them 
round a hill, called The Middle, cocking 
ber tail behind them, and apparently 
very happy at having got the opportu~ 
nity of terminating her master’s disquie- 
tude with so much ease. 

I once witnessed another very singu- 
lar feat performed by a dog belonging 
to John Graham, late tenant in Ash- 
iesteel. A neighbour came to his house 
after it was dark, and told him that he 
had Jost a sheep on his farm, and that if 
he (Graham) did not secure her in the 
morning early, she would be lost, as he 
had brought her far. John said, he 
could not possibly get to the hill the 
next morning, but if he would take him 
to the very spot where he lost the sheep, 
perhaps his dog Chieftain would find 
her that night. On that they went 
away with all expedition, lest the traces 
of the feet should cool; and I, then a 
boy in the house, went withthem. The 
night was pitch dark, which had been 
the cause of the man losing his ewe ; 
and at length he pointed outa place to 
John, by the side of the water where he 
had lost her. ‘* Chieftain, fetch that,” 
said John, “ bring her back, sir.” The 
dog jumped around and around, and 
reared himself upon on end, but not be- 
ing able to see any thing, evidently 
misapprehended his master ; on which 
John fell a cursing and swearing at the 
dog, calling hima great many black- 
guard names. He at last told the man, 
that be must point out the very track 
that the sheep went, otherwise he bad 
no chance of recovering it. The man 
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took him to a gray stone, and said, he 
was sure she took the brae within a yard 
of that. “Chieftain, come hither to my 
foot, you great numb’d whelp,” said 
Joho. Chieftaincame. John pointed 
with his finger to the ground, * Fetch 
that, I say, sir, you stupid idiot—bring 
that back away.” ‘I'he dog scented 
slowly about on the ground for some 
seconds, but soon began to mend his 
pace, and vanished in the darkness. 
“‘ Bring her back away, you great calf,” 
vociferated Joho, with a voice of exul- 
tation, as the dog broke to the hill; and 
as all these good dogs perform their 
work in perfect silence, we neither saw 
nor heard any more for along time. I 
think, if I remember right, we waited 
there about half an hour ; during which 
time, all the conversation was about the 
small chance that the dog had to find 
the ewe, for it was agreed on all hands, 
that she must long ago have mixed 
with the rest of the sheep on the farm. 
How that was, no man will ever be able 
to decide. John, however, still per- 
sisted in waiting until his dog came 
back, either with the ewe or without 
her ; and at last the trusty animal 
brought the individual lost sheep to our 
very feet, which the man took on his 
back, and went on his way rejoicing. I 
remember the dog was very warm, and 
hanging out his tongue—John called 
him all the ill names he could invent, 
which the other seemed to take in very 
good part. Such language seemed to 
be John’s flattery to his dog. For my 
part, I went home fancying I had seen 
a miracle, little weeting that it was 
nothing to what I myself was to expe- 
rience in the course of my pastoral life, 
from the sagacity of that faithful animal 
the shepherd’s dog. 

My dog was always my companion. 
I conversed with him the whole day— 
I shared every meal with him, and my 
plaid in the time of a shower ; the con- 
sequence was, that I generally had the 
best dogs in all the country. The first 
remarkable one that I had was named 
Sirrah, he was beyond all comparison 
the best dog I ever saw. He was of a 
surly unsocial temper—disdained all 
flattery, and refused to be caressed ; but 
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his attention to his master’s commands 
and interests never will again be equal- 
led by any of the canine race. ‘The 
first time that [ saw him, a drover was 
leading him in a rope ; he was hungry, 
and lean, and far from being a beauti- 
ful cur, for hé was all over black, and 
had a grim face striped with dark 
brown. The man had boyght him of a 
boy for three shillings, somewhere on 
the Border, and doubtiess had used him 
very ill on his journey. 1 thought I 
discovered a sort of sullen intelligence 
in his face, notwithstanding his dejected 
and forlorn situation, so I gave the 
drover a guinea for him, and appropri- 
ated the captive to myself. I believe 
there never was a guinea so well laid 
out ; at least, I am satisfied that I nev- 
er laid out one to so good purpose. 
He was scarcely then a year old, and 
knew so little of herding, that he had 
never turned sheep in bis life ; but as 
soon as he discovered that it was his 
duty to do so, and that it obliged me, I 
can oever forget with whet anxiety and 
eagerness he learned his diffrent evolu- 
tions, He would try every way delib- 
erately, till he found out what I wanted 
him to do; and when once 1 made 
him to understand a direction, he never 
forgot or mistook it again. Well as I 
knew him, he very often astonished me, 
for when hard pressed in accomplishing 
the task that he was put to, he liad ex- 
pedients of the moment that bespoke a 
great share of the reasoning faculty. 
Were I to relate all his exploits, it would 
requirea volume ; I shall only mention 
one or two, to prove to you what kind 
of an animal he was. 

I was a shepherd for ten years on the 
same farm, where I had always about 
700 lambs put under my charge every 
year at weaning-time. As they were 
of the short, or black-fuced breed, the 
breaking of them was a very ticklish 
and difficult task. I was obliged te 
watch them night and day for the first 
four days, during which time I had al- 
ways a person to assist me. It happen- 
ed.one year, that just about midnight 
the lambs broke and came up the moor 
upon us, making a noise with their runs. 
ning louder than thunder. We got up 
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and waived our plaids, and shouted, in 
order to turn them, but we only mado 
matters worse, for in a moment they 
were all rouod us, and by our exertions 
we cut them into three divisions ; one 
of these ran north, another south, and 
those that came up between us straight 
up the moor to the westward. I called 
out, * Sirrah, my man, they’re a’ away;” 
the word, of all others, that set him 
most on the alert, but owing to the 
darkness of the night, and blackness of 
the moor, I never saw him at all. As 
the division of the lambs that ran south- 
ward were going straight towards the 
fold, where they had been that day tak- 
en from their dams, I was afraid they 
would go there, and again mix with 
them ; so I threw off part of my clothes, 
and pursued them, and by great perso- 
nal exertion, and the help of another 
old dog that I had beside Sirrah, I turn- 
ed them, but in a few minutes after- 
ward lost them altogether. I ran here 
and there, not knowing what to do, but 
always, at intervals, gave a loud whistle 
to Sirrah, to let him know that I was 
depending on him. By that whistling, 
the lad who was assisting found me out, 
but he likewise had lost all traces of the 
lambs whatsoever. I asked if he bad 
never seen Sirrah 2? He said, he had 
pot; but that after I had left bim, a 
wing of the lambs had come round him 
with a swirl, and that he supposed Sir- 
rab bad then given them a turn, though 
he could not see him for the darkness, 
We both concluded, that whatever way 
the lambs ran at first, they would final- 
ly land at the fold where they left their 
mothers, and without delay we bent our 
course towards that; bdt when we 
came there, we found notbing of them, 
nor was there any kind of bleating to be 
heard, and discovered with vexation 
that we had come on a wrong track. 
My companion then bent his course 
towards the farm of Glen on the north, 
and I ran away westward for several 
miles, along the wild track where the 
lambs had grazed while following their 
dams. We met after it was day, tar up 
in a place called the Black Cleuch, but 
neither of us had been able to discover 
our lambs, nor any traces of them. It 
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was the most extraordinary circumstance 
that had ever occurred in the annals of 
the pastoral life! We had nothing for 
it but to return to our master, and in- 
form him that we had lost his whole 
flock of lambs to him, and knew not 
what was become of one of them. 

On our way home, however, we dis- 
covered a body of lambs at the bottom 
of a deep ravine, called the Flesh 
Cleuch, and the indefatigable Sirrah 
standing in front of them, looking all 
around for some relief, but still standing 
true to his charge. The sun was then 
up ; aod when we first came in view 
of them, we concluded that it was one 
of the divisions of the lambs, which 
Sirrah had been unable to manage until 
he came to that commanding situation, 
for it was abouta mile and a half dis- 
tant from the place where they first 
broke and scattered. But what was 
ourastonishment when we discovered by 
degrees that not one lamb of the whole 
flock was wanting! How he had got 
all the divisions collected in the dark is 
beyond my comprehension. The charge 
was left entirely to himself from mid- 
night until the rising of the sun ; and if 
all the shepherds of the Forest had been 
there to have assisted him, they could 
not have effected it with greater propri- 
ety. Allthat I can say farther is, that 
I never felt so grateful to any creature 
below the sun as J did tomy honest 
Sirrah that morning. 

[ remember another achievement of 
his which I admired still more, but 
which I cannot make an Edinburgh 
man so thoroughly to understand. I 
was sent to a place in Tweeddale, call- 
ed Stanhope, to bring home a wild ewe 
that had strayed from home. The place 
lay at the distance of about fifteen miles, 
and my way to it was over steep hills, 
and athwart deep glens ;—there was no 
path, and neither Sirrah nor I had ever 
travelled the road before. The ewe 
was broughtin and put into a barn over 
night ; and, after being frightened in 
this way, was set out to me io the morn- 
ing to drive home by herself. She was 
as wild asa roe, and bounded away to 
the side of the mountain like one. I 
sent Sirrab on a circular route wide be- 
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fore her, and let him know that he had 
the charge of her. When I left the 
people at the house, Mr. Tweedie, the 
farmer, suid to me, “ Do you really 
suppose that you will drive that sheep 
over these hills, and out through the 
midst of all the sheep in the country 2” 
I said I would try to doit. “ Then, 
let me tell you,” said he, “ that you may 
as well try to travel to yonsun.” The 
man did not know that I was destined 
to do both the one and the other. Our 
way, as I said, lay all over wild hills, 
and through the midst of flocks of 
sheep. Iseldom got a sight of the ewe, 
for she was sometimes a mile before 
me, sometimes two; but Sirrah kept 
her in command the whole way—never 
suffered her to mix with other sheep— 
nor, as far as I could judge, ever to 
deviate twenty yards from the track by 
which he and I went the day before. 
When we came over the great height 
towards Manor Water, Sirrah and his 
charge happened to cross it a litle be- 
fore me, and our way lying dowa hill 
for several miles, I lost all traces of 
them, but still held on my track. I 
came to two shepherds’ houses, and 
asked if they had seen any thing of a 
black dog, with a branded face and a 
long tail, driving a sheep? No; they 
had seen no snch thing; and, besides, 
all their sheep, both above and below 
the houses, seemed to be unmoved. I 
had nothing for it but to hold oa my 
way homeward; and at length, on the 
corer of a hill at the side of the water, 
I discovered my trusty coal-black friend 
sitting with his eye fixed intently on the 
burn below him, and sometimes giving 
a casual glance behind to see if I was 
coming :—he had the ewe standing 
there safe and unhurt. : 

When I got her home, and set her 
at liberty among our own sheep, he took 
it highly amiss, T could scarcely pre- 
vail with him to let her go; and so 
dreadfully was he affronted that she 
should have been let go free after all 
bis toil and trouble, that he would not 
come near me all the way to the house, 
nor yet taste any supper when we got 
there. I believe he wanted me to take 
her home and kill her. 

He had one very laughable peculiari- 
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ty, which often created disturbance a- 
bout the house,—it was an outrageous 
ear for music. He never heard music, 
but be drew towards it ; and he never 
drew towards it, but he joined in it with 
all his vigour. Many a good psalm, 
song, and tune, was he the cause of 
being spoiled ; for when he set fairly 
to, at which he was not slack, the voices 
of all his coadjutors had no chance with 
his. It was customary with the worthy 
old farmer with whom I resided, to per- 
form family worship evening aad morn- 
ing ; and before he began, it was always 
necessary to drive Sirrah to the fields, 
aod close the door. If this was at any 
time forgot or neglected, the moment 
that the psalm was raised, he joined 
with all bis zeal, and at such a rate, that 
he drowned the voices of the family be- 
fore three lines could be sung. Nothing 
farther could be done till Sirrah was 
expelled. But then! when he got to 
the peat-stack knowe before the door, 
especially if he got a blow in going out, 
he did give his powers of voice fulk 
scope without mitigation, and even at 
that distance he was often a hard match 
for us all. ' 

Some imagined that it was from a 
painful sensation that he did this. Nop 
such thing. Music was his delight : 
it always drew him towards it like « 
charm. [slept in the byre-loft—Sirrah 
in the hay-nook in a corner below. 
When sore fatigued,I sometimes retired: 
to my bed before the time of family 
worship. Ip such cases, whenever the 
psalm was raised in the kitchen, which 
was but a short distance, Sirrsh left his 
lair; and laying his ear close to the 
bottom of the door to hear more dis- 
tinctly, he growled a low note in ac- 
companiment, till the sound expired ; 
and then rose, shook his lugs, and re- 
turned to his hay-nook. Sacred musie 
affected him most ; but in either that or 
any slow tune, when the tones dwelt 
upon the key-note, they put him quite 
beside himself; bis eyes had the gleam 
of madness in them ; and he sometimes 
quitted singing, and literally fell to 
barking. All bis race have the same 
qualities of voice and ear in a less or 
gteater degree. 

The most painfal part of Sirrah’s 
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history yet remains; but, in memory of 
himself, it must be setdown. He grew 
old, and unable to do my work by 
himself. I had a son of bis coming up 
that promised well, and was a greater 
favourite with me than ever the other 
was. Thetimes were hard, and the 
keeping of them both was a tax upon 
@y master which I did not lke to im- 
pose, although he made no remonstraa- 
ees. I was obliged to part with one of 
them ; so I[ sold old Sirrah to a neigh- 
bouring shepherd for three guineas. 
He was accustomed, while I was smear- 
ing, or doing any work about the farm, 
to go with any of the family when I 
ordered bim, and run at their bidding 
the same a3 at my own ; but then, when 
be came home at night, a word of ap- 
probation from me was recompense suf- 
ficient, and he was ready next day to 
go with whomsoever I commanded 
him. Of course, when I sold him to 
¢iis lad, he went away when I ordered 
him without any reluctance,and wrought 
for him all that dey and the next as well 
as ever he did in bis life. But when he 
found that he was abandoned by me, 
and doomed to be the slave of a stran- 
ger for whom he did not care, he would 
pever again do another feasible turn for 
him io his life. The lad said that he 
run in among the sheep like a whelp, 
and seemed intent on doing him all the 
mischief he could. The consequence 
wes, that he was obliged to part with 
him in a short time ; but he had more 
honour than I had, for he took him to 
his father, and desired him to foster 
Sirrab, and be kind to him aa long as 
be lived, for the sake of what he had 
been ; and this injunction the old man 
faithfully performed. 

He came back to see me now and 
thea for months after he went away, 
bat afraid of the mortification of being 
@riven from the farm-house, he never 
eame there; but knowing well the road 
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that I took to the hill ia the morning, 
he lay down near to that. When he 
saw me coming, he did not venture to 
come to me, but walked round the hill, 
keeping always about 200 yards’ dis- 
tance, and then returned to his new 
master agaio, satisfied for the time that 
there was no more shelter with his be- 
loved old one forhim. When J thought 
how easily one kind word would have 
attached him to me for life, and how 
grateful it would have been to my faith- 
ful old servant and friend, I could not 
help regretting my fortune that obliged 
us to separate. That unfeeling tax on 
the shepherd’s dog, his only bread- 
winner, has been the cause of much pain 
In this respect. The parting with old 
Sirrah, after all that he bad done for me, 
had such an effect on my heart, that I 
have oever been able to forget it to this 
day ; the more I have considered his 
attachment and character, the more I 
have admired them ; and the resolution 
that he took up, and persisted in, of 
never doing a good turn for any other 
of my race, after the ingratitude that he 
had experienced from me, appears to 
me to have a kind of heroism and su- 
blimity in it. Tam, however, writing 
nothing but the plain simple truth, to 
which there are plenty of living witnes- 
ses. I then made a vow to myself, 
which I have religiously kept, and ever 
shall, never to sell another dog; but 
that I may stand acquitted to you, sir, 
of all pecuniary motives, which indeed 
those who know me will scarcely sus- 
pect me of,—I must add, that when I 
saw how matters went, [ never took a 
farthing of the stipulated price of old 
Sirrab. : 

I have Sirrah’s race to this day ; and 
though none of them have ever equalled 
im asasheep dog, yet they have fag 
excelled him in all the estimable quali- 
ties of sociality and good humour. 

James Hoae. 
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From Blacwood's (Ed.) Magazine. 


NO. III. 
Rembrandt’s Work- Shop. 


REMBRANDT sOLvus. 

bees much light here still. I 

must deepen the shadows even 
more, until the figures begin to 
shine out as they ought. And now 
for Pharaoh’s Baker, whose dream is 
Not yet interpreted ; so that he looks up 
earnestly in the face of Joseph, and re- 
ceives a strong gleam through the iron 
bars. So—and again—so. 
the shadows again. To talk to me of 
Guido, with his shallow, gray, and tri- 
vial open-lights! Ab ha! ’tis I whoam 
Rembrandt—and there is no other. 


(aknock at thedoor.) Heaven send a‘ 


purchaser! Come in, 

Dutch Trader. Good morrow, friend. 
I wish to have a picture of yours to 
leave to my wile, before I go to sail the 
salt seas again. 

Rent. Would you have your own 
face painted ? 


Trader. My face has seen both fair y 


‘and foul, in its time, and belike it may 
not do for a canvass, for ] am no fresh 
water pippin-cheek. 

Rem. Bear a good heart. Your 
face is of the kind [ like. There is no 
room for tricks of the pencil upon too 
smooth a skin. 

Trader. By this band, T know noth- 
ing of these things ; but my wife shall 
have a picture. 

Rem. A large hat would serve to 
shadow your eyes; and there should 
be no light till we come down to the 
point of your nose, which would be the 
only sharp in the picture. Nothing but 
brownness and darkness every where 
else. Pray you, sit down here, and 
try on this great bat. : 

Trader. Nay, by your leave, I will 
look at these pictures on the wall first. 
What is this? « 

Rem. Itis a Turk whom I have 
seen in the streets of Amsterdam. I 
like to painta good beard; and you 
see how angrily this man’s beard is 
twisted. 


Now for 


_ your band. 


Trader. A stout Pagan, and a good 
fighter 1 warrant you. I feel asif I 
could fetch him a cut over the crown ; 
for my ship was once near being run 
down by an Algerine. 

Rem. Lookat the next. Tis the 
inside of a farmer’s kitchen. 

Trader. Nay, I could have told you 
that myself; for these pails of milk 
might be drunk; and there is an old 
grandam twirling ber spindle. When 
next I gotolive atmy brother Luca’s 
farm, I shall persuade him to buy this 
picture. It shews the fat and plenteous 
life which he lives, when I am sailing 
the salt seas. : 

Rem. Here is a sea-piece. 

Trader. Why, that is good also ; 
but this sail should have been lashed to 
the binnacle ;—for, d’ye see, when a 
vessel is spooning against a swell, she 
pitches, and it is aecessary to———_—— 


Rem. You are nght; I must have it . 


altered. How does this landscape please 
ou? 

Trader. Why, it isa good flat coun- 
try; butexhibits none of those great 
rocks which I have seen in foreign parts. 
I have seen burning mountains, which 
would have made the brush drop from 
Ihave sailed round the 
world, and seen the waves rising to the 
height of Haerlem steeple, and nothing 
but cannibals on shore to make signals to. 

Rem. Well—and which of the pic- 
tures will you have? you shall have 
your choice of them for forty ducats. 

Trader. Nay, now you are joking. 
Who will give you forty ducats? When 
at dinner with the burgo-master lately, 
I heard a collector putting prices on 
your works, He said, if we would wait, 
your market would certainly fall, for 
you had too many on hand. 

Rem. My market shail notfall. I 
will see this collector at the bottom of 
the ocean first. But come now, let us 
be reasonable together. J will paint 
your portrait for thirty, Take your 
seat. 


Trader. Notso fast, My wife must 
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be conferred with, and, if she approves, 
perhaps I may come back. Meanwhile, 
good morning. (exil.) 

Rem. A curse on these picture-deal- 
ing babblers. How shall [ be revenged 
on them? My pictures are as good as 
the oldest extant, and, if I were dead, 
every piece would sell for as much gold 
as would cover it. But I see what 
must be done. Come hither, wife, 
and receive a commission. Go straight 
to the joiner’s, and order him to prepare 
for my fuoeral. 

Rembrandt’s Wife. What is the 
rmeaning of this? Are your wits turned? 

Rem. My wits are turned towards 
money-making. I must counterfeit my- 
self dead, to raise the price of my works, 
which will be valued as jewels, when 
there is no expectation of any more. 
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Wife. Now I perceive your drift. 
Was there ever such a contrivance! 
You mean to conceal yourself, and 
have a mock funeral ?* 

Rem. Yes; and when my walls are | 
unloaded, I shall appear again. So that 
after the picture-dealers have been 
brought to canonize me for a dead pain- 
ter, and when they have fairly ventured 
out their praise and their money, they 
shall see me come and lay my hands 
upon both. 

Wife. How will it be possible for 
me to cry sufficiently, when there is no 
real death ? 

Rem. Make good use of the present 
Occasion to perfect yourself in your part, 
for you may one day have to repeat it. 


® This wasa fact. See Rembrandt's Life. 
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THE SOUTH-AMERICAN INDIAN DANCE. 
( From Col. Hippesley’s Narrative of a Voyage to the Orinoco and Apureé, just published.) 


eo 
From the Literary Gazette. 


Sl lees Indian dance is not only. 


amusing but scientific: it would 
create wonder and applause on any 
stage in Europe. The leader is styled 
their chief, or Indian king, to whom 
the others pay implicit obedience. 
The chief, and twelve Indian lads, from 
twelve to fifteen years of age, are dres- 
sed in the costume of the country, viz. 
a short petticoat tied round the waist, 
and decorated with various coloured 
feathers, compose the whole of the bo- 
dy dress ; the petticoat extends almost 
to the knees, and is very tastefully or- 
pamented : round the head a coronet 
of coloured paper, decorated with 
plumes of feathers, is displayed, and the 
long twisted black hair gives a finished 
appearance to the whole. The chief 
alone wears a mantle, adorned with 
pieces of scarlet cloth, gracefully thrown 
over his shoulders ; and, with a sort of 
sceptre in bis hand, commands the 
whole. He wears a large coronet on 
his head. The boys are all armed with 
bows and arrows, and having formed 
themselves into two lines, their king 
walks down the middle and seats him- 
pelfin the chair of state. He is sup- 


posed to personate Montezuma, who, 
on receiving a letter from the Cortez, 
demanding unconditional surrender of 
his person and treasures, is so irritated 
and displeased, as to cause him to tear 
the letter in pieces, before his body 
guard, and having imparted to them its 
contents, demands of them if they are 
willing to die in their Inca’s defence. 
Their answer is an instantaneous pros- 
tration of themselves at the feet of their 
monarch, in token of their firm resolu- 
tion to defend him to the last extremity, 
and to dic in his cause. They then on 
a sudden arise, and having strung their 
bows, shew their readiness for immedi- 
ate defence. The piece then concludes, 
and dancing recommences. The pole 
dance in general closes the diversion of 
the afternoon ; adance so called from 
the production of a pole about 10 feet 
high, and about four or five inches in 
circumference. At the head is a round 
ball or truck, immediately under which 
are fastened twelve different coloured 
and various striped pieces of French 
tape, about half an inch broad, and 
about twelve feet each piece in length. 
The pole being kept perpendicularly 
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supported, each Indian lad lays hold of 
a line of tape, which is drawn to its full 
length, the whole forming a large circle 
around the pole, one regularly covering 
his companion in front. At a signal 
from the chief, the music strikes up a 
favounte tune, and the circle becomes in 
motion, half of the performers facing to 
the right about: oo the second signal 
each steps off, and meeting the others, 
they pass on in succession right and 
left, and so continue until the twelve 
lines of tape are entwined io checked 
order from the top to the bottom of the 
pole; and so regular is the appearance, 
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that it would be difficult to find a flaw 
ora mistake. A halt for the moment 
takes place, and the same process is 
again renewed to unwind the tape, 
which is as regularly completed as be- 
fore, by inverting the dance and lead- 
ing from left to right. Itis not only 
graceful, but the movements of the | 
whole are in step and time to the vari- 
ous cadences which the instrument pro- 
duces. At the various periods I saw 
this performance, the instrument was s 
violiv, and the tune a favourite French 
waltz. 


THE RIVER ORINOCO. 


(Frem the same.) 


T sunset the flecheras again ap- 

proached the shore, and we landed 
to cook our supper, and fix our ham- 
mocks for sleep. For this purpose a 
spot was selected, fires were lighted, and 
the sentries posted. One immense fire 
was kindled around a large tree, which 
was kept burning the whole night. In 
this manner we held off the wild beasts, 
with which these immense forests 
abound, and even the musquitos, a less 
formidable, but equally anoying enemy, 
were put hors de combat. After sup- 
per, and the sentries being relieved, the 
rest of the men and women assembled 
around the fire, and the early part of 
the night was spent in chat, songs, and 
tales, to which the officers frequent- 
ly listened, and were as frequently 
amused. 

To the morning at daybreak we again 
embarked, and continued our voyage 
witha fair wind up the river, which 
continued to present its meanderings, 
and its noble views of hills, valleys, and 
forests, There was no decrease of 
woodland ; but the trees assumed more 
the appearance of timber. Some were 
of immense height and magnitude. 
The feathered tribe were numerous, 
and of various kinds, from the carrion 
crow to the grand vulture. Amongst 
them was the black bustard, or country 
scavenger: these fly, hop, walk, or 
perch, in groups from five to a hundred, 


and probably four or five of these groupe 
will assemble near each other. They 
are as tame as barn-door fowls, and ne- 
ver having beeo shot at or molested, 
they are impudent, bold, and fearless. 
They are about the size of a hen tur- 
key, and fly or take wing with much 
gravity and appearance of leisure. 
As they feed on every kind of offal, 
dead carcases of animals, &c, they are 
considered as very useful in preventing 
the various maladies which would inev- 
itably ensue from putrid flesh and otber 
noxious matters lying about unburnt or 
uoburied. Wild ducks and geese are 
seen flying in flocks above your head, 
and allthe parrot tribe din you witb 
screeching their wonder at the approach 
of man. Every kind of bird appears 
in view, and the plumage of the greater 
number is beyond description beautiful. 
The nightingale salutes you with her 
song at night, and a sort of thrush hails 
the morn. The mocking bird too, di- 
verts and astonishes the traveller, nor 
does the woodlark less contribute to the 
melody around. ‘The water fowl are 
in prodigious multitudes, The pelican, 
flamingo, and several species of the 
crane, are always in sight, busily em- 
ployed in catching fish on the margin 
of tberivers. I should not forget to 
mention another kind of carnoo bustard, 
nearly as numerous as the black sort, 


equally familiar, and equally bold, that 
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from this spot attend the boats in flocks, 
waiting the moment of landing, and the 
spreading of the food, to pick up the 
bones of meat, and scraps which are 
left behind. They are remarkable for 
the beauty and richness of their plu- 
mage. They are not unlike the cock 
pheasants of Europe and of China, in 
size and in the variegated colouring of 
their feathers. The male bird has a 
very long and brilliant tail of three 
feathers ; and a topknot or tuft upon the 
head, equally variegated, is common to 
both genders. The parrot kind consis- 
ting chiefly of flocks of the small green 
or parroquet, the larger green and grey 
parrot, and the great and lesser macaw, 
are in great abundance, and find ready 
purchasers in various islands of the 
West Indies. They are brought dowa 
to Angustura, sold there to the sailors 
for atrifle, and by them at the vari- 
ous islands at from two to five dollars 
each. 

The monkey tribes are very numer- 
ous: those which I in general saw 
sporting on the branches of the trees, 
were the small ring-tail monkey, who 
can with bis tail swing himself from a 
bough, and make it his support when 
sleeping, or basking under the morning 
or eveping’s sun. This species of 
monkey has a shrill shriek when fright- 
ened, but a soft plaintive whistle when 
fondled and domesticated. Some of 
these are very small, not larger than a 
two months’ kitten, and full of play, 
tricks, and merriment. 

Of the land serpent kind I saw but 
few : only one particularly large met 
my view : It was about ten feet long, 
as large round the body asa man’s arm, 
with a prodigiously wide mouth, 
which it opened to an extent which 
would, I think, easily bave taken be- 
tween its jaws the head of a sheep di- 
vested of its horns. This monstrous 
reptile removed slowly from my sight, 
occasionally halting to see if I pursued 
it, extending its jaws, and his«ing, 
while it coiled along the ground, till lost 
to my view, by entering the bushes. I 
bad no fire-arms with me at the mo- 
ment, and I did not choose to follow it, 
er impede its way, without being able 
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to defend myself against its probable 
attack, had J attempted to molest it. I 
never did see any ot those large snakes 
or serpents, which, I have heard, infest 
the woods and plains of that part of 
South America. Nor did I ever meet 
one person whio could confidently as- 
sert that be ever witnessed, or saw the 
large serpent, or “ boa constrictor,” of 
which South American travellers give 
so marvellous an account. Very large 
water snakes I have however seen, 
swimming across the Orinoco at van~ 
ous points ; and I'can readily believe 
they were as long, though notso large 
in circumference, as the serpent I have 
before mentioned. The land-crabs, 
the tortoise, the scorpion, both browa 
and black, are numerous and very 
large. The centipede, from three to 
eight inches in length, I have repeated- 
ly met with and destroyed ; and also 
other stinging and poisonous reptiles of 
smallerdimensicns and various kinds, 
all enemies to man if injured or provok- 
ed. The large black spider is one of 
these of a poisonous nature; and io 
many of the huts or habitations, in the 
different Indian villages as you pass up 
the river, is to be found the devil sticker. 
It is of a spungy soft nature and smooth 
skin, not unlike the large slug of Eng- 
land. Jtis brought into the hut with 
the fire-wood, or itmay creep ia fro 
the outside unperceived. It however 
crawls up the side wall, and getting on 
the edze of the rafters of the ceiling to 
which it adheres, it looks like a small 
ball, or more properly like the slug 
coiled up ; it ts frequently known to 
drop from its hold without being mo- 
lested, and whenever it falls it throws 
out from its body five or six fangs, 
which are barbed like a fish-hook, and 
into whatever softer material than stone 
or brick it chances to fall, these fangs 
enter ; norcan it be removed unless by 
cutting the animal off, and picking the 
prongs out of the substance into which . 
they are so firmly fastened. When 
they fall on the persons of those who 
happen to sit or stand underneath, the 
consequence is dreadful. I saw one 
man, who an hour or two before had 
one of those devils alight on his hand, 
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and he was obliged to have it cut off, 
aod the claws and fangs removed by 
pricking them out of his flesh with the 
point of a large needle. His band was 
immoderately swelled, and very pain- 
ful ; but an immersion in warm oil or 
fat removed the pain, and restored the 
hand to its usual appearance. There 
are great multitudes of the lizard tribe, 
from the small black to the large green ; 
some of them very beautifully marked 
and spotted : they are perfectly harm- 
less. The green Guana, which is also 
of the lizard kind, is in bulk as large as 
a rabbit, about twelve or eighteen in- 
ches in length, and is killed for eating ; 
its flesh being considered as a dainty. 

Of the marine animals I have next to 
speak, and I shall commence with those 
of the amphibious cast. The alligator, 
and the larger sort of crocodile, most 
justly merit, and take the lead on this 
occasion. I had beard of swarms of 
alligators which I should find on my 
passage up the Orinoco, yet I was as- 
tonished when I actually saw them, 
floating with the stream on the water 
a3 the flechera passed, apparently with- 
out life or motion, resembling pieces of 
decayed branches of trees, stripped of 
their leaves, and about seven or eight 
feet long ; nor, on first perceiving them, 
should I have been convinced they 
were otherwise, had I not seen their 
motion when the boat neared them, and 
they gradually descended towards the 
bottom of the water. My eyes soon, 
however, grew familiar to them from 
the number we encountered, and I was 
not long in being gratified by seeing 
others, as they lay either sleeping 
among the sedges by the water-side, or 
basking in the suo on the sands, as we 
advanced in the channel of the river, 
We soon ascertained that they were not 
so courageous on land as in the water, 
Most terrific they certainly were; yet 
many of the men would advance to- 
wards them and attack them with their 
sabres, while they appeared immove- 
able ; with their mouths open actually 
receiving the cut, and then plunging in- 
to the water with great velocity. Some 
of these creatures were at least ten feet 
long from tail to snout, and in circum- 
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ference as large as the body of a grown 
lad, if not larger. 

In some places, where the wind 
headed the flechera from the twisting of 
the nver, and the boatmen were oblig-. 
ed to track or pole it past a certain point, 
we very often met with a nest or swarm 
of young alligators from eight or nine 
inches to a foot long, and ten, twelve, 
or filteenin a cluster or group, which 
were generally killed before the men left 
the spot. They were found in hollows 
under the bank of the river, and their 
cries were loud and piercing. ‘The pa- 
rents of these families were in general 
not far off, and they never attempted to 
interfere for the preservation of their 
brood. I have seen several times, 
eighteen or twenty young fry playing 
around the old one, as it lay in the sed- 
ges. The officers frequently attempted 
to killthe alligator with ball; but -al- 
though four or five shots were dischar- 
ged at them at the same moment, none 
seemed to penetrate. I only saw one, 
which the men caught sleeping some 
distance from the water, where it was 
surprised, and which they killed by 
thrusting their sabres into its eyes and 
mouth, It was some time before they 
could overpower it, which fortunately 
they did before any of them were 
wounded or injured. It measured from 
the end of the tail to the point of its 
mouth ten feet two inches. It was two. 
feet in the girth, and had forty-eight 
teeth in the upper and under jaw. 

The next object worthy of remark is 
the porpoise, of which there are immense 
shoals. ‘They are very sportive, aod 
as large as any I ever saw in the ocean. 
There is also a species of river monster, 
something resembling the sea-calf on the 
coast of South Africa, Of the finny 
tribe there are numerous sorts, and 
some of them most delicious eating. 
We caught with a sea hook and line, 
the large dogheaded fish, weighing from 
thirty to sixty pounds, the flesh of 
which was well tasted ;_ rock fish, red 
mullets, large roach from four to eight 
pounds, and fish resembling carp weigh- 
ing five and six pounds, but of far more 
delicate flavour. In short, every kind 
of fish was taken, and many of excel- 
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lent quality of the smaller size, like her- 
rings and sprats. Turtle from one to 
ten, twenty-five and thirty pounds 
weight ; very fine prawns were to be 
had, as also fine fresh-water crayfish, 
as delicious as those found in our South- 
amptoo river. There are, however, 
three sorts which are poisonous, one of 
which may be eaten if properly prepared 
by cutting out the injurious part. ‘There 
is also a stinging fish, which is a great 
nuisance to the bathers in the river. It 
entwines round the foot and leg, and 
stings with its tail, The swelling 
caused by the venom thus injected is of 
too serious a matter to betritled with ; 
many having lost the limb, or died in 
consequence of not being properly at- 
tended to. Bathing ts also a source of 
danger, from the attack of the alligator, 
who in water is a most formidable ene- 
my, as I once experienced from having 
very nearly become a prey to this mer- 
ciless animal * * * * * # 
We again got under way in hopes of 
being able to pass the Boca Inferna, or 
Hell’s Gate, before night. The Orin- 
oco was rising fast, the current down- 
ward became more rapid, and the large 
trees, branches, and wrack, which the 
stream was forcing down, sometimes 
impeded our passage. This afternoon, 
however, we had avoided them with 
less difficulty, having a fine steady breeze 
right aft. On arriving at, and getting 
fairly into the great basin, which the 
hand of nature has here most beautiful- 
ly formed, in narrowing the main chan- 
nel of the river, by the gradual inclina- 
tion of the lands on either side, where 
the bluff heads are planted like two im- 
mense abutments of rock, assuming 
similar shapes ; from thence, on either 
side, the Orinoco forms the larger seg- 
ment, or I might say the half of a cir- 
cle : as the boat enters into this basin, 
the indraught, or eddy stream, draws 
ber rapidly in, until arrived at a certain 
part, the water becomes nearly quies- 
cent, and the opportunity is afiorded of 
admiring the grandeur of the scenery, 
the sublimity of the rocks, woods, and 
mountains around, the romantic beau- 
ties and picturesque views which pre- 
sent themselves onevery side. There 
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is a grand and awful appearance of the 
large body of water, which comes rush- 
ing down between two immense pillars 
of rock, erected by nature in the middle 
of the channel, through which are per- 
ceived trees of immense size precipita- 
ted by the current above, which having 
approached the centre of the basin, 
meets the indraught, by which i: is for- 
ced back into an eddy of the stream, 
and then drawn again into a vortex or 
whirlpool, powerlully realizing the idea 
ofthe ancient Charybdis. Even the 
largest trees were sucked under water 
as soon as they entered the whirling 
gulf, and when the eye met them azain, 
they were seen in the centre of the out- 
let stream, passing rapidly down with 
the current. Do boats come down the 
same channel? I eagerly inquired, aod 
was answered in the affirmative, ex- 
cepting when the fulness of the Orinoco 
permits them to take another rapid to 
the left, between rocks in a range from 
an island in front, to the main land. 
Those rocks, the captain said, would in 
a few days more be nearly if not entire- 
ly covered with water: they broke the 
force of the stream coming down, and it 
was then safer for the craft to descend. 

I could not avoid asking if our boat 
was to attempt going up the rapid be- 
fore us? the answer was, “ yes, imme- 
diately ; as the breeze is coming on.” 
We were all alive to the scene; and 
our flechera was nearing the land, which 
I now perceived to be two islands in 
the centre of the river, separated on the 
right and left by the rapids, and not 
more than a gun-shot distance from side 
to side. Thetwo pillars of stone were 
fixed nearly mid-way, and at equal dis- 
tance from the land, and threatened 
destruction to every thing which touch- 
ed them on its descent. When the eye 
was willing to leave the contemplation 
of such majestic scenery, it had only to 
turn to the waters of the basin in which 
our bark was floating ; there were sport- 
ing all the demons of the Orinoco, as if 
to give greater eclat to the scene below 
Hell’s gates. A fancy mizht have 
crossed the imagination, that tliese 
monsters of the deep were some of the 
infernal spirits, assuming the shape of 
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the cetaceous animals of this river, or 
of its more wily inhabitant, the, cay- 
man or alligator; and who, being gilted 
with divination, had foreseen that we 
should all be lost in attempting the pas- 
sage of the Boca Inferna, and in that 
event fall a certain prey to them; for 
every species had met at this moment 
there, to perform their gambols. Alli- 
gators, of the most immense size, 
worthy the appellation of crocodile, 
were seen in every direction. The 
porpoise in shoals of hundreds, tum- 
bling about in contorsive dalliance ; the 
manaties of much larger size seeming 
to join in the sportive dance. The chi- 
quire or water hog, was also there in 
shoals ; while fish of every kind ap- 
proached our boat, many of which 
were caught with hook and line, and 
many speared by the Indian boatmen. 

To render the scene complete, one 
of the largest water serpepts I had ever 
seen swam past us, attended by five oth- 
ers of considerably less dimensions, 
They did not appear desirous of enter- 
ing the greater circle of the basin, but 
turned off to the nearest of the two is- 
lands, and I presume got safe on shore. 
Having got the wind, and hoisted our 
large mainsail to catch every blast, the 
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flechera’s head was turned to the rapid, 
and we gradually stemmed the current, 
keeping the island on our left nearly 
close aboard. When alittle more than 
abreast of those immense pillars, the 
squall of wind died away, and the boat 
was yielding to the stream, when one 
of the hussars suddenly threw ashore 
the grapnel, which baving caught strong 
hold, the barge was brought alongside, 
and made fast for the oight. A mo- 


meat more would have brought her 


head to the stream, and she must have 
descended the rapid. We should then 
have felt the sensation of passsing be- 
tween the pillars of the Boca, have been 
twisted and twirled in the whirlpool, 
and placed again in the spot, or near it, 
where we had been floating three hours 
before. Being however safe moored, 
the kettles, &c. were carried on shore, 
fires were lighted, hammocks slung, and 
we prepared for supper and repose. 
The roaring of the water, as it tum- 
bled down the rapid, and the noise of 
the bats which were so completely dis- 
turbed by our fires and smoke, and the 
swarms of musquitoes which surroun- 
ded us, prevented that slumber, bow- 
ever, which many of us required. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


NO. XXII. 
TEMPER. 


“ QO® all the miseries in life, no one 

is equal to that of having an 
awkward servant,” said Lady St. Flo- 
rence, as I entered her boudoir. ‘What 
is the matter 7’ said FT. “ Matter!” she 
repeated in an angry tone; “why matter 
enough to make one mad ; an infern— 
(bere she made a recover) an illiterate, 
uncultivated brute !—but I have dis- 
missed him.” ‘ Dismiss your anger 
aod care with him,’ said I; * for they 
sit ill on that polished brow.’ She tried 
to smile ; but passion had frightened 
the graces away ; her fair forehead look- 
ed cold and severe ; her dark bewitch- 
ing eyes flashed fire; tbe lily of her 
bosom was distigured by a deep suffu- 


sion of crimson ; her breast heaved tu- 
multuously ; and, in a word, all her 
fascinations disappeared, and left an 
expression of wickedness which quite 
alarmed me. 


‘But what has poor John done ? 
inquired J.‘ Poor John !” exclaimed 
she; “ why, da (another recover) : 
why, daily some brutal thing or other ; 
—he is stupider than an owl, and fit to 
eat hay like a coach-horse.” ‘Human- 
ity, humanity, my dear lady,’ quoth I: 
‘ those words become not these lips, nor 
(pardon me for preaching) do they ex- 
actly suit the soltness of your ladyship’s 
sex, nor the rank which you hold in so- 
ciety.” |‘ Nonsense,” answered she, 
catching up a fan and rattling it betwixt 
her fingers until she cracked the sticks. 
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Here her lap-dog approached her, and 
she kicked him. * Troublesome beast !” 
cried she ; “ as greata plague as the 
footman.” She was now scarlet all 
over,—face, neck, and arms: it wasa 
dreadful metamorphosis. 

At this instant the unfortunate delin- 
quent appeared at the door, which he 
held half open in bis hand. ‘ But, my 
lady,’ he uttered in a plaintive and hum- 
bletone. ‘ Leave the room, monster !” 
vociferated her ladyship (her face swol- 
len, and her complexion empurpled 
with the increase of rage). He obeyed. 
She now flirted her broken fan, fidgeted 
on her seat, threw the wreck of this 
five-guinea toy from her, and panted as 
if in agony. 

« My dear Lady St. Florence,’ said I, 
‘cali yourself. I may presume to offer 
advice, for [ am old enough to be your 
father.’ She recovered a little. ‘ You 
know, continued I, ‘that J] have had 
you an infant on my knee a hundred 
times, and that I valued your mother as 
though she were my sister.’ “I know it,” 
said sbe hastily, and only half displeas- 
ed. ‘ And,’ continued I, * it grieves 
me to the heart to see you thus give up 
your reason, surrender your conse- 
quence, and abandon all self-possession 
to the ungovernable empire of passion. 
Look,’ concluded J, taking her gently 
by the hand, ‘look in that mirror ; how 
unlike that is to Lady St. Florence !’ 
She tried to smile. ‘* How unlike little 
Sophy, the prettiest child I ever saw in 
my life!’ ‘* You’re a good creature,” 
said she, whilst her respiration became 
thick and unequal. I led her to the 
sofa, and she burst into tears. 

Her tears relieved her; her bright 
eyes beamed again with their usual lus- 
tre, and shone “like April suns in 
showers ;’—her gentle smile returned ; 
—the rose and lily resumed their wont- 
ed places ;—her troubled bosom beat 
with a gentler motion, like the wave 
whose angry agitation 13 appeased, and 
which resumes its usual course whilst 
its white foam sparkles in the solar 
beam, and dies away by degrees when 
alliscalm. ‘ A la bonne heure,’ said 
I. ‘ Now you are yourself again’ (for 
he last transition was from purple to 
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dead white, bringing a sad resemblance 
with it of a haggard and exhausted fury, 
nearly spent with rage). ‘I’m too pas- 
sionate,” exclaimed she, with regret 
mingled with a little unextinguished 
vivacity: “I always was so,—you 
know it.” ‘True,’ replied I; ‘ but 
time and self-controul may get over 
that.’ ‘“‘T hope so,” said she, putting 
her hand in mine, and exhibiting a lin- 
gering crystal of the finest lustre in one 
corner of her eye. 

‘ But let me intercede for poor John. 
He is young,a country lad,very humble, 
very contrite for what he has done: 
don’t turn him away.’ “ Yes I will,” 
replied she hastily, anger returning again. 
‘ Gentiy, gently,’ said I: * do not flurry 
yourself. But what is this unpardona- 
ble fault which he has committed ?’ “ A 
thousand,” answered she with increas- 
ing vivacity ; and again the rose, the 
lily, the diamond lustre of her eye, that 
sweet composure which ts the finish to 
female beauty, smiles, dimples, and 
kindly expression,—all were flown! 
“ First,” ({ dared not interrupt her, it 
would have made matters worse)— 
“ First,” (her dog returned and licked 
her hand)—* That’s a good lesson from 
the brute creation to man,’ observed I 
smiling, and shaking my head: ‘ it is 
good returned for evil, kindness in ex- 
change for injury, unaltered love in the 
midst of ill-usage.’ She patted the dog 
on the head, and looked grave, half re- 
covered, and procecded : 

‘“ First, he is as awkward as a bear.” 
‘That's his misfortune,’ said ].—** As 
stupid as an ass.” * The effect of fright, 
perhaps,’ replied I.—* Knows nothing 
of his business.” * May improve in 
time.’—“ Why,” exclaimed she, (a lit- 
tle more of the fury returning) ‘* you 
are quite the fellow’s advocate.” This 
was unanswerable : so I waved it by 
saying, ‘ Proceed, my dear Lady, and 
proceed calmly.’ “In the first place, 
he was halfan hour answering my bell, 
and, in my anger, I broke it.” ‘ That’s 
a pity, — He next brought me a letter 
in his vulgar fist, instead of on asalver, 
and I threw it at him.” ‘There you 
degraded yourself..—** He picked it up, 
and took it down stairs, J called him 
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back, bestowed on him the epithet of 
idiot, and bid him lay it on the table.” 
‘Tam sorry for it,’ said I.— He now 
trod on the dog: I ordered him to leave 
the room.” 

‘Continue.’ ‘ He next denied me 
tothe Colonel.” ‘That was a great 
mistake,” “ And he let in all my duns.” 
‘ That’s almost worse.’—‘ Then the 
disfiguring passion into which he put 
me!” * Aye, that indeed !’ replied I. 
—‘* Therefore am I not right to part 
with him 2?” © Why, unless you can 
restrain your anger—yes: but (on 
which word I laid great stress) if Lady 
St. Florence could forgive him, could 
assume a mildness with him and all her 
servants, and could conquer herself, it 
would be the noblest conquest of her 
life. She would then be all perfection ; 
and the promise made by her pleasing 
features would be fully kept by the heart 
(she looked all gentleness, and listened 
attentively) : else does the latter’ 
“ No, not the heart,” exclaimed she, 
quite hurt (‘twas what I wished) 
‘else does the temper of the mind,’ re- 
sumed I, ‘belie the angelic touches 
which partial Nature has bestowed on 
your features.’ ‘The compliment delight- 
ed her. 

“¢ I will never be in a passion again, 
my dear friend,” exclaimed she ; ‘‘ and 
I will pardon John and keep him.” ‘I 
feel personally obliged,’ said I ; ‘and I 
shall be more than gratified if you will 
keep your promise just now made.’ She 
repeated it ; and I parted from ber with 
@ most parental sensation, But, alas! 
T am not always at her elbow ; and, if 
I were, the storm may rise too high at 
some future period to be weathered by 
an aged pilot’s interposition and guid- 
ance. Anger is like the lightoing’s 
flash ; it is rapid and destructive : the 
wholesome shower often succeeds it too 
late to stop its fatal effects ;—the flame 
1s lit,—the conflagration has taken 
place,—the shower succeeds,—but ’tis 
to no purpose! Thus are injuries in- 
flicted and impressions made under the 
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influence of anger, which time and tears 
will not eradicate or wash away. 

Lady St. Florence bas lost many 
friends by.the violence of her temper. 
She cannot keep a servant one month ; 
her character is stamped as a fury—a 
viraco; and her bad name has gone 
abroad, although her heart is excellent. 
The scrapes she gets into too are innu- 
merable : the exposures many and vex- 
atious. I recollect her fainting away at 
a ball, because she thought that the 
Colonel (who, by the bye, will not 
marry heron account of her temper) 
slighted her, and preferred another part- 
ner. At Lady Vantrump’s card-party, 
she worked herself into convulsions 
from the mortification of her heavy 
losses ; and at the Argyle she so pouted 
and flounced at being contradicted by 
her aunt, that she broke the lace of her 
corset, and was forced to retire amid the 
sneers of an envious and scrutinizing 

arty. 

Of all women’s triumphs, the tri- 
umphs of the temper are the greatest, 
They are such as survive age, as give 
grace in sickness, and as bestow dignity 
under the sharpest adversity. They 
ensure felicity here, and point at immore 
tality. A lovely face gains by the con- 
stant presence of good humour. A 
countenance of placidity and of equani- 
mity, can repel the shafts of envy,—can 
turn the current of malevolence,—even 
conquer the esteem of an enemy, and 
fix for life the love and admiration of a 
friend or partner. I am convinced that 
if my female readers were acquainted 
with the subject of these lines ; if they 
beheld her natural beauties put to flight 
by the approach of passion ; if they had 
observed her, as I did, on the occasion 
just stated, they would require no moral 
lecture, no serious homily, no friendly 
expostulation, in order to induce them | 
to govern themselves. Their dearest 
interests would incline them to it ; and 
experience would every day enrich the 
value of their victory. 

THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 
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From the Monthly Magazines, September 1819. 


NIGHT-MARE. 


YV HEN I was a student at Edin- 
burgh, I beard the following rela- 
ted by Dr.Gregory the celebrated profes- 
sor there. It is curious, for it shows that 
in Certain situations, or at least with cer- 
tain persons, the mind in sleep, carries 
_ on through the senses, an intercouse with 
surrounding objects. 

On board one of the transports which 
took ont troops during the American 
war, there was a young officer who 
spoke aloud in his sleep, and got up 
and lay down; and though his eyes 
were close shut to objects, his ears were 
Open tosounds. Ina crowded trans- 
port, so singular a peculiarity could not 
long escape observation ; nor in the so- 
ciety of young and thoughtless officers 
could it fail to be played upon. When- 
ever they were disposed to amuse them- 
selves, they would approach the poor 
sleeper’s birth, and halloo in his ear that 
the enemy was coming, and bid him de- 
fend himself. Instantly bis thoughts 
would take the direction intended, and 
he would throw his arms about as if 
brandishing a sword. When his tor- 
mentors had entertairfed themselves long 
enough with this mock combat, they 
could at once change the element of his 
suffering, by telling him that the vessel 
was sinking, and desiring him to strike 
out boldly, and try to save himself. 
As suddenly he would imitate all the 
movements of one who swims, and turo 
to the right or left, or on his face or back, 
as he was directed. But even in sleep 
‘ jt is easier to inflict pain than to give 
pleasure ; and when these mischievous 
young men became tired of persecuting 
him, and spoke of conquest or safety, 
the words dropped pointless on his ear. 
He still continued restless and agitated, 
nor could be get rid of this singular 
night-mare which so rudely bestrode 
him, until he was awaked by force. 


SWAMMERDAM. 


Swammerdam’s microscopes were ve- 
ry fine and very powerful. 


His observations were always be- 
gun with the smallest magnifiers, from 
which he proceeded to the greatest ; 
but in the use of them he was so ex- 
ceedingly dexterous, that he made eve 
ery observation subservient to that 
which succeeded it, and all of them to 
the confirmation of each other, and to 
the completing of the description. His 
chief art seems to have been in con- 
structing scissats of an exquisite fine- 
ness, and making them very sharp. 
Thus he was enabled to cut very mi- 
nute objects to much more advantage 
than could be done by knives and lan- 
cets ; for these, though ever so sharp 
and fine, are apt to disorder delicate 
substances by displacing some of the 
filaments, and drawing them after them 
as they pass through the bodies; but 
the scissars cut them all equally. The 
knives, lancets, and styles he made use 
of in bis dissections were so fine, that 
he could not see to sharpen them with- 
out the assistance of a maguifying glass; 
but with these he could dissect the in- 
testines of bees with the same accuracy 
that the best anatomist can do those of 
larger animals, Ele made use also of 
small glass tubes, no thicker than a bris- 
tle, and drawn to a very fine point at 
one end but thicker atthe other. These 
were forthe purpose of blowing up, 
and thus rendering visible, the smallest 
vessels, which could be discovered by 
the microscope, to trace their courses 
apd communications, or sometimes to 
inject them with coloured liquors. 

This is the way to discover like Co- 
lumbus a new world—but in the cup 
of a flower, or on a morsel of decayed 
cheese! Under the microscope the 
minutest objects become amazingly cu- 
rious and, often, surprisingly beautiful. 
The imperceptible and delicate prey 
caught in the web of the spider, offer ex- 
quisite specimens for examination ; and 
still more superb are the cycs of the 
monster himself, which may indeed be 
guessed from their appearance to the 
naked eye when seen in the dark reces- 
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ses of his tapestried cavern, burning 
with the light of the most brilliant gen. 


ILLUSTRATION OF OBSCURE SAY- 
GS, &c. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 
‘WILD GOOSE CHASE,’ 


A well-known term for a difficult 
pursuit, and the title of one of Beaumont 
and Fietcher’s best comedies, I once 
thought to have been probably a cor- 
ruption of Wild goat’s chase, as the 
hunting of the latter animal, being par- 
ticularly difficult and dangerous from its 
activity in leaping from crag to crag, 
appeared more appropriately to illus- 
trate the meaning of the phrase ; but it 
appears to have originally desiznated a 
sort of horse-race, and the name was 
probably derived from wild geese fly- 
ing a great height, preserving great reg- 
ularity in their motion, and frequently 
forming a straight line. Lawrence, in 
his “ Delineation of the horse” thus no- 
tices it: “Markham in hisCavallairie,and 
that Mirror of learned riding-masters, 
Michael Barret, describe a mode of run- 
ning matches across the country, in 
their days, denominated the Wild goose 
chase, an imitation of which has contin- 

‘ued in occasional use to the present 
time, under the name of Steeple hunt- 
ing: that is to say, two horsemen, drunk 
or sober, in or out of their wits, fix up- 
on a steeple, or some eminent distant 
object, to which they make a straight 
cut over hedge, ditch, and gate—the 
devil take the hindmost. The Wild 
goose chuse was a more regular thing, 
and it was prescribed, that after the 
horses had run twelve score yards, the 
foremost horse was to be followed 
wherever he went by the others, within 
a certain distance agreed upon or be 
beaten or whipped up by the triers or 
judges. A horse being left behind twelve 
score, or any limited numbers of yards, 
was deemed beaten, and lost the match. 
Sometimes it happened that a horse lost 
the lead, which was gained, and the 
chase won by the stouter, although less 
speedy antagonist ; and the lead has of- 
ten been alternately lost and won, no 
doubt to the rapturous enjoyment of 
those who could relish such laborious 
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aod dangerous amusements, which I 
fear were also attended with disgusting 
circumstances of cruelty, in the triers 
beating up the bindmost horse.” 
Shakspeare mentions this heller skel- 
ter amusement in his “ Romeo and Ju- 
let,” were Mercutio says “ If thy wits 
run the wild goose chase, I have done.” 


_ HELTER SKELTER,’ 


An expression,denoting cheerful hur- 
rying progression, is used by Shak- 
speare in the 2nd part of Henry IV. 
where Pistol thus addresses Falstaff : 


Sir John, Iam thy Pistol, and thy friend, 
And helter skelter have I rode to thee, 

And tidings do I bring, and lucky joys, 

And golden times, and happy news of price— 
Sir John, thy tendcr lambkin now is king, 
Harry the Fifth ‘s the man. 


It is probably derived from the hila- 
riter celertter of our Roman conquerors, 
which have precisely the same meaning. 


‘THE CLOVEN FOOT.’ 


Sir Thomas Browne, in his “ Vulgar 
Errors,” supposes that the very general 
superstition, that the devil, whatever 
shape he assume, always appears with a 
cloven -foot, arises from his being men- 
tioned as frequently taking the form of 
a goat ; and remarks, “ that whereas it 
ia said in scripture, thou shalt not offer 
unto devils, the original word is Seghni- 
rum, that is rough and hairy goats,”— 
Also “ that the goat was the emblem 
of the sin offering, and is the emblem of 
sinful men at the day of judgment.” 


‘OLD NICK.’ 


This cant name for the devil is satiri- 
cally derived by Butler in his “ Hudi- 
bras,” from the famous Florentine, Ni- 
cholas Machiavel, boro in 1469, whose 
treatise, entitled “ The Prince,” descri- 
bing the arts of a tyrannic government, 
has given origin to the word Machiavel- 
ism, used as synonimous with political 
intrigue. The lines in Hudibras are, 

Nick Machiave] had ne'er a trick 


(Tho’ he gives name to our Old Nick) 
But was below the least of these. 


A Writer in this Magazine, who signed 
Palzophilus, is most probably correct in 
deducing this nick-name of the devil 
from a malevolent sea Deity, worship- 
ped by the ancient Germans and Danes 
under the name of Nocca or Nicken, 
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styled in the Edda, which contains the 
Pagan creed of Scandinavia, WVken, 
which Keysler derives from the German 
nugen, answering to the Latin necare. 


© OLD HARRY,’ Ac. 

Another vulgar name, Old Scratch, 
has probably been given from the com- 
mon pictorial representations of him with 
enormous crooked talons or claws; and 
a third appellation sometimes applied to 
him, of Old Harry, appears to be deri- 
ved from the verb to harrie, to lay waste, 
to destroy. ; 


aaa 


From the Litcrary Gazette. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY.* 


Hampton-Court Palace afforded 
the last instance of the magnificence 
of the household establishment of a 
priest who held the highest civil ap- 
pointment under the crown. Wol- 
sey lived here in more than regal 
state ; this was his principal country 
residence : but he had another palace, 
York-place, his town residerce, no less 
magnificent, and which he almost en- 
tirely rebuilt. In the plenitude of his 
power, being Archbishop of York, Car- 
dinal of St.Cicely,and Lord EighChan- 
cellor of England, he retained no less 
than eight hundred persons in his suite. 

In his hall he maintained three 
boards, with three several officers: a 
steward, who was a priest ; a treasurer, 
who was a knight ; and a comptroller, 
who was an esquire : also a confessor,a 
doctor, three marshals, three ushers of 
the hall, and two almoners and grooms, 

In the hall-kitchen were two clerks, 
a clerk comptroller, and a surveyor of 
the dresser ; a clerk of the spicery ; 


also two cooks, with assistant labour-: 


ers and children turnspits, twelve per- 
sons ; four men of the scullery, two 
yeomen of the pastry, and two paste- 
layers under them. 

In his own kitchen was a master- 
cook, who was attired daily in velvet or 
satin, and wore a gold chain; under 
whom were two cooks and six assis- 
tants. In the larder, a yeoman and a 
groom ; in the scullery, a yeoman and 
two grooms ; in the buttery, two yeo- 


* From ‘ "s History of the Royal Reside : 
jast peblished. a hs a 
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men and two grooms; in the cellar, 
three yeomen and three pages; in the 
laundry, two yeomen ; in the wafery, 
two yeomen ; in the wardrobe of the 
dormitory, the master of the wardrobe 
and twenty assistant officers; in the 
laundry, a yeoman, groom, and thirteen 
pages, two yeomen purveyors, and a 
groom purveyor ; in the bake-house, 
two yeomen and two grooms ;_ in the 
wood-yard, one yeoman and a groom ; 
in the barn, one yeoman ; at the gate, 
two yeomen and two grooms, a yeo- 
man io his barge, and a master of his 
horse; aclerk of the stables, and a 
yeoman of the same; a farrier and a 
yeoman of thestirrup ; a maltlour and 
sixteen grooms, every one keeping four 
horses, 

Of his chapel there were a dean and 
a subdean, a repeater of the choir, a 
gospeler, an epistle of the singing-priest, 
several men, children, and a master of 
the same. In the vestry were a yeo- 
man and two grooms. The chapel 
was furnished with great splendour ; 
the altar was covered with massive plate, 
and ornamented with jewels. In the 
procession were usually seen forty priests, 
all dressed in copes of rich stuff. 

In his great chamber, and in his pri- 
vy chamber were the chief chamberlain, 
a vice-chamberlain, and two gentlemen- 
ushers. ‘There were also six gentle- 
men waiters, and twelve yeomen wait- 
ers : at the head of these, who minis- 
tered to the state of this mighty prelate, 
nine or ten lords, with each their two or 
three servants, and one had five. There 
were also gentlemen: cup-bearers, gen- 
tlemen carvers, and of servers for both 
chambers forty persons ; besides six 
yeomen-ushers anc eight grooms of his 
chamber. In addition to these were, 
in attendance upon his table, twelve 
doctors and chaplains, the clerk of the 
closet, two secretaries, two clerks of the 
signet, and four counsellors learned in 
the law. 

He also retained a riding-clerk, a 
clerk of the crown, a clerk of the ham- 
per,and a chaffer; a clerk of the cheque 
for the chaplains, and another for 
the yeomen of the chamber ; fourteen 
footmen ‘ garnished with rich riding- 
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coats. He had a herald at arms, a 
physician, an apothecary, four min- 
strels, a keeper of his tents, an armour- 
er, an instructor of his wards, an in- 
structor of his wardrobe, and a keeper 
of his chamber; also a surveyor of 
York, with his assistants. 

All these were in daily attendance ; 
for whom were continually provided 
eight tables for the chamberlains and 
gentlemen officers ; and two other ta- 
bles, one for the young lords, and 
another for the sons of gentlemen who 
were in his suite, all of whom were at- 
tended by their own servants, in number 
proportioned to their respective ranks. 

Previously to the Lord High Chan- 
cellor’s departure to attend the term in 
Westminster Hall, he summoned his 
retinuein bis privy chamber, where he 
was ready appareled, and in red, like a 
cardinal ; his upper vesture was eatire- 
ly of scarlet, a fine crimson taffeta, or 
crimson satin ingrained ; his pillion 
scarlet, with a sable tippet about his 
neck. He prepared himself, such was 
his effeminacy, with an orange, the 
inside being taken out, and refilled with 
a vinegared sponge and aromatics, 
which he held to bis nose when _pester- 
ed with many suitors or pressed by the 
crowd, lest he might imbibe some pes- 
tilence by his olfactory nerves. Before 
him were carried the great seal of Eng- 
land, and the cardinal’s hat by some 
lord, or some ‘ gentleman of worship, 
right solemnly.” On entering his pre- 
sence chamber,bis two great crosses were 
borne before him, when the gentlemen 
ushers exclaimed, ‘ On masters, before, 
and make room for my lord.’ On de- 
ecending to the hall of his palace, he 
was preceded by additional officers, a 
sergeant at arms with a silver mace, and 
two gentlemen bearing great plates of 
silver; and arriving at his gate, he 
mounted his mule, ‘ trapped all in crim- 
son velvet, with a saddle of the same ;’ 
and thus he proceeded to Westminster ; 
his cross-bearers and his _pillar-bearers 
all upon ‘great horses’ and in fine 
scarlet, and a train of gentry, footmen 
with battle-axes, &c. 

Henry VIII. frequently held his 
court at the old palace at Greenwich ; 
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and during his residence there, the 
lord cardinal constantly attended his 
Majesty on Sundays. Thither he 
went with his accustomed pomp, em- 
barking in his magnificent state barge, 
furnished with yeomen, ‘ standing up- 
on the sails,’ and crowded with his 
gentlemen within and without ; and so 
tenacious was the royal favourite of 
maintaining this pageantry, that disem- 
barking, to avoid the fall at London 
bridge, his mule and cavalcade await- 
ed him, to attend the short distance 
from the Three Cranes to Billingsgate, 
where he again embarked for Green- 
wich. On his return in the evening, 
the same routine was scrupulously ob- 
served ; yet did this ostentatious prelate, 
in imitation of the humility of the holy 
one of Israel, on Maunday-Thursday, 
wash and kiss the feet of fifty-nine 
poor people ! 

‘He lived a long season,’ says his 
biographer, who was of his household, 
‘ruling all things in this realm apper- 
taining to the king, and all matters of 
foreign regions. The ambassadors of 
foreign potentates were entirely dispos- 
ed of by him.’ : 

Such inordinate power could not but 
excite the envy of the court and the 
execration of the people ; but he was 
the favourite of a tyrant, whose ven- 
geance spared nor friend nor foe, who 
acknowledged no law but that of his 
own will. 


SUPERSTITION. 


Alas! for the perishable immortal 
works of man! Our superstitions and 
follies are longer lived. 

While I (says Mr. Dodwell in his 
late Tour thro’ Greece,) ,was drawing 
the outside of this sepulehral chamber 
(near Athens), two Turkish women ar- 
riving, seemed much disconcerted at 
my presence ; aod after some consider- ~ 
ation and conference, desired me to go 
about my business, as they had some- 
thing of importance to do in the cave, 
and did not choose to be interrupted. 
When I refused to retire they called 
me dog and infidel ! One of the women 
then placed herself on the outside for 
fear I should intrude, while the other 
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entered; andafter she had remained 
there about ten minutes, they both went 
away together ; warning me at my peril 
to enter the cave. 

The Greek who was with me, said 
he was certain they had been perform- 
jng magic ceremonies, as the cavern was 
haunted by the Masa, or destinies, 
nothing would have tempted him to en- 
ter; and, when I was going in, he threw 
himself upon hia knecs, entreating me 
not to risk meeting the redoubted sis- 
ters: who, he was confident, were feast- 
ing on what the Turkish women had 
left for their repast. I found in the in- 
ner chamber a sinall feast, consisting of 
acup of honey and white almonds, a 
cake, on a little napkin, and a vase of 
aromatic herbs burning, and exhaling an 
agreeable perfume. ‘I'liis_ votive otter- 
ing was placed upon a rock, which was 
cut and flat at top, and was probably 
Originally an altar or table, on which an 
annual sacrificial ceremony was perfor- 
med by the relations of the deceased. 

The Greek was terribly frightened, 
especially when the author gave the cake 
to the ass which carried his drawing ap- 
paratus, and the animal becoming un- 
usually restive on their return home, and 
breaking the camera obscura, confirmed 
all his superstitious forebodings. 

Almost every cavern about Athens 
has its particular virtues: and husbands, 
children, vengeance, &c. are sought by 
various Offerings as the case may require. 
The latter is invoked, not by cakes and 
honey, but by rags of priests’ garments, 
and the most dreadful of all, by secretly 
placing at night-time before the door of 
the hated person, a log of wood burnt 
at one end, with some hairs twisted 
about it. The honey of Attica (by the 
way) isstill ceiebrated,and the monaste- 
ry of Mount Pentilikon alone furnishes 
an annual supply of 9000 pounds, as a 
gift tothe Seraglio at Constantinople. 

An amusing instance of national hab- 
its, is related somewhat further on in 
the volume, touching the Disdar at 
Athens, who was very rapacious in his 
demands for leave to copy inscriptions, 
&c. Our countrymen, to save time 
took their dinners in the Acropolis. 
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The Disdar (says the author) watched 
the arrival of the dioner, and seldom 
failed to drink the greater part of the 
wine; observing that wine was not 
good for studious people like us. After 
experiencing numerous vexations from 
this mercenary Turk, a ridiculous cir- 
cumstance at length released us from 
the continuance of his importunities. I 
was one day engaged in drawing the 
Parthenon with the aid of my camera ob- 
scura, when the Disdar, whose surprise 
was excited by the novelty of the sizht, 
asked with a sort of fretful inquietude, 
what new conjuration If was performing 
with that extraordinary machine? I 
endeavoured to explain it by putting in 
aclean sheet of paper, and making him 
look into the camera obscura; but he 
no sooner saw the temple instantane- 
ously reflected on the paper in all its 
lines and colours, than he imagined that 
I had produced the effect by some mag- 
ical process ; his astonishment appeared 
mingled with alarm, and stroking his 
long black beard, he repeated the words 
Alluh Masch- Allah, (a term of admira- 
tion, meaning that which is made by 
God), several times. He again looked 
into the camera obscura with a kind of 
cautious diffidence, and at that moment 
some of his soldiers happening to pass 
before the reflecting glass, were beheld 
by the astonished Disdar walking upon 
the paper : he now became outrageous ; 
and after calling me pig, devil, and 
Buonaparte, he told mo that if I chose, 
I might take away the temple and all 
the stones in the citadel; buy that he 
would never permit me to conjure his 
soldiers iato my box. When I found 
that it was in vain to reason with his ig- 
norance, I changed my tone, and told 
him thatif he did not leaveme unmo- 
lested, I would put himiotomy box; 
and that he should fiud ita very difficult 
matier to get out again. His alarm was 
now visible! he immediately retired, 
and ever after stared at me with a mix- 
ture of apprehension and amazement. 
Whenhe saw mecomeiutothe Acro- 
polis, he carefully avoided my approach ; 
and never afterwards gave me any mo- 
Jestation. 
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A NEW AND CHEAP CONDUCTOR 
OF LIGHTNING AND FLUID. 


Mr. Capostolle, Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Department of the Somme, 
affirms that a rope of straw supplies the 
place of the expensive metal conductors, 
The experiments, which he has made 
in the presence of many learned men, 
and which have been repeated by them, 
confirms, as be says, that the lightning 
enters a rope of straw, placed inits way, 
and passes through it into the grouod 
so gently, that the hand of a person 
holding the rope at the time does not 
perceive it. Mr. Capostolle brings the 
following proof of this assertion. It is 
well known, says he, thata severe shock 
is received by a person who immediate- 
ly touches the Leyden vial. But if a 
person takes a rope of straw, only seven 
or eight inches long, in his.hand, and 
touches, with the end of this rope a 
Leyden vial, so strongly charged that 
an ox might be killed by it, he will nei- 
ther see a spark nor feel the slightest 
shock. This is not enough. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Capostolle’s opinion, such a 
conductor made of straw, which would 
not cost above three francs, would be 
able to protect an extent of sixty acres 
of ground from hail ; and if the houses 
and fields were protected in this manner, 
neither hail nor lightning could do any 
damage to them. 


EXTRAORDINARY PHENOMENON. 


The following account of a most ex- 
traordinary A geeap secre of nature may 
,be depended on for its authenticity :— 


“This singular man is probably still alive; . 


he was living, to the writer’s knowledge, 
six years ago. In the village of Ditch- 
eat, four miles from Shepton Mallet, 
Somersetshbire, in the year 1705, a wo- 
man of the name of Kingston was de- 
livered of a stout boy, without arms or 
shoulders. He possesses, without the 
usual appendages of arms, all the 
strength, poner and dexterity of the 
ablest and most regular-made men, end 
exercises every function of life. He 
feeds, dresses and undresses himself, 
combs his own hair, shaves his beard 
with the razor in his toes, cleans his 
shoes, lights his fire, writes out his own 
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bills and accounts, and does almost eve- 
ry other domestic business. Being a 
farmer by occupation, he performs the 
usual business of the field, fodders his 
cattle, makes his ricks, cuts his bay, 
catches his horse, and saddles and bri- 
dies him with his feet and toes. He 
can lift ten pecks of beans witb his 
teeth ; with his feet he throws a large 
sledge hammer farther than any other 
man can with his arms, and he has 
fought a stout battle, and come off vic- 
torious, These facts are notorious in 
most parts of Somersetshire. 
NATURAL WISTORY. 
FUL SWALLOW. 


About five weeks since, Mr. T. Dia- 
mond, of Brenchley, shot a hen-swal- 
low, which was skimming in the air ac- 
companied by her mate. The enraged 
partaer immediately flew at Mr. D., as 
if to revenge the loss he bad sustained, 
and struck him in the face with its 
wing, and continued flying around him 
with every ‘appearance of determined 
anger : and although five weeks have 
elapsed since the fatal shot was fired, 
still the heroic bird continues to annoy 
Mr. D. wherever it can meet with him, 
except on Sundays, when it does not 
recognize him in a change of dress. 
On Sunday se’nnight, a party of gen- 
tlemen dined with Mr. D. and the fore- 
going circumstance being mentioned, 
the relation was not credited ; particu- 
larly as Mr. D, walked out unmolested 
by the bird, which was perched near 
the house. Being desirous of gratify- 
ing the curiosity of his visitors, Mr. D. 
changed his dress to that which he u- 
sually wore during the week, and no 
sooner had he passed the threshold of 
the door, than the swallow darted full 
io his face, and continued to aanoy him 


REVENGE- 


‘in the most daring manner, till he re- 


turned into the house. However ex- 
traordinary this circumstance may ap- 
pear, the respectability of our infor- 
mant isa sufficient voucher of its au- 
theaticity. 


PERSIAN TOURIST. 


Itie worth mentioning as a novel fea- 
ture in national intercourse, and no 


_ 
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mean proof of the progressive improve- 
ment of the age, that Ismael Aga Mo- 
hammed Aly Khban,a Persian nobleman, 
a native of lspahan, who is travelling 
for information, bas arrived at Bour- 
deaux, where he intends to remain a 
month, and from thence he will proceed 
to Paris.—The suite of this nobleman 
consists merely of asecretary and an in- 
terpreter. When did we hear before of 
Persiun tourists for instruction ! 


DANCING AND SINGING. 


It is the opinion of those who have 
written on this subject, that as man has 
an articulate voice, it is natural to him 
to sing; notwithstanding tbat those 
who are accounted the best vocal per- 
formers now, sing so tnarticulutely,— 
and that the operation of the sound of 
the voice was sufficient originally to 
put in motion the arms, legs, and bodies 
of such as attended to the exertion of 
it, notwithstanding we see such numer- 
ous companies in onr days sit for hours 
together, at a concert, without stirring a 
muscle :—according to the above’ au- 
thors, therefore, we must look for the 
origin of these two sciences in the com- 
mencement of our race. Ever since 
man was, says a very grave enquirer, 
song and dance have been in existence. 
There has been singing and dancing 
from the creation to our time; and they 
will continue, according to al appear- 
ances, till the destruction of our species. 

How profane soever some may af- 
fect to consider the amusement of dan- 
cing, as at present conducted, it was 
at first, and indeed during some thou- 
sand years, a religious ceremony. 

The most ancient dance of which we 
have any particular account, is that of 
the Jews, established by the Levitical 
law, to be exhibited at their solemn 
- feasts.—After the passage of the Red 
Sea, ‘ Sumpsit Maria prophetissa, so- 
ror Aaron, tympanum in Manu sua, 
egressaque, &c.’ On which occasion 
there were two distinct bands, one of 
men and the other of women. 

The daughters of Shiloh were dan- 
cinginthe vineyards when they were 
caught by the young men of the tribe 
of Benjamin, who were advised by the 
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elders of Israel to take that opportunity 
of supplying themselves with wivee. 
From which other people should take 
heed lest their daughters be caught in 
the same way. 

Not only is the dancing of David of- 
ten quoted, but it is the opinion of some 
commentators that every psalm had a 
separate and distinct dance belonging to 
it—* In utroque Psalmo nomine cbori 
intelligi posse cum certo instrumento, 
homines ad sonum ipsius tripudiantes. : 

In the temples of Jerusalem, Samaria, 
and Alexandria, a stage was erected in 
one part called the choir, for these exer- 
cises ; the name of which has been pre- 
served in our churches ; and the custom 
too, till within a few centuries. The 
Cardinal Ximenes revived in his time 
the practice of Mosarabic masses in the 
cathedral at Toledo, when the people 
danced both in the choir and the nave 
with the greatest decorum and devotion. 
—Le Pere Menetrier, a Jesuit, relates 
the same thiog of some churches in 
France in 1682. So that the sect of 
Dancing Methodists in Pennsylvania, 
of which such alarming accounts have 
been given, seems rather to have abused 
than invented the custom. 

The Egyptians had their solemn dan- 
ces as well as the Jews ;—the principal 
was their astronomical dance ;—of 
which the sacrilegious dance round the 
golden calf was an imitation. 

Frem the Jews and Egyptians these 
sacred dances passed into Greece,where 
the astronomic dance was adapted to 
the theatre with chorus, stropbe, antt- 
strophe, epode, &c. Plato and Lucian 
speak of it as a divine invention. 

The Greeks had likewise—the dance 
of the Curetes or Corybantes from the 
Cretans, and which was anterior to J u- 
piter, as it is supposed to have saved his 
life when an infant.—The dance of 
Satyrs invented by Bacchus.—Tho 
Memphitic dance invented by Pyrrbus. 
—The rustic dance invented by Pan, 
and the ball dance invented, according 
to Philostratus, by Comus ; according 
to Diodorus, by ‘Terpsichore.—The 
Hormus, a Lacedamonian dance, 
which required to be tanght ata very 
early age.—The dance of «nocence, 
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which was performed by young women 
with still fewer adornments than now 
worn by our firurantes.—This was also 
a Spartan dance, and tiough so simple, 
was the cause of the double indignity 
offered to Helen, of the Trojan war, aod 
all the subsequent calamities, &c. 

From Greece, these dances with dif- 
ferent modificauons found their way 
across the Adriatic. Rome adopted 
her manners, her arts, and her vices—~ 
thence they were dispersed over the 
rest of Europe. 


Dr. Olbers on the Comet—Scotch Weaver. 
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THE COMET. 


Dr, Olbers has calculated, that once 
only in a period of 88,000 years, a 
Comet will come as near to the Earth 
as the Moon is. Once only im four 
millions of years, a Comet will approach 
the Earth within 7,700 geographical 
miles ; and ifit be equal in size to the 
Earth, will raise the water to the height 
of 13,000 feet (a second deluge) ; and 
only in 220 millions of years will such 
a body come in contact with the Barth. 


Se Rn a ES 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL WEAVER. 


PROM PETER'S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK. 


ae 
From the Litcrary Gazette. 


CONTINUED my stroll along the breezy 
I banks of the river for a considerable 
space—but at length found myselt a lit- 
tle fatigued, and sat down on one of the 
beoches, which occur every now and 
then by the side of the walks, I had 
not sat long till I perceived a brother 
lounger advancing towards me from the 
Opposite direction, in a meditative atti- 
tude ; and, surveying the man, | thought 
T could distinguish him to be one of 
that class of philosophical weavers, with 
which the west of Scotland is known to 
be so plentitully stocked. Nor was I 
mistaken, ‘The man edged towards 
the bench, and soon took his place with- 
in a yard of me, with an air of infinite 
composure. Being ‘seated, he cast one 
or two sidelong glances upon me, and 
then fixed his eyes in a very speculative 
stare upon the water, which rippled 
within a little distance of his feet-—while 
I, on my part, continued less politely to 
study him with the eye ofa traveller 
and a craniologist. He was tall and 
slender in his person, with a bend for- 
ward, acquired, no doubt, through the 
stooping demanded by his vocation— 
considerably in-kneed and splay-footed 
—but apparently strong enough and 
nervous in every part of his muscular 
frame. He waa clad in a very respec- 
table short coat of blue—a waistcoat of 
deep yellow ground, with thin purple 
and green stripes crossing each other up- 
en it—a pair of corduroy breeches, un- 


buttoned at the knees—a thick pair of 
worsted stockings, hanging loosely about 
bis legs—and a dark red coloured cravat. 
He seemed to be a man of about fifty 
years of age, and when he took off his 
hat to cool himself, the few lank hairs 
which escaped from below a small stri- 
ped night-cap on the top of his cranium, 
were evidently of the same class with 
those of the Ghost in Hamlet—the “ sa- 
ble silvered.” Asto his face, its lan- 
guage was the perfection of self-impor- 
tant non-chalance. A bitter grin of 
settled scepticism seemed to be planted 
from his nostril on either side, down al- 
most to the peak of his long uoshorn 
chin—his eye-brows were scanty and 
scraggy, but drawn together in a cynical 
sort of knot—and altogether the person- 
age gave one the idea of a great deal of 
glum shrewdness in a small way. I 
should have mentioned that he had a 
green apron (the symbol of his trade,) 
wrapped about his middle beneath his 
upper garinent—and that he held a num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, twisted 
hard in his left band. ‘ This is a hot 
day, friend,” said I, willing to enter a 
little into conversation. The fellow’s 
features involuntarily relaxed themselves 
a little on the greeting, and he answered 
very civilly, ‘“‘ Middling warm, sir— 
Ye'll have been taking a walk ?”—«“ J 
have,” said I, ‘and I am glad I came 
this way, for I think the town looks 
better from where we are than any- 
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where else J bave been.” —* Ye'll be 
only a stranger, sir ?—Indeed, I might 
have keno’d by your language ye were 
frae the south.” “I only came to 
Glasgow two days ago,” said 1,— 
‘“‘G.asgow’s a very grand ceety noo, 
sir—a very grand ceety—there’s no the 
like o’t in Scotland hooever. I have 
seen Manchester in my time, but Guas- 
gow clean dings baith itand Edinburgh, 
and [I believe it does most places— 
we've a noble situation bere, sir—a 
poy tiver, navigable quite up to the 

coomielaw, for sloops, brigs, and gab- 
barts, and it might be made passable 
quite up to Hamilton, but the folk here 
are keen to keep it to themselves—and 
it’s natural it should be sae.”—* The 
weather is, in general, very wet herea- 
bouts?” said I, “‘ you have very seldom 
any such stretch of dry weather as the 
present.”—** Very seldom, sir; and I 
think it may be dooted whether it is 
not lucky it is sae—the agriculturist, po 
question, is against the lang weets, but 
the commercial interest is uppermost 
here, sir; and what wad come of the 
Monkland Canal, think ye, if we had 
not a perpetual drizzle to keep the 
springs running ? There’s reason for a’ 
thing, sir—if folkcould see it.”—* Is 
that the last number of the Review, 
friend ?”—* It is the last number, sir, 
but itt not just come oot—I ken not 
how it is, but altho’ I’ve gane every 
other morning to the leebrary, I’ve nev- 
er been able to get a haud o’t till yes- 
treen—and noo that I have gotten it—I 
think not that muckle o't—it’s very 
driegh.” 

‘** Are tbe weavers hereabouts discon- 
tented with the present state of things 
in general?” said I; “or are you sin- 
gular in your opinions about political 
' matters ?—I have heard a great deal of 
the men of your profession ‘in this 
neighbourhood—and # see I have not 
been misinformed. Some years ago, 
several Glasgow and Paisley weavers 
were examined before the House ot 
Commons, and they got great credit for 
the appearance they made.” —* Troth,” 
replied my friend, “there's no question 
the maist feck o” us are a little ill-pleas- 
ed with the gate things are ganging— 
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but as you say, sir, the operatives here 
are a tolerably well-informed class—we 
tak a philosophical view of what’s gaun 
on—but we have nane of your rampa- 
ging Luddite gowks hereawa. Na, na 
—we had a braw lesson in the ninety- 
three, and it will no be forgotten ina 
hurry—let me tell you that, sir. We 
have an auld Scotch saying—the burnt 
bairn dreads the fire. But, as Dauvid 
Hume says, honest inan,—there’s no 
resisting the general progress of opinion. 
The march of intellect will carry a’ be- 
fore it, sir. 

“I believe it is pretty weel acknowl- 
edged noo that this is the country for 
abeelity ; and yet I suppose it is no sae 
muckle ony natural superiority on oor 
part, but just oor education that lifts us 
so much above our neighbours. I 
know what the state of the English na- 
tion is nyszelf—I once wrought the most 
of twa years with M’Taffie and Com- 
pany, in Manchester.” ‘ You have 
allthe advantage,” said I, ‘of being 
taught to read and write—that is a 
great blessing, for which you are oblig- 
ed to your Kirk.” ‘Ye have men- 
tioned the greatest of oor obligations 
toit with which I am acquainted—it 
wad be weel, in my mind, if Parochial 
Schools were a’ the kirk establishment 
in Scotland.” ‘“ You are a Dissenter, I 
suppose ?” said I.—‘* No, truly,” was 
his answer—“ there would be few Se- 
ceders, if a’ body cared as little about 
thae thingsas Ido. But the world will 
become enlightened bit by bit. Dauvid 
Hume has weel remarked, that there 1s 
No resisting the silent progress of opin- 
ion. What think you, sir, of the doc- 
trine of the perfectibility of the species ?”’ 
“Tn truth, friend,” said I, “that isa 
point on which I have not yet been able 
to come to any very determinate opin- 
ioo ; but I think you said you did not 
belong toany of the dissenting bod- 
ies here. You go to church, then, I 
suppose, in spite of any of your little 
objections to the establishment.” “ Ob- 
jections !—Lord bless you, sir, I have 
nue objections to the church ; in the 
present state of things, I’m persuaded 
the kirk is as good as any thing that 
could be put in its place—and Um far 
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from being clear that it would do to 
want some religious establishment for 
some time to come yet. If poor Thomas 
Paine had been spared—but perhaps 
—(taking himself up)—perhaps ye may 
be of another way of thinking; I wish 
to say nothing unceevil,” added he, with 
a most condescending grin, —“ I hope I 
shall always respect the prejudices of 
my fellow-citizens—they are not to be 
trifled with, however erroneous.” — 
“‘ My good friend,” said I, “do not put 
yourself into any alarm; I assure you 
my feelings are in no danger. I am to 
sappose that you don’t make a practice 
of going to church. Does not that ap- 
pear singular in this part of the country, 
and give offence to the majority?” 
_ “roth,” said he, “ to tell you the plain 
fact, I would not be so very heeding 
about the majority oot of doors—but a 
person of a liberal turnin my line of 
life, cannot always be quite sure of peace 
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in his own house and home. The wo- 
men, says Hume, were always the chief 
friends of every superstition, and so I 
find it, sir, and that in my own family. 
I’ve an auld mither,sir, a guid body too, 
in her way, that keeps me in perfect hett 
water. I cannot bring in Sandy Spreull, 
and Jamie Jamieson, and one or two 
more friends, to talk over a few philo- 
sophical topics on a Sabbath at e’en,— 
but we're worried—clean worned— 
with the auld wife’s bergin about infi- 
delity and scoffing—and sic like—why, 
it’s only Martinwas was a year, that 
when I was reading a passage from the 
Review, she gruppit the book fairly ou 
of my hand, and had it at the back o 
the coal, and in a low, before ye could 
say Jack Robinson—but I bear with a’ 
that—as for the bairns, I find 1t abso- 
lutely necessary to allow her to tak ber 
ain way wi’ them. Puir things, they'll 
get light in time.” 


ae 


‘SALAME’S ALGERINE NARRATIVE.* 


a cd 


From the Literary Gazette. 


HIS title indicates a curious book, 

nor is the promise disappointed ; 
it is both singular and entertaining. 
The best account of the battle of Wa- 
terloo was written by a Spaniard; and 
tbis, the most interesting account of the 
battle of Algiers, is written by an Egyp- 
tian. Thus is the glory of England 
spoken by tongues unused to her lan- 
guage, but enthusiastically attached to 
her cause, because it was the cause of 
suffering humanity, unconfined to coun- 
try or people. 

M. Salamé has pleased us so much 
that we fear we shall but ill discharge 
the duty of critics upon his work. There 
is a simplicity of heart about it which 
wins us entirely over, and our most 
hostile emotion is absorbed in a good 
laugh at some of his little whimsical 
peculiarities, The introduction con- 
tains almost the only, and certainly far 
the best account of the destruction of the 
Mamluks, by the present Pashaw of 


* A Narrative of the Expedition to Algiers in 
1816, &e. By M. A- Salame, a native of Alexandria, 
in Egypt, interpreter in H. B. Majcsty’s service, &e. 


Egypt, which bas yet been made pab- 
lic. Of this dreadful catastrophe Mr. 
S. was an eye-witness, being io the ser- 
vice of Shaheen Bey, (the successor to 
Elfy Bey) and we only regret that he 
has not completed the details df the 
bloody business which gave Egypt 2 
Monarch, though still nominally a pro- 
vince of the Porte. As this introduc- 
tion comprises much original and 
strange matter, we shall direct our at~ 
tention to it before we approach the Al- 
gerine Expedition. 

It commences with what the Author 
oddly enough calls a“ premature ab- 
stract” of his life. 

The family of Salamé,t of the 
Christian persuasion, is well known in 
Palestine, and holds a respectable rank 
in society. The grandfather of the au- 
thor fled from the atrocities of Jazzar 
Pashaw or the butcher, at St. Jobn 
D’Acra, to Mount Lebanon, whence 


+ It signifies in Arabic “Salvation, peace, tran- 
quillity, safety,’’ which ourAuthor is very earnest in 
noting, lest it should be mistaken for the Italian 
Salame, which isthe name of'a sausagt ! 
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his father came to Alexandria, where | 


he was appointed. Treasurer of the Cus- 
toms, and married one of the Collector’s 
nieces. Of this marriage Mr. A. Sa- 
lamé was born in November 1788,and 
was consequently about ten years old 
when the French invaded Egypt. From 
them he got his first impulse towards 
acquiring the European languages. At 
the native school he only leurnt the 
Psalms, the Acts of the Apostles, a few 
chapters of the Gospel, and some part 
ofthe Bible in Arabic ; and the Cat- 
echism, with several other ecclesiastical 
tracts. These schools are miserable 
little rooms, where no more than fifteen 
or twenty boys can be accommodated, 
there being no schools for females at all. 


They sit on the floor with crossed legs, 


upon a mat only ; and a few boys, 
whose fathers send them cushions, are 
somewhat better off. At one corner of 
the room the school-master sits, with 
a wooden box instead of a desk before 
him, aod a ruler in his band, calling up 
bis pupils singly to their lessons. ‘Their 
hours are from 7 or 8 in the morning till 
noon, and after dinner again till even- 
ing. Idleness or ed ing? conduct is 
ea by bastinado on the feet ; and 

r.S. represents the teachers as low 
and ignorant. 

- Salamé having left school, was put 
apprentice at Cairo, to a Christian mer- 
chant, from Syria, and at the age of 
fourteen could speak [Italian tolerably, 
knew a little French, and a few words 
of English. He could not reconcile 
himself to the rude customs of his Sy- 
rian master, of whose manners he relates 
some very characteristic traits, which 
may serve to illustrate the brutal system 
of the Eastern people in general. 

“The first thing (says he) that I was 
obliged to do in the morning, between 
7 and 8 o'clock, was to go and bid good 
morning to my master and mistress, by 
kissing theic hands across my breast, 
waiting to receive their orders, - - - - If 
my master was about to smoke, I was 
obliged to run to the kitchen and bring 
a piece of fire to light his pipe. -- - - 
After helping them to brezkfast and to 


wash, the counting-house was attended . 


to. Atnoon my master’s dinner was 
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to come from home, aad I was to attend 
him in the same manner as at his break- 
fast, after which he was accustomed to 
sleep for a couple of hours ; and at six 
in the evening we were to go home. 
Before my master’s coming home, my 
Mistress was (after having spent her day 
in sewing of embroidering, and smok- 
ing) to filla bottle with about a pint of 
a kind of very strong spirit, called 
“ Araki, or aqua vite, distilled from 
dates or from raisins, and to envelope it 
with a wetted piece of linen, in order 
to keep it cool till he came ;_ likewise, 
she was to get ready for him, in a small 
plate, a few almonds, or radishes, or 
some cheese, to eat while crinking, in 
order to keep up, as they say, his appe- 
tite for supper. On hia arrival at home, 
she was to receive him at the top of the 
stairs, to kiss his hand, to take off his 
great coat, to change his turban, and to 
staud before him with her hands acros# 
her breast, till he should order her to 
sit down, or ask her to bring him some 
water to wash his face and feet. After 
this, she was to bring him his pipe, and 
the bottle of spirit with the plate betore- 
mentioned, and to fill a very small cup, 
and to present it to him, with something 
from the plate ; and every time that he 
returned the cup empty to her, she was 
to receive it and kiss his hand. In short, 
by the time he bad finished that bottle 
of spirit, he became quite tipsy, whea 
he asked for hissupper, which was to 
be brought to the same place where he 
was seated. He could eat but very lit- 
tle, and then we (I and my mistress) 
were obliged to carry him to his bed, 
when, very often, he was angry with us, 
and got up and beat me and my mus- 
tress,” 

Three months of this pleasant mode 
of living tired our author. He went to 
Rosetta, where he remained a year, 
making great improvement ia his studies 
of European languages, in the counting- 
house of the Russian and AustrianCoa- 
sul-General, from whose employment 
he passed into that of Mr. T. Petrucci, 
the English Vice-Consul. In 1805, 
business called him to Cosseir, and he 
travelled witb the Caravan from Cairo 
to Suez, where he embarked. Aanchor- 
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ing the next forenoon at Toor, he visited 
the celebrated Monastery ot St. Cathe- 
rine, on Mount Sinai, where a conside- 
rable number of Greek Monks reside, 
in the midst of thousands of rude Arabs, 
As Mahomet was born in this neigh- 
bourhood, these Monks have a charter 
(or as we think a forged charter) which 
they pretend to have been granted by 
that famous impostor. Of this curious 
document, dated in the 4th year of Ei- 
Hejira, the author gives usa translation. 
It establishes a small land-tax for the 
lands belonging to the Monastery, 
which pays no other rent, and grants a 
remission of duties upon their wines and 
other articles, subject to Customs in the 
Turkish dominions. Thus protected, 
as they have missionaries throughout 
the globe, and levy contributions every 
where, (asthe Archbishop of Jerusalem, 


heaven bless the mark ! is doing in Eng- 


Female Duties. 
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land at this moment,) they have, says 
Mr. Salameé, “ an tmmense income.” 
This decree of privileges is 

“Signed and sanctioned, agreeable 
to the divine ordinances, by the full 
stamp of the right hand of Mohammed, 
Apostle and Missionary of God.” ty 


‘lhis decree,* so favourable to Chris- 
tians, is not confined to the Monastery 
but i3 available to all Europeans in Mo- 
hammedan countries, and the author 
says would be of great service to them 
if more generally known. 

Here we must for the present leave 
our entertaining companion ; promising 
speedily to abridge his account of the 


Mamluk contest and massacre. 
(Which shall appear in our next.) 


* The sign manual of Mahomet should have the 
fingers extended.—We have nothing but the prin- 
ter’s index rcady to give a notion of this mode of au- 
thenticating the acts of that great impostor. 


From the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1819. 


DUTIES OF WOMEN.* 


BRESIDES delicacy .of frame and 
constitution, there are other causes 
that act to prevent woman from attempt- 
ing the assumption of many of the active 
duties. She has however her peculiar 
duties,—duties of essential importance 
to the, well-being of states and societies, 
though less obtrusive and less imposing. 
Whether or not the natural powers of 
the female mind are inferior to those of 
map, is a question that cannot be fairly 
decided until woman receives the same 
advantages of education and mental 
culture. The’present system of female 
tuition is assuredly much more rational 
than any former one; and therefore 
perhaps it is that a general spirit of men- 
tal improvement and refinement seems 
to pervade society. Whether or nota 
higher intellectual culture would be 
more productive of happiness to woman 
is another question ; to be decided by 
experience. But if every degree of 
mental expansion confers enlarged 
powers of enjoyment, the answer is at 
once given in the affirmative. 

Without expatiating on what may be, 


_ ® By the author of ‘ Woman, or Minor Maxims,’ 
. Always Happy,’ &c. 


let us confine our attention to what is— 
to woman in her present state. We 
have already seen that virtue is the ouly _ 
road to felicity ; and we cannot name 
any form of virtue which woman can- 
not practise. Even those most attract- 
ive qualities—courage, firmness, disin- 
terestedness—are perfectly within ber 
grasp ; for all courage is not comprised 
in the valorous deeds of the soldier, nor 
all firmness in the steady resolution of 
the statesman, nor all disinteredness in 
the heroic sacrifices of the patriot. The 
events of common life are perpetually 
offering occasions for the exertion of 
these and every other virtue ; and not 
unfrequently circumstances occur in the 
domesti« circle which require their high- 
est efforts. How often is woman called 
upon to sustain various and severe forms 
of bodily pain—to endure trying, and 
unexpected reverses of fortune—to 
struggle with difficulties—to overcome 
obstacles—to practise every kind of 
self-denial—to cheer and support the 
circle to which she belongs ! Woman 
cannot therefore complaiv that she has 


‘not the power and the opportunity of 


exerting every amiable affection, and its 
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attendant pleasures must therefore be 
equally withio her attainment. The 
sphere of her usefulness is indeed more 
contracted ; but, until she is certain 
that the heights of ambition lift to as- 
sured felicity, let them not be envied or 
desired. Limited as may be the circle 
of womanly duties, its importance to the 
well-being of society compensates for 
its being so limited. ‘The good govern- 
ment of families leads to the comfort of 
communities, and the welfare of states. 
Of every domestic circle, woman is the 
centre: home, that scene of purest and 
dearest joy, bome is the empire of wo- 
map. There she plans, directs, per- 
forms ; the acknowledged source of 
dignity and felicity. Where femate 
Virtue is most pure, female sense most 
improved, female deportment most cor- 
rect, there is most propriety of social 
maoners. The early years of child- 
hood, those most precious years of life 
and opening reason, are confided to 
woman’s superintendence. She there- 
fore may be presumed to lay the foun- 
dation of all the virtue, and all the wis- 
dom that enrich the world. How im- 
portant the ideas impressed, the habits 
inculcated by the mother, in the forma- 
tion of character and right development 
of reason, those be:t know who have 
most deeply considered the interesting 
subject. 

Tio woman belongs the superintend- 
ence of domestics: by her judicious 
regulations they are taught obedience 
and submission ; by her advice they 
are informed ; by her kindness they are 
rendered happy. 

The poor come especially under the 
protection of woman. Her exemption 
from professional and other public du- 
ties, enables her more fully to devote 
herself to private ones. She has lei- 
gure to listen to complaints, to in- 
vestigate their truth, and, when possi- 
ble, to remedy every want, and every 
ailmeat ; while her gentler feelings ren- 
der ber more alive to the sorrows of the 
mourner, and more fitted to assuage 
them. How numerous are the benevo- 
lent institutions that owe their origin to 
the compassion, the good sense, the un- 
wearied activity of woman! Her la- 
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bours of kindness in ameliorating the 
condition of the lower ranks, not only 
serve to remove distress, but often to 
enlighten ignorance, and check the 
growth of discontent and sedition, Thus 
the wellare and peace of a great nation 
may be essentially promoted by the in- 
obtrusive, and quiet exertions of the ju- 
dicious famale. Never, indeed, can she 
more heneficially use her influence than 
in softening that irritation of feeling so 
frequently indulged by the poor. Were 
every woman, whatever her rank, sys- 
tematically to give her leisure to the 
service of the poor in her immediate 
vicinage, and by personal visits, by 
conversation, by the distribution of 
cooks, and by every other mode her pe- 
culiar circumstances would admit, were 
she to inculcate knowledge, patience, 
and peace, how greatly would the sum 
of human misery, of human ignorance, 
_of human vice, be diminished! The 
many who do so must acknowledge 
that there is as much comfort and satis- 
faction caused to themselves as to the 
object of their labours by such a course 
of active charity. 

Though women have been often 
known to exhibit great personal courage, 
even in scenes of peril and warfare, yet 
the true sphere of their duties preserves 
them from any but incidental opportu- 
nities for such display. ‘The sick cham- 
ber, however, the suffering apartments 
of the hospital, and the wretched re- 
treats of infectious disease, are hourly 
witnessing the disinterested, and often 
heroic, vigilance of temale resolution. 
The sick, watched by the care, and 
soothed by the tenderness, often owe 
their very recovery to the good sense, 
and pity of the attending nurse ; whilst 
the dying feel the pangs of dissolution 
lessened by her patient and ever-ready 
attention. As the invalid herself, wo- 
man generally manifests a firmness and 
patience in endurance, which men are 
generous enough to acknowledge far 
surpasses their own. While so much 
duty is daily performed, while 30 much 
fortitude and courage are continually 
displayed by woman, she must not con- 
sider her sex as wanting cccasions of 
usefulness and magnanimity. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES, &c. 


omnes 


From the Monthly Magazines, Sept. 1819. 


ANECDOTE. 

HE following original anecdote of 

of the far-famed Hagi Achmet Pacha 
St. Jean D’ Acre, commonly ealled the 
Gezzar (the executioner), was commu- 
nicated to us ina letter from Aleppo ; 
and we insert it as highly characteristic 
of these Eastern Despots. When seiz- 
ed with the disorder which put an end 
to his hfe, in the 75th year of his age, 
and the 30th of his Pachalick of Seida, 
he was eonacious of the approach of 
death ; and it was (says our Corres- 
pondent) eurious to observe in what 
way Gezzir prepared for that aw- 
ful period. It was notto be expected 
that he should show remorse for his past 
actions, or discover any inclination to 
make atonement for them ; but will the 
most depraved disciple of Rochefou- 
cault believe that the last moments of 
this tyrant were employed in uttering 
sentiments like these ? 

“ T perceive,” said he, calling to him 
his father-in-law, Shetk Taha, “ I per- 
ceive that I have but a short time lon- 
ger to live, what must Ido with these 
rascals in my prisons ? Since I have 
stript them of every thing, what good 
willit do them to be let loose again 
naked into the werld? The greatest 
part of them are Hakims (Governor), 
who, if they return to their ports, will be 
forced to ruin a great many poor peo- 
ple, in order to replace the sums I have 
tuken from them ; so it 1s best for their 
own sakes, and for that of others, that 
I should despatch them, They will 
then soon be in a place, where proper 
care will he taken of them—a very 
good place, where they will neither be 
permitted to molest any one, nor be 
themselves exposed to molestation— 
‘Yes, yes, that’s best, despatch them.” 

In obedience to the charitable con- 
clusion of th's pathetic soliloquy, twen- 
tv-three wretches were immediately 
added to the long direful list of the 
victims of Gezzar Pacha’s  cruel- 
ty ; anditis said, they were thrown 


all together into the sea, as the most 
expeditious mode of execution. 
oars 


BONAPARTE. 


Accident introduced me at Ferns to 
the Rev. Mr. Redmond, priest of the 
place, who related to me a curious little 
anecdote. When pursuing his studies, 
and finishing his course of education in 
France, he had spent a summer in Bas 
Poictou, where General Bonaparte, then 
a thin, shght young boy, was. He had © 
sleptin the same room with him: six 
weeks, and perceived nothing shining 
or engaging in him. He was generally 
employed in making machinery, which 
he placed on a sinall water-course. As 
the party were one day shooting, Bona- 
parte, who was not very active, fell into 
a brook five feet deep, which he en- 
deavoured to leap across. He was 
nearly drowned, when Mr, Redmond 
immediately discharged his piece, and 
presented the end to him, by which he 
saved his life. 

Thus, in the hands of a poor Irish 
priest, hung, for a moment, much of the 
future destinies of Europe. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. HERSCHEL. 


One morning a countryman knocked 
at his door, and requested the favour 
of a few words with him; he went out 
to the hall, when the countryman said to 
him, “ Task pardon, Doctor, for dis- 
turbing you; but I am quite ina quan- 
dary, as the saying is, and so IT made 
free to call and ask your advice ; you 
must know my meadows are a great 
deal too long of cutting, but before I 
begin I should like to know whether 
you think the weather will soon take 
up ?” “First look round you,” said the 
Doctor, “ and tell me what you see.” 
“ See,” repeated the cther, “‘ why bay 
that is not worth the saving; what 
blunderhead owns it, that lives so near 
you, and cuts it without asking your ad- 
vice!” “J ownit,” said the Doctor, 
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“and had it cut the very day before the 
rain came on.” 


FRANK HALS. 


This celebrated painter, who was 
born at Malines in 1584, and was infe- 
rior only to Van Dyk in the delicacy of 
his colouring was much addicted to 
wine, and was intoxicated almost eve- 
ty evening. When he had been carried 
home on the shoulders of his scholars, 
and laid on his bed, be commonly began 
to pray with a loud voice: “ O, Lord! 
take me peaceably into thy kingdom of 
heavenly joy! O, Lord! take me to 
Thee, that I may pray as a redeemed 
sinner before thy throne!” &c. One 
evening, his scholars, among whom was 
the ingenious Abraham Brower, resolv- 
ed to play tim a trick, and made the 
necessary preparations, When Hals 
began his usual ejaculations, he sudden- 
ly telt himself slowly raised up, as if the 
journey to heaven was commencing. 
This seemed to him rather serious, and 
he began to protest in the drollest man- 
ner—‘* Stop! stop! doyouthink Iam 
in such a hurry? Not atall! Icano 
very well remain bere a little longer. 
Come again fifty years hence, if you 
please, but at present it does not suit me 
at all.” The young rogues put an end 
to the joke, and Hals fell asleep quite 
contented ; but be was never afterwards 
known to utter hfs ejaculationsas before. 


ANECDOTE. 


William Bilderdyck, so generally 
admired as the first poet that modero 
Holland bas produced, and not less dis- 
tinguished by the other brilliant quali- 
ties of his mind, did not in his youth 
seem to shew any bappy disposition for 
study. His father, who formed an un- 
favourable opinion of his talents, was 
much distressed, and frequently _re- 
proached him in severe terms for his 
Inattention and idleness; to which 
young Bilierdyck did not appear to 
pay much attention. In 1776, the fa- 
ther, with a newspaper in his hand, 
came to stimulate him by shewing the 
advertisement of a prize offered by the 
Society of Leyden, and decreed to the 
author of a piece of poetry signed with 
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these words—“ An Author eighteen 
years old ;” who was invited to make 
hiowelf known. “ You ought to blush, 
idler,” said old Bylderdyck to bis son ; 
‘here is a boy who is only of your age, 
and, though so young, is the pride and 
happiness of his parents; and you e 
—‘ It is myself,” answered young Wil- 
liam, throwing himself into his father’s 
arms. 


eee 
SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. 


Pliny tells a pleasing tale, as to the 
invention of sculpture :—-Dibutades, 
the fair daughter of a celebrated potter 
of Sicyon, contrived a private meeting 
with her lover, at the eve of a long sep- 
aration. A repetition of vows of con- 
stancy and a stay prolonged to a very 
late hour, overpowered, at length, the 
faculties of the youth, and he fell fast 
asleep ; the nymph, however, whose 
imagination was more alert, observing 
that by the light of a lamp her lover's 
profile was strongly marked on the wall, 
eagerly snatched up a piece of charcoal, 
and, inspired by love, traced the outline 
with such success, that her father when 
he chanced to see the sketch, determined 
to preserve, if possible, the effect. With 
this view, he formed a kind of clay 
model from it; which first essay of the 
kind had the hongur to be preserved in 
the public repository of Corinth, even 
to the fatal day of its destruction by that 
bugbear to the arts, Mummius Achaius. 

Tt is a trite observation, that many 
useful inventions have been owing, ii 
late ages, to the eager researches which 
people of genius have made alter the 
philosopher's stone, But it is not gene- 
rally known, that the beautiful colour 
called Minium (said to be the finest 
red) was discovered, long before the 
Christian era, by an Athenian youth, 
who believed it to be a powder whence 
goid might be made. 


When goddesses were to he drawn, 
the ancient painters always chose for 
their model, either their own mistresses 
or some celebrated courtesans, ‘This 

ave occasion for Justin Martyr to ridi- 
cule the Pagans, and to tell them that 
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they paid adoration to a set Sf prosti- 
tutes instead of divine beings. In this 
they have been imitated by modern 
artists. Le Brun’s Magdalen was taken 
from the celebrated La Valliere. 


The Triumvir Lepidus, having heen 
disturbed extremely during the night, 
in his cainp, by the whistling, hooping, 
and screeching of many fowls, was an- 
gry,with the magistrates of a neighboring 
town, for recommending him to so very 
incommodious a spot. To make their 
peace, they sent him a kind of flag, with 
a dragon exquisitely painted upon it, 
which terrified the noisy birds, and kept 
the camp quiet. Pliny recommends 
this expedient, which, however seems 
only calculated for moonlight nights. 


In spite of the principles of Islamism, 
Mahomet the second, who knew no re- 
ligion but his own will, sent to Venice 
for Gentil Bellini, a painter, some of 


whose works he had seen and admired. : 


When arrived at Constantinople, Ma- 
homet reasoned with him on some error 
in a decollation of John the Baptist, 
which he had painted ; and to convince 
him of his mistake, he sentin fora 
Greek slave, and in a moment struck off 
his head with his royal scymetar.— 
Bellini wisely acquiesced in the cri- 
ticism, slipped away to the harbour, 
and set sail for the Adriatic the same 
evening. 

Of all crowned heads, Christina of 
Sweden seems to have had the least 
share of taste as to the arts. Her father 
Gustavus had left her many chests of 
paintings ( the spoils of Prague), inesti- 
mable in value. § These she offered to 
Sebastian Bourdon, a Huguenot artist, 
without having even unpacked the cas- 
es, or looked at their contents. Bour- 
don, however, who knew how great 
their worth must be, had the generosity 
to tell her, that she knew not what she 
Offered. It was unlucky for the world 
that he acted in so disinterested a man- 
ner, The Queen of Gothland* is said 
to have cut hands, and feet, and faces, 
from many of these very pieces, to adorn 
apt corners of her bed-chamber.— What 
a pity that chronology will not allow us 
tomake Mummius Achaius her Majes- 

* One of Christina’s titles. 


Anecdotes of Painting — Earl of Dundonald. 
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ty’s favourite and generalissimo ! A few 
of these pieces found their way to the 
cabinet of the Palais Royal. 


The effect of good paintings has been 
great in every age. Portia, who had 
supported the farewell of her husband, 
after the death of J. Cesar, with philo- 
sophic firinness, could not bear the view 
of the parting of Hector and Androma- 
che, well expressed on canvas, without 


an agony of tears. 


A great duke of Russia, named Ulad- 
Imir, was converted to the Christian 
faith, by the sight of a picture, repre- 
sentiog the Last Day, with all its hor- 
rors. Terrified at the ghastly mass of 
shivering guilty souls, be shrunk back, 
and averted his eyes. ‘ Where would 
you wish to be?” said the Christian 
who had displayed the piece.—* By 
the side of that venerable and amiable 
figure,” replied the barbarian, pointing 
to the Eternal Judge.—*“ Embrace the 
laws of Christ, and you may be placed 
there.” ‘The Russian assented, and his - 
subjects followed his example. 


Many years since the above event, 
Lestock, a Hanoverian surgeon, by pla- 
cing before the eyes of Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Peter the Great, two paintings : 
the one, representing her in a convent, 
and Lestock broken on the wheel ; the 
other Elizabeth alone, sitting on the 
Imperial throne; inspired that Prin- 
cess with spirit enough to achieve a 
revolution, and to seize the crown, her 
undoubted right. 


THOMAS EARL OF DUNDONALD. 
Thomas, the father of Archibald, the 


present earl, was a very eccentric genius, 
an excellent mechanic, a good chemist, 
and engineer. The most important of 
his mechanical works, was, his seizing 
the bold idea of conducting water from 
the Pentland-hills, near Edinburgh, up 
to the crest of the eminence on which 
the castleis built. In this grand un- 
dertaking he was assisted by his friend 
the Rev. Doctor Webster. When ev- 
ery thing was prepared, the lords of the 
session, and municipal authorities of 
Edinburgh, assembled,anod went in grand 
procession, to give eclat to the opening 
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of the works, and confer a public honor 
upon the illustrious genius who had 
planned and executed this benevolent 
work. Upon a signal given, the wa- 
ter works were set in motion; and, to 
the astonishment and delight of applau- 
ding thousands, appeared in abundance 
at each appointed place. Pleased with 
the complete success of his undertaking, 
his lordship, tapping Doctor Webster 
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on the shoulder, said, ‘‘ Well, Doctor, 
after having seat water up-hill, don’t 
youthink I might nde through hell 
without being singed 2?” To which 
Strange question, pet to him in the 
hearing of the high and low, the rever- 
end gentleman gravely yet facetiously 
replied: “If you attempt, my lord, 
you had better provide similar water- 
works, and set them playing upon you.” 
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DESCRIPTION OF FRUIT TREES.* 
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From Time's Tele-cope, 1819. 


Then let the Gardener mark with care 

The kind of stocks, and what those kinds will bear; 

Explore the nature of each several tree, 

And, known, improve with artful industry : 

And let no spot of idle earth be found, 

But cultivate the genius of the ground. 
Dryden's Virgil, Geer. 


APPLE (Pyrus malus.) 


HE common apple-tree in its wild 

state, is armed with thorns. It 
forms, when cultivated alone, a spread- 
ing tree, the branches and twigs 
of which are distinguished from those 
of the pear-tree, which is of the same 
genus, by being more horizontal, irreg- 
ular, and twisting ; thus most accurate- 
ly described by Virgil : 

Apple trees, whose trunks are strong to bear 
Their spreading boughs, extend themselves in air ; 
Want no supply, but stand secure alone, , 

Not trusting foreign forces but their own ; 
Till with the ruddy fruit their bending branches 
groan. 

The flowers are tinged with red, and 
have an exceedingly sweet smell. The 
leaves are yellowish above and whitish 
underneath. The wood of this tree ts 
tolerably hard, especially in its wild 
state : it is turned into cozs for wheels, 


and acquires a very durable polish. 


The bark yields a yellow dye. Pom- 
atm receives its name trom the lard of 
which it is principally made, being 
beaten up with the pulp of apples. This 


_ © Some fruit shrubs are included in this account. 
This description of Fruit Trees, though necessarily 
containing some information already well known, 
will however be found interesting to the reader from 
its relation of numerous medicinal and useful prop- 
erties of the fruit and wood not generally known, 
as well as from ite poetical illustrations. 


inestimable fruit is as abundant in our 
climate as the orange is in those of Por- 
tugal, Spain, and Italy, where our ap- 
ples are frequently cailed English 
oranges, because the apples of those 
countries bear no comparison with them 
either for richness of flavour or abun- 
dance of juice, and will never keep for 
any considerable time. It is not known 
how we have obtained the amazing 
number of different kinds of this fruit, 
now cultivated in this country ; they 
are classed separately into four princi- 
pal divisions :—1. Eu:ly or summer 
apples ; 2. Provincial apples, or those 
peculiar to certain places ; 3. Winter 
or keeping apples ; 4. Cyder apples. 

Philips, in his poem entitled ‘ Cyder,’ 
thus elegantly enumerates some of the 
most esteemed apples :— 


The Pippin burnished o'er with gold ; the Micle 
Of sweetest honied taste: the fair Permain, 
Tempercd like comeliest nvmph,with red and white ; 
Salopian acres flourish with a growth 
Peculiar, styled the Ottley: --- | 

---- northat from Harvey named, 

Quick relishing : why should we sing the Thri/?, 
Codlins or Pomroy—or of pimple coat 

The Russet, or the Cat’s-head’s weighty orb, 
Enormous jn its growth.—— 

Buthow with equal nembers shall we match 
The Musk'e surpassing worth ! that earliest gives 
Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 

Its tender nonage, loads the spreading boughs 
With large aud juicy offspring that defies 

The vernal nippings, and cold sidereal blasts ! 
Yet let her to the Red Streak yicld, that once 

Was of the sylvan kind, uncivilized, ? 

Of no regard, til! Scudamore’s skilful hand 
Improved her, and by courtly discipiine 

Taught her the savage nature to forget: 

Hence styled the Scudamorean plant; whose wine 
Whoever tastes let him with a grateful heart 
Respect that ancient loyal house. 
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The same author thus beautifully ex- 
presses himsvif upon the choice of a 
proper situation for planting apple- 
trees :— 


Whoe'er expects his lab'ring trees should bend 
With fruitage and a kindly harvesc yield, 

Be this his first concern, to fiud a waet 
Impervious to the winds, begirt with hills 

That intercept the hyperborean biasts 
‘Tempestuousand cuid Eurus? Ripping force, 
Noxious to feeble buds: but to the west 

Let him free entrance grant, Jet zephyrs bland 
Administer their tepid genial airs; 

Noughe fears he from the west, whose reontuic warmth 
Discioses well the earth’s al} teeming womb, 
Invigorating tender seeds, whose Dyreuth 

Nurtures the orange and the citron groves, 
Hesperian trusts, snd waits their odours sweet 
Wide through the air,and distant shores perfumes. 
Nor only do the hills exclude the winds ; 

But when the biack'ning ciouds in sprinkling show’rs 
Distil, frown the high summits down the rain 

Runs trickiing ; with the fertile moisture checred, 
The orehards smile ; joyous the farmers see 

Their thriving plants, and bicss the heav’nly dew, 


The different and difficult processes 
by which the produce of the fruit trees 
is gradually improved, are thus descri- 
bed in Virgil : 

But various are the ways to change the state 

Of plants, to bud, to graft, ’ inoculate. 

For where the tender rinds of trees disclose 
Their shooting gems, a sweliing knot there glows. 
Just in that space a narrow slit we make, 

Then other buds from bearing trees we take; 


Inserted thus the wounded rhyme we elose. 
* * * & * * * 


But when the smoother bole from knots is free, 

We make a deep incision in the tree ; 

And in the solid wood the slip inclose, 

The battening stranger shoots again and grows ; 
And in short space the boughs arise, 

With happy fruit advancing to the skies. 

The mother-plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own, 

The excellence of cyder, as a beve- 
rage, is well known. It was once the 
practice in Devonshire to suffer the 
apple-juice to run into vessels of lead, 
which, being dissolved by the acid of 
the liquor, became poisonous; and 
many lives were lost in consequence, 
The disorder of the bowels which gen- 
erally attacked those who drank cyder 
thus contaminated, has been called the 
Devonshire colic. A spirituous liquor 
is drawa from cyder by distillation, in 
the same way as brandy from wine. 
The particular flavour of this spirit is 
not the most agreeable, but it may be 
purified and made wholly insipid. The 
traders in spirituous liquors are too well 
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broad, and almost round, but 
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acquainted with the value of this spirit, 
as they can give it the taste of other 
kinds, and sell it under their names 
without any danger of detection. There 
18, also, a wine cailed cyder wine, made 
from the juice of apples taken from the 
press and boiled, and which, being kept 
3 or 4 years,is said to resembleRhenish. 

All sorts of apple-trees are propaga- 
ted by grafting or budding upon the 
stocks of the same kind, for they will not 
take upon any other kind of fruit tree. 
The method of growing them from the 
seed is to procure the kernels: where 
they are pressed for verjuice or cy- 
der, they are cleared froin tbe pulp, 
and sown half an inch deep in a bed of 
light earth, This should be done in 
November, and they will appear in the 
spring. 

Apricots (prunus armeniacus). 
The apricot-tree rises to the height of 
twenty feet, with a spreading head. 
The stem is large, and so are the 
branches, which are covered with a 
smooth bark, The leaves are large, 
pointed 
at the ends, and finely indented about 
the edges ; and the flowers are white. 
It is not certain of what country this 
tree is a native. The fruit is highly 
esteemed. There are seven sorts, 
which ere—1. The Musculine apricot,. 
which is the first that becomes ripe ; it 
is asinall roundish fruit of a red colour 
towards the sun : as it ripens, the col- 
our fades to a greenish yellow on the 
other side ; it has a very quick high 
flavour, ‘The tree is very apt to be 
covered with flowers, which are often 
destroyed by coming out too early in 
the spring. 2. The Orange apricot is 
next ripe ; itis much larger than the 
former, and as it ripens changes to a 
deep yellow colour. The flesh being 
dry and not high-flavoured, it is better 
for tarts and preserving than for eating 
raw. 3, The Algier apricot comes 
next into season. ‘This kind is of an 
oval shape, a little compressed on the 
sides ; it turns to a pale yellow or . 
straw colour when ripe; the flesh is’ 
high flavoured and very full of juice. 4. 
The Roman apricot ripens next. It is 
larger than the Algier, and not so much 
compressed on the sides ; the colour is 
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deeper, and the flesh is not so moist as 
the former. 5. The Turket apricot is 
still larger than either of the former, and 
ofa globular form. The colour is deep- 
er and the flesh firmer, but not so juicy. 
6. The Breda apricot came originally 
from Africa. It is a large roundish 
fruit: the flesh is soft, juicy, and of a 
deep orange colour within. ‘This is the 
best apricot we have ; when ripened 
On a standard, it exceeds all other kinds. 
7. The Brussels apricot is the last ripe 
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of all the kinds; for when planted 
against a wall it is seldom fit to eat be- 
fore the beginning of August, unless 
the wall has a southern aspect, which 
spoils its flavour, and is _ prejudicial 
to the fruit. Many persons prefer the 
Brussels to the Breda apricot, but the 
latter is certainly the most juicy, and 
has the best flavour when planted as a 
standard. Ali the sorts should be 
planted against walls facing the east or 
west. 
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From the London Monthly Magazimes, 


AN INVOCATION. 


[* at this silent midnight hour, 
Spirits have a power 

To wander from their homes of light, 

And on the winds of night 

To come, and to a human eye 

Stand visible, like mortality— 


Come thou, the lost Marcelia '—now— 
And on thy sunny brow 

Bear ail thy beauty as of old; 

For I dare behold 

Whatever sights sublime there be, 

So I may once more look on thee. 


Or be thou like a dzmon thing, 

Or shadow hovering, 

Or hke the bloody shapes that come 
With torch and sound of drum, 

Searing the ruthless conqueror, I 

Will weleome thee, and wish thee nigh. 


For I would talk of the famous brave— 

The dead, and their homes the grave— 

And feel its wondrous silentness : 

And pity those whom none may bicss, 

And see how far the gaping tomb 

Stretches its spectral arms—and hear my doom. 


And I would know how long they lie 
On their dark beds who die, 

And if they feel ; or joy, or weep, 

Or ever dare tosleep 

In that strange land of shadows—Thou 
Whom I do call, come hither—now. 


But there thou art—a radiant spirit, 
And dost inherit 

Earlier than others thy blue home, 
And art free to roam 

Like a visiting beam from star to star, 
And shed thy smiles from skies afar. 


Then soft and gentle beauty, be 
Still like a star to me, 

And I will ever turn at night, 
Unto thy soothing hght,— 


And fancy while before thy eyes, 
Iam full in the smile of Paradise. (W., 
awe 


On the Birth-day of an English Lavy in 
India. 


7FRERE is a bond that spirits know, 
A spell that binds the soul, 
Deserts may spread, and oceans flow, 
But, far as pole from pole, — 
Love, Love, its living watch will keep, 
Smile with our smile, our anguish weep, 
No—not a sigh that stole, 
In absence, distance, but shall find 
Its image in that kindred mind! 


Between us on this birthday morn 
Swept sea and desert drear ; 
But ANNA’s heart at once was! ome 
Across a hemisphere. 
She saw the fireside circle met ; 
All that she loved,—wept—weeps for yet, 
And was in spirit there ; 
And pined to wing the rushing main, 
Like a peat dove for home again. 


‘The san we saw this evening fade, 

‘This morning on her shone, 
The breeze may on her cheek have played, 

: That touches now our own ; 

Atevening did not ANNA‘s sigh 
Breathe to the western sky—our sky? 

Nay, now, upon the zone 
Where in his pomp sits yon proud star, 
Turns nother gaze, like ours, afur? 


Then her's be health and happiness 

Thro’ many a lingering year, 
Whause image to our hcarts we press, 

Asif we saw her here; 
Oh that the tale, as swift as light, 
Couid reach her, jo we meet to nicht, 

To keep her memory dear ; 
Not one by chance or fute removed, 
Of all who loved her, all she loved. 

a TRIssINno. 
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AUTUMN TRIUMPHANT. 


L?* merry Spring enjoy her flowers, 
And od’rous Suznmer, sunny days; 

Let Winter bu..d her icy towers— 
[scorn them ail for AUTUMN's blaze, 


Childhood and Spring alike display, 
The puny sweets of se .tter'd bade, 

The strugz iig hope, th: paly ray, 
Of sunand co'd alike afraid. 


Summer and hey-day youth agree : 
Unvaried in their ¢'eaming giare— 

Sated with sweets too soon to flee ; 
No breath to coo! the riot air. 


Winter and age unsteady blow, 
Scattering th irchilly influence round— 
Struggling ‘gainst Sum-ner’s fervent glow ; 
With’ring, where Spring's pale flowers are found. 


But glorious AUTUMN strides along, 
Like the first Adam in his prime ! 

The varying hues together throng, 
And make the whole the true sublime. 


And eo should man in prime of years, 
His every tone of mind display ; 

Shew Truth’s fair smile, pale Pity's tears, 
While Honour’s lightnings round him play. 


Like Antumn’s sun his fame shou Id be ; 
Towering, in clouds of glory drest ; 

And when he sinks from mortal ee, 

- Go like a giant to his rest. 


egies 


ON HUMAN HAPPINESS. 
O curas hominum! O quantum est in rebus inane! 
Pers. Sat. i. 1. 
ALAS: how little man can gucss, 
What likeliest speaks his happincss, 

How oft we find a present care 
The way to future joy prepare; 
How oft’ner stiil that bliss to-day, 
Paves but to woe to-morrow’s way: 
Soon the stone the trav’ller sheds 
His curse, on which he stumbling treads ! 
That stone, which breaking, he descries 
A diainond of unusual size ; 
Or hails with joy the vap’rous light, 
‘That leads him only to eternal night. : 


=o 


ON A NEW MADE GRAVE NEAR 
BOLTON PRIORY.* 


By the author ef Legends ef Lampidosa, Oc. 
WEET be thy rest ! near holy shrine 
A purer relic never lay ; 
A grave of blessedness is thine, 
More rich than piles ofsculptur'd clay. 


For softly on these peaceful knolls 

The feet of hapoy wardscors tread 5 

While Wharf his silver chariot rolls 
In music to his ample bed. 


eee ee ee oe 


* The burial-place of this lovely ruin is still used, 
though aninclosed ; and a residént minister offi- 
eiates in the chapel. Bolton Hall seems to have 
been the gateway of the Priory. 
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And none are here but those who come 
In gentle indolence to roam, 

Or feed im Bolton's holy gloom 
Sweet memories of a distant home. 


Sweet be thy rest !—the toils and woes 
Of man, have left this magie bound, 
Since Beauty'sawful Genius chose, 
And breathed upon the sacred ground. 


‘Those cliffs where purple shadows creep, 
The stream searce gleaming thro’ the dell, 
Theee giant groves that guard its sleep, 
The present power of Beauty tell. 


The crosier's place, the altar-stonc, 
New echo gentile wisdom's speech ; 
And those dim cloisters, mute and lone, 
Their meck and holy moral teach. 


The shrine, the mitred Abbot’s niche, 
Where onee unheeded incense spread, 

Now with the woodbine’s wreath is rich, 
And sweets trom vagrant roses shed. 


Chang‘d toa bounteous Baron’s hall, 

His gateway greets the wand’ring gucst, 
And only on its arras’d wall 

The frowning warrior lifts his crest. 


Where bya lonely taper’s light 
The cow!'d and captive bigot knelt, 
Now summer-suns beam cheerly bright, 
And evening’s softest shadows melt. 


Where once the yelling torrent's jaws 
Death to the youthful hunter gave, 

Scarce frolic Beauty feigns a peuse, 
Then trusts her light foot to the wave. 


Emblem of Passion’s changeful tide ! 

The flood that wreck’d the heedless Boy, 
In after-ycars is taught to glide 

Thro‘ sheit’rinz bow’rs of social joy. 


For such a tomb of sweets and flow’rs, 
By social gladness sacred made, 

Midst warbling streams and golden bow’'rs, 
The priest of Persia’s Eden pray‘d. 


But far from thee shall be the torch 
Offrantic mirth and impious rite ; 

A Christian Hafez guards the porch, 
And decks the Garden of Delight. 


And only kindred hearts can bear 
The smiling peace that slumbers here ; 
None but the pure in spirit dare 
Gaze on a scene to heaven 80 near. v- 
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ACROSTIC RECEIPT FOR A POEM. 


W EIGH out three pounds of moonlight beams: 
O ftwinkling stare and mountaia streams, 
R iversand lakes, and wat'ry stuff, 
D on’tspare, but give a quantum suff. 
§ tir in an old man's hoary head, 
W ith grey cyes tarn'd, by weeping, red : 
O ne ounce of spirit of donkey’s bray, 
R ectified, sans empyreuma. 
T his mixture, sold with Wordsworth’s name, 
H as given rise to all his fame- 
LITTLE BESS OF THE MouNrTAIN. 
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THE MAMLUKS. 


—— 


From the Literary Gazette. 
SALAME’S NARRATIVE.* 


WE promised from Salamé an ab- 
stract of the interesting account 
of the Mamluks and their massacre, and 
now proceed to redeem our pledge :— 
‘TheMamlaks were the rightful mas- 
ters of Egypt, since their establishment, 
in the year 784, of El-Hejira, corres- 
ponding to 1382, a.v.—They were 
originally slaves, imported from Circas- 
sia and Georgia, hy the Kurds, who 
took possession of Egypt after the de- 
cline of the Khulifes ; and when they 
(the Mamluks) became a considerable 
number, they rebelled against their mas- 
ters, drove them out of the kingdom, 
and took possession of the throne of 
Egypt. In time they increased by an 
immense importation of slaves of their 
own countrymen, till they became so 
powerful as to extend their dominions 
over a great part of Africa, Syria, and 
Arabia ; and they had etabslished their 
monarchy under the title of Chardhsé 
or Circassians, They reigned for 
about 120 years by themselves; but, 
as they were derived from several houses, 
they never were happy nor sincere one 
with the other. They had thirty-nine 
different kings on the throne of Ezypt, 
the first of whom was Sultan Burc- 
koock ; andthe last was Ckanessooh 
El-Ghoort, who was the cause of the 
dominion of the Turks over Syria, 
Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt. In the 
year 920 of El-Hejira,wheaSultan Selin 
X ATHENEUM VOL. 6. 


I. who iscalled “ the conqueror,” was 
at war with Persia, Ckanessooh F]- 
Ghoori made an alliance with the King 
of Persia against him. Providence 
having assisted Selim, he subdued Per- 
sia, conquered Syria, Arabia, Palestine, 
and Egypt: when, on Thursday the 
25th of Shaaban 923 of El-Hejira, 
a.D. 1517, be entered the city of Cairo, 
and Ckanessooh El-Ghoori fled to the 
Mardge Debegh, in the interior of 
Palestine. 

‘ Sultan Selim having thus destroyed 
the Circassians’ power from the above- 
mentioned kingdoms, those who re- 
mained in Egypt were willing to be- 
come lis tributaries: he then stipulated 
with them, that they never should have 
the title of King any more, but they 
might be entitled to bear the title of 
Bey ; that the civil government of E- 
gypt should remain ino their hands by 
paying him a certain sum annually ; 
that a Pashaw of his own should re- 
side in the citadel of Cairo with milita- 
ry forces, to administer political govern- 
ment, and to receive the stipulated an- 
nual payment; and that another Pa- 
shaw should reside at Aiexandria, for 
the convenience of the royal fleet, and 
sea communications, Xc. 

‘They went on on this footing till a 
few years belore the French took E-zypt. 

‘Continual jealousies and wars weak- 
ened them much, and rendered the 


country miserable.  Alij Bey El-Ke- 
* See Ath,, vol. 6,p. 160. 
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bier, however, ascended the throne, 
coined money in bis own name, and 
wold haverestored the Mamluk do- 
minion to its former extent and power, 
had not the Porte stirred up Hassan 
Bey El-Jaddawi, and other Beys, 
againsthim. Among these was Sole- 
man El-Jerjawl, known by the title of 
Rayahaho, which signifies, “ Let him 
repose,” or *“ Give him his repose.” 
This word wasthe only order which 
he used to give for beheading a man, 
without the least, or hardly any cause ! 
----At the battle of Mallawi, against 
the present Pashaw of Egypt, a shot 
took off bis skull ; and he had his good 
repose also.’ 

Salame was Secretary to Shaheen 
Bey, the successor to Eify Bey, during 
the contest which ensued between the 
Mamluks and Mohammed Aly Pashaw. 
The war was bloody, and the latter 
was only enabled to triumph, by fomen- 
ting the divisions among the Beys. We 
shall extract the mest memorable inci- 
dents. Three thousand Albanians 
were sent to surprise Osman Bey in 
Upper Egypt, and take possession of 
that province ; but the other Mamluks 
getting intelligence of it, appointed Sha- 
heen general-in-chief, who, with a large 
body of horse and some light artillery, 
took up a favorable position on theNile. 

‘A few days after, theAibanies flotil- 
la made its appearance ; and not think- 
ing that the Beys were (for the first 
time) so prompt, they came, as usual, 
to anchor on the west bank, waiting 
for a favourable wind against the stream. 
They were about 120 boats ; many of 
them had a gun of good size. They 
anchored about six in the evening, and 
the people began to land, to get their 
dinner cooked ; whereupon Shaheen 
Bey rushed with his cavalry all at once 
upon them, and opened a tremendous 
fire. The confusion of the Albanies 
was, of course, beyond measure. The 
slaughter among them, without mercy 
from the Mamluks, was most horrible ; 
and the few who could escape from 
the shore were drowned. ‘Tbe plunder 
was immense; and the boats afterwards 
were set on fire, except very few of 
them, which effected their escape, and 
were run On shore on the opposite bank. 
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Many of the Albanies were taken pris- 
oners ; but, as the general in chief 
(Shaheén Bey) had given orders “to 
give no quarter,” and had announced 
a reward of one thousand paras (about 
One pound) to any man who should 
bring hima head of an Albanian or a 
Turk, all the prisoners were beheaded, 
and the heads brought for the reward.* 

‘Qn the next morning, when this at- 
tack, or rather massacre, was over, Sha- 
heen Bey returned triumphant to the 
camp, with a procession of many heads 
before him, raised upon the lances’ 
points, which afterwards were stuck all 
about the camp as a commemoration 
(barbarous vanity) of the victory ! 

* Now the pride of the Beys became 
unbounded, aad their credulity in as- 
trology was most solemn. They were 
quite confident of their conquering the 
country ; and with great anxiety were 
looking for the arrival of Ossman Bey 
Hussan, who, at last, after receiving the 
pleasant tidings of the victory, hastened 
and joined them. The whole of their 
forces now amounted to about 4,000 
Mamluks and 15,000 Bedouins. On 
his arrival, they made an agreement for 
the division of the kingdom amongst 
themselves, which was as follows :— 
That if they sbould take possession of 
the throne of Cairo, a quarter of the do- 
minions should be to Ibrabim Bey El- 
kebier ; a quarter to Shaheen Bey El- 
fy ; @ quarter to Ossman Bey Hassan ; 
and a quarter to Selim Bey Mabraingi, 
and the other Beys of the family of 
Murad Bey: that Ibrahim Bey was to 
be the governor of Cairo, and on his 
demise Shaheen Bey was to succeed to 
the throne ; Ossman Bey Hassan was 


-* My forced employment on this unpleasant 
occasion altogether was almost my death: be- 
sides the daily danger and discomfort to which 
Iwas exposed, all the men who sueceeded in 
getling one or more heads of the enemies were 
sent to me being cashier, with orders from 
Shaheen Bey for payment of the reward ; and 
willing to pay me great compliments, on their 
reaching the entrance of my tent, they used to 
roll ihe heads to the bottem of it all about me, 
saying, ‘* May vousce your enemiés in this 
state.” Notwithstanding I requested them 
very earnestly not to pay me this distinguished 
compliment, and that I would pay them wi 
great pleasure without it; yet they would 
cease doing it until I went and begged Shaheen 
Rey, who hal pe at me, and said that “‘ l was 
not a good soldier.”’ 
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to be Emir Hadge, or Prince of Pi- 
grims, which means the escorter of pil- 
grimage; Selim Bey was to be the 
Governor of Upper Egypt; and Sha- 
heen Bey was to be about the northern 
parts of Egypt,” &c. &c. 

This sanguinary triumph was of short 
durations. Mohammed Aly appeared 
in force, and on a treaty being conclu- 
ded, the jealous Beys separated from 
each other. Shaheen Bey had his for- 
mer dominions restored to bim, but to 
reside with all bis suit at Cairo instead 
of Giza, thus putting himself into the 
power of hisenemy. This led to the 
total destruction of the Mamluks. 

‘On Shaheen Bey’s departing from 
the other Beys, Ossman Bey Hassan 
approached him, put his hand upoo lis 
shoulders, and said the following words, 
with his tears flowing down his cheeks : 
—‘* My son Shaheen, you know very 
well that I was a sincere friend to your 
father, and then to you ; I see that you 
neither wished to follow your futher’s 
will, nor to listen to my advice ; you are 
now going north, and we guing south, 
but if you do not repent te what you 
have done, I shall let you shave my 
beard.”* In Sept. 1810, we left the 
other Beys at Ckorne, and came to 
Héoh, where my employer, Shaheen 
Bey Elfy, had an ioterview with Has- 
san Pasha Arnaoott, snd the treaties 
were signed. — — — — — 

‘ Now Mohammed Aly,being sure of 
the miserable and weak state of the 
Beys left in Upper Evypt, sent an ex- 
pedition under the command of his eld- 
est son, [brahim Pashd, to drive them 
out of the kingdom. He pursued them 
as far as Ibrim,till they were compelled 
to take refuge in Dongold and Nubia. 

‘ Having thus succeeded in clearing 
the kingdom trom the greatest part of 
them, he (Mohammed Aly) turned his 
attention to an atrocious plan to extir- 
pate the rest, who had believed his sin- 
cerity, and were at his mercy.— When 


his first expedition against the Wahha- 
bies, in 1811, was nearly ready, and 
the troops were encamped at Berket 


* The most indignant act that can be offer- 
ed to a chief, or to any respectable Mohamme- 
dan, espectally an old man, is that of shaviug 
off his beard after its being grown. 
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El-hudge, out of Cairo, he gave a pub- 
lic notice that his second son, Tssin 
Pasha, was to be created general in 
chief of the expedition against * the 
Anti-Mohammedans,” and therefore all 
the military chiefs, including the Beys, 
of course, were requested to attend the 
function at the citadel, on Friday 
morning, the 6th Sufar, 1226 of El- 
Hejira (22d Feb, 1811, A.D.) and to 
form the procession of his son to the 
cainp in Berket El-hadze. 

‘Every preparation of splendour and 
luxury was, naturally, exerted by every 
chief as much as possible, for the hon- 
our of the Pasha and his son, particular- 
ly being on a religious enterprise. 

* The intended, but horrid and mourn- 
ful Friday came, when Shaheen Bey 
Eify collected all the Beys under his 
order (except Ahmed Bey, who was 
then on some business at Dushovr) at 
his palace ; the whole of whom were 
the most elegant Circussiuns and Geor- 
gians, accompanied by their favourite 
Mamluks, dressed in the richest uni- 
forms, armed with the most splendid 
arms, and mounted on the finest horses ! 
They left their homes, wives, and chil- 
ren, about nine o'clock in the morning, 
and proceeded on a grand procession 
through the city to the citadel, as inno- 
cently as so many lambs to the butchery! 

‘After they were gone I mounted my 
ass, and went tothe citedel. My cu- 
riosity induced me to go to the anti- 
drawing-room of the Pasha’s apartments, 
where I saw that the door of the draw- 
ing room with the shutters of the wio- 
dows at the sides were shutup. I con- 
trived to make my way thro’ the multi- 
tude ofa mixture of rude troops, (who 
were rather surprised to see me,the only 
Christian there,) ull [ succeeded in get- 
ting a position by the side of the win- 
dows; but not without being insulted 
several times. However I ventured to 
peep through the shutters, where I saw 
Mohammed Aly, Shaheen Bey Elfy, 
Hassan Pusha, Tuher Pasha, and Ah- 
med Bey Arnoott, or the Albanies, con- 
versing together, and smoking their 
pipes, A balf of an bour after, the 
kahkid Bey was called in, and ordered 
to bring the pellice intended for the in- 
vestment of Mohammed Aly’s son, to 
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be inspected by Shaheen Bey and the 
others, The pellice was brought and 
highly admired by every one of them. 
I heard the kakhia Bey saying, that its 
value was 25,000 piastres, about 10004. 
~ Mohammed Aly inquired whether T'és- 
stn Push, his son, and every necessary 
for the procession, were ready,and ask- 
ed the kakhia Bey if all the military 
chiefs had come. He then desired 
Shaheen Bey to superintend, togetber 
with the kakhia Bey, the arrangements 
of the procession, and to prepare all the 
Beys, of whom he was the head, to pre- 
cede immediately before his son and 
court! Shaheen Bey, of course, on the 
Pasha’s request left the room, and went 
with the kakhia Bey to the great divan, 
where all the other Beys and chiefs 
_ were ; and he began to direct them 
how to proceed in the procession with 
their respective suites. Meanwhile the 
kakhia Bey was recalled into the draw- 
iIng-room again, where, after his arrival, 
the door and shutters were re-shut up, 
and strict orders given that nobody 
should approach the windows. 

‘ Mohammed Aly, Hassan Pasha, Ta- 
hér Pasha, Ahméd Bey Arnadolt, 
and the kakhid Bey, remained in a deep 
conversation about an hour, when the 
inhuman and bloody plot was arranged : 
till this moment, none of them was aware 
of Mohammed Aly’s atrocious design ! 
Even the kakhia Bey himself, who is 
his prime minister, knew nothing of it ! 

‘ After the sanguinary consultation 
was over, the kakhia Bey returned to 
the great divan, where Tdsstin Pashd 
was playing and laughing with Sha- 
heen Bey and the others. He (the 
kakbia) desired him to walk to his fath- 
er’s apartments, together with the great 
chiefs there, On bis arrival in the 
drawing-room, the pellice was put over 
his shoulders, and be went and kissed 
his father’s hand. Terrible exclama- 
tions now of prayers for the Sultan and 
the Pasha, with cheers of hope for the 
victory, were heard all over the castle, 
which was completely crowded with 
soldiery. The Beys, as well as the 
other chiefs, paid their congratulations 
to the Pasha and his proclaimed son, 
and went to form the procession. The 
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cavalcade began at first with the Janis- - 
saries, who proceeded on foot from the 

court of the castle, followed by the Da- 

lies, ‘The Albanies cavalry were the 
next to them who went out of the cas- 

tle; and the innocent Beys were the 

last who preceded the Pasha’s son. 

More than an hour elapsed till the whole 

of them left the court of thecastle. Mo- 
hammed Aly now came out of his apart- 

meot, accompanied by Hassan Pasha 
Arnadott only, and wentto a small 

room on the stair-case of the divan, 
looking over the court of the castle. 

He appeared to me very much agitated, 

and in a state of the utmost uneasiness 

—his eyes and face looked fiercely, and 

full of blood—he was dressed in a blue 

garment, pink robe, and pink turban : 

—he is a well-shaped man, about five 

feet six inches high, of light sharp eyes, 

aod reddish beard. 

‘When the court became less crowd- 
ed, and the cavalcade was yet going out 
of the principal entrance, I went through 
the ruins at the west side of the citadel, 
by the remains of the ancient building 
called Joseph’s hall, which is a short 
cut, and I came just in contact at the 
top of the descent (the walls of which 
were immensely crowded with troops, 
where is a wooden railed gate made by 
the French,) with the end of the Bey’s 
cavalry ; I stopped to see Tésstsn Pasha 
passing, intending then to go out of the 
east gate, where I had left my servant 
witb the ass, and to proceed to see the 
whole procession through the city. 
But while standing there, among the 
soldiery, and when the last, except a 
few, of the Beys’ horsemen had passed, 
I saw, to my utmost horror, (nay, not 
myself only, but every one ofthe crowd, 
even Téssun Pasha himself, saw) the 
gate closed, and Ahmed Bey Arnaoott, 
running about the walls and screaming 
to the troops “ fire ;” who, being not 
aware of the plot, and seeing that if 
they had extended their arms with the * 
pistols, they must touch, with the muz- 
zles, either a head or a part of a human 
body, were rather at a loss where to fire, 
and did not fire immediately ! Where- 
upon Abmed Bey himself took out his 
pistol and fired it atone of the Beys; 
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by doing which, a horrible and unfail- 
ing fire was, of course, opened upon 
them from every direction. The spec- 
tacle of the poor innocent victims falling 
off their horses from one side and from 
the other, was most awful to eve- 
ry human sense. The languid scream- 
ing of them was most shocking to the 
feelings ; and the terror altogether was 
beyond imagination! The few of 
them who by chance were not killed or 
wounded by the first fire, alighted from 
their horses, but being so dreadfuily 
confined within that narrow passage, 
could not assist themselves at all; and 
when the railed gate was opened, after 
the first firing, they ran (as I did my- 
self) into the castle, seeking for mercy. 
But with the utmost degree of atrocity, 
they were pursued by the soldiery, and 
picked up one by one ! 
‘ShaheenBey was found among them, 
slightly wounded in his head and arm : 
he requested the soldiers who took him, 
to carry him to the preseuce of Moham- 
med Aly, who, on hearing that Shaheen 
Bey mH was stil alive, was 30 brutish 
and barbarous as to order, without hes- 
itation, his head to be emmediately 
brought to him ! and all the other Beys 
who were taken prisoners to be also 
beheaded! Poor Shaheen Bey was 
carried to the door of the mosque, east 
of the ruins of Joseph’s Hall, and there 
ended his existence. His head was 
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brought to Mohammed Aly, then most 
cruelly sent to his unhappy wife! After- 
wards it was skinned, the skin filled up 
with straw, and sent to Constantinople. 

‘ The prisoners, or the other Beys, 
were taken to the stable under the great 
divan, and from the back gate were car- 
ried, like lambs, one after the ether, to 
the ruins by the south wall of the castle, 
where, to the horror of every feeling of 
sensibility, they were most inhumaoly 
beheaded ! 

* Dromedaryers were now dispatched 
with orders from Mohammed Aly to 
the governors of every province, to seize 
all the Mamluks who might be found, 
or have been sent by Shaheen Hey on — 
business, in the villages, and send them 
io chains to Cairo. 

‘ About 200 of these unfortunates were 
collected from the country, and sent to 
Old Cairo, where they likewise were 
most barbarously beheaded. The whole 
number of the poor innocent victims of 
this most atrocious and horrible massa- 
cre, (of which no human sense could 
form an idea,) was between 6 and 700! 

© Thus the Mamluks were extirpated 
from Egypt, and the house of Eify ex- 
tinguished, except Emeen Bey* and 
Ahmed Bey, who by receiving a letter 
from bis wife at Cairo, succeeded in ef- 
fecting his escape to Nubia.’ 


* One of the slaves who had been with Elfy Bey in 
England. 
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Extracted from Blackwood's (Ed.) Magazine. 


HE Doctor commences his treatise 

with some allusions to a former 
work, in which he had embodied his 
views of the structure of some of the 
most important parts of the human 
frame, and remarks, that however well 
these may be entitled to the first place 
in rank and estimation, without instru- 
ments of locomotion, they would be of 
no avail to their professor, Motion, 
he well observes, is a thing so familiar 
to us, that we are little capable of re- 
flecting on its true nature or import- 
ance; and yet, he continues, had man 
never before perceived motion, the 


slightest movement would have been, 
in his eyes, a more remarkable pheno- 
menon “than the seeming trunk ofa 
tree to the more experienced observer, 
when it turns suddenly round upon 
him zn all the characters and reality of 
a crocodile.” He then goes on to no- 
tice, that animal motion differs from 
all other natural motion in being more 
complex. 

“Unlike the chemical motions a- 
mongst the particles of matter—unlike 
the rushing of the loose element of water 
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to its level, or of the looser element of 
air to its equilibriuin—uulike the sub- 
lime gliding of wo:lds, these projectiles 
of Deity, through empty unresisting 
space—animal motion is performed by 
acomplicate machinery, which has to 
work, by its own exertions, its labo- 
rious and definite way, step by step, 
through a resisting medium. This 
animal machinery is composed of a solid 
frame-work of various bones, curiously 
joined together into one firm moveable 
instrument, upon which 1s fixed a com- 
plexture of muscular and tendinous 
ropes, so constituted as to be capable of 
drawing in indefinitely various degrees 
of force, velocity, and extent, and so 
arranged asto be capable of pulling in 
every moveable direction.” 

The truth is that this difference ob- 
tains between animal motion and all 
other motion, of whatever kind ; for 
whatever motion is apparently more 
complex than animal motion, is in fact 
nothing more than the result and crea- 
tion of animal motion—and could not 
have existed, or continue to exist, with- 
out the exertion of man’s hands and 
feet. The work of a clock can spin 
out motion for a length of time—but 
can itever produce so much of the ori- 
ginal momentum which sets the mo- 
tion a-going as would bruise the mi- 
nutest fibre of the most airy down? 

On the motion of fish the Doctor has 
some very interesting remarks, which, 
we confess, much as we are skilled in 
all the mysteries of angling, were quite 
novel to us. [tis wonderful how long 
one may go on hooking trout and 
spearing salmon, without taking one 
single philosophical view of the na- 
tural style of motion practised by these 
victims of our art and malice. We 
think nothing of them, except as things 
catchable, and perhaps as things eat- 
able.’ Indeed it would be a cruel piece 
of mockery in a bloody tormeotor, such 
as Isaac Walton or ourselves, ever to 
affect any pleasure in any merely inno- 
ceat kind of contemplation of the 
“mute children of ocean,” as Atschy- 
lus calls them. But Dr. Cross, we sup- 
ei is no angler, and while others 

ve, been in cold blood butchering 
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cold-blooded animals all their days, he 
has more humanely and wisely been 
speculating oo the admirable mecha- 
nism of their frames and motions. 
Nothing can be more ingenious than 
the following passage. 

“* The shape best calculated for mov- 
ing onward and about is represented by 
the salmon—long trom bead to tail— 
deep from back to breast—narrow from 
side to side. But how is the animal 
with such a shape duly to maintain 
such a critical position, more especially 
as there is a continual tendency, from 
the preponderancy of the back, to turn 
upside down, as it seems in a dead fish 
floating in the water. The equality of 
the fish to the watar, in point of specific 
gravity, adds to the difficulty of main- 
taining the evenly posture. The whole 
bodily arrangement of the fish, in short, 
seems tO conspire against the posture 
which it must and does maintain during 
life. What plan does Nature adopt in 
this seeming emergency? She just 
avails herself of all these apparent dis- 
advantayes, and turns them to the very 
best account, She furnishes the animal 
with fins, which it beboves assiduously 
to ply in resistance to this tendency of 
the hody to turn upside down. This 
is a device that so combines simplicity 
with utility as to transcend al] ordinary 
mechanical contrivances. From the 
simple arrangement of making tbe back 
heavier than the belly, the fins must 
labour to sustain the body against a 
weight, whose tendency is merely to 
turn it upside down, with the same ac- 
tivity and perseverance that are necessary 
to counteract a weight, whose tendency 
is to drag the animal to the bottom. 
Thus the fish, by keeping the finsin 
constant and active play, possesses all 
the steadiness that weight can confer 
without the continual disadvantage of 
sinking. This buovancy of the lower 
part of the body virtually constitutes a 
standing, upon which the upper and 
heavier part must he constantly poised ; 
so thatthe fish, though equal in specific 
gravity to the water, and equally pressed 
by it on all sides, has a centre of gravity 
to balance upon a base of sup;ort. To 
maintain the equilibrium, aod to adjust 
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the position of the body to the direction 
of the course, is almost the whole duty 
belonging to those fins that are arranged 
over the body; while the tail fin is the 
main instrument of motion—of turning 
round, and of darting forward. Nay, 
it is astonishing how long a fish, cropped 
of all the other fins, can balance itself, 
or cen recover the balance when lost, 
with the tail fin alone, as if it were para- 
mount; until by the extraordinary ex- 
ertion, necessarily called forth, the 
animal at length becomes exhausted, by 
and bye begins to reel, then fairly turns 
up its belly, and ere long expires. The 
tail fin, towards which the anatomist 
finds so much muscle disposed on each 
side, acts at once as belm and paddle. 
Thus the fish, by strikipg the tail to the 
right, wheels to the left; by striking it 
to the left, wheels to the nght; and by 
striking it doubly to right and left, or to 
left and right, darts forward with a ra- 
pidity which often escapes the acutest 
eye. It is almost incredible how the 
salmon, in prosecuting its instinctive 
route up fresh-water streams, by a few 
lashes with the tail inthe pool below, 
surmouatscascades of remarkable height, 
It is scarcely requisite to mention, that 
the rapidity of swimming is proportion- 
al, other circumstances being equal to 
the size of fish.” 

But fishes are not the only tenants 
of the deep—there are abundance of 
animals which make use of the air on 
the surface of the water, as well as of 
the food that is below—these are whales 
—dolphins—sea-unicorns, &c.&c. whio 
do not breathe water by means of gills, 
but pure air by means of lungs, chest, 
aod nostrils, opening at the top of the 
head—in the common language of ma- 
riners, ‘ blowing fishes.” * 

“« Enjoying warm blood, a more com- 
plete circulation, a more vigorous life, 
aod a more eflicient structure, these 
animals prey upon fishes, properly so 
called, and hold the government of the 
mighty deep by the right of strength, 
and upon the principle of rapacity. 
Their blubber, from being lighter than 
water, enables them to dispense with 
air-bags ; and, from being a slow con- 
ductor of heat, enables thei to maintain 
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ahigh temperature io the midst of so 
cold a medium. For enabling them to 
ascend to the surface for breath, and 
then to dive into the deep for food, the 
tail fins are flattened horizontally. 
Comparative anatomists have idly and 
falsely endeavoured to find an analogy 
between the pectoral and abdominal 
fins of cold-blooded fishes, and the fore 
and hind extremities of quadrupeds. 
Warm blooded cetaceous animals, 
however, with their four fins, two on 
the chest, and two on the tail, are vir- 
tually quadrupeds in the midst of the 
ocean. ‘The pectoral fins resemble the 
anterior extremities of quadrupeds, in 
function, in situation, and even in struc- 
ture; but, as the purpose of Nature is 
not to satisfy the comparative anatomist, 
by carrying out analogies, but to furnish 
the animal with organs most suitable 
for swimming, so the two tail fins re- 
semble the posterior extremities of 
quadrupeds, not 30 much in structure as 
in function. Io the amphibious seal 


_and sea-cow, the two hind extremities, 


stretching backwards, and approximat- 
ing toward each other, resemble tail 
fius, and thus form a connecting link 
between the bind extremities of cetaceous 
animals, and of quadrupeds. The 
natural history of cetaceous animals has 
been but little studied. What hinders 
their variety and gradation to extend 
upwards to water monkeys, whose 
shyness arising from superior cunning, 
and whose nimbleness arising from 
superior structure, may have enabled 
them, amid the trackless unfathomable 
Ocean, so as to elude human ken, as to 
have hitherto held naturalists sceptical 
with regard to the existence and nature 
of mermaids. Indeed man has buta 
scanty knowledge of the inhabitants of 
the deep. Of the various aqueous 
strata, and their anpropriate inbabitants, 
he knows but Iittle; for the few which 
he entangles and drags up, can give 
him but litle information of the swarm- 
ing multitudes and varieties that are 
lett behind, In the fathomless depths 
and recesses of the pervading ocean, 
miles below the surface, there may 
dwell numberless creatures which the 
heht of day has never reached, and to 
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whose retreats the grasping hand of 
man can never penetrate.” 

The motions of birds are discussed 
in a manner equally agreeable. These, 
‘as most of our readers may have ob- 
served, have a twofcld locomotion, and 
two sorts- of locomotive instruments, 
1. e, they both hop and fly, and have 
both legs and wings. Their legs are, 
comparatively speaking, very inefti- 
cient members—serving little purpose 
but that of hopping about and alight- 
iog—and being quite inadequate for 
flight or pursuit. They have never- 
theless a very curious structure, and 
yet not more curious than simple. 
We all know, that in our bodies the 
muscles which bend the toes are part- 
ly in the leg, partly in the thigh, and 
are connected together in such a way, 
that a bending of the limb produces 
an instantaneous contraction ofthe toes ; 
sothat the weight of the body, which 
bends the thighs and legs, forces the 
toes at every step to grasp the ground. 
“* It is,” says the Doctor, “in virtue of 
this contrivance that a bird can sleep 
securely on the highest twig ; nor can 
the perch be left without an extension 
of the limbs, which simultaneously 
loosens the toes from the hold, and 
projects the body into the air.” After 
explaining the structure of the wing at 
great length, he mukes a digression, 
touching the well-known wish of all 
childrea and true lovers, viz. that the 
human race had been equipped with 
wings. He remarks, first of all, that 
the possession of wings is not a matter 
of so great utility asis generally supposed 
by those who want them. Birds, in 
spite of their wings, are generally the 
prey of terrestrial animals—witness the 
moors at this moment stained with 
blood by so many erratic brethren of 
the quill. Moreover, the excessive 
locomotive talents of birds seems to 
engross them so much as to render 
them nearly unfit for any other kind 
of exertion. Even with wings, as 
the doctor sapiently insinuates, the 
greater part of mankind, and the 
whole of womuankind are too volatile. 
What would have been the use of 
boarding-schools had young ladies been 
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possessed of good strong pinions be- 
tween their shoulder-blades? We 
fear their wings would have been the 
only points in which too many of them 
would then have resembled a set of 
beings to which, even as they are at 
present, they are much too frequently 
likened—need we add that we mean 
ungels? But the passage 1s so cre- 


‘ditable to Dr. Cross, that we must give 


it as it stands, 

“Even without wings mankind are 
too volatile ; and with the lightness of 
body necessary to flying, would have 
been quite unfit for the ordinary duties, 
much more for the hardier achievements, 
of human life. + The aerial tribes, 
whose bighway is the atmosphere, and 
whose perches are the islands and con- 
tinents that rise at convenient distances 
out of the wide ocean, present a pic- 
ture of mere locomotion, grown into 
such exuberance, as to have engrossed 
almost the whole energy of the animal, 
and to have held the higher organs di- 
minutive and tributary. Gliding and 
hovering above, in counterfeit superin- 
tendance of the surface below,—seem- 
ing with gambols in the air to mock, 
and with the stately march of a biped 
on the earth, to mimick, pedestrian 
man,—as if designed for a moral to 
teach him a striking lesson of humility, 
and a still more striking demonstration, 
from how far the lowest animal faculty 
can be-carried, of the vast room which 
must still lie before the human faculties 
for improvement-—these feathered tribes 
are virtually but quadrupeds, with their 
four feet divided between the two ele- 
ments upon which they travel; nay, in 
the scale of quadrupeds, rank immedi- 
ately above the reptiles. The winged 
tribes may be viewed as outcasts and 
outlaws from terrestrial possessions and 
terrestrial society ;—io the language of 
Swift, by the mouth of the spider, as 
‘“‘vagabonds without house or home, 
without stock or inheritance, born to no 
possession but a pair of wings,”—which 
have thus been bestowed, not for the 
sake of animal superiority, but of reach- 
ing food that had otherwise been in- 
accessible, aod of occupying a region 
that had otherwise been vacant for life.” 
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From the bird that bas both legs 
and wing-, the transition is easy to 
the only living creature endowed with 
the five senses, and a back-bone into the 
bargain, which has neither the one nor 
the other—videlicet the serpent. The 
Doctor’s views of this interesting sine- 

is indeed worthy of the name of 
Physico-Theological. Even the cro- 
codile has four teet—fishes have fins— 
most of the molluscous animals have 
tentacula—crabs and lobsters have ar- 
ticulated limbs, as every one knows 
that has ever dined at Newhaven.— 
Most of the ‘insects have legs or wings 
on both. Even ot the very zoophites 
some have moveable spines—* the ser- 
pent alone 13 an anomaly in the midst 
of animals, and forms an interruption 
ip their gradation—a break in the con- 
tinuousness of their system.” 

‘That ap animal of such passions 
and powers should be necessitated to 
trail its length in close pronation over 
the earth’s roughness, is quite unac- 
countable upon natural principles, but 
taliies well with the doom recorded in 
Sacred Writ—* Thou art cursed above 
all cattle, and above every beast of the 
field; upon thy belly shalt thou go.” 
The sentence pronounced seems to 
imply that the animal had originally 

gsessed feet, which either were, as a 
penal forfeiture, stricken -off, or allowed 
to decay through disuse, consequent on 
the assumption of the lying posture. 
Whether this animal was chosen, on 
account of its cruelty, as the most suita- 
ble instrument for effecting the diaboli- 
cal purpose against mankind, or whether 
the cold cruelty of that animal, now 
become proverbial, may have partly 
resulted from the Divinecurse—certainly 
the Arch-fiend could not possibly have 
received a truer representative in the 
shape of flesh and blood. The lachry- 
mal gland for supplying tears is alto- 
gether wanting; and generally the 
salivary glands, instead ofsaliva, furnish 
venom, of which the fangs are the con- 
duits and iooculators. Of benignity 
there is none—sympathy there is none 
—of remorse there is none. Well was 
that glistening and variegated surface 
calculated to delude artless, eredulous 
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woman, from suspecting those eyes 
without a tear—and those ears deaf to 
the shrieks of lear and to the groans of 
agony—and that heart, through which 
the blood that circulates is cold—and 
that mouth, whose sole duty is to grasp, 
and while grasping to poison—and that 
throat which opeus wide for devouring 
—and that maw, so insatiable as to 
glut itself, at every meal, into a long 
continued lethargy.” 

The Doctor ascends from the ser- 
pent to quadrupeds, thus forcing him 
into a sort of link between them and 
birds. He observes in the outset, that 
it is no wonder nature should have 
made so many quadrupeds, because no 
number of feet less than THREE can 
assure firm footing for any piece of 
furniture—giving four feet provides 
for accidents—and four feet are just as 
effectual in every way as four hundred 
would be; in fact more would be an 
incumbrance. -The quadrupedal form 
is decidedly the best for mere terres- 
trial locomotion. Bipeds walk or trot 
—quadrupeds alone gallop. Man, even 
the most active of his kind, may al- 
most be said to be a stationary animal, 
when compared with a dromedary, an 
antelope, a Bengalee tyger, or even a 
bare. But man was not made a qua- 
druped, because his limbs were intend- 
edto serve purposes very superior to 
those of mere locomotion. <A few of 
the lower tribes can lift their paws 
from the ground in as-istance to the 
mouth; but this is only to be done at 
the expense of losing the power of lo- 
comotion for the momeat, or at least 
of greatly weakening it. 

“« The limbs of the ape, although ter- 
minated with the similitude of hands, 
are all necessary to the peculiar loco- 
motion of this curious animal, The apo 
being an inhabitant of the wood, and 
having its path through the midst of 
trees, far above the reach of the more 
formidable inhabitants of the forest, 
must sustain itself by means of its three 
limbs, whilst pulling the nut and con- 
veying it into the mouth with its fourth, 
and must ply all the four in swinging 
along froin branch to branch, so ninbly 
that multitudes have disappeared more 
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rapidly than the eye could follow. 
The ape then, with all its hand-like 
feet, is quite a local being, altogether 
unfit, even had it the spirit, for traversing 
the earth’s extensive surlace. The 
king itself of the apes, stout, frerce, and 
armed with the club, dares not venture 
far from its woods; 80 unsteady is its 
footing on the two hind feet, and so 
defenceless does the animal become 
when the other two also take the 
ground. 

“ But in the human limbs there isa 
complete distinction mto feet and hands 
—a fair division of labour into going 
and doing. In virtue of this complete 
distinction, mao has his standing upon 
the smallest possible area of ground, so 
that mighty conventions can consult or 
cO-operate—has his ponderous brain, 
instead of hearing down with the pur- 
chase of a long lever, fairly poised upon 
the centre of gravity—has his senses at 
their highest elevation—and has two 
limbs exempted from locomotion, and 
devoted to that diversified action, of 
which all that we see around us, different 
from a wilderness, are but the vestiges, 
It is this very division of labour, into 
pedestrian and manual—enabling man 
to move so promptly, so steadily, and 
so extensively, over the earth's surface, 
and to doso much wherever he moves, 
and while he is yet moving—that ren- 
ders him, even in his lowest capacity of 
a rude Indian hunter, capable, even 
without the aid of shelters, or of con- 
federacies, to face and to subdue the 
wildest and most formidable of animals 
—and that, alone with the wisdom in- 
herited from nature, and improved hy 
education, gives him the undoubted 
supremacy over the whole animated 
world.” 

He concludes the section with the 
following fine passages : 

“Ttis here that all comparison of 
man with other animals becomes nuga- 
tory. To place him atthe head of the 
classification, and to give him an order 
by himself, is but a poor apology for 
bringing him into the company of 
brutes—for placing him io the same 
catalogue with his food. For the 
double purpose of deterring man from 
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pluming himself upon organs common 
tO irrational animals and rational, and 
of completing the gradation scaie of 
animality, Nature has held out, asa 
beacon, the humiliating spectacle of a 
brate endowed with the semblance of 
humanity, actually reared on its hind 
legs, and, that the caricature might be 
complete, grasping a club in its fore- 
feet. What a humibhatigg lesson must 
atroop of Ourang-outangs, standing in 
martial array upon a neighbouring bill, 
have afforded to the elated conqueror 
of the world, in the midst of that rapid 
career, which was accomplished by legs, 
and of those mighty conquests, which 
were achiewed by arms! Let not maa 
then place his sole claim to distinction 
from inferior animals to the account of 
limbs. Never let biped become his 
definition, for there ds a sturdy ape 
which marches on two feet. Nor ever 
let the human thumbs, as if humanity 
would pique itselfupon such a badge, 
be snapped in contempt of the lower 
creation ; for an animal, whose very 
Dame 1s a proverbial term of reproach, 
can almost retort the flout from every 
limb. But although the mere naturalist, 
from his arithmetic of members, is 
unable fairly to extricate himself {rom 
the inferior tribes ; yet the physiologist, 
by his strict investigation into structure 
and function, can draw real distinctions 
out of nominal similitudes—can show 
that the lower limb of the best formed 
Ourang-outang is a very contrast to the 
shapely leg and foot of man—and that 
the best endeavour of the ape to hobble 
forward from foot to foot, is the merest 
mockery of the human walk—and that 
although the fore-legs of many of the 
lower tribes are employed in more pur- 
poses than locomotion, yet itis not ull 
we come to apes that we see any thing 
like hands, nor till we arrive at the most 
refined of mankind that we see hands, in 
all their delicacy of touch, and alacrity 
of motion. But to render complete 
the comparison of human motive organs 
with bestial, the whole bony, muscular, 
and nervous structure must be taken on 
either side; when it will be found that 
the human body, although by no means 
the strongest, is by far the most effective 
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organ of motion, and the most sensitive 
organ of touch, in the whole range of 
Nature ;—that, in the mechanical ap- 
paratus which man in commoa with the 
lowest reptile is doomed so assiduously 
to ply for the maintenance of life,health, 
and happiness, humanity holds all the 
rest of animality at the immeasurable 
distance of a contrast, and contains a 
“summary and improvement of them all. 
Although naturally terrestrial, man can 
travel throughout all the regions of his 
dominions, every-where exercising do- 
mination ;—can, without fins, traverse 
_ the great deep, and appropriate the 
finny race to his pleasures or necessities; 
—can, without wings, ascend into the 
higher regions of the thin element, 
whoce feathered inhahitents are also 
doomed to be the sport and the victiins 
of bis recreations ;—and can not only 
devote the animate creation to bis ser- 
vice, but can also endow the inanimate 
materials of Nature with active motion 
and locomotion. The immense ma- 
chinery which has brought the arts, 
especially io this country, to such a high 
state of improvement, and in a great 
measure superseded manual labour, so 
far from derogating from the human 
bands, constitutes so many proud mo- 
numents of what they have achieved : 
— resembles so many buge living beings, 
of which man, although he can scarcely 
be discerned amongst the shafts, the 
wheels, and the cylinders, is the animat- 
ing principle. The human hands are 
now becoming master artists, whose 
whole duty shall by-and-by consist in 
directing animals and elements to the 
rformance of their task.” 

All this forms, however, nothing 
more than the introduction to Dr. 
Cross’s book—the bulk whereof is 
occupied with minute descriptions of 
the human limos, the terms of which 
would, we suppose, render them near- 
ly quite unintelhgible to our readers, 
But as not a few of them may possibly 
have been walking all their days with- 
out ever thinking of the principles 
upon which their progression takes 
place, it may not be unprofitable to 
mention, that there are two principles 
on which our legs may move—namely, 
that of the spring and that of the wheel. 


Dr. Cross on the Foot and Leg. 
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Thesluggish walk—that is, the Prince’s- 
street lounging-step—of which heavy 
dragoons always exhibit the most 
authentic specimen—is performed en- 
tirely on the principle of the wheel— 
the two limbs or spokes being alternate- 
ly stretched forth past each other, in 
order to receive and transmit the 
moveable centre of human gravity. 
The energetic walk—the Glasgow walk 
for example—and all the varieties of 
the run, are performed upon the prin- 
ciple both of the wheel and the spring. 
The leap is performed solely upon the 
principle of the spring, and may there- 
fore be considered as the most simple, 
elegant, and dignified of all the uses to 
which the lower extremities of man can 
be applied. 

Jt isa wonderful thing, and so it has 
always appeared to us, what a mighty 
variety there 13 in the legs, and feet, 
and hands of men. The truth is, that 
rhere is Just as much diversity in these 
despised and neglected extremities, as 
in the face, to which Lavater has con- 
fined himself{—or the cranium, which 
has as exclusively been worshipped by 
Gall and Spurzheim ; neither do we 
see any very good reason to doubt, that 
some future ase may be wise enough to 
turn out a philosopher who shell find 
sufficient symbols of all human passions 
and powers in the configuration of the 
toes and fingers. Indeed Dr. Cross has 
some sentences which would almost 
make us suspect him of being a little 
inclined to hazard such theory ; and, 
after all, were it to be carried only to 
a limited length, we should perceive 
no harm in it. One thing is quite 
evident, that all feet and all hands are 
good in their way—that is, good enough 
for all the purposes to which their 
possessors would ever voluntarily ap- 
ply them. No man witb short, chub- 
by, flat-soled feet, and yummy ancles, 
is naturally inclined to run for a wager, 
or shew off in leaping at a fair. No 
heavy-heeled splay tooted man-monster 
can think of taking lessons in the 
qnadrille, without adegree of affecta- 
tion and vanity sufficient to darken in 
him the sure original lizht of all-wise 
Nature. But hear Dr. Cross ; 
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“ To walk is one thing—to walk well 
is another. The feet of all animals, 
from the zoophite which must be 
watched ere its locomotion can be per- 
ceived, to the deer which puts the 
promptest of the senses at defiance ; 
from that being who can with difficulty 
waddle through his little domestic 
round, to the hardy traveller whose 
route is fit to be sketched on the map 
of the world, are all suitable to the re- 
spective individuals whose subservient 
Instruments they are, and therefore 
must be all considered perfect in their 
kind. Men only who have the feet of 
a Park will venture over the dreary 
de-erts of Africa, or the feet of a Kin- 
neer will traverse the extensive regions 
of Asia, or the feet of a Humboldt will 
set out to explore the boundless wilds 
of America. A Johnson may from his 
closet be conveyed round the Hebrides, 
without either limbs orspirit for rightly 
examining these remarkable islands, of 
for estimating the character of its more 
Interesting inhabitants, The supine 
listless charioteer may detail his equip- 
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age and accommodation, may divert us 
about postillions and landlords, about 
caravans and caravansaries, may relate 
the heights and hollows and habitations 
visible trom the vehicle upon which he 
lolls; butit is only the pedestrian, the 
able and indefatigable pedestrian, who 
is able to penetrate through woods and 
thickets, to pass defiles, and to trace 
out the windings of rivers and glens, 
and to scale mountains of everiasting 
snow, whence he may take a copy of 
Nature’s map stretching beneath and 
around him, who can extend the houn- 
daries of geography, or enlarge our 
knowledge of human character. It is 
in such a traveller, and after such jour- 
neying, that the human foot cap be seen 
in all its surpassing mechanism. Ia 
the structure of such a foot, the best 
mechanician that ever pondered or 
practised mechanical powers, may be 
defied to suggest an alteration that - 
could prove in the slightest degree ad- 
vantageous, that would not prove decid- 
edly detrimental either to motion or to 
security.” 


——————————————— 
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From the Gentieman’s Magazine. 


Mr. Unsar, dug. 10, 1819. 

| Pree in your last Magazine 

that Dr. Hutton, in his * Kecre- 
ations in Mathematics,” had said some- 
thing about the Divining Rod, I beg 
leave to say, that ahout seven years ago, 
I was building a house upon a hill of 
limestone, where there was little pro- 
bability of getting a spring of water ; 
aod a farmer having just left me, with 
whom I was in treaty for the purchase 
of a piece of land, my bailiff, who was 
with me, observed that the farmer was 
celebrated as a famous Dewster, and 
could find out a spring of water, if there 
was one, [asked him what he meant 
by 4 Dewster ? he replied, that by us- 
ing a tod or twig of hazel, he could 
find outa spring of water, Having be- 
fore heard of the Divining Rod, and 
having little faith in it, I desired him to 
run alter the farmer, which he immedi- 
ately did ; and the farmer told me, if I 


could get him a hazel rod he could ea- 
sily find a spring of water, if there was 
one. Having procured a rod for the 
farmer, who, holding it in both his 
hands, and bending it into a bow, tra- 
versed for some little time a likely spot 
of ground, a little way from the house, 
and presently said there was a spring of. 
water or goods, in a particular spot. I 
asked him what he meant by goods ? 
he said lead ore, or calamy (lapis calim- 
inaris), I desired him to inform me 
how he knew there were water or goods, 
and he replied, by the rod of hazel for- 
cibly bending 10 his hands. I reques- 
ted him to show me how to hold the 
rod, which he did ; and I traversed the 
spot several times before I found any 
presaure on the rod: but, after direct- 
ing me several times how to hold it, I 
at last found a very considerable pres- 
sure on the rod, whenever I went over 
@ particular spot of ground, and I ceuld 
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scarcely keep the rod in my hands. 
This convinced me that there was some 
truth in it, and | ordered a shalt to be 
dug on the spot; and after going down 
three or four yards, the man came to 
some old workings of lead ore; but 
there was no water. On conversing 
with the farmer on the subject, he offer- 
ed to lay me a bet that he would put 20 
hats ina row, at some distance from 
each other, and under one of them | 
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should put a dollar, and that he would 
point out the hat under which the dol- 
lar was ; but I did uot accept bis bet. 
He turther told me that a steel rod was 
as good or better than the hazel rod ; 
and that it was a general practice among 
the miners on the Mendip Hills to find 
out veins of calamy (lapis cultminaris ) 
and lead by the rod. 


Yours, &c. Joun R. Lucas. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


RC 
From the Literary Gazette. 


NO. XXUI. 
PRINCIPLES AND NO PRINCIPLES. 


HE world has come to such a 

pass, (said the old Knight, as 
he was reading baif a dozen of the 
morning papers at breakfast-time) that 
Vice and Virtue are only known by 
their names; or, rather, that success 
makes the villain white, whilst adversi- 
ty so blackens virtue, that every one 
turns his back upon her. ‘To what 
purpose has a man been strictly con- 
scientious in his dealings, if failure at- 
tend his unkertakings? Or what re- 
ward does fidelity meet with in a beau- 
tiful woman, who is either left to the 
wide world without fortune, or who 1s 
abandoned by a reprobate husband ? 
She will find plenty to reward her dere- 
liction of duty and of honour, but no 
one to recompense her for-her immove- 
able virtue, and for her heroism under 
temptations. 


“| have no patience,” continued he, 
turning to an old half-pay officer, his 
brother, “to see you with a wound re- 
ceived at Bunker’s Hill, and with no 
more than the rank of Lieutenant, and 
the old half-pay, which scarcely buys 
you snuff and tobacco.” * Never mind 
me, Brother,’ replied the Lieutenant, 
‘whilst I have you I need not fear.’ 
* True,” said the stern Sir Roderic, 
taking him by the hand; “but then 
you ate indebted neither to the war 
minister nor to the government for that. 


** Look here again, in this paper ; 
Here are no less than three trials for 


crim. con. ; two baronet’s sons pleading 
to be white-washed, but remanded for 
fraud towards their creditors ; a score 
of failures, occasioned, to my know- 
ledge, by extravagance ; and more ad- 
vertisements of quack medicines, in or- 
der to repair the vices of youth, than 
would take an hour to read. — All this 
comes from the pride and ambition, the 
proneness to pleasure, and the presen 
ity of the times.’ 

Sir Roderic naturally and uncon- 
sciously combines a sort of sarcasm, and 
that sometimes humorous, with his se 
verity. “* I turned off my butcher, the 
other day, (said he) because I found 
out that be kept his tilbury and his mis- 
tress ; and J changed my banker, be- 
cause his head clerk frequents the ga- 
ming-table, and therefore my money is 
safe with bim no longer. 

‘“* Thave given my housekeeper warn- 
ing, (he added) because her daughter, 
by a footman, her late husband, is edu- 
cating at the Misses Hitchcock’s esta- 
blishment, and is learning French, mu- 
sic, drawing, dancing, and fancy work. 
I dare say there is work enough with 
her fancy. But asI suspect that my 
coals and candles, the short weight in 
my meat, and her mother's weekly book 
is supporting all this, I rather think it 
prudent to get another in her place ; for 
J have no notion of brooms and mops 
buying her a piano forte, nor of plates 
and dishes, never broken, paying her 
perfumer’s bill ; no, nor of napkins, 
sheets, and table- cloths, never worn out, 
swelling into Cashmere shawls, nor of 
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Miss Jemima Carolina’s getting a para- 
sol and retecule out of dishclouts aod 
rubbers, 

““ My d—d valet, too, dressed so like 
a puppy, that I was obliged to part with 
him, informing him that as I could only 
afford to keep one gentieman, I thought 
proper to give myself the preference ; 
and, since he is gone, I find that he has 
had a host of debts brought against 
him, which, ina little ime, I should 
have had the unperceived honour of 
payiig ; pot to mention the felicity of 
keeping his wife,who lets ready-furnish- 
ed jodgings,and who, I am told, drinks 
her wine, and tastes all the rarities of 
the season every day. 

* No wonder, however, (continued 
he) that these irregularities should be 
‘cominitted in low hie, when io the high- 
er circles, all is dishonesty and depravi- 
ty. No wonder that slaves should wish 
to be gentlemen, when noblemen and 
geatlemen descend to the occupations, 
to the vices, and to the frauds which 
would disho our the very dregs of the 
peopie,—when a man well-born, can 
turn notorious cheat at cards or dice, 
can swindle the public by his selfish and 
clumsy speculations, can turn horse- 
dealer, procurer to an usurer, or keep a 
hell or a dinner shop for robbing idiots 
of their money, under the pretence of 
passing the time by a little private play. 

“ By the bye, as I went into a chan- 
dler’s A a day or two ago, to change 
a five pound note, in order to pay the 
fare of a hackney-coach, [I heard the 
sound of amandoline, The woman of 
the shop was a dirty bhump-backed 
wretch ; but, calling her daughter, Jo- 
sephine, I beheld a thing all pretensions 
and making up, Ip a cambric camisole 
bordered with point lace, about a quire 
of brown paper twisting her locks into 
papilottes, a French shawl throwa over 
her shoulders, silk stockings, and rose- 
coloured satin shoes, ‘* Give the gen- 
tleman change,” said her mother with a 
triumphant air, proud of the opportuni- 
ty of showing her. ‘Je a’en ai point,’ 
replied this lump of affectation, shrug- 
ging up her shoulders like a wet hen, or 
rather ala Francaise. Then diving first 
dowa her bosom for a gold spaugled 
purse, and next fumbling in her rose- 
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' 
coloured satin shoes, whereby she made 
an exhibition of more of ber chest and 
ankle than I wished to see—* Ah! que 
our!’ exclaimed she, ‘I can (with a most 
affected courtesy) oblige the gentleman.’ 
Yes, thought J, you look devilishly like 
one who would oblige any gentleman. 

‘** Making, however, my best bow, I 
inquired how she came to speak French 
so well. ‘ Vy, (here the Baronet, with 
a bitter and scornful sneer, seemed to 
have an angry pleasure in a sort of imi- 
tation of the woman’s jargon)—Vy, 
says her mother, who could contain her 
gratification no longer, at witnessing the 
affectation of her child, ¢ I has but vun 
daughter, and I vishes to make a vu- 
man on her.’ “ Very kind of you,” 
said 1; “I dare say she will second 
your endeavour.” ‘She has all sorts of 
misters.” D's very g:ad that [am not 
ove of them, thought [to myse.f. * They 
spares no pains upon her,’ continued 
the chandler-shop woman, ‘ and I spares 
no money. (Here I looked at my 
change, and returned three bad shil- 
lings.) Because I vishes her to be 
above myself.’ “ Don’t fear that,” re- 
plied I; ‘ but where did she pick up 
all these accomplishments ?” ‘Oh! 
she’s just come trom Bulling (Boutogue) 
over the vater ; ity a monstracious had- 
vantage—the peace: it felicitates (fa- 
ciitate-) folks in breeding, keeps their 
children comba foe, as my Josephine 
calls it, and Here Miss Josephine 
put ber hand on her mother’s lips, cry- 
ing, ‘ De grace, Ma—mon, (syllabiing 
the word Ma-mon, and giving it a na- 
sal pronunciation :) I am sure the geo- 
tleman don’t want this exposé of our 
affaires de famille ;’ ‘whilst, by the way, 
Miss Josephine’s expose of her affairs 
was not niggardly, whether affaires du 
corps or affaires de famille. 

“« Here a common fellow relieved me 
fron the mother and daughter, by ask- 
ing in his peculiar jargon, fora penorth 
of backy, which drove Miss from the 
counter, ‘A foinish gal you kips 
there,’ said he. ‘ Fellor, that's my 
daughter,’ cried the incensed Mamon ; 
and refused toserve him, ‘ Very well,’ 
said the fellow, quitting the door, ‘ it’s 
time for you to shet up shop, since you 
can dress out sich rubbidge as that cre.’” 
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Just as Sir Roderic concluded his 
observations on the confusion of ranks, 
expressing that be would sooner have a 
non-intercourse bill passed, than see the 
money of Old England spent abroad, 
and the lower orders thus put above 
themselves, the servant announced 
Colonel Dangle, a friend of the family. 
“ There,” cried Sir Roderic, “ there 
again isa fellow who calls seduction a 
litle indiscretion,—debt a juvenile er- 
ror,—gaming an unfortunate passion,— 
female infidelity an unlucky penchant, 
—bad principle, impudence, and drunk- 
enoess, over indulgence in festivity. 

“ Well, Colonel,” cried he, address- 
ing himself to Dangle, ‘* when did you 
see my rascal of a Nephew, who dis- 
honours the name of the old Commo- 
dore his late father, by his follies and 
extravagance?” ‘ Why,’ replied the 
Colonel, in a female tone, ‘ I have just 
come to intercede for him with you, as 
he is in a little scrape.’ ‘ In prison, I 
suppose,” replied the Knight. “ Well, 
he will make a good fixture there; he 
is no bad Adonis for a niche in the 
King’s Bench, or in the Fleet prison ; 
bat [ll give him not a farthing.” 

‘Oh ! resumed the Colonel, ‘ it is 
not exactly money that he wants; his 
difficulties (adjusting his cravat) are of 
another nature. ‘ What?” angrily 
answered the Kuight, “is he to be 
hanged ? forT think you are all in the 
way of strangulation.” ‘ He wants,’ 
lisped the Colonel, your advice ; and 
first that you should procure him leave 
of absence, and next empower your 
banker to cash a bill for a thousand 
pounds, which he has won of Sir Jerry 
Goldfinch. He is obliged to go abroad. 
having bad ao affair of honour with a 
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Lieutenant in the Navy, for a trifling 
affair of gallantry with his sister, ‘I'he 
young man would fire at him twice; 
and, in returning the second fire, (tie 
first he would’ not—very honourable, 
you'll allow, Sir Roderic,) the Lieuten- 
ant, [here he paused, and took a pinch 
of snuff, then smiling, resumed, | has got 
a little scratch.’ 

Sir Roderic rose up ina rage, “ Sir,” 
said he, “in plain English, my rascal 
of a Nephew has seduced an bonest 
man’s daughter, whereby he is a villain ; 
he has plundered a foolish friend at play, 
whereby he is a robber ; he has stood a 
shot in a bad cause, which shews him 
to be a madman; and he has shot the 
brother of his victim, which makes him 
a murderer. All your fashionable re- 
finements are of no avail with me ; and 
my advice, or rather my commands, are 
as follow :—Let him marry the girl. 
(The Colonel looked amazed.) Let 
him return the money which he won at 
play. (The Colonel shook his head.) 
Let him pay all his debts. (The Colo- 
nel almost laughed.) And let him sur- 
render himself to take his trial. (The 
Colonel looked as if he was listening to 
an insane person.) If not, he may want 
money, he may be apprehended, he 
may be hanged afterwards, and should 
he escape the rope, I will cut him .off 
with a shilling, as my estate is not en- 
tailed.” 

The last part of the charge made the 
deepest impression, The Colonel pro- 
mised to convey the advice. The 
young Lieutenant did well ;—the or- 
ders were obeyed :—and Sir Roderic’ 
opened his purse-strings at the wedding, 
which was attended hy 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


THE GOOD WOMAN. 
RADY, in his “ Clavis Calendaria,” 


says, “the sign yet preserved, par- 
ticularly by the oil shops, of the good 
woman, although orginally meant as 
expressive of some female Saint. holy or 
good woman who had met death by the 
privation of ber head, has been convert- 


ed into a joke against the females, whose 
alleged loqnacity ix considered to be 
sauirised by the representation: which 
to conform to suct meaning, they now 
more commonly call * The Silent 
Woman.” 

The following quotations are taken 
from the writing-desk of an old bache. 
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lor, who, though he may suffer bis pen 
to transcribe such railing*, yet in bis 
heart sincerely loves dear woman. 


Therc’s no motion 
That tends to vice in man, but I affirm, 


t is the woman's part. 
aes ia Shakspeare's Cymbeline. 


She ie a woman, and the ways unto her 
Are like the finding of a certain path 


After a deep-fall’n snow— : 
—O, my conscience, 


‘The world's end and the goodness of a woman 
Will come together. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Woman's Prizes 
Or I'm a very dunce or womankind 
Isa most unintelligible thing : 
I can no sense nor no contexture find 
Nor their loose parts to method bring; 
I know not what the learn‘d may see, 
But they’re strange Hebrew things to me. 
Cowley’s Mistress. 
He who to worth in woman overtrusting 
Lets her will rule, restraint she will not brook : 
And lest to herself, if evil thence ensue, 
She first his weak indulgence will accuse. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. 
Woman, the fountain ofall! human frailty; 
What mighty ills have not been done by woman? 
Who was't betray’d the capitol ? a woman. 
Who lost Mark Antony the world? a woman. 
Who was the cause ofa long ten years war, 
And laid at last oid Troy in ashes ? woman! 
Woman to man first as a blessing given 
When mnocence and love were in their prime ; 
Happy a while in Paradise they lay, 
But quickly woman long'd to go astray : 
Some foolish new adventure needs must prove, 
And the first devil she saw, she chang‘d her love ; 
To his teinptations, lewdly she imciin’d 
Her soul, and fer an apple damn‘d mankind. 
Otway’s Orphan. 
For ’tis in vain to think to guess, 
At women by appearances ; 
That paint and patch their imperfections 
Of intellectual! complexions, 
And daub their tempers o’er with washes 
As artificial as their faces ; 
Wear under visor masks their talents 
And mother wits before their gallants, 
Until they’re hamper‘d ia the noose, 
Too fast to dream of breaking | oose, 
Then all the flaws she strove to hide, 
Are made unready with the bride, 
That,with her wedding clothes undresses 
Her complaisance and gentilesses. 


Butler’s Hudibras. 
A set of phrases learnt by rote, 


A passion for a scarlet coat ; 

When at a play to laugh or cry, 

Yet cannot tell the reason why ; 

Never to hold her tongue a minute, 

While all she prates has nothing in it. 

Whole hours can with a coxcomb sit, 

And take his nonsense all for wit.— 
For conversation well endued, 

She calls it witty to be rude, 

———— 
© Weregret that our Correspondent has eenfined 

his quotations to the dark side of the question. ED. 
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And placing raillery in railing, 
Will tell aloud your greatest failing— 
In party furious to her power, 
A bitter Whig, or Tory sour; 
Her arguments directly tend, 
Against the side she would defend.— 

If chance a mouse creep in her sight, 
Can finely counterfeit a fright: 
So sweetly screams if it come near her, 
She ravishes all bearts to hear her.— 

If Molly happens to be careless, 
And but neglects to warm her hair-lace, 
She gets a cold as sure as death, 
And vows she scarce can fetch her breath ! 
Admires how modest woman can, 
Be 80 robustious like a man. 


Detached parts of Swift’s ‘ Furniture of 
aWoman’s mind ;’ and for similar pas- 
sages, see bis Poetical works pussim, 


In men we various ruling passions find ; 
In women, two almost divide the kind ; 
Those, oniy fix’d, they first or last obev, 
The Love of Pieasure, and the love of sway. 

Pleasures the sex, as chiidren birds pursue, 
Still out of reach, yet never out of view, 
Sure if they catch to spoii the toy at most, 
Tocovet flying. and regret when Jost; 
At last, to foilics Youth could scarce duscend, 
It grows their Age's prudence to pretend: 
Asham‘d to own they gave delight before, 
Redue’d to feign it, when they give no more: 
As Hags hold Sabbaths less for joy than spite, 
So these their merry miserable night ; 
Sull round and round the ghosts of beauty glide, 
And haunt the places where their honour died. 

See how the worid its veterans rewards ! 
A youth of frolicks, an oid age of cards ; 
Fair to no purpose, artful tono end, 
Young withoat lovers, oid without a friend : 
A fop their passion, but their prize a sot ; 
Alive, ridiculous, and dead, forgot. 

° Pope's Moral Essays. 
The fair, ‘tis true, by Genius should be won, 
As flowers unfold their beauties to the sun 3. 
And yet in females’ scales a Fop outweighs, 
And Wit must wear the willow with the bays. 
Young's Satires. 


Bishop Warburton used to say (and 
has expressed nearly the same <entiment 
in his commentary on Pope) “that 
two of the rarest things in the world to 
meet with, werea disinterested man, 
and a woman that had common sense ;” 
aod in a note on Milton’s 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 

he observes that, 


The vine is here called gadding because being 
married to the elm, like other wives, she is fond of 
gadding abroad and seeking a new associate. 

Women art only children ofa larger growth; they 
have an entertaining tatde and sometimes wit; but 
for solid, reasoning, good sense, I never in my life 
knew one that had it, or who reasoned or acted eone 
sequentially for four and twenty hours together. 

Lerd Chesterfeld’s Letters. 
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It is certain, whatever be the cause, that female 
goodness seldom keeps its ground, against laughter, 
flattery ,or fashion. Jehnson’s Rambler. 


Three things a wise man will not trust, 

The wind, the sunshine ofan April day, 

And woman's plighted faith. Ihave beheld 

The weathercock upon the steeple’s point 

Steady from morn to eve, and I have seen 

The bees go out upon a sunny morn 

See: re thesunshine would not end in showers, 
Bat when was woman true? Southey’s Madoc. 


And shall we own such judgment? No—Assoon 
Seek ross in December, ice in June ; 
Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff, 
Believe a woman, or ancpitaph. 
Lerd Byren’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


And do I then wonder that Julia deceives me, 

When surely there's nothing in nature more common? 

She vows to be truc,and while vowing she leaves me, 
But could I expect any more from a woman ? 

Oh, woman! your heart isa pitiful treasure ; 
And Mahomet's doctrine was not too severe, 

‘When be thought you were only materials of pleasure, 
And reason and thinking were out of your sphere, 

By your heart,when the fond sighing tover can win it, 
He thinks that an age of anxiety’s paid ; 

But ob ! while he's blest, ket him die in the minute— 
If he live but a day, he’ll be surely betray’d. 

Moore's Poems by Themazs Little. 


THE GATE. 


I never saw the picture of a gate 
upon a board over an ale-house ;—- 
but a little gate itself is a common sign 
at small : ublic houses by the road side, 
and on it is generally writteo, 

This gate hangs well, and hinders none, 
Refresh and pay ; and travel on. 
I have been told of another inscription : 


Who buys good land, buys many stones. 
Who buys good meat, buys many bones. 
Who buys good eggs, buys many shells. 

Who buys good ale, buys nothing else. 
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The first English drinking ballad ex- 
tantis quoted at length in Warton’s 
History of English Poetry, from “‘ Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle,” 1851, the first 
regular comedy in our language. 

In Ritson’s Collection of English 
Songs, is one by Beaumont, entitled 
“The Ex-ale-tation of Ale,” which 
consists of no less than 70 verses. 

O ale, ab aiende, the liquor of life ! 
That I had a mouth as big as a whale! 
For mine is but little, to touch the least tittle 
That belongs to the praise of a pot of good ale,&e- 

Pope, in imitation of Denham’s well 
known lines on the Thames, thus wan- 
tonly gatirizes a very worthy man, 

Flow, Welsted, flow, like thine inspirer, beer 3 
Tho’ stale, not ripe ; tho’ thin, yet never clear ; 
So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull, 
Heady, not strong ; o’erflowing, yet not full. 

A brewer being drowned in his own 
vat, Jekyll said, that the verdict of the 
Coroner’s jury should be, “ found float- 
ing on his watery bier.” 

Voltaire compared the British nation 
to a barrel of their own ale ; the top of 
which is froth, the bottom dregs, the 
middle excellent. 


PORTER 


is said to have been first made by Ralph 
Harwood, Shoreditch; thus Gutteridge, 
a native of that parish, says, 

Harwood, my townsman, he invented first 

Perter to rival wine, and quench the thirst, 

Porter, which spreads its fame halfthe world o'er, 

Whose reputation rises more and more. 

As long as porter shal! preserve its fame, 

Let al! with gratitude our parish name. 


THE PLAGUE. 


open 
BISTORICAL PACTS REPUTING THE LATE OPINIONS RESPECTING THF PLAGUE. 


Sir, 
i the present enlightened period of 
research, all matters in their turn be- 
come the subject of serious iovestiga- 
tion ; amongst others, the Plague, which 
for so many ages has been considered 
as contagious, has at length found m.- 
ny iotelligent advocates for a contrary 
system ; and the arguments in favour 
of the new hypothesis have been found 
of so important a nature, as to be 
thought worthy aParliamentary inquiry. 
Z aTHENRUM vot, 6. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


A Committee of the House of Com- 
mons has been appointed, for the ex- 
press purpose of examining the ques- 
tion in all its bearings ; and, notwith- 
standing many respectable and scienti- 
fic witnesses gave a decided evidence 
for the new doctrine, the Committee, 
adhering to the long-established expe- 
rienceot mankind and to national galety, 
terminated their labours by coming to 
the bighly important conclusion, that 
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this dreadful scourge of mankind has 
always been, and continues to be, con- 
tagious, in spite of every opinion to the 
the contrary. 

In turning over the classic pages of 
our celebrated historian of the “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” in the 
seventh volume of the octavo edition, 
beginning at page 418, 1 find the fol- 
lowing observations on this truly seri- 
ous subject. Having expatiated upon 
the deplorable consequences of earth- 
quakes, and the stil increasing calami- 
ties which are at such an awful moment 
heaped upon the unfortunate sufferers, 
by the vices and passions of mankind, 
thus released from the fear of punish- 
ment, and having probably that of Lis- 
bon in his eye, tho’ he does not particu- 
larly mention it, he thus proceeds : 

‘ Ethiopia and Eyypt have been 
stigmatised in every age as the original 
source and seminary of the plague. In 
a damp, hot, stagnating air, this African 
fever is generated from the putrefactioa 
of animal substance, and _ especially 
from the swarms of locusts, not less des- 
tructive to mankind in their death than 
in their livea, The fatal disease which 
depopulated the earth in the time of 
Justinian and bis successors, first ap- 
‘peared io the neighbourhood of Pelusi- 
um, between the Serbonian bog and 
the eastern channel of the Nile. From 
thence, having as it were a double path, 
it spread to the east over Syria, Persia, 
and the Indies, and penetrated to the 
west, along the coast of Africa, and 
over the continent of Europe. In the 
spring of the second year, Constantino- 
ple, during three or four months, was 
visited by the pestilence ; and Procopi- 
us, who observed its progress and 
symptoms with the eyes of a physician, 
has emulated the skill and diligence of 
Thucydides in the description of the 
plague of Athens. The infection was 
sometimes announced by the visions of 
adistempered fancy ; and the victim 
despaired as soon as he had heard the 
menace and felt the stroke of an invisi- 
ble spectre. But the greater number, 
in their beds, in the streets, in their us- 
ual occupation, were surprised by a 
slight fever ; so slight, indeed, that nei- 
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ther the pulse nor the colour of the pa- 
tient gave any signs ofthe approaching 
danger. The same, the next, or the 
succeeding day, it was declared, by the 
swelling of the glands, particularly those 
of the groin, of the armpits, and under 
the ear ; and, when these buboes or tu- 
mors were opened, they were found to 
contain a coal or blatk substance of the 
size ofa lentil. If they came to a just 
swelling and supuration, the patient was 
saved by this kind and natural discharge 
ofthe morbid humour. But, if they 
continued hard and dry, a mostification 
quickly ensued, and the fifth day. was 
eommonly the term of his life. The 
fever was often accompanied by lethar- 
gy ordeliriuam ; the bodies of the sick 
were covered with black pustules or 
carbuncles, the symptoms of immediate 
death ; and, in the constitutions too 
feeble to produce an eruption the vo- 
miting of blood was followed by the 
mortification of the bowels. To preg- 
nant women the plague was generally 
mortal ; yet, one infant was drawn alive 
from his dead mother, and three moth- 
ers survived the loss of their infected 
fetus. Youth was the most perilous 
season, and the female sex was less 
susceptible than the male; but every 
rank and profession was attacked with 
indiscriminate rage ; and many of those 
who escaped were deprived of the use 
of their speech, without being secure 
from a return of the disorder. 

‘The physicians of Constantinople 
were zealous and skilful, but their art 
was baffled by the various symptoms 
and pertinacious vehemence of the dis- 
ease; the sume remedies were produc- 
tive of contrary effects, and the event 
capriciously disappointed their prognos- 
tics of death or recovery. The order 
of funerals and right of eepulchres were 
confounded ; those who were left with-. 
out friends or servants lay unburied in the 
streets, or in their desolate houses ; and 
a magistrate was authorized to collect 
the promiscuous heaps of dead bodies, 
to transport them by land or water, and 
to inter them in deep pits beyond the. 
precincts of the city. Their own dan- 
ger, and the prospect of public distress, 
awakened some remorse in the minds 
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of the most vicious of mankind,—the 
confidence of health again revived their 
passions aod habits, But philosophy 
must disdain the observation of Proco- 
pius, that the lives of such men were 
guarded by the peculiar favour of For- 
tupe or Providence. He forgot, or 
perhaps he secretly recollected, that the 
plague had touched the person of Jus- 
tinian himself; but the abstemious diet 
of the emperor may suggest, as in t!-: 
case of Socrates, a more rational and 
honourable cause for his recovery. 
During his sickness, the public conster- 
nation was expressed in the habits of 
the citizens, and their idleness and des- 
pondence occasioned a general scarcity 
in the capital of the East. 

‘Contagion is the inseparable symp- 
tom of the plague, which, by mutual re- 
spiration, is transfused from the surfeit- 
ed persons to the lungs and stomach of 
those who approach them. While 
philosophers believe and tremble, it is 
singular that the real danger should 
have been denied by a people most 
prone to vain and imaginary terrors (the 
French). Yet, the fellow-citizens of 
Procopius were satisfied, by some 
short and partial experience, that the 
infection could not be gained by the 
closest conversation ; and this persua- 
sion might support the assiduity of 
friends and physicians in the care of the 
sick, whom inhuman prudence would 
have condemned to solitude and des- 
pair. But the fatal security, like the 
predestination of the Turks, must have 
aided the progress of the contagion ; 
and those salutary precautions, to which 
Europe is indebted for her safety, 
were unknown to the government of 
Justinian. No restraints were imposed 
on the free and frequent intercourse of 
the Roman provinces ; from Persia to 
France the nations were mingled and 
infected by wars and emigrations, and 
the pestilentiai odour, which lurks for 
years ina bale of cotton, was imported, 
by the abuse of trade, into the most 
distant regions, The mode of its pro- 
Pegation igexplained by the remark of 

rocopius himself,—that it always 
spread from the sea-coast to the inland 
countnes: the most sequestered islands 
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and mountains were successively visit- 
ed ; the places which had escaped tbe 
fury of its first passage, were alene ex- 
posed to the contagion of the ensuing 
year. The winds might diffuse that 
subtle venom ; but, unless the atmos- 
phere be previously disposed for its re- 
ception, the plague would soon ex- 
pire in the cold or temperate climates 
of the earth. Such was the universal 
corruption of the air, that the pestilence, 
which burst forth in the fifteenth year 
of Justinian, a.p. 542, was not checked 
or alleviated by any difference of the 
seasons. In time its first malignity 
was abated and dispersed ;_ the disease 
alternately languished and revived ; 
but it was not till the end of a calami- 
tous period of fifty-two years that man- 
kind recovered their health, or the air 
resumed its pure and salubrious quality. 
No facts have been preserved to sus- 
tain an account, or even a conjecture, 
of the numbers that perished in this ex- 
traordinary mortality. 1 only find that, 
during three months, five, and at length 
tenthousand people died each day at 
Constantinople; that many cities of 
the East were left vacant ; and that, in 
several districts in Italy, the harvest and 
the vintage withered on the ground. 
The triple scourge of war, pestilence, 
and famine afflicted the subjects of 
Justinian; and his reign is disgraced 
by a visible decrease of the human 
species, which has never been repaired, 
in some of the fairest countrics of the 
globe.’ 

In a note he adds, that it is net 
wholly inadmissible to believe, one 
hundred millions of persons fell victims 
to this contagion in the Roman empire. 

Surely, no one who reads this ac- 
count of the plague would wish to see 
the rash experiment tried of repealing 
our Quarantine Laws; but rather ad-" 
mit the superior policy of putting the 
crews of ships, suspected of infection, 
to the inconvenience of forty days’ 
non-intercourse with the shore, than 
risk the destruction of a whole country 
by the introduction of so unmitigatle 
ascourse. IL know not upon what 
foundation exactly the arguments are 
built to shew the plague is not conta- 
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gious; Tecontend, they ought at least 
to amount to de‘nonstration, and even 
then it would be dangerous to break 
down all at once the bulwarks upon 
which our health and safety have for so 
many years past depended, or appeared 
todepend. True wisdom will ever 
point out the necessity of adopting the 
safe side of the question, by leaving 
nothing to chance. 
The subject is of vital importance to 
the welfare of the community, and is 
well deserving of numerous decisive ex- 
periments and extensive discussion, be- 
fore any departure from the established 
laws and regulations be suffered to take 
‘place. Even the very prejudices of 
mankind, in their individual concerns 
have a tendency to lead them to the side 
ofsatety ; as may be well exemplitied 
by an anecdote of our tyrant, King 
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Henry the Eighth ; and which, though 
not bearing upon the present subject, I 
may venture to mention, as illustrative 
of the inconsistency of the human mind, 
when it comes to ‘ts last trial; it will 
naturally suggest reflections with regard 
to the stranye contrarieties of bis tem- 
per and conduct. ‘By his will, he left 
money for masses to be said for deliver- 
ing his soul from purgatory; and, 
though he destroyed all those iustitutions 
established by his ancestors and others 
for the benefit of their souls, and had 
even left the doctrine of purgatory 
doubtful io all the articles of faith which 
he promulgated during his latter years, 
he yet was determined, when the hour 
of death was approaching, to take 
care at least of his own future repose, 
and to adhere to the safer side of the 
question. 


From Biackwood's (Ed.) Magazine. | 
TRANSLATION OF A MANUSCRIPT OF A FRENCH OFFICER, 


KILLED AT THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


—— as 


HETHER the lines I now 

scrawl may ever fall into other 
hands hesides my own, I know not. If 
not, the knowledge of my crimes and 
misery will go with me to the grave ; 
yet T should wish it otherwise, because 
a relation so fatal as mine might be of 
use to others, who, like myself, are the 
slaves of passion. A true and faithful 
relation it shall be in every particular, 
because I have sworn to myself to 
conceal nothing. Names only are al- 
tered ; not from any fear of the world's 
reproach falling upon myself, to whom 
it could do no greater injury than has 
already befallen me ; but because I am 
unwilling that others who were inno- 
cent, should come in for a share io that 
reproach. 

I was born in a village within a few 
miles of Bourdeaux, of respectable, 
though not rich parents. My father 
‘had been in trade, and was unfortu- 
nate, and having saved as much from 
the wreck of his fortune as would sup- 
port his family with tolerable comfort 
10 privacy, he wisely resolved not to 


risk his all upon the doubtful prospect 
of making it better. He accordingly 
retired to a small country house, with 
my mother, myself, and four daughters, 
and there devoted his life to the care 
and education of his children. 

Having learned by experience, that 
the commerce of France was not in so 
flourishing a state as to secure wealth 
to every speculator, and as his circum 
stances were not such as could author- 
ise his sending me into the army, he 
determined to breed me up to the pro- 
fession of medicine, hoping that I 
might soon acquire a competency, and 
so be enabled to provide a home for 
my mother and sisters, ian case he 
should die before them. Would to 
God he had bound me apprentice to 
the meanest mechanical trade, or had 
suffered me to follow my own inclina- 
tion, and gone as a volunteer into the 
service. But Lam digressing. With 
this view I was instructed in the learned’ 
languages, and at the age of seventeen 
was sent to Paris for the purpose of 
studying my profession, O that [ 
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had died before I reached it, and thus 
escaped the guilt and wretchedness 
which were my lot. But it was other- 
wise ordained, and I reached the me- 
tropolis full of all those delighted sen- 
gations which every youth experiences 
on first entering into lite. Yee I was 
studious and regular in my habits ; for 
though § was naturally as much inclin- 
ed to gayety and dissipation as any of 
my companions, | knew that my father 
-was poor, and could with difficulty sup- 
port me at the university at all. ‘Phis 
knowledge, and the extreme love I bore 
to the most indulgent of parents, kept a 
continual restraint over my inclinations ; 
aod I bebeld my class-fellows go to 
balis, masquerades, and plays, without 
jotoing them ; not indeed with indiffer- 
ence, but with resignation. In this 
state of innocence four months glided 
past, during which, though I was not 
without many moments in which cha- 
grin and discontent were the prevailing 
feelings in my breast, I never felt for 
any length of time what, it was to be 
seriously unhappy. But at the end of 
that time a change took place in my cir- 
cumstances, which to any other man 
would have been the cause of real and 
permanent happiness, and which to me 
was the cause of acute and permanent 
misery. 

I was returning one night from a 
late lecture, through one of those dark 
bye streets with which our capital 
abounds, .when the cry of murder 
alarmed me. [ran towards the spot 
from whence the noise seemed to pro- 
ceed, aud observed a single man strug- 
gling with three others, who had got 
him dowo and were trampling upon 
his body. Being armed witha heavy 
cudgel I immediately flew to his as- 
sistance, and with a blow — stretched 
one of his assailants on the earth. The 
other two, terrified by the fall of their 
comrade, and believing, I suppose, that 
more aid was at hand, took to their 
heels; and whilst I was employed in 
lifting the wounded stranger, the third 
likewise made his escape. 

Why should I enter so minutelf‘into 
the particulars of a transaction, which 
only serves to throw my future deeds 
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into a darker shade? The man whom 
J had saved was the Cevalier St. 
Pierre, one of the most noble, most 
generous of human beings. He was 
returning from the Theatre of Feydeau, 
when the robbers attacked bim; and 
having warily defended himself, he 
was severely hurt in the scuffle. I 
conducted him to his lodgings in the 
Place Vendome, and having promised 
to wait upon bim next morning, [ 
left him to the care of his servant, aod 
took my leave. 

On the morrow I did not forget my 
promise, and | was received with every 
mark of affectionate regard. St. Pierre 
was just three years older than myself, 
and was a captain in the 16th hussars. 
He was a man of good family and cun- 
nexions, and being likewise blessed 
with a heart of more than human mild- 
ness, he imagined himself under obliga- 
tions to me too great for him ever to 
repay. He accordingly declared him- 
self my friend, and offered to assist me 
to the utmost of his ability in any way 
which I should desire. My predilection 
for the army still continued ; I told bim 
of it ; and in a few days I was appoint- 
ed acoruet in the same regiment witb 
my friend. 

Conscious, however, that I had taken 
too decisive a step without consulting 
my father, I immediately wrote to bim 
a full account of the whole affair; not 
forzetting to dwell at great length 
upon the mighty interest of the Che- 
valier, and upon the glorious prospects 
which were now before me, The re- 
sult of this letter J awaited with some 
anxiety; but it was favourable, and 
my transport was complete. All was 
now joy and delight with me. St. 
Pierre insisted upon my shering bis 
lodgings, and as my excellent father, 
together with his approval of my con- 
duct, had sent me all the money he 
could raise, both by bis own funds 
and by his credit, [ was speedily 
equipped in such a style as not to dis- 
grace my new friend. By him I was 
introduced to the gay circle of his ac- 
guaintance— J was received amongst 
them much to my own satisfaction ; 
and ina few days the quiet retired 
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student of physic was converted into 
the polite and fashionable Cornet Du- 
main of the 16th hussars. 

About a week after this change had 
taken place, I was conducted by my 
friend to the house of Madame St. 
Omar. It was a fete in honour of her 
dauzbter'’s birth-day, who had jast 
completed her seventeenth year. The 
apartments were brilliaotly illuminated, 
and crowded with beauty and fashion ; 
but from the moment of iny entering 
them I saw nothing save Julia St. 
Omar. I was introduced to her by 
St. Pierre himself a3 his preserver, and 
she extended ber hand to me with a 
smile—O such a smile-—Years have 
elapsed, but it has never faded from 
_ My memory. [ danced with her; St. 
Pierre was still too ill to dance; I 
spoke to her of fifty things, but my 
-conversation returned always to the 
same subject. J watched her during the 
whole evening, and once or twice saw a 
blush upon ber cheek when our eyes 
chanced to meet, I beheld St. Pierre 
pay her the most marked attention, and 
a throb of jealousy beat at my heart; 
but I repressed it, because I thought 
she received his attentions with coldness. 
Ireturned to my lodgings madly in 
love. 

“You remember that lovely girl 
with whom you danced,” said St. 
Pierre, as we sat together next morning 
at breakfast. 

“* Remember her!” cried I; * I shall 
never forget her.” St. Pierre looked 
grave. ‘She isto be mine, my friend, 
on Monday.” “ Your's on Monday !” 
cried I, in a voice of anguish. ‘ Yes, 
Dumain,” replied he. ‘ Does it grieve 
you to learn that your friend is to be 
80 soon made happy with the hand of 
the womao he adores?” “Qh, no, 
no!” I replied, scarce articulately ; 
“Tam _ happy, very happy, to hear you 
are so fortunate.” 

T rose and left the room, for [ could 
not dissemble to him, and walked out 
into the air to cool my brain and re- 
solve upon something. To be un- 
faithful to my benefactor was impos- 
sible, I determined to stifle my pas- 
sioa in the bud, see her only once 
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More, and set off next day to join my 
regiment now on the Spanish frontier. 
Ob! that I had gone without seeing 
ber. 

In the evening I went to Madame 
St. Omar’s, without communicating my 
Intention to St. Pierre. Madame St. 
Omar was from home, but Julia was 
within. It was a balmy evening in 
May—she was sitting in an apartment 
which commanded a beautitul pros- 
pect of the garden of the Thuilleries— 
the casement was open, and the twi- 
light was approaching. I besought 
her to sing, and accompany herself 
upon the harp. She did so. The song 
was of love, and I heard her voice 
tremble at that part where the poet 
says, 

“ Even in another's arms, 

I'll think of thee alene.” 
I was leaning over her entranced. It 
was too much forme. The arm which 
rested upon her chair slid insensibly 
round ber waist, aud I told my fatal 
secret. Oh, God! what shall I say 
were my feelings when I found my 
love returned. At first they were of 
rapture alone; but the next moment 
the recollection of my friend and bene- 
factor came upon me, and [ shrunk 
from her in dismay. She looked hor- 
ror-struck. ‘* But you are another's,” 
I cried, “and that other is my friend. 
Qh, Julia, letus be unhappy, but we 
shall never be guilty!” So saying, I 
snatched up my hat and hurried out of 
the house. 

I flew to my lodgings, hut my con- 
science struck me so, I could not face 
St. Pierre. Fortunately he was out, 
and was not to returo till late next 
day. I sent him a burried note, men- 
tioning that I had received a sudden 
order to join; and leaving it upon his 
table next morning, I threw myself into 
a voiture, and without once stoppiog 
to rest, arrived at Bayonne. 

Here I passed some weeks in great 
uneasiness of mind, which was not re- 
lieved either by the silly conversation 
of my brother officers, or the account 
of St. Pierre’s marriage, which he in 
due time communicated. This last 
piece of intelligence, indeed, came upon 
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me like a death-blow ; for though I 
knew it must come, yet even that cer- 
tainty did not ligbten it. Io this state I 
continued, without any comfort, except 
what I derived from the rumours now 
aflout, that our regiment was soon to 
join our brave army in driving the 
English out of Spain. 

In about a month after I had quit- 
ted Paris, St. Pierre arrived, bringing 
with bim ap order to cross the Pyren- 
pees. All was now bustle and pre- 
paration ; but for me, new troubles 
awaited me. To drown my sorrow I 
had plunged into dissipation, and was 
now so much in debt that I could not 
move. What todo I knew not. I 
could not apply to my relations, be- 
cause they had not the means of ex- 
tricating me from my difficulties. St. 
Pierre saw my distress; for baving 
left Julia behind him, we once more 
occupied the same lodgings. By in- 
quiring among the other officers, he 
soon discovered the cause of at least 
part of my chagrin; and this most 
noble of men, most generous of friends, 
discharged my bills, and set me at 
liberty to march with the regiment. 

My business is not to describe sce- 
ery, nor to give a detail of the events 
of a campaign. With my own feel- 
ings alone am I concerned. Our 
march was long; but, partly from the 
constant change of place, partly from 
the anticipations of glory I now ex- 
perienced, the period which it occupied 
was to me like a gleam of sunshine io 
astormy day. I was almost happy, 
that is to say, I forgot my sorrows for 
the time, and entered with cheerful- 
ness into the sports and merriment of 
those about me. St. Pierre and I oc- 
cupied the same tent. We were con- 
stant companions even on duty—for I 
was the cornet of his troop; and we 
now loved each other as friends have 
seldom loved. 

At length we reached the army. 
We found it in front of the lines of 
Torres Vedras, whither the English 
had retreated: and we confidently ex- 
pected that our first assault upon these 
lines would drive them into the sea. 
We were disappointed ; for they main- 
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tained their position, and compelled us 
to retire. St. Pierre and I were to-. 
gether during the whole day, till to- 
wards the close of the action, when 
the throng of flying troops separated 
us. When at last we halted, I eager- 
ly inquired for him. A soldier inform- 
ed me he was killed. Inthe depth of 
affliction I sought the regiment, and 
what was my joy when I found my- 
self locked in his arms. His _ horse 
had been shot under him, and his fall 
had given rise to the soldier's story. 

In this manner nearly two years 
elapsed. At the close of every action 
St. Pierre and | sought each other, and 
met as those who love do meet when 
both have escaped impending danger. 
Our troops fought bravely ; but what 
could they do against a superior force, 
and an exasperated populace. We 
were driven from post to post ; our baz- 
gage was plundered aud our wounded 
slain by the Guerillas; till, finally, 
our generals were changed, and a re- 
treatin form was begun. It was long 
and toilsome. Not a moment was 
given for repose—not a position was 
seized, though many strong positicns 
were passed over ; and we who brought 
up the rear were harassed by continual 
skirmishes. At length we halted upon 
the heights of Vittoria, where we 
trusted that at least sometime would 
be given for recruiting our exhausted 
strength. But we were deceived. The 
English attacked us when we dreamt 
not of being attacked, and our army 
was routed almost without resistance. 
‘The greater part of the cavalry had 
been already sent offto join the Em- 
peror. Our’s was almost the only 
regiment left, consequently upon us 
much of the toil of this day devolved. 
We did what we could to check the 
pursuing enemy; but what could our 
exertions avail against odds so tremen- 
dous. After charging six times, we 
likewise fled. The enemy’s horse 
followed. St. Pierre’s troops rallied 
and charged, and I fell covered with 
wounds. St. Pierre would not leave 
me. He sprang from his horse, placed 
me before him, and holding me on, for 
I could not keep my seat, cat bis way 
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with me through the middle of the 
eoeny. 

It was night before we stopped or 
my wounds could be dressed. I had 
fainted from loss of blood, and when 
the surgeon examined my hurts he 
shook his head. ‘There were two sabre 
cutson my head, and a ball through 
my right arm. Froma state of in- 
sensibility 1 was quickly recovered, 
and put to bed; but I was given to 
understand that there was no chance 
of my recovery. Qh, that these prog- 
nostications had been realized. But 
let me proceed. 

St. Pierse watched me with more 
than a brother's care; he sat by my 
bed-side, administered with his own 
hands whatever was ordered by the 
surgeon, and wept over me when he 
saw me writhing in agony. Qn the 
third day I felt so great a diminution 
of pain, and so overpowering a lassi- 
tude to steal over me, that I took it for 
granted the mortification had already 
commenced. Believing therefore that 
my last hour was approaching, I called 
for St. Pierre. He drew back the 
curtain—for he was watching beside 
me. 

“St. Pierre,” I said, in a feeble 

tone, “I cannot die without confess- 
ing to you my villainy and ingratitude. 
I love Julia—I have loved her from 
the moment you introduced me to her ; 
and though I knew she was your bride, 
J told her of my love.” 
* « My dear Dumain,” cried the no- 
ble St. Pierre, “I knew it already. 
Julia, the morning after our marriage, 
confessed the whole transaction. Had 
I but known it sooner she should have 
been yours.” 

This was too much for me. I burst 
into tears, and, overcome by my feel- 
ings, I fainted. In dropping my head 
upon the pillow, the bandages gave 
way, and my wounds bled afresh. St. 
Pierre ran for the surgeon—he was not 
to be fouod; but accidentally meeting 
another, he brought bim to my cham- 
ber. Oo beholding the maoner in 
which my hurts were dressed, this 
surgeon lifted up his eyes in amaze- 
ment; and stripping off all the ban- 
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dages, he re-dressed them himself, de- 
claring that in a lew days I should be 
able to travel. Before they elapsed I 
had recovered my senses—oor cao I 
say whetber the sensations | expe- 
rienced, on hearing that my life was 
not really in danger, were agreeable, or 
the reverse, Now,iodeed, I know well 
what they might have been. 

I shall not dwell. longer upon my 
convalescence. lo a fortoight I was 
declared out of danger; but, at the 
same time, | was desired to return to 
my native place for the benefit of my 
health. For this purpose leave of ab- 
sence was given me, and along witb it 
] was presented with a troop vacant to 
the corps. 

The evening before my departure, 
St. Pierre entered my chamber. * Du- 
main,” he said, “let us forget the 
conversation which passed between us 
some time ago. I cannot now make 
you happy, neither am I happy my- 
self; but let not any circumstance 
break off our friendship. In you I 
have the most unbounded confidence. 
In Julia my confidence is equally great. 
To convince you of this, I have desir- 
ed her to pay a visit to an aunt of 
mine in Bourdeaux: you will there- 
fore see her when you return thither. 
Tell her that T envy your wounds, as 
they have been the means of sending 
you to her.” 

What could I say in return for con- 
duct so noble? I wrung his hand, but 
answered nota word. Oh, that be had 
put less trust in a villaio! 

I was received by my relations with 
the warmest affections, My battles, 
my wounds, my honours, my renown, 
were the sole subjects of conversation to 
the village. Julia, too, who was now 
with the Countess of , sent to In- 
quire after my health. I waited upon 
her next day. 

When I entered the saloon, I was 
introduced to the countess, who soon 
retired, leaving us together. I trem- 
bled all over to find myself again alone 
with Julia. ‘Dumain,” said she, 
“T have long wished for such an op- 
portunity as this of speaking a few 
words to you. You have acted likea 
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man of honour, There is now aa in- 
superable bar between our loves, but 
we shall stil be friends. Though I 
may not regard you with any warmer 
feelings, be assured of my lasting es- 
teem aud respect.” She held out her 
hand to me with a countenance littie 
moved, except that a faint blush partly 
overspread if. I grasped it warmly, 
but itnmediately checked myself. “ Yes, 
Julia,” [replied, “ we shall indeed 
be friends, and our friendship sbull be 
refined by the recollection that, had 
not circumstances intervened, it might 
have borne a dearer title.” Oh, vain 
delusive thought, that where love has 
once been, it can ever give place to 
friendship. 

No matter. We fancied ourselves 
friends, and nothing mure. We sought 
each others’ society with all the euger- 
ness of lovers ; and as my connexion 
with St. Pierre was well known, the 
scandalous world spoke not out against 
us. Weeks passed on in this delight- 
ful state. We were still innocent, yet 
we were every day more and more 
convinced of the real state of our sen- 
timeats, 

I had been several months at home, 
and the period of my leave was fast 
expiring. The day of my departure 
was at length fixed—I had but one 
other week to remain. Would that I 
had died before that week came! 

Let me not thiok of what tollowed. 
The thin veil which had hitherto huog 
over our eyes, the thought of a sepa- 
ration tore from them. We again 
confessed a passion doubly guilty, and, 
Ob God! Ob God! my friend was 
dishonoured. 

When once guilty of such a crime 
as I had committed, how does the 
mind of a man become thoroughly de- 
praved. I now thought of St. Pierre 
with aversion: I even wished, that on 
my return tothe army I might fiiad 
bim no more. With this was joined 
a terrible apprehension for the conse- 

uences of my intrigue, and I left 

Bourdesus witb the thoughts of a de- 

mon rather than of a man, Poor 

Julia was, like myself, completely 
2A ATHENEUM VOL. 6. 
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wretched. O guilt! thy pleasures are 
short-lived 5; thy tortures are eternal, 

On my returo to the regiment, I 
found St. Pierre promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, and loaded 
with honours. Our regiment was dis- 
mounted, and formed part of the force 
destined for garrisoning Bayonne, 
which it was every day expected would 
be invested. It was here I rejoined it. 
St. Pierre met me with open arms, He 
inguired after Julia with all the fondness 
of an affectionate husband, but I 
thonght he looked s&spicious while he 
spuke. Yet it might bave been no 
more than the whispers of my own con- 
science, which gave him that appear- 
ance. Certaia it is, however, that he 
was much changed. He was pale and 
thin; and though he still smiled beau- 
tifully when be spoke, it was languidly. 

I had been above six weeks in 
Bayouoe, when I received a letter 
from Julia, giving the most fatal in- 
telligence. My lears were but too 
dreadfully realized. She was preg- 
nant; | gazed upon the letter ina 
stupor, Sle conjured me to save her 
from infamy and death; she hinted 
some fearful things, but she proposed 
no plan. For me, my thoughts were 
too confused to arrange any thing like 
aplan. IUthought of quitting my re- 
giment, and flying with her to some 
foreign country. God! [even thought 
of assaysinating St. Pierre. The tor- 
mer idea, however, was generally pre- 
valent, but [ had no time to realize 
It; tor our garrison was driven with- 
in the walls, and the English ariny 
sat down befor the place. 

Let those who can, imagine what 
were now my feelings. Cut off from 
all communication, even by letter, with 
the woraan whom I loved more than 
suul and body, and whoin [had ruined. 
Ignorant even of her situation, and 
without the hope of being able to see 
her again, perhaps for ever; at all 
events, ull it was toe late to assist her, 
Haif mad, 1 sometimes thought of 
deserting to the enemy; hut what 
would tb-y have done for me? A 
deserter would not be trusted with his 
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liberty. Yet I was forced to continue 
thus for upwards of a month. It was 
then we learned, for the first time, of 
the change in the government. 

When the news arrived, St. Pierre 
came to me with a face lighted up 
with transport. ‘ T shall soon be with 
Julia again,” cried he; “and then I 
shail be the happiest man on earth.” 
I turned away my face, for J dared not 
look at him. - I attempted to speak, 
but the words died upon my lips. I 
rushed from the apartment. 

I flew to the Southern rampart, with 
the intention of escaping, if possible, 
through our own guards, and those of 
the enemy. It was evening ; and just 
as I had reached the gate, I was met 
__ by an aid-de-camp, who told me what 
immediately caused an alteration in my 
plan. We were that night to make a 
sortie. 

I hastened back to St. Pierre, whom 
T found busy in preparing for the bu- 
siness of the night. The order which 
he had received had effaced all recol- 
lection of the scene between us in the 
morning. ‘The regiment was already 
under arms, and at midnight was to 
advance, What horrible ideas now 
rushed upon my brain. I even prayed 
that St. Pierre might tall. 

At the appointed hour we attacked. 
There was no light, except whut the 
stars emitted, till the heavens were il- 
luminated by the flushes of our guns. 
The slaughter was great, because the 
combat was obstinate. At length we 
began to fall back. We were in the 
rear of the whole column. St. Pierre 
and I were together in the rear of all, 
mingling every now and then with the 
enemy. Yet neither of us was hurt, 
though I hoped that every bullet was 
destined for the heart of my friend. 
My wishes, however, were vain. We 
reached the gate. St. Pierre turned to 
me. ‘Now, Dumain,” cried he, 
all is over. No more chances of being 
separated from Julia.” The name 
rungin my ears-——a frenzy seized my 
brain—my pistol was in my hand—I 
fired—and St. Pierre fell dead at my 
feet. 
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Stupified with horror, I stood still, 
and the gate was shut upon me. The 
enemy surrounded me; they disarmed 
me without resistance ; aad I was con- 
ducted to their camp, a prisoner and a 
murderer. Oh what would J not have 
given for any weapon of destruction, 
that I might have at once ended my 
miserable existence. But they had 
taken mine away, and watched me 
so closely, that I could not lay my hand 
upon any other. My thoughts dwelt 
upon no other object but my murdered 
friend, till at last my intellect gave way, 
and I became a maniac. 

How long I continued in this state, 
I cannot tell; ‘but when I came to 
myself, I found myself in my father’s 
house. There were several letters for 
me from Julia, which alone prevented 
me from putting my original intention 
of suicide into force. Sie was in retire- 
ment not far from Paris, where her situ- 
ation could be perfectly concealed ; and 
as her husband’s death was kuown, her 
seclusion was not wondered at. She 
had heard of my illness, and only 
lived till she should know my fate, 
when, be it what it would, she was 
resolved to share it. If I lived, she 
would live for me; if I died, she 
would follow me to the grave, and 
sleep beside me there. 

“ Beloved of my soal,” I exclaimed, 
when I had finished the perusal, ‘I 
shall live, hateful as life is, for thy sake. 
Murderer, villain, as I am, with thee 
I may yet be—ob no, not happy ; but 
I may live.” 

Being now determined to preserve 
myself for the sake of her who was 
so soon to make me a father, I grew ra- 
pidly better, and was soon able to set 
off for her retreat. 1 found her with- 
in two months of being a mother. She 
knew not the circumstances of her 
husband’s death; nay, she heard that 
I was taken in striving to defend bim. 
““My own, my generous, my gallant 
Dumain,” she said, “ would have pre- 
served the life even of his rival.” Ob 
there were ten thousand scorpions in 
those words. 

Time passed, and the great Napo- 
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leon again entered France. Devoted 
to the service of this master of war, I 
determined instantly to join his stan- 
dard: but Julia hesought me not to do 
so till we were united. I agreed to 
this, and lived in quietness whilst the 
army was collecting on the frontiers of 
Flanders. Did I say quietness: O no, 
the ghost of my murdered Inend for 
ever haunted my imagination, sleeping 
and wakiug; nor did I ever know a 
moment's ease, except when I was lis- 
tening to the harmony of Julia’s con- 
versation. 

It was now within a very short time 
of the period of her confinement, when 
one morning we walked out toyvether 
oto a green field, adjoining the house 
where she lived. ‘There had been 
cattle in that field all along, through the 
middle of which we were accustomed 
to walk without apprehension. But, 
upknowo to us, a savage bull had 
lately been putin. When we were 
about the middle of the field it came 
towards us, growling, and pawing the 
earth. Julia was alarmed ; nor did I 
feel very comfortable, as I had not even 
a stick with which to defend her. At 
last after tearing up the grass with its 
hoofs, and lashing its sides with its 
tail, itran atus. I seized Julia’s arm, 
and placed her behind a tree, entreating 
her, in a hurried manner, to keep that 
between her and the bull. I myself 
ran to meet him, and threw my hat in 
his face. Jt had the effect of turning 
him ; but when I came back to Julia, 
I foand she bad fainted. I bore her to 
the house, but the fright, and the injury 
she had received, together brought on a 
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miscarriage : and before medical assis- 
tance could be procured she was a 
corpse. Thechild was still-born, and [ 
was left like a blasted and branchless 
oak upon a common. 

I saw in it the hand of an avenging 
God :—the prize for which I had 
waded through blood, through the 
blood of the best of friends and bene- 
factors, was snatched from me, just as I 
had fancied it within my reach. I 
gazed upon her lifeless body, still 
beautiful even in death, with all the 
calmness of a fixed despair. I took 
my hat, and quitted the house. 

Mounting my best borse, I made all 
haste to the frontier, and arrived this 
morning in the camp. ‘T’o-morr owis 
fixed upon for the day which shall 
determine the fate of France, and to- 
morrow shall my eternal fate be fixed. 
Itis now midnight; the night is tem- 
pestuous. 

Here I broke off, for the ghost of 
St. Pierre at that moment appeared to 
me. He has told me that I shall fall 
to-morrow; but why did he: I had 
already so determined it. My blood 
runs cold! my hair stands on end! O 
can | be forgiven! No, no; the mur- 
derer, the adulterer, has nothing to look 
for, except 

Here the manuscript abruptly ends. 
All that can be said in conclusion is, 
that the body of the unfortunate writer, 
covered with gashes, was recognised by 
one of his old companions next morn- 
ing. He bas gone to his last account ; 
but he has done well in leaving this 
recital as a warning to others. 
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From the London Monthly Magazine, 1819. 


Sir, 
Noo can exhibit a greater 
want of accurate discrimination, or 
a more unhappy disregard of public 
feeling, than the conduct of the Legis- 
lature iv neglecting to establish the very 
simple regulations which reason and 
experience call for in regard to insolvent 
debtors. 
The truth is, that the interference of 


the Law between creditors and _ insol- 
vent debtors, takes place at the wrong 
time. Itsanctions the mischief, aggra- 
vates it, and then tenders relief ; it in- 
flicts the wound, and then attempts to 
administer a cure : it causes all the dis- 
eases which belong to the system, and 
then evinces an anxiety to discover ef- 
fective remedies! When the lawyers 
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and his creditors have utterly ruined a 
man; when he is in gaol; and when 
all is property has been wasted ; then, 
and not till then, the legislature tenders 
its relief. But the victim has been de- 
stroyed ; and it might as well be at- 
tempted to raise the dead to life, as to 
attempt, at that period, to render any 
service to an unfortunate debtor, or pro- 
cure any restitution to his injured credi- 
tors. Yet our legislators wonder that 
the dividends on insolvent estates do not 
exceed a penny in the pound! And 
they cannot perceive that men do not go 
to gaol ull they are without either pro- 
perty or friends ! 

If it be not waste of words to argue 
with such logicians, I would tell them, 
“that all goud laws are liberal laws; and 
that all iliberal laws, are either defeated 
by the liberal feelings of society, or ag- 
gravate the mischiefs which they tool- 
ishly protess to cure, 

At the present time, the law alone is 
the radical cause of a!l the miseries of 
debtors, and of nearly all the losses of 
creditors, 

Piace debtors on a liberal footing, 
and enable « man who finds his affairs 
going wrong, to meet his creditors with 
a prospect of relief, and with a probable 
chance of getting thro’ his difficulties : 
and, then (instead of putting off the evil 
day, and fizhting with his creditors inch 
by inch till all his property is wasted, 
till he is in gaol, utterly ruined, and his 
prospects blasted,) he will, on suffering 
any heavy loss, or on meeting with any 
_ disappointment which diminishes his 
power of payment, convene his credi- 
tors, lay before them the state of bis af- 
fairs, ask for time, give security, assign 
his effects in trust, or enter into some 
compromise, which may lead to the 

ayment of his creditors either in full,or 
In considerable part ; while, at the same 
time, he is thereby enabled to maintain 
his own respectability in society. 

On the other hand, let the law remain 
as it does, that is, let it be in the power 
of any two or three avaricious, or mali- 
cious, or indecisive cred:torsa, to refuse, 
or hesitate to be a party to.any proposed 
arrangement which satisfies all the other 
creditors ; and let it remain in the power 
of this minority, to insist on making 
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their own terms (a concession which the 
other creditors cannot, and will not, 
grant) ; and then, no man will expose 
his distresses, anticipate a sentence of 
death on himself, or take misfortune by 
the forelock, but will defer the evil hour 
by every meansin bis power, and will 
seek to avert his pending ruin by all 
those means which do but render it 
more certain, and at the same time in- 
volve in one common ruin many of his 
confiding creditors, 

The law may as insolently as foolish- 
ly propose relief when relief is useless ; 
that is, when the man is in gaol, and 
after he has been there a certain time ; 
but it would be difficult, in the bistory 
of legislation, to produce an instance of 
more deliberate cruelty, absurdity, and 
folly. I propose.theretore,in the name of 
common sense, truth, and justice, that a 
law shall be passed in terms and effect 
like the following : 

“ Whereas muny statutes have been 
passed which huve attempted to relieve 
insolvent deblors when rn confinement, 
and it has been found by experieace that 
no debtor is confined til all, or the great- 
er part of his property, has been wast- 
ed, so that in some thousand cases the 
creditors have not received one penn 
in the pound ; it is Aereby enacted, for 
the purpose of encouraging embarrass- 
ed,or insolvent per sons,to make known to 
their creditors while they have property 
left. that it shall be competent for three- 
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Jide creditors, to agree to such terms, 
compromise or arrungement, as may be 
formally submitted to them, and as they 
shall consider it to be for the benefit of 
the debtor und creditors ; and thut the 
register of suck agreement, signed by 
such creditors, und certified by an at- 
lorney-al-luw, in the insolvent debtors’ 
court at Westminster, shall he suffictent 
answer in liw to all suits which have 
been or may be commenced against the 
debtor for any debts or liabilities incur- 
red previous lo such arrangement, 

It being provided in every such case, 
that a meeting shull be duly convened 
by an atlorney-ut-law, of every known 
creditor for above five pounds. and of 
every person to whom a note of hand or 
acceptance has been granted, by notrces 
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sent three days before such meeting to 
the usual place of uddvess of the credi- 
ter ; that atsuch meeting, a detuiled 
stutement of the debtur's liubilities und 
assets shall be submitted, and his pro- 
position mude ; when another meeting 
Shull be uppointed within seven daus, 
and the statement and proposition 'n the 
meantime shall be printed, or copied, 
and sent lo every creditor, within three 
days of the proposed second meeting, 
when the stulement and proposal shull 
be farther considered ; and, if accepted 
by a majority of those present, two trus- 
tees, if necessury, shall be chosen, and 
such other arrangements mude, us to a 
majority shull seem meet, preparatory 
to the signatures, within ten days, of 
others conotituling at least three-fifths of 
the whole in number and amount. 
Provided also, thut for every fifty 
miles which a creditor resides from the 
residence of the debtor, an additional 
day's notice shall be given, and the as- 
gent of such creditors, by letter sent by 
pest, shull be binding und sufficient ; 
und that no commisston of bunkruptcy 
or judgment agutnst the person or goods 
of the debtor or debtors shull be carried 
anto effect. pending any first attempt to 
effect such arrangement or compromise, 
on the same being notified by the attorney. 
And, for the purpose of guarding 
7 rauds and impositions it is fur- 
ther provided, thut all persons who shall 
fulsely represent themselves as bond- 
fide creditors, for the purpose of voting 
al any meeting, or signing any compro- 
mise or arrangemement, and who shill 
not uppear to huve had any probuble 
ground for considering themselves us 
real creditors, he, she, or they, shall, on 
conviction, be transported for the term 
of fourteen years : and any debtor 
proved lo connive in such fraudulent 
altempt, shall be deprived of the bene- 
fut of this Act, and suffer seven years’ 
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It is further enacted, that in cases in 
which tnree-fifths of the creditors do 
not assent lo the propositions made to 
them by the debtor or his attorney, in 
manner aforesaid, the said debtor is 
subject to the laws aguinst ansolvent 
deblors and bankrupts, as they are at 
present in force. 

And, to guard ageainsh unnecessary 
erpences and exactions attending the 
proposed arrangements, i 18 enucled, 
that no aitorney, for culling and ulten- 
ding a meeting, or cerlif jing the ugree- 
ment, shall be entitled to more than 
five pounds on euch; no accountant, 
for slating the accounts, to more thun 
feve pounds ; nor any printer, to more 
than forty shillings, for printing the 
stutement as aforesaid ; and the put- 
ting of notices, duly addressed, in the 
two-penny or general post-offices, in the 
presence of one witness, shall be consid- 
ered as evidence of the delivery of the 
nolices required by this Act.” 

Such a law would place the industri- 
ous traders of Britain in a comparative 
heaven, compared with the condition in 
which they have been placed by the 
existing laws, under the snares, traps, 
and villanies, to which they have given 
rise, The private interests of debtors 
and creditors would thus be within their 
own keeping aod controul, and a man, 
in going into trade, would not be pla- 
cing himself oo a magazine ot gun-pow- 
der, which,by some unforeseen accident, 
against which no human foresight could 
guard, might, in an instant overwhelm 
and destroy him. 

Three-fifths of a hody of bond-fide 
creditors, would not be likely to con- 
spire with the debtor to defraud the oth- 
er two-fifths ; and, if they proved not 
to be bona-fide creditors, or were con- 
victed of such conspiracy, their punish- 
ment would, and ought to be exempla- 
ry and terrible, 

A LIVERYMAN OF LONDON. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENTS IN SCHOOLS. | 


ead 
Prom the Monthly Magurine. 


MiA8¥er your correspondents have 
reprobated the system of corporal 
punishments in schools, but with little 


practical effect ; for the system continued 
necessary, till some efficacious plan 
could be contrived ; and, ltke all other 
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bad systems, it bas been continued till 
a better should present itself, which 
promised results equally certain and de- 
terminate. 

No School-tmasters, even those of the 
great public schools, where they consi- 
der flogging as a healthful exercise, wiil 
continue to defend the system, if it can 
be shewn that they have it in their 
power to adopt another, which carries 
with it 4 prospect of success ; but, in 
the absence of all substitutes, there has 
been no alternative but to continue the 
whipping and caning systems, however 
repugnant to the feelings of nasters and 
parents, and however ignominious to 
pupils, and ruinous of their pride and 
emulation. 
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This serves, then, to epprize your 
benevolent correspondents, aod all who 
feel interested on the su hjeck that I have 
contrived a School-master’s and also a 
Governess’s Recister of the good and 
bad conduct of their pupils ; which, it 
is agreed by all who have seen them, 
will, in every school where they are io- 
troduced, be the means of substituting 
high feelings of emulation, in place of 
the degrading terrors of the birch and 
thecane, As they are sold at a low 
price, and are therefore easy of access 
to all who are interested, I shall not fill 
your columas with further observations, 
which may wear the appearance of 
vanity, but submit the plan, with due 
deference, to public animad version. 

July 5, 1819, D. Buar. 


THE CABINET. 
From the London Monthly Magazines, 


PUPE. 

I AM aware that some soft-headed 
-™ persons. of little learning,and corrupt 
taste, affect to display superior judg- 
ment, by expressing their doubts as to 
the justice of Pope's claim to the title of 
Poet ; but the question has been long 
since decided by Doctor Johnson’s lu- 
THinous essay On this subject, wherein it 
is maintaived that Pope possessed more 
rare and great qualifications than be- 
long to most of our esteemed Poets : 
from the decision of Johnson no suc- 
ceeding critic of acknowledged taste has 
dared to dissent. If the title of Poet 
was to be confined to those exclusively 
who excel Pope, we should be forced to 
degrade many illustrious names of an- 
cient and modern times. The world 
has not yet produced more than twelve 
poets of the highest order, amongst 
whom England glories in Milton aud 
Shakspeare. 

Pope cannot be deemed worthy of 
a place even amongst those of the sec- 
ond order, where Dryden, Gray, and 
Byron stand “ proudly eminent :” but 
assuredly he merits a high station 
amongst third-rate poets ; and bis works 
will be read with delight by persons of 
pure and cultivated taste, long after 
black oblivion shall have extinguished. 


the fame of many extraordinury bards 
of the present day, who are now ranked 
amongst “* the wonderful of the earth” 
by the stupid and silly admirers of their 
heterogeneous compositions. 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, &c, 


Painting was at no contemptible 
height in South America when it was 
subdued by the Spaniards, since Mon- 
tezuma shewed to Cortez a complete 
representation, in colours, of the first 
landing of those fatal visitors, of their 
arms, their bourses, and of those fierce 
dogs, whose presence conveyed more 
terror to the Indians than even that .of 
their masters. 

Simon Memmi, who flourished at 
Sienna in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, was the first painter 
who, by way of explanation, put scrolls 
into the mouths of his figures ; a prac- 
tice which became alterwards not uo- 
common.* A piece of his is now exist- 
ing, wherein the devil, almost expiring 
from the severe pursuit of a saint, ex- 

* It must not be omitted, that Boccacio ‘imputes 
the rise of this ridiculous and tasteless fashion to the 
wagguh advice given by Bufalmacco, a noted buf- 
foon, to one Le Bruno, a simple brother of the pro- 
fession, who asked his counse! how he shouid make . 
the expression of his figures understood by the spec- 
tators.” 
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claims, “ Obime! Non posso piu !’’t 
A portrait of the same infernal person- 
age proved fatal to S;inello Aretino, an 
artist of Arezzo, in the same age. He 
had drawa the prince of the air under a 
form so exquisitely hideous, that he 
never could erase the idea from his 
mind. One night a dream represented 
to his frighted imagination that awful 
spirit, under the same horrid appear- 
ance, standing before him in a menacing 
attitude, and reproaching him for draw- 
ing so very homely a likeness. Spinello 
awoke in an agony of dread ;_ he had 
barely senses le(t to tell the tale, before 
his reason gave way, and for the short 
time he survived, a fearful insanity 
never left bim. 

Not much later lived Paulo Mazzo- 
chi, surnamed Uccello. Whatever his 
talents were as a painter, he was surely 
no accurate natural philosopher ; for in 
a piece representing the four elements, 
wherein fishes marked the 3ea, moles the 
earth, and a salamander the fire, he 
wished to have pointed out the air by 
a cameleon ; but not knowing how to 
draw that scarce animal, he contented 
himseH, from a similitude of sounds, to 
introduce a camel, who, extending his 
long neck, snuffs up the breezes around 
him. 

“ Qui ne seroit indigne,” says a 
French critic, “ de voir (en Sannazar,) 
Junon, aux couches de la Vierge ? 
Un evangeliste, (en Arioste,) s’interesser 
au destia de Roland? Et qui ne 
riroit de voir Vulcain presenter des 
armes a St. Louis, (en le Pere Le 
Moine,) pour le succes de Croisades ?”"* 

Had M. Bardon, who wrote this 
stricture, attended to the works of old, 
nay modern painters,he might have found 
mouch greater absurditiesthan those which 
he complains of among poets. 

He might bave found in one piece, 
Joseph, the husband of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, employing his art, as a carpenter, 
in forming a Confessional. 

A late Neapolitan artist has repre- 
sented the Holy Family, during their 

+t“ Oh! Oh! It is all over with me !” 

® “ How ridiculous, to see Juno assisting at the 
nativity of our Lord, an evangeiist anxious about 


Count Orlando, and Vuican riving to St. Louis a suit 
ofarmour for his erusade !” 
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Egyptian migration, passing the Nile in 
a barge, as richly ornamented as that of 
Cleopatra. 

Lanfranc bas thrown churchmen in 
their robes at the feet of our Saviour, 
when an infant ; and Paul Veronese is 
said to have introduced several Bene- 
dictines among the guests at the feast of 
Cana.t 

Tintoret arms the Hebrews, while 
picking manna in the desert, with mod- 
ern fire-arms ; and to complete the cli- 
max, a painter has allowed the good 
thief a confessor with a crucifix in his 
hand ! 

The discovery, which the world 
Owes as is generally believed, to Van- 
Eyck, of painting with oil-colours, soon 
led to a most cruel murder. Dominico 
Beccafumi had been taught this great 
secret by Antonio of Messina, who had 
gained it, not very fairly, from Van- 
Eyck. Beccalumi imparted it to An- 
drea del Castano, who, eager to be the 
sole possessor of such a treasure, assas- 
sinated his friend and benetactor. The 
unsuspecting Beccafumi, wounded to 
death, was carried to his false comrade’s 
apartments, and actually breathed his 
last in the arms of his murderer. An- 
drea, now fearless of a rival in his art, 
flourished without suspicion, and lived 
long, loaded with riches and honours. 
On his death-hed, however, the horrors 
of guilt overtook him, be made a public 
confession of his crimes, and died de- 
tested and execrated ‘by bis  fellow- 
citizens. 

aiipae ds 
WOMEN. 

Bonna, an Amazon of the fifteenth 
century, has less general renown than 
her shining qualities seem to have mer- 
ited. Brunoro, a warrior of Parma, 
saw her in the lowest state of rusticity. 
Struck with an indescribable expression 
in her countenance, he attached her to 
himself, and took her every where with 
him, dressed in the habit of aman. 
Sie soon became an excellent politician, 
and gained such an asvendancy over the 
sagacious nobles of Venice, that they 
appointed her protector, Brunoro, G n- 
eral of their troops, with a iarge salary. 


Tuinking herself hound to share with 
t+ C. Algarotti. 
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her hushaad (for such he was now be- 
come) the dangers to which she had in- 
troduced him, she fougbt by his side at 
the head of his troops, stormed the 
strouzest fortresses, aud secouded bim 
with vigour and success, in the detence 
of Negropont, against the Mabometans. 
She died in 1416, leaving bebind ber 
an almost unequalled reputation tor ad- 
dress and bravery. 


A celebrated female saint (Theresa) 
used to describe the Devil as, * An un- 
happy being, who never could koow 
what it was to love.” 


The Germans, according to Tacitus, 
believed that there was something di- 
_ vine in young women. =‘ Inese quine- 

tiam sanctum aliquid, et providum, pu- 
tant.” . 


After reading this elegant compliment 
paid by pagans and barbarians to the 
fair-sex, what shall we say to a Council 
of enlightened Prelates, held at Macon, 
in France, who had very hot disputes 
concerning the pretensions of women to 
be human creatures! Happily, for the 
honour of common sense, the claim of 
the ladies was allowed. 


From the creation to the present day, 
women have made men what they please. 
If however, any particular description of 
persons have been, more than others, 
their own, we must name soldiers, in- 
cluding the heroes of ancient story, 
Sampson, David, and Solomon. Marc 
Anthony and Belisarius, with hundreds 
more, afford proof enough of this posi- 
tion. In later times, John Banier, one 
of the best generals Kurope ever knew, 
and an eleve of the great Gustavus Adol- 
phus, gained his glory by one woman, 
and lost itby another. While the wife 
whom he brought trom Sweden lived, 
he was successful in every undertaking. 
She accompanied him every where, reg- 
ulated all his enterprises, and pointed 
out the path to glory. She died, and 
his d--spair at first prompted him to fol- 
low her. At her funeral, however, the 
view of a lovely youngGerman Princess, 
checked his grief, and made him love 
again. Tho’ late in life, he performed 
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all those pranks which youth alone can 
render supportable. He ran extreme 
hazards to catch a glance of his mistress; 
he consumed whole nights in drioking 
bumpers to ber health; and, when he 
obuwined her hand, he made such ex- 
travagantly noisy rejoicings, that all the 
country round thought a bloody contest 
was deciding in the field. This second 
race of love was, however, very short. 
He died in six weeks, having first egre- 
giously tarnished his fame as a General, 
by a total neglect of his military duty. 


We excuse, in a late great writer, his 
narrow party spirit, his ungentleman- 
like behaviour to those who sought his 
acquaintance,* and his ingratitude to 
his hospitable entertainers in the North,t 
in consideration of those early distresses 
which prevented his keeping that kind 
of company which might have softened 
his rugged demeanor into politeness. 
But when we read the following delib- 
erate abuse of the fair sex, and reflect, 
that, at the time the critic was penning 
this gross and untrue assertion, he was 
in the daily habit of receiving the most 
delicate and unremitted attentions 
from an accomplished woman, who 
was no. otherwise attached to him, 
than by the ties of friendship, and by 
pity for hissickly frame, who is it that 
could restrain himself from a wish to 
toss the unmanly author in a blanket, al- 
though Rasselas peeped out of one of 
bis pockets, and the Rambler from an- 
other ? 

Jn comparing the Lutrin with the 
Rape of the Lock, he says, ‘‘ the freaks, 
and humours, and spleen, and vanity of 
women, as they embroil families in dis- 
cord, and fill houses with disquiet; do 
more to obstruct the happiness of life in 
a year, than the ambition of the clergy 
in many centuries.” Johnson's Lives 
of Poets, Vol IV. p. 189. 


CHILD STEALING. 


May 28,1819, CharlesRennet was put 
to the bar, on the charge of stealing the 
child of Mr. Horsley, of Canonbury- 
lane, Islington. The indictment hav- 
ing been read, the case, was opened, 
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* Mrs. Piozzi's Anecdotes, passsim. 
Tt Tour to Scotland, passim. 
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to the Jury by Counsel, who then cal- 
led Mr. Horsley, and Ano Holbrook, 
the servant, to prove the well-known 
facts of the case, from the time of the 
girl’s leaving her master’s house with 
the two children, to the apprehension of 
the prisoner and recovery of the boy, 
in the Duchy of Olidenburgh. The 
prisoner being called on for his defence, 
read a long written statement, to shew 
that he had experienced many wrongs 
and injuries trom the family of Mr. 
Horsley. He also adverted to promis- 
es of mercy by the prosecutor, and to 
the fact of the child being found in good 
health, in proof of the care he bad taken 
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of him, and in extenuation of the crime. 
—Judge Bailey summed up briefly ; 
and the Jury, after turning round fora 
moment, pronounced the verdict of 
Guilty —The Learned Judge, in a 
short, but most impressive address, then 
pointed out to the prisoner the great 
enormity of his offence, which, he ob- 
served, might have led to the derange- 
ment or death of the child’s parents ; 
and concluded by informing him that 
he would, at the end of the Sessions, 
be sentenced to seven years’ transporta- 
tion, the severest punishment the law 
imposed on his offence.—Mrs. Horsley 
is Rennet’s first cousia. 
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THE CARBONARI. 


A NEW ILLUMINATI OR JACOBIN SOCIETY IN ITALY. 


—s ae 


From the Literary Gazette, September 1819, 


RHE following accounts, partly ex- 
tracted from Foreign Journals, 
will afford our readers a tolerable idea 
of the Carbonari and the Calderari, 
who cow cover SJtaly, and excite the 
attention of its govarnments. It seems 
that the revolutionary principle is now 
pretty universal, for we have Retorm- 
ers at home. Jacobins in France, Libe- 
rales in Spain, Unions of Virtue in 
Germany, and, lastly, Carbonari in Ita- 
ly. It is curious to consider this result 
of the political agitation into which the 
French revolution, and its con-equent 
wars, pluoged Europe ; and we think it 
an interesting moment to present the-Iial- 
ian feature of the scene to our readers. 

These societies are at once political 
and religious: their principles are 
founded on the purest maxims of the 
Gospel ; their members promise obedi- 
ence to the law, and respect to those 
who worthily administer justice ; they 
vow eternal hatred to tyranny, and this 
hatred is the greater becanse they con- 
sider our Saviour aa the most illustrious 
victim of despotism. 

The symbolical words are taken from 
the coal (or chareoai) trade. ‘The soci- 
ety iscalled La Curbonaria, and Bar- 
rache (market) is the name given to their 
meetings. 

2B aTHENEUM VoL. 6. 


This society is composed of persons 
of all parties, and of all classes of peo- 
ple; the noble and the peasant, the sol- 
dier and the priest, the mariner and the 
citizen, the judge and the lazzaroni, are 
there united together. 

The Carbonari are distinguished by 
their degrees. The object of the insti- 
tution is to purge the Appenines of the 
rapacious wolves which infest them ; 
the wolves signify the oppressors of the 
people, and all the agents of the govern- 
ment who are guilty of arbitrary acts, 

The spirit of liberty and of evangeli- 
cal equality is observed in the stings of 
the Barrache ; the purest morality is 
loculcated in them ; and it would be 
easy to name judges, intendants, com- 
missaries of syudics, who, only since 
their initiation, have given examples of 
justice, courage, and beneficence ! 
Abruzzo and Calabria have been wit- 
nesses of the most astonishing conver- 
sions ; the banditti who infested the 
mountains have quitted the musket for 
the spade ; so greatly had they been 
edified by the sacred word ! : 

It was in 1812 that some emissaries 
of Queen Caroline of Austria founded 
this association, with the secret inten- 
tion of destroying the government of 
Joachim. ‘Tired of the domination of 
the English in Sicily, Caroline with- 
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drew, and carried to Constantinople her 
revret, which was then useless. The 
Carbonari were deprived of their sup- 
port; enlightened men, fearing fresh 
Opposition from these sectaries, some of 
whom had figured in the troubles of 
1799, (when the army of the French 
Republic under Championnet took pos- 
session of Naples,) placed themselves at 
‘the bead of the Carbonari to direct 
them; nine of them were appointed 
Capi di Barrache (directors of markets). 
Thus the Carhonari counted among its 
members partisans of the Bourbons, 
and partisans of the republic, theocrats 
and constitutionalists. This heteroge- 
neous composition was the principal 
cause of the divisions which afterwards 
_ broke out. 

After the battle of Leipsic, Italy de- 
sired a del:verer. Murat did not ua- 
derstand its wishes, and treated the new, 
sect with severity. The chiefs, not feel- 
ing themselves strong enough to direct 
the constantly increasing number of the 
initiated, conceived and executed imme- 
diately a reform (or reduction )of the so- 
ciety. The members who were retain- 
ed still kept the name of Carbonari ; the 
members who were discharged received 
the name of Culderari (braziers). 


After the death of Murat, Ferdinand : 


having given the ministry of the police 
to the Prince of Canosa, who had fol- 
lowed him in his exile, the latter 
thought he ought to check the Carbona- 
ri, whom he supposed to be enemies to 
the king hecause they had once been 
protected by Joachim.* For this pur- 
pose he instituted: a new society of 
which he became the head ; he deliver- 
ed licences to bear arms to the lowest 
class of tle people ; he composed a list 
of persons who had presided in the Sat- 
urnalia of 1799, and made them mem- 
bers of this society, to which he gave 
the name of Culderari del Contropeso ; 
all the old Calderan were placed in it; 
he made then swear the most absolute 
obedience to his orders, and the destruc- 
tion of the Carbonari and the free-ma- 
sons: he distributed among them 
20,000 muskets, and great blows were 
going to be struck, when the king hav- 


* This seems partly to contradict what was said 
re me Biurat treated the new sect with severi- 
ty.=— 
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ing limited the powers of the ministsy 
of police, deprived the minister of his 
office, and exiled bim. It was high 
time : for Canosa would soon have been 
more king than Ferdinand. 

Mean time the Carbonari, alarmed 
at the persecution preparing against 
them, had drawn their bond of union 
more close, and reserved the oath to de- 
fend themselves to the last moment. 
Never was an oath more respected. 

Since then, the Calderari have re- 
mained stationary, their number has 
even diminished ; whereas the Carbo- 
nari, after having introduced into their 
society new ameliorations, have increas- 
ed infinitely. There are now above 
300,000 in the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily, especially in the Calabrias and 
the Abruzzos, They have rapidly 
spread over all Italy ; and some are to be- 
found in France, Spain, and Germany. 

The King of Naples, and the other 
Sovereigns of Italy, have taken the most 
rigorous measures against the members. 
of all secret societies, and principally 
against the Carbonari : they have been 
branded with the names of brigands 
and incendiaries ;. they have been 
thrown in a mass, into dungeons, and 
their property has been confiscated ; 
but the axe, and the fire, (says one of 
our authorities, and evidently a mem- 
ber of the Carbonaria,) cannot reach the: 
thoughts. Independence has been 
promised to the Italians, and they have 
since been told they are not worthy of 
it. The Emperor of Austria has en- 
deavoured to render himself popular to 
his new subjects; but time alone can 
prove whether he has succeeded. 

A writer in the Bibliotheque Histo- 
rique, in an article “ On the Moral and 
Political Situation of Italy,” gives: in- 
formation respecting the Carbonari, 


which fully confirms what is stated , 


above. The author, who seems well 
acquainted with Italy, adds that these 
Carbonari insinuate themselves into the 
departments of the administration, even 
into that of the police, which is charged 
to watch over them. He compares 
them to the Christians of the first cen- 
turies,* who said to their executioners, 


* In this respect he might also compare them 
with the Jesuits.—£d, 
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“‘ You seek to destroy us, and we peo- 
ple your cities and your fields ; we com- 
mand your armies, and we sit in your 
councils.” Our observer even men- 
tions instances of public calamities per- 
fidiously brought on, or not prevented 
by powerful men belonging to this so- 
ciety, in order, say they, that the idea 
of the evils suffered by the people may 
be blended in their minds witb the idea 
of those who govern them. This is a 
truly characteristic specimen of Italian 
perfidy. The following are some pas- 
sages relative to Genoa, now under the 
dominion of the King of Sardinia. 

“ Tp no city in Italy do the Carbo- 
nari muster in greater numbers ;—or 
rather we should say, the whole popu- 
lation is initiated into their secrets. The 
hatred of a foreign domination is a sen- 
timent commen to all; the high and 
the low, the patrician and the citizen, 
all partake in it ~=There is in the cha- 
racter and the maaners of the inhabi- 
tants of Genoa, a republican austerity 
which I did not expect to meet with in 
the effeminate regions of Italy. 

‘< It is by this proud attitude, that the 
people of Genoa make themselves re- 
spected by the masters whom the Con- 
gress of Vienna has given them. By 
showing themselves intractable to the 
yoke, her citizens hinder it from being 
made more heavy. Fifteen thousand 
Piedmontese soldiers are always in gar- 
rison in this city. ‘The court of Turin 
would wish to render its government 
popular ; and in order to attain this 
object, whenever altercations arise be- 
tween the garrison and the inhabitants, 
it always decides in favour of the latter. 

“On the coast of the other Sea, 
which bathes the shores of Italy, Venice 
does herself honour under her misfor- 
tune, by the dignity with which she sup- 
ports it. Venice is also one of the ci- 
ties where the Carbonari are the most 
numerous, 
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“This society has not excited the so- 
licitude of the Italian governments only ; 
those of other countries also feel inter- 
ested init. The French government 
looks upon the Carbonari with anxious 
attention ; its ambassadors, its charges 
d'affaires, and its councils, have orders 
to watch their proceedings. A power 
much more remote has shown a desire 
to enter into communication with them. 

“* It is impossible that in Italy*reli- 
gious sentiments should remain wholly 
foreign to an institution like that of the 
Carbonari. Elsewhere, incredulity has 
sometimes associated with the love of 
hberty and hatred of oppression. The 
Carbonari, on the contrary, shew a sin- 
cere faith io the religion of Christ ; but 
such as itis found in the Gospel, dis- 
engaged from all the foreign elements 
which theologians have introduced in 
the course of eighteen centuries. They 
were therefore both political and reli- 
gious reformers. Among them is a 
great number of members of the infe-. 
rior clergy. This will not seem surpri- 
sing to those who know the wretched 
condition of the priests who have not 
attained the honour of the episcopacy, 
or at least of the prelacy; they live 
about the members of the superior cler- 
gy, in a state not much above that of 
domestic servants. The Carbonari 
have among their members also some 
bishops and prelates, but in small num- 
bers. In general they recruit among 
all ranks ol society, the people as well 
as the nobility. Here these two orders 
are not divided, asin the rest of Eu- 
rope, by opposite interests. The no- 
bility, formerly invested with great po- 
litical prerogatives, retain a deep re- 
sentment towards those who have suc- 
cessively deprived them of them. In 
proportion as their ancient situation was 
bniliant,do they feel humiliated by their 
present condition. [tis among this class 
that we find the most zealousCarbonari.” 


From the London Monthly Magazines, September 1819. 


FRENCH TRIBUTE TO ENGLISH 
SCIENCE. 


i & the public Sitting of the four Acade- 
mies of the Royal Institute of France, 
Mr. Charies Dupin delivered a discourse, the 


subject of which was the influence of the 
Sciences upon the humanity of nations. Io 
showing how far the Sciences had not only 
softened the manners of mankind, but 
also the otherwise inexorable laws of 
war, Mr. Dupin quoted instances with re- 
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sper to England and France, which claim 
: e admiration of all the friends of civiliza- 
ion. 

The following are the examples alladed 

0 3--- 

** For three centuries we have witnessed 
the Learned Societies of all polished na- 
tions united in one fraternal bond; not only 
the Learned of a single empire, but the most 
celebrated philosophers ofall nations. From 
every quarter an appeal has been made to 
every talent, and prizes offered for the re- 
search of great truths, or their application to 
the useful purposes of mankind. 

** Crowns of merit have been awarded hy 
the Amphictyons of Science to the superior 
talent of all, without the invidious distinc- 
tion of native and foreigner. 

*¢ Nor has war restrained the limits of this 
eas ul concourse. The Society where 

ewton once presided, has founded a prize 
for the greatest discovery relative to the laws 
of light and heat. The theory of Malus, res- 
pecting the polarization of light, merited the 
- prize. The jadges were English, the author 
@ Frenchman : the war was atits height, and 
. the two countries were exasperated by victo- 

and defeat, by the songs of a Tyrtsus and 

harangues of orators, by fallacious pam- 

phlets, and the hirelings of a policy without 
shame or remorse. 

** But Justice held the balance with one 
hand, and the prism of Newton with the oth- 
er3---admitting of no delusion, she gives 
her reward in silence, uninfluenced by pas- 
sion. 

** England presents her with no work equal 
to that of the learned Malus, and Justice 
places the crown on the brow of an ene- 
my scarred with wounds, the honourable 
marks of battle waged between the two na- 
i under the walls of Cairo and Alexan- 

ria. 

“ Science is not only just-—impassable on- 
ly wheo equity requires it; she in every oth- 
er case succours mankind with her beneyo- 
lent aid. ie 

* During thirty years of war and blood- 
shed---Civilization, the daughter of Science, 
has maintained her rights, and often applied 
them to the noblest purposes, 

“* Thus the Institute of France and the Roy- 
al Society of London have rivalled each oth- 
er in generous philanthropy. At their inter- 
cession, captives have been liberated, whose 
learning might be useful to mankind ; and, 
to their praise be it spoken, the Governments 
on both sides the sea have always yielded 
with zeal to the solicitations of those scienti- 
fic Institutions who in gratitude have paid 
oe Fantom of the liberated by their pre- 

a. 

** The Academy of Sciences, by awardin 
to the celebrated Davy, abaul the maine 
Period the rize for his Galvanic researches, 
showed itself equally impartial, and superior 
to the prejudices of popular hatred.” 


CARRIER PIGEONS. 


A letter from Brussels,dated J uly 17, says, 
~--** Thirty-two pigeons, with the word Ant- 
werp, marked on their wings, have been sent 
to London, where they were let loose on the 
11th of this month, at seven o’clock in the 
morning, after having their wings counter- 
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marked London. The same day, towards 
noon, one of these faithfal animals arrived. 
at home, and obtained the first prize; a quar- 
ter of an hour later, a second arrived, and ob- 
tained the next prize. The following day, 
ewelse others arrived, making fourteen in 
all. 


EXPLOSION OF A COAL-MINE. 


An explosion took place, Aug. 1819, in a 
coal-mine, at Gateshead, near Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, by which nearly 40 persons have lost 
their lives! Amongst the puor anfortuovates 
were three boys from Whitehaven, who bad 
been taken there by their mother and obtain- 
ed work, but were soon after dismissed: sub- 
sequently their parent applied to those in 
management and again obtained employ- 
ment for her children, just in time to share 
the melancholy fute that has befallen them 
and their fellow-suflerers, The same pit ex- 
ploded about four years ago, when consider- 
able damage was done. 


SURPRISING FEAT. 


A man has ascended the spire of Salisbary 
Cathedral, and sat astride the cross, a dis- 
tance of 400 feet from the ground 3 where he 


sang asong, and shouted, * Astley for ever,’ 
so audibly that he was distinct y heard by 
the spectators in different parts of the city. 


EXTRAORDINARY PRODUCTION 
OF THE BARTH THE PRESENT SEASON. 


By the sudden and timely change of the 
weather about the middle of July, Europe 
has secured the most productive harvest ever 
known. At the very moment when the 
Wheat (being much thrown down by the 

reat burden upon the Jand, and the preced- 
ing heavy rains), was beginning to mildew-—~ 
at this very important period, the weather 
became suddenly clear and dry, aud matured 
the crops of all kinds. which had become traly 
hazardous in consequence of their unprece- 
dented great bulk. The continuance of that 
clear, ,and warm weather throughout the 
whole of the last montb, bas enabled the far- 
mer to harvest this most extraordinary pro- 
ductive crop in the very best manner. his 
wonderful season will forman epoch io the 
historical record of European agricaltural 
reports; it will be handed down to the 
remotest period, as one where the sated 
coincidence of favourable seasons has multi- 
plied and matured the fruits of the earth, 
through a greater variety of climate and ex- 
tent of surface than can be recollected or 
found recorded in any preceding year. This 
great produce is not confined to one species 
of crop, toone district, or one nation, but the 
luxuriance of produce of not only corn and 
pulse, but of all the fruit-bearing trees 
throughout the whole districts from Peters- 
burg to Paris, and from Paris to London. 

The Wheats are equally abundant, and of 
the hest quality. 

Barley by far the most productive crop 
ever known, of good quality. 

Beans, Peas,and all the leguminous species, 
the same. 

Turnips the same ; Hops the same. 

The weather has continued favourable for 
ripening the crops which gladden the face af 
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the country ; and io some places the corn has 
already been cut down ; i others, all is in 
preparation for the commencing of the har- 
vest. Under these circumstances, the first 
thing tobe considered by the farmer, is the 
state of maturity ia which bis coro ought to 
be, when he begins to reap. 

Experienced busbandmen think that Wheat 
should be cut down some days before it is 
el or dead ripe. As the grain hardens 
well in the sheaf, there iy sothing lost in mea- 
sure by this management, and the sample is 
often better. Barley ought hhewise to be 
cut before it is too ripe, otherwise the straw 
becomes brittle, which occasions much loss 
by the heads breaking off; and though oats 
bea hardy grain, yet the more early varie- 
ties, being liable to damage from high winds, 
or from exposure to much wet, ought to be 
cat as soon as they are nearly ripe, inorder 
to lessen the risks to which they are exposed. 

The following is a good rile for all sorts 
of grain, viz.: That the cutting of grain 
should be commenced whenever the straw 
immediately below the car, is sodry, that on 
twisting it no juice can be expressed ;_ for 
then it Jeol, cannot improve, as the circu- 
lation of the juices to the ear is stopped. 
It matters not that the stalk below is green. 
Every hour that the grain stands uncut after 
Passing this stage, isattended with loss. 

There are improved methods of reaping ia 
which the knife-edged hook must be used 
One of these is called bagging; it is princi- 
pally confiaed tv the counties of Middlesex 
and Surry, where it has been adopted witha 
view of securing an increased quantity of 
straw. 

The vineyardsare so richly laden with 
fruit of the finest quality, that it is asserted in 
a that wine will beat five sous the bot- 
tle. 

Apples throughoat the cyder counties in 
England, are so large a crop, that the trees 
which are not properly propped, are break- 
ing down in all directions. In Kent, some 
trees are on right down through their buts 5 
one half of the tree lying upon the Dalal 
maturing itsfruit. A second crop of Hay of 
great bulk is well secured. 


Lately the bellman went round in Bir- 
mingham, saying that 2000 persons were 
wanted for the harvest on the Worcester 
road-—wages 16s. to 20s. The crups in that 
quarter are very heavy, and it is said, far 
exceed in grain and straw any they have had 
in the memory of the oldest farmer in the 
county of Worcester. 


COMETS. 


Foor Comets have been observed within 
the last twelvemonth. M. Pons, of Mar- 
ecilles, has discovered three ; oneon the 26th 
of November, 1818, in the neck of Pega- 
sus, the second, two days after, between 
the tail of Hydra and Corvus, and the third 
on the Ilth of June, 1819, in Leo :---the 
fourth was also observed in June, in the 
Lynx. 


BANK NOTES. 


The engravings now making for the new 
notes of the Bank of England are on pre- 
pared steel plates, on which are to be cut the 
whole of the Charter of that institution. 


‘Varieties. 
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CUSTOM DESERVING IMITATION, 


In the duchy of Gotha there are many 
villages which obtain a rent of 200 or 300 
dollars or more for their fruit trees plan- 
ted on the road side, ard on the commons. 
Every vew married couple is buand to plant 
two young frnit trees. The rent iy applied 
to parochial purposes, (at present to pay- 
meutofthe debts incurred during the ate 
wars.) In orderto preserve the plantations 
from injury, the inhabitants of the parish are 
all made answerable ; each of whom is thus 
on the watch over the other; and if any 
one iscaughtin the act of committing auy 
injury, al) the jamage done in the same year, 
the authors of which cannot be discovered, is 
attributed to him, and he is compelled to 
atoue for it according to its extent, either by 
fine, or by corporal punisnment. 


CANOVA THE SCULPTOR. 


Canova is at present building achurch at 
his own expense, to adoru bis wative city in 
the state of Venice. Itis to be builtin the 
antique style, and it is estimated that the ex- 
peuse will exceed 100,00 piastres. 


HYDROPHOBTA. 


A fatal instance of this alarming malady 
occurred lately in the death of J. Newal,a 
miner at Sheffield. The deceased was 20 
years of age, and was bitten by a rabid ani- 
mai about twelve weeks hefore ; the wound 
was in the thumb, but since 3 sr i to be 
well. The first symptoms of hydrophobia 
were displayed on Wednesday morning ear- 
ly, when bis medical attendants were speed- 
ily couvipced it was a confirmed cuse. The 
quantity of saliva which flowed from bim 
irrigated every thing contiguous ; during his 
indescribable suflerings, he rctaived a per- 
fect presence of mind, till within two hours 
of bis death ; several times previous to waich 
he barked like a dog. 


MERMAIDS. 


Naturalists have hitherto doubted of the 
existence of mermaids and mermen 3 we haye 
itnow in our power to set at rest the doubts 
of sceptics upon this duplex order of animals, 
one haviug been lately discovered basking on 
the rocks ot Derrygimia, in Erresbeg, after 
the ebbing of the tide. It was first discover- 
ed by a female of the lower order, who was 
then about four mouths pregnant ; she was 
suddenly startled by a kind of scream, which 
was followed by the p'unging of an anima) 
half female and half fish, her uwer extreme 
ities having the conformation of a dolphin. 
This woman was so terrified as to miscarry, 
and has not been able to leave her bed since 3 
the tide being out, the animal had some diffi- 
culty in reaching the water. Thomast.vans, 
Esq. of Cleggan,a gentleman well known to 
many of our readers, just arrived upon the 
coast in time to witness her last plunges; hav- 
ing gained the water she disappeared fur a. 
few moments, but again appeared pertectly 
composed, Mr.ivans now hada favourable 
opportunity of examining this so long doubt- 
ed genu:---it was aboat the size of a wel) 
grown child of tea years of age; a bosom 
promipent as a girl of sixtcen ; a protusion 
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of long dark brown hair; full dark eyes, 
hands and arms formed like the human spe- 
cies, with a slight web connecting the upper 
part of the fingers, which were frequently 
émployed in throwing back her flowing locks, 
and ruoping them thro’ herhair ; her move- 
ments in the water seemed principally di- 
rected by the finny extremity. For near! 
an hour she remained in apparent tranquil- 
lity, in view of upwards of three hundred 
persons, until a musket was levelled at her, 
which having flashed in the pan, she imme- 
ratte dived, and was not afterwards seen. 
Mr. Evans declares that she did not appear 
to him to possess the power of speech, her 
looks appeared vacant, and there wasap evi- 
dent want of intelligence. Asthis is the sea- 
son of the fishery, we are in hopes some of 
our fishermen may draw he-z in their nets; as 
it is probable at the time he was discovered 
she was in search of some place to deposit her 


young. 


There is an Englishman now resident at the 
shaadi of Radam, on the Nile, a considera- 
bie distance from Cairo, who has engaged in 
' aconcern with the Pacha for the purpose 
of refining Egyptian sugar, and distilling rum 
from the molasses obtained. A recent travel- 
Jer asserts that he has completely succeeded ; 
that the sugar is equal to any loaf sugar we 
see in Europe ; and the rum is so excellent, 
that all the great Turks are forgetting the so- 
ber and salutary precepts of the Koran. 


In consequence of the mildness of the last 
winter a fine luxuriant selfsown crop of 
- barley was stacked a few days since; and 
en the following day, a field of fine oats 
(self-sown) wassafely housed: both of which 
grew on the estate belonging to R. Marriott, 
geot. of Newnham, near Daventry. 


In the pater of the York city gaol there 
is a tree from wuich Mr. Rylan, the gaoler, 
has this year taken 1200 apricots; and it ts 
calculated that about the same oumber re- 
mainonit. What renders it more remarka- 
ble, is, that the tree never bore fruit (except 
ip a very scanty manner) till this season. 


At alate dinner ofthe subscribers to the 
projected Dartmoor Railway, Sir T. Tyr- 
whitt entered into many interesting explana- 
tions on the subject of the railway, and 
probable use to which the airs oo Dart- 
moor may beapplied. A glow of benevolent 
feeling was imparted to every one present, 
by hearing, that at least 8,000 pauper child- 
ren, now wandering, unemployed, and un- 
educated, in the purlieus of vice and crime 
in the London bills of mortality, will, in all 

robability, be soon rescued from impending 

estruction, and consigned to Dartmoor, for 
the purpose of learning the arts of industry, 
and receiving that religious and moral in- 
struction of which they are now so woefully 
ignorant. 


Died, at the Manse of Pittenweem, in the 
Presbytery of St. Andrew’s, Rev. Dr. James 
Nairne, of Claremont,minister uf that parish, 
in the 69th year of his age, and the 44th of 
his ministry. Dr. Nairne died the father of 
his Presbytery, as his grandfather and father 
had done. The family have been favoured 
in Providence by along tract of public use- 
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fulness in the sacred fanction, the Doctor's 
grandfather and father having been parochial 
ministers in the same Piesbytery with him- 
self, the one for 68 and the other for 53 years. 
Their united incumbencies amonnt to 164 
years, while for 116 successive years their 
names have stood in the Preshytery roll. 
Although io a state of great debility of body, 
insomuch that, latterly, he hadtosit in the 
perl Dr. Nairne’s mind continued to be ia 
all vigour to the last. 


Mr. R. Warner, of Southleigh, near Wit- 
ney, hasin his yard a well, which contains 
salt water and fresh. The former (not quite 
so unpleasant to the taste as sea-water) is 
pumped from the bottom, and is used for 
cleaning domestic articles. The fresh water, 
which is very good, is drawn from the sur- 
face. Mr. Burrell (ate of Witney) extracted 
a considerable quantity of salt from a gallon 
which was pumped from the bottom. 


Astrawberry, of the extraordinary weight 
of an ounce and a half, was lately gathered 
in the garden of George Notley, esq. of Lil- 
lington ; it measured seven inches in circum- 
ference. 


YUCCA GLORIOSA, THE BROAD- 
LEAVED ADAM’S NEEDLE. 


In a handsomely concerted, and well cul- 
tivated flower-garden, at Oundle, this rarely 
and elegantly blooming plant, of ten years’ 
growtn, is now shewing its first flowers in 
the fullest perfection; of which, including 
the flower buds of fairest promise, nearly five 
hundred are apparent on a strong single stem, 
about six feet in beight. It is said, that with 
the leaves of this plant, which are strong and. 
sharply pointed, the aprons of fig leaves were 
formed in the happy garden of Kden. 


CRYSTAL MINE IN FRANCE. 


Some time ago, it was anpounced that a 
crystal mine had been discovered in France, 
near Vic, in Lorraine. The examination in 
consequence of some unexpected indications 
which led to the discovery of this mine, (the 
only one of the kind ever known in France), 
has been made by a company, witb a licence 
for the purpose, obtained from the Director 
General of Mines. Never was experiment 
attended with more fortunate circumstances, 
The soil of this mine is as white as alabaster ; 
its crystals are purer aod more brilliant than 
the specimens which have been procured 
from the mines of Poland and Austria. Its 

uality is perfect, and every thing indicates 
that its mass is enormous. The Director 
General of Mines having been informed, by 
the authors of this search, that the borer had 
already penetrated ten feet into the pure 
crystal, has given orders to the Engineer of 
the Department of the Meurthe, to repair to 
the spot to draw ap ao authentic account of 
this important discovery, and of such facts as 
may relatc to it. 


Southampton Row Savings Bank---By the 
report presented to the general meeting of 
its managers on the 28th July, it appears that 
this institution has received to that date, 
since its establishment in Febreary, 1817, 
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70,5442. Os. 1id. in 15,576 deposits,* from 
9212 individuals, consisting of--- 
1286 Domestic Servants. 
1069 Persons connected with trades and 
manufactures, 
131 Labourers and Porters, 
883 Minors, 
10 Friendly and other Societies, 
383 Persons not particularly described, 


* It affords us pleasure to observe, that near- 
ly two-thirds of the above number were in sums 
varying from one shilling to one guinea ! 


GREEK COLLEGF. 


An university has been established at Cor- 
fu, by Lord Guildford, who was charged b 
government with its organization; his lord- 
ship has epee to the several chairs 
Greeks of the first merit; and his intentions 
have been seconded with much effect by 
Count Capo-d’ Istria, who isa native of Cor- 
fu. Being apprized that Mr. Politi, a young 
Leucadian, F naeinets of knowledge and _tal- 
ents, desired to profess chemistry in the Toni- 
an islands, he remitted to him the funds suffi- 
cient to purchase all the instruments and 
furniture proper for a chemical laboratory. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES. 


Tompion the most celebrated watch-maker 
ef his day, was accosted, in Moorfields, by a 
brother of the trade, who, after the usual sa- 
Jutations, aad inquiries about business, said, 
‘* I believe, Mr. Tompion, you and I are the 
two most distinguished men of our profession 
in existence.” ‘ Indeed !’ exclaimed Tom- 
pion, who knew nothing of the individual's 
abilities. ‘* Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘ you are 
of all watch-makers the best, and I am the 
worst.” 
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Two friends, mach in the habit of running 
their Latin puos against each other, happen- 
ed to be at the Opera on the first evening of 
the Emperor, King, and Regent, making 
their appearance. in the early part of the 
evening, one of the friends expressed himself 
enthusiastically prspeeti ig the beauty of a 
lady who sat with her full face towardsthem ; 
but, shortly afterwards, turning her profile, 
he could not conceal his disappointment : 
when his brother punster consoled him with, 

“ Fronti nulla fides.” 


The challenge thus given, the disappointed 
enamorato looked rouod for revenge. Pre- 
sently the crowned heads, field-marshals, and 
generals, made their appearaace. The house 
rose up. After some compliments, the 
Princes, &c. took their seats, the house still 


‘Standing, when the challenged punster tarn- 


ed triumphantly round to his friend, repeat- 
ing, 
“ Consedere Duces, et vulgi stante corona’!!! 


COLLINS THE POET. 


At Chichester, tradition has preserved 
some striking and affecting circumstances of 
his last days. He would haunt the aisles and 
cloisters of the cathedral, roving nights and 
days together, loving their 

“ Dim, religious light—”" 

and,when the choristers chanted theiranthem, 
the listening and bewildered poet, carried 
out of himself by the solemao strains and bis 
own too susceptible imagination, moaned 
and shrieked, and awoke a sadness and ter- 
ror most affecting in se solemn a place: their 
friend, their kinsman, aad their poet, was be- 
fore them, an awful image of human misery 
and ruined genius. 


POETRY. 


Coens esarsces 
From the London Magazines, 


SONG. 


From the German ef Frederic Wm. Gleim. 


met, a hundred of us inet, 
At eurfew, in the field ; 

We talk'd of Heaven and Jesus Christ, 
And all devoutly kneel’d: 

When !0! we saw, all of us saw 
The star-light sky unclose, 

And heard the far-high thunders roll 
Like seas where storm-wind blows. 

We listen’d, in amazement lost, 
As still as stones for dread, 

And heard the war prociaim'd above, 
And sins of nations read. 

The sound was like a solemn psalm 
That holy Christians sing ; 

And by-and-by, the noise was ceas'd 
Of all the angelic ring : 

Yet still, beyond the cloven sky, 
We saw the sheet of fire ; 

Then came a voice, as from a throne, 
To all the heavenly quire, 

Which spake: “ Tho’ many men must fail, 
“TI will that these prevail ; 

“ To me the poor man’s cause is dear,” : 
Then slowly sank a seale. 


The hand that pois'd was lost in clouds, 
One shell did weighty seem: 

But sceptres, ecutcheons, mitres, gold, 
Flew up, and kick’d the beam. 


—aa- 
THE BRIDE. 


WV HEN I gaze on these green fields, and smile 
atthe sight, 
And then on the vast spreading azure above, 
I feel, Lacknowledge with grateful delight, 
That each object gives pleasure with those whom 
we love. 


When we wander with one, to all others preferr'd, 
Oh ! is it not sweet to attend torach call, 

To watch every look, every thought, every word, 
And try to return, and anticipate all? 


For well I remember the desolate day, 
When I wander d alone,and I thought myself free, 
The bills and the vaics were as brilliantas gay, 
But those hills and those vales had no sweetness for 
me! 


Fair, fair was the prospect, and cloudless the sky, 
And clear and unruffied the face of the main, 

But none whom cherish'd and valued were by, 
And I gaz‘d undelighted again, and again. 
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But now my heart glows at th’ inspiring sight, 
My gazc and my thoughts are directed above : 
And I feel and acknowledge with grateful delight, 


That each object gives picasure with those whom 
we love ! 
=a 


INSCRIPTION 
ON THE GREAT OAK IN AMPTHILL PARK. 


Tn Ampthill Park, the residence of the late 
Lord Ossory, now that of Lord Holland, 
stands one of those magoificent monarchs 
of the wood,---a particularly large oak. 
The circamference of its have is upwards 
of forty feet; and its middle girt is about 
thirty : it is quite hollow, forming a con- 
TY sufficient to contain four or five 
middle-sized persons standing together 
within side. 

The chief of its branches, which is mach 
greater in dimension than many parent- 
oaks, is supported hy a couple of large 
wooden props, on account of its weight 
being too great to be kept up by the main 
body ofthe tree. ; 

It was the favourite of the late proprietor, 
Lord Ossory¢ and, in 1802, he caused a 
white board to be fixed on it, which still 
continues, and on which the followiug 
Lines are inscribed : 


MM” ESTIC tree,whose wrinkled form hath stood, 

Age after age, the patriarch of the wood ; 
Thou, who hast seen a thousand springs onfold 
Their ravel'd buds, and dip their flowers in gold: 
‘Ten thousand times yon moon relight her horn, 
And that bright star of evening gild the morn ! 


Gigantic oak! thy hoary head sublime, 
Erewhile mast perish in the wrecks of time : 
Should round thy head innocuous lightnings shoot, 
And no fieree whirlwind shake thy steadfast root, 
Yetshalt thou tall; thy leafy tresses fade, 

And those bare scatter’d antlers strew the glade ; 
Arm after arm shall leave the mould'ring bust, 
And thy firm fibres crumble into dust. 
The muse alone shall consecrate thy name, 
And by her powerful art prolong thy fame ; 
Green shall thy leaves expand, thy branches play, 
And bloom for ever in th’ immortal lay. 

July, 1819. T. GRIMES. 


es 
THE COMPARISON, 


A® ! happy man, thou'st gain'd a prize, 
The thought my folly doth chastise,— 
As oft the case,—too late; 

But why should Envy ever reign 

Within my breast? and why complain, 
Orever contemplate, 

That I enjoy’d the cheering smile 

Of her who'd all dull thoughts beguile : 

No! let me recreate. 


Long may you live, and live to taste 

Her charms profuse, that never waste ; 
Nor while she’s breath, will fade : 

Assail’d, each morning by her voice, 

E’en every nerve mast sure rejoice ; 
Ah, friend, your fortune’s made,— 

If *t doth consist in being bless’d, 

By woman's pride t» be caress’>d— 
Bat mine is yet delayed, 
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While you shal! tread the path of down, 
PU leave the gay deceitful town, 

And all the world, for life ; 
Nor hope—for all my toil and pain, 
That ever I shall live to gain,— 

As you,—a valued wife. 


qa 


TNE GLOW-WORM To THE MOON. 


By the author of Legends of Lampidosa, &c. 


MERRILY shine, sweet moon, with me, 
To cheer the traveller's lonely way | 
Merrily shine, for I like thee 
But for a passing season stay. 


Shall we not lend, while thus we rove, 
My diamond dart and thy silver bow ; 
Thou in the sapphire vaults above, 
I in the emerald fields below ? 
They who linger and waken yet 
To gaze on me or thy wand’ring beam, 
Are frail theinselvesas the lights that flit 
From me and thee on the glassy stream. 


Thou art, lik : them, of earthly frame, 
Tinged with a light from purer spheres, 
That on thy desolate darkness came 

And coldly shines through a clime of tears. 


And they are like me, unfix'd and brief, 
Guests of the cold and shadowy hoar, 
That dwell in the mists of doubt and grief, 

Or stray from perishing flow'r to flow’r. 
And we, the glow-worm and wand'ring moor, 
Have shadows such as the joys they chase ; 
Such vapours mock me in midnight’s noon, 

Such films steal over thy pale bright face, 


O '—jet them learn, like us, to deck 
The darkest hour of their little reign! 
Let them glide, like thee, thro’ the wild olouds 
wreck, 
Or frolic with me oer bower and plain. 


Shall they not learn from us to scorn 
The vapours that haunt this summer-night ? 
Let them wait like as for it golden morn, 
And blend with the world of living light ! 


Merrily stay, sweet moon, and shine 
While wanderers keep their jubilee : 
The light of the world is mine and thine, 
And Man, its master, it slave tome! — v. 


aa aD 


SONNET ON A TEA-KETTLE, 


BY THE SAME. 


KETTLE !—tis a piteous thing to see 
Thy silver cheeks disfigur'd by the coals, 
While thro’ thy lips the murm'ring vapour rolls, 
And all sit at their ease, save thou and me: 
Yet breathing bland and dulcet melody, 
Thou sittest still—but O !—Alas ! the more 
Thy voice is heard, the sooner is thy store 
Of water wasted ere we drink our tea. 
Sweet singing Kettle ! while I gaze on thee, 
I think how, like the liquid element, 
Love, when it boils too fast, is quickly spent, 
And ends in smoke and drear vacuity ; 
Too oft like thee, bright tea-kettie of tin, 
All gloss without, all emptiness within ! Vv. 
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DUMONT’S CAPTIVITY IN AFRICA. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, Oct. 1819. 


NARRATIVE OF P. G. DUMONT, RELATING HI8 
TERRITORY OP MOUNT FELIX, 

I HAD now been thirty-three years 
in the hands of the Koubals, expo- 
sed to alltbe horrors of servitude, and 
convinced that there was no longer any 
chance of regaining my freedom, when 
avery eXtraordinary event gave rise to 
my removal from Mount Felix. A 
Frenchman named Manet, formerly one 
of my companions in the prison, bad 
become a renegade under the name of 
Ali: as he understood the manutacture 
of gunpowder, this talent placed him so 
much in the graces of Osman, that he 
stood nextto the prime minister. Though 
so long absent, Manet lost none of that 
curiosity so peculiar to his countrymen, 
and he had the imprudence of gratifying 
it by peeping through the iattice of the 
seraglio, where some of the handsomest 
women of the sheik happened to be im- 
mured. He was unfortunately discov- 
ed by Osman. The offence was capi- 
tal, and nothing but the sheik’s atfec- 
tion could have saved him; besides, 
the latter was unwilling to lose so valu- 
able a subject; he, therefore, conde- 
scended to commute the punishment of 
death for fitteen hundred blows of the 
bamboo, a thousand of these were in- 
flicted on his back; he received the 
others on the soles of his feet. Ali 
was, moreover, stripped of his wealth, 
and only suffered to retain his horse and 
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CAPTIVITY OF THIRTY-FOUR YEARS IN TRE 
BETWEEN ORAN AND ALGIERS.§ 


arms. Tbis mildness in his treatment, 
which was chiefly due to the great af- 
fection of his master, did not, however, 
prevent Ali from retaining a considerable 
degree of resentment against the sheik, 

Four months after his cure, Osman 
informed Ali that as he shortly intended 
to surprise the Dey of Algiers, to force 
a trfbute from tim, it would be necessa- 
ry to prepare a large quantity of pow- 
der for the expedition. Enchanted 
with the knowledge of such an impor- 
tant secret, Manet instantly conceived 
the idea of turning it to his own advan- 
tage. For this purpose, he left his 
horse at an adowar of which he was 
himself the governor, and on telling Os- 
man the animal was dead, he received 
another to supply its place. This was 
conducted to the adowar, where Ali 
mounted his own charger and rode off 
at full gallop. Ono passing by the pris- 
on, he cried out adieu, loud enough to 
be heard by several of the slaves, though 
no one suspected where he was going 
at the time. 

Not seeing Manet as usual at his le- 
vee the next morning, Osman enquired 
where he was ;_ but, on being told that 
he had left bis borse at the adowar and 
could not be very far from the palace, 
the sheik’s suspicions were never awak- 


§ Concladed from page 92. 
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ened; as, from the renegado’s not ap- 
pearing oo the second and third day af- 
terhis flreht, it was believed he had fal- 
Jen a sacrifice to the beasts of prey, no 
farther pains were taken to ascertain the 
fact of his escape. During this interval 
Manet traversed a hundred and twenty 
leagues of acountry full of trackless for- 
ests, many lofty mountains, and innu- 
merable beasts of prey ; ajourney which 
the Koubals, though so well armed and 
mounted, never attempted to make with- 
outa earavan of twenty or thirty com- 
rades., 

Arriving at Gigeri, between Algiers 
and Tunis, Ali proceeded to the resi- 
dence of the Bey, and communicated the 
Important secret, recommending him to 
_ be on his guard, as the army of Ozman, 

headed by his two sons, would attack 
him inatew days. On hearing this 
piece of news, the Bey lost no time in 
forwarding it to his ally and friend the 
Dey of Algiers. Manet was however 
detained, and told, that ifbis informa- 
tion proved correct, he should have a 
place worthy of such service, and if 
otherwise, that his head would be chop- 
ped off. 

The Alzgerine despot dispatched mes- 
sengers to Oran, Constantina, and Gi- 
geri, ordering their respective chiefs to 
unite their torces and go forward to meet 
the enemy. Three days had not elap- 
sed after these orders were obeyed, 
when the army of Osman put those of 
Constantina and Oran to the rout; but 
that of Gigeri, more fortunate than the 
rest, obtained a more complete victory 
over the invading army, killing vast 
numbers of it, and making several thou- 
sand prisoners, amongst whom were the 
sheik’s two sons, 

The conqueror was on the point of 
beheading bis illustrious captives, when 
one of them having supplicated him to 
consent to their being exchanged for 
some Christians, the execution was sus- 
pended till the advice of the Dey of Al- 
giers could be obtained. He recom- 
mended the measure, and fixed the num- 
ber to be given in exchange at five hun- 
dred. When the courier bearing this 
proposition reached Osman, he accepted 
the terms without any hesitation, and 
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proceeding to the prison, three hundred 
of the captives who were just going to 
work received orders to halt, and two 
hundred more were immediately selec- 
ted to accompany them. 

Whenever | knew that we were to be 
employed on barren ground, where no 
plunder could be had, I took care to-be 
the last person in the party, but always 
led, if there was any chance of good 
foraging. Such was the case on the 
above auspicious day, and it isto this 
fortunate coincidence T owe my liberty. 
But why should J still have to sigh for 
the fate of fitteen hundred of my un- 
happy companions, who, according to 
all appearances, are destined to breathe 
their last in the dreaatul situation from 
which I have had the singular gcod tor- 
tune to escape ?* 

Having put himself at the head of 
our escort, Osman conducted us to the 
frontiers of Gigeri, where he was soon 
joined by his sons, and the exchange 
being effected, the sheik returned 
homewards, taking care amply to rec- 
ompense himself by robbery and plun- 
er for the loss of his slaves,in which 
there is no doubt of his having fully 
succeeded. 

On appearing before the Bey of Gi- 
geri, our chains were removed, but a 
ring was lefton the right ancle as a 
badge of slavery, and to indicate that 
we belonged tothe Dey of Algiers. 
We received new clothes, and continu- 
ed to be tolerably well fed for three 
whole months without performing any 
work, How delightiul! 1] thought my- 
selfin another land of Canaan! The 
period at which the bey’s tribute be- 
came due having at length arrived, we 
were marched to’ Algiers, when I be- 
came the property of a cew master ! 

Here the narrator enters into a vari- 
ety of details relative to the occupations 
and treatment of the slaves in the Al- 
gerine capital, but as they are little more 
than an abridgement of Signor Pananti’s 
interesting chapter on the same subject, 


* It issincerely to be hoped that the narrator’s 
fears on this bead are groundicss, and that his Maj- 
esty’s ministers have not left the most meritorious 
act of their administration incgmpicte, by suffering 
any Christians to remain in slavery.—ED. 
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the reader is referred to that curious 
voiume.* I[t is stated that Ali Manet, 
their liberator, received the promised 
appointment for his important services, 
the Dey of Algiers having made a po- 
lice officer of him. As the morals of 
the capital, like those of most others, 
were not quite so rigid as amongst the 
adowars ot Mount Felix, Manet fre- 
quently visited his friends to enjoy the 
satisfaction of drinking their healths, and 
talking over old times. On these occa- 
sions he seidom omitted remindiag 
them, that, had it not been for his peep- 
ing through the lattices of Osman’s se- 
raglio, and activity in getting safe to 
Gigeri, they would have been still eat- 
ing Indian corn at Mount Felix ! 

When Lord Exmouth made his gal- 
lant attack on the piratical city, the 
slaves were removed to a distance, and 
it seems that orders were not only given 
for putting them all to death, but that 
many suffered. ‘This horrible decree 
was, bowever, countermanded ; and as 
the sequel is sufficiently well known to 
our readers, it need not be repeated in 
this place. 

Having embarked on board an Eng- 
lish frigate, in company with several 
hundred other ransomed captives, Du- 
mont was conveyed to Naples and given 
up to M. Bourcet, the French consul, 
But as he has probably excited some 
share of the reader's sympathy, and 
there are a few curious particulars con- 
nected with bis subsequent history, we 
shall make no apology for giving them 
to the public. 

“Who can describe my astonish- 
ment,” says M. Dumont, “ on hearing 
from the officers and crew of the frigate 
an account of the French revolution, 
the rapid succession of so many govern- 
ments, such as the constituent assembly, 
the legislative body, national conven- 
tion, reign of terror, directory and con- 
sulate, the elevation of Napoleon Bon- 
aparte to the throne, his prodigious con- 
guests and fall, the restoration of Louis 
XVITI., Bonaparte’s return from Elba, 
flizht of the king, second departure of 
Napoleon, and re-establishment of the 


+ Narrative of a Residence in Algiers. By Siguor 
Pananti. 4to plates, 1818. 


old dynasty ; all these things seemed s0 
incredible, that I thought the English 
merely wished to amuse themselves at 
my expense, and bad in consequence 
got up this magic lantern to trifle with 
my credulity. Nor was I entirely un- 
deceived at Naples. But when mat- 
ters were repeated at Marseilles in the 
game manner as I heard them on board 
the ship of war, I could no longer dis- 
believe their veracity. 

As I spoke the language of all the 
different slaves that had been embarked 
inthe same ship, J] was appointed to 
act as interpreter during the passage. 
On our arrival at Naples I was sent to 

he French consul, M. Bourcet, who 
immediately supplied me with money 
and clothes. It is with sincere pleasure 
that I take this opportunity of acknowl- 
edging the benevolence and kinduess of 
this gentleman, which made me almost 
forget the horrors of captivity. But 
what greater pleasure can there be, than 
to think of those who have consoled us 
in the hour of adversity ! 

When my beard was taken off I 
found that my chin bad contracted a 
thick layer of dirt, so identified with the 
flesh that it required constant spunging 
for three months before I could remove 
it. Thad alsoa large indurated gwelling 
on the left. ancle, caused by the iron 
clasp, which, together with the bolt, 
weizhed three pounds. 

M. Bourcet having given me a pass- 
port and route, I embarked on board a 
merchant vessel for Marseilles, where 
our quarantine only lasted seven days. 
While there, I met a native of Lyons, 
who had been one of my companions in 
misfortune at Algiers. He was taken 
in a vessel under Sardinian colours, and 
remained in slavery eighteen years. 
This man, whose name was Etienne, 
was now slowly recovering from a se- 
vere fit of illness, which followed his 
liberation, — Previous to quitting Mar- 
seilles, M. Felix Antoine, a rich mer- 
chant, offered me five francs per day, if 
] would consent to serve him in the ca- 
pacity of interpreter; but the desire of 
secing my relatives, and re-vi-iting the 
capital after thirty-seven yeura absence, 
made me dectine the ofler—a_ very 
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thoughtless action on my part, which I 
had good reason to repent in the follow- 
ing year. 

When sufficiently well to travel, 
Etienne and myself left Marseilles to- 
gether for Lyons. Soon after quitting 
the town I threw away the skull that 
had served as a goblet during the last 
fourteen years of my detention in the 
prison of Sheik Osman. It bad, from 


continued use, now become as polished 


and white as ivory; but although I 
drank my ration of rum out of it on 
board the frigate, 1 knew that the using 
such a vessel where plenty of others 
were tobe had, would excite the re- 
marks of my friends, and I therefore 
thought it most prudent to part with it 
‘tn this way. 

I was dressed in the suit of clothes 
given me by M. Bourcet, and had three 
hundred francs in my pocket. Etienne 
was also very well provided. I wished 
to walk barefooted, as I had been in the 
habit of doing in Atrica, but the cold 
frosty weather soon obliged me to put 
on my shoes again. We had scarcely 
proceeded four leagues when a party of 
eight or nine men appeared crossing a 
field and coming towards us. On ap- 
proaching somewhat nearer, we perceiv- 
ed they were armed with bludgeons and 
knives. Ina few minutes more the ban- 
ditti attacked us and demanded_our mo- 
ney. It was in vain that I showed my 
numerous scars, and told them I was 
only a poor slave who had just escaped 
from the hands of barbarians ; they 
were deaf to my cries, and, more inhu- 
man than the Koubals, who were not 
at least my countrymen, they stripped 
both Etienne and myself, not only of 
our money, but the two parcels con- 
tainiog our wearing apparel. Fortu- 
nately, on proceeding to the next vil- 
lage, the inhabitants took a little pity on 
us, and what with the assistance we re- 
ceived there, as well asin one or two 
other towns along the road, we mana- 
ged to arrive at Lyons in tolerably good 
spirits. 

Having passed a part of the day in 
looking at the principal streets and 
buildings in the above city, Etienne 
conducted me towards dark to the house 


of his parents, who kept an inn. He 
entered without making himself known, 
and ordered supper for two persons. 
On serving the soup and boullie Etienne 
called for a roast fowl; upon this bis 
mother examining us more attentively, 
observed, “ You are travellers, I per- 
ceive, and perhaps, not aware that pro- 
visions are dear.” |§ My companion, 
with hishat slouched, and turning his 
back to the old lady, replied, ‘ that’s of 
NO consequence to you, madam, give 
what is ordered and we'll pay for it.” — 
“‘T beg your pardon, sir,” rejoined his 
mother, “I am wrong, but I did’nt 
exactly know the state of your purse.” 
This short dialogue was tollowed by 
the fowl’s being brought in. 

We continued to eat very slowly, in 
order to wait for the night’s elosing in, 
when Etienne asked, whether we could 
have beds?—*‘ No,” answered his 
mother, “ all my beds are occupied ;"— 
‘and this young lady,” replied the soti 
—pointing to lis sister, who served at 
table, “ Has she got a bed ?”—* How! 
if my children have not beds, who is to 
have them ?”—*“ Then Tam not your 
son?” exclaimed Etienne, raising his 
voice, and discovering his countenance. 
Atthese words and ‘this movement of 
the stranger, the poor woman seemed to 
feel a violent oppression, turned pale, 
and fell senseless on the floor; the 
daughter instantly ran to inform her 
father, who was in the next coffee-house, 

Etienne flew to the assistance of his 
poor mother, the servants cried aloud, 
and I could not help weeping with them. 
The father came in soon after; but 
Madame Etienne was no more! Her 
daughter took the event so much to 
heart, that she immediately retired to 
bed, and never left it again, having died 
after an illness of two days. The father, 
distracted by this double loss, sustained 
by the recovery of his son, could not 
support it, and only survived eight days! 
—Finally, Etienne, the cause of this 
sad tragedy, was seized with a raging 
fever, for his health had never been 
properly restored, and followed the fate 
of his parents in a week after the death 
of his father. I saw them all perish, 
and never left the bed of my comrade, 
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who received all the attentions I could 
bestow, and even died in my arms. 
This was one of the most dreadtul trials 
that had overtaken mein life. Whata 
picture for one who was on the point of 
looking after his own family after an 
absence of more than thirty-seven 
years! J had also formed the plan of 
taking them by surprise, before this 
catastrophe occurred, and sending a let- 
ter, in which my adventures were to be 
given under a feigned name ; but | was 
soon cured of that whim by the frightful 
calamity that befel the unfortunate fam- 
ily of Etienne. 

I left Lyons quite stupified with what 
had happened, and taking the road to 
Paris, I experienced (resh proofs of be- 
nevolence in the towns through which 
Thad to pass. At length, I arrived in 
the capital about ten o'clock at night,* 
by the Auxerre passage boat, in which 
I was advised to remain till the morning, 
lest I should lose my way io the new 
streets; but I felt too much anxiety to 
see my friends, and therefore determined 
to land at once. 

I was not a little surprised to see so 
many sbops lighted up at that late hour, 
Military posts on every side, national 
guards parading about the streets, a 
truly strange sight to one who had never 
seen any thing but watchmen and bea- 
dies in former days, Passing by the 
boulevard St. Martin, my astonishment 
redoubled on seeing the fine fountain 
that ornaments that quarter. I now 
thought IT had lost my way, and on en- 
quiring of the foot passengers, | was 
told to continue strait along the boule- 
vards. It was very late when I arrived 
before the new church of the Madeleine, 
which is precisely in the same state it 
was when [ quitted Paris in 1780. 

Continuing my route from this point, 
T vainly endeavoured to find out the old 
church of Madeleine, now replaced by 
a timber yard, or the convent of nuns 
which has also disappeared. At a loss 
how to turn, ] addressed myzelf to an- 
other person whom I saw in the street, 
and found, with pleasure, that the Rue 


*® This was on the 24th of January, 1817. Dumont 
never recoliccts dates; I have discovered this by a 
certificate that was delivered to him on the day after 
his arrival.—Fr. Ed. 
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d'Anjou was within a few hundred yards 
ofthe spot. Flying to the paternal 
root, I knocked at the door, and on 
its being opened, explained who I was; 
but the servant would not understand 
ine, for my father was no longer known 
there, and the house belonged to a new 
master! I remained a few moments un- 
decided as to what part I should tuke ; 
then fearing that the patrole might arrest 
me, if found wandering through the city 
at that unreasonable hour, I tormed the 
resolution of going to the guard-house 
on the boulevard de la Madeleine, at 
which the national guard generally do 
duty. 

After a short examination of my per- 
son, and asking a few questions, the 
officer affected by the story of my long 
sufferings, of which he had abundant 
proofs before him, in the number and 
length of my scars, generously made a 
collection of 56 francs for me amongst 
hiy guard; a person was next dispatch- 
ed to the restaurateur’s, who sent a 
fowl, some vermicelli soup, and a bottle 
of wine. Butthe unexpected reception 
at the house of my father left me very 
little inclination to eat.* Having pro- 
vided me with a mattress, I fell asleep, 
and was not awakened till the arrival of 
the commissary of police, who put seve- 
ral new questions to me. As he recol- 
lected that the public papers had men- 
tioned my return to France, he was very 
minute in his enquiries, which conclu- 
ded by the present of a 20 franc piece, 
— When he went away, } examined the 
coin, and not knowing the head of 
Napoleon, I took it for a counterfeit, an 
error that did not fail greatly to amuse 
the national guards on duty. 

Having gone to a neighbouring lodg- 
ing house at day-light, with the inten- 
tion of waiting ull I could prosecute my 
search, I met an old woman there, who 
told me she was a native of Neuilly ; on 
hearing this village named, I recollected 
that an aunt of mine had formerly lived 
there, and that I frequently found an 

* Owing te his furmer mode of living, a little 
soup issufficient to serve Dumont for twenty-four 
hours, even without drinking ; and yet, he can walk 
twelve leagues a day with the greatcst case. He is 


very thin. and from his never having known a day’s 
sickness, he will, most probab-y, lave toa great upe. 
, : : fr. Le 
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asylum at her house during the time I 
happened to be in disgrace with my 
father. I therefore asked the good 
woman whether she knew a person by 


the name of Dumont, and on her an-’ 


swering in the affirmative, not a moment 
was lost ia hastening to my reiative, 
who shed tears of joy the instant she 
recognized me. 
dress of a sister from whom I separated 
when she was only three years old, an 
age by far too young to enable her to 
remember the features ofa brother. I 
found her in a miserable situation, with 
four children to provide for, and whio 
wanted bread, for their father had died 
but a short time before, owing to an 
accident that befel him, When the first 
surprise attending such an extraordinary 
meeting had subsided, I gave her all the 
money I had received ; upon which 
she wentand bought some necessaries, 
for her room was quite stripped ot all 
the furniture, even to the bed of her in- 
fants, whicl had been sold to pay the 
expenses incurred during ber husband's 
long malady. 

Neither my aunt or sister could give 
me any clue by which my parents were 
to be found; they merely informed me 
that both my father and mother had 
quitted Paris many years ago. 

One part of the large house in which 
my sister lodged, was occupied by an 
Eustlish officer, Coionel Jackson. Hav- 
ing heard me express myself with con- 
siderable facility in bis native tongue, 
this gentleman asked in what part of 
England Thad lived ; upon which I 
told him the whole story of my captivi- 
ty, adding, to his great surprise, that I 
had never seen his country. ‘The col- 
onel who seemed to listen with great 
interest to all I related, immediately 
gave me a letter to Vice Admiral Sir 
Sidney Smith, who, as I afterwards 
heard, made various attempts to find 
me out, on seeing the circumstance of 
my return to France published in the 
journals of the day. 

The admiral received me very kindly, 
and on being informed that I had no 
situation, he employed me as a messen- 
ger to the anti-piratical institution, of 
which he was the founder. I was al- 
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lowed two francs per day, for carrying 
letters and attending the president when 
he went out. In addition to his giving 
me the above place, Sir Sidney recom- 
mended me to the notice of several oth- 
er personages of rank, and amongst the 
rest to Monsreur, the King’s brother ; 
in consequence of whose benevolence, I 
was enabled to procure another bed 
and some furniture tor my sister, who 
also received half of my wages.  Cir- 
cumstances having obliged the admiral 
to quit Paris* he gave me two certifi- 
cates, one in Enelish, and the other in 
French, together with some money.t 
No sooner had my humane protector 
left me, than I began to see the impos- 
sibility of replacing the loss I had sus- 
tained by his departure ; and many 
weeks did not elapse before I elt the re- 
turn of my former distress, It was 
impossible to lay by any thing out of 
twenty sous per day, since I was forced 
to pay for my board, lodging, and 
clothes, out of the above sum. But my 
sister suffered more from this antortu- 
nate event than myself. If her children 
cried for bread, she would answer, 
“ Wait for your uncle; when he. comes 
you will have some.” On going to see 
them, their cries redoubled, and went to 
my heart, for I had nothing to give, and 
was dying with hunger myself. My 
sister, too, had the weakness, or rather 
foolish shame, not to get her name in- 
scribed on the list of paupers belonging 


* The English Fditor has every reason to believe 
that Sir Sidney Smith left Paris to visit Italy for the 
good of his health, but to the honour of this gallant 
and distinzuished officer be it spoken, not tii he had 
expended iarge sums of his own fortune, in forward- 
ing the beneficent objects ofthe institution,and most 
liberally ministered to the wants of all those who, 
like Dumont, had suffered from the effects of Chris- 
tian slavery, and appealed to his generous nature. 


+ The following is a copy of thuse two documents : 


Thereby certify that P. G. Dumont, who bas been 
thirty-four years aslave in Barbary, served with me 
in th: capacity of messenger to the institution, and 
that from the first day of his service, January Ist, 
till the date hercof, he has always behaved with zeal, 
fidelity, and correctness. His diligence and rood 
conduct induce me warmly to recommend him to all 
those who feel a pleasure in serving the unfortanate, 
and encouraging honest industry. 

Sigued WittraM SIDNEY Swita, 
President of the Anti-Piratical Institution, 
Paris, Aug. 26, 1818. 
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to the parish, For my own part, I 
would have died twenty deaths rather 


than stretch out my hand for alms, Al-. 


though descended from a poor man, 
slavery had weighed me down without 
breaking my spirit. During this dread- 
ful state [ frequently went to the mar- 
kets, and, when unobserved, picked up 
the remains of cabbage stalks and other 
vegetables, which were put into my 
pocket: [ would then hurry towards the 
nearest barrier and conceal myself in an 
obscure corner to enjoy the meal thus 
procured. While in this situation how 
often did I not rezret the bamboo of the 
keeper, and scymitar of the Koubals of 
Mount Atlas! Being at length driven 
to the last extremity, and unable any 
longer to resist the pressing nature of 
my wants, and still more harassed by 
the distressing spectacle of my sister, 
pale, livid, with her eyes sunk in their 
sockets ; that of her helpless young ones 
holding their little hands np and crying 
for bread, I determined to return once 
more to Africa.* In this purpose I so- 
licited a passport three different times, 
at the prefecture of police, and was re- 
fused as often, with an exhortation to 
patience, which was much easier to 
give than to obey. My plan was to 
reach Algiers, where I could freely ex- 
ercise the office of interpreter, which is 
very lucrative. It was now that the 
proposition of M. Felix Antoine recur- 
red to me, with the bitter regret of hav- 
ing so lightly rejected it. 

Tt was in vain that I presented my 
certificates at the doors of various hou- 


* Atthis part of the narrative Dumont could not 
restrain his tears.—Fr. Ed. 
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ses, and offered my services, or that I 
told the proprietors I had been accus- 
tomed to labour all my life, and, al- 
though fifty years of age, still felt: my- 
self capable of undergoing the greatest 
fatigue. My cruel destiny seemed to 
to conspire against me in every quarter; 
and nine montbs had thus passed away 
since the vice-admiral’s departure. I 
was, In fact, on the point of sinking, 
through languor and despair, when all 
of a sudden, fortune seemed to take a 
more favourable turn, by inspiring me 
with a project, to the execution of which 
Tam indebted for my present tranquil- 
lity: this was to petition his Royal 
Highness Monsieur, to whose buunty 
I had already been indebted for relief. 

The Duke de Maile and M. Polig- 
nac having kindly joined their voices 
to mine, the appeal to his Highness pro- 
duced the desired effect; and I soon 
obtained the means of assisting my un- 
happy sister.—The last efforts of my 
benefactors have ended in procuring me 
an asylum, and the means of existence, 
in the Royal Hospital of Incurables. 
It is here, therefore, that I hope to find 
that happiness, of which I have hitherto 
only known the name. May the exam- 
ple of such long suffering soften 
the pangs of others, and teach them to 
bear up against the ills of life! and if 
there be still left any condition more 
hard than what is exhibited in my story, 
those who are exposed to it ought to re- 
flect, that it would he a folly to sacrifice 
the hope of emancipation by a volunta- 
ry death ! 

Dumont was reccived at the Incurables on the 
7th of May.—Fr. Fd. 
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From the European Magazine, for August, 1819. 


LADY ANN OF PEMBROKE IN 1819. 
OUR Tales to-day were regulated 


by the pictures chosen from m 
port-folio ; and as the only lady in our 
little groupe had honoured the young 
clerk by choosing a chancellor's portrait, 
he requited the courtesy by selecting a 
celebrated female’s for the subject of his 


Tale. 


When Mungo Park prepared to cross 
an unknown river, he estimated its depth 
by the length of time the air-bubbles 
took to ascend after a stone had been 
thrown intoit. [fthe depth of the hua- 
man mind was thus determined by the 
length of time its projects take in riving 
to light, my friend De Romnillé’s must 

* By the Author of Legends of Lampidosa, &e. 
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have been considered one of the pro- 
foundest. Thirty years elapsed hefore 
he executed his favourite scheme of re- 
turning to his native land, and when he 
finully began his voyage homewards, 
his determination had been chiefly fixed 
by a splendid folio volume, rich in 
charts, tables of heraldry, and aquatinta 
views representing the ancient and mo- 
dern glories of his beloved Yorkshire. 
Therein he saw records of thove days 
when a Baron and fifty serving men 
lodged and boarded in London for seven 
pence a-day ; when bis marriage-feast 
consumed twenty four peacocks at 8s. 
each, thirty-six oxen, and as much gin- 
gerbread as would cover the table ; and 
when my lord’s council were satisfied 
with eighteen-penny-worth of sack and 
sugar each. But above all he was en- 
chanted with the portrait and memoir of 
Lady Ano De Clifford, Countess ot 
Pembroke and Montgomery, rebuilder 
of her ancestor's ancient castle, and so 
skilled in all gentle and useful arts, that 
she wrote orders for conserves with the 
same hand that denounced vengeance 
against a treacherous seneschal for un- 
leading the roof. He found in the in- 
ventory of her wardrobe a memorandum 
of my ladie’s glass flowers and feathers, 
and a note of 6d. for powdering her hair 
thro’ a quill, by which he saw that her 
toilet had been duly fashioned ; and a 
fac-simile of her orders for the admission 
of one Susan Gill into her almshouse, 
provided “she said prayers and lived de- 
cently,” assured him that she watched,as 
became a virtuous matron, over the 
morals of her servants. Lady Ano, in 
short, was the model and standard of 
perfection in bis mind ; and having but 
one daughter, he had called her Ann, 
and sent her to a seminary near this no- 
ble lady’s estate, that’she might be in 
all things acquainted and impressed 
with her example. Being tbree thou- 
gand miles distant himsell, he selected 
for her guardian and future trustee, a 
lineal descendant of Lady Ann’s most 
approved steward, a farmer of primitive 
morals and provincial shrewdness, whose 
gteat-grandfather’s name appeared ‘io 
the oldest feefarm-rents. He had re- 
ceived annual communications since his 
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settlement in England from this good 
man ; marvellously concise, but always 
indicating that his Ano advanced in 
every part of education which the Lady 
Ano excelled in ; and De Romille was 
struck with high respect for modern 
seminaries, when he found that to learn 
Latin, Greek, geometry, chemistry, elo- 
cution, and algebra, were no uncommon 
matters in the year 1819. De Romille 
underwent the fatigues of bis long voy- 
age with the delicious beart-fullness of 
a father hastening to the complction of 
his labour. He had received a Baron's 
title— flattering to bis fancy only be- 
cause it gave to bis cherished daughter 
thename so dear to his imagination ; 
and as that imagination became _frolic- 
some during the leisure of a long voy- 
age, he conceived the dangerous idea of 
visiting his birth-place and his daughter 
as a stranger betore he appeared “ with 
all his blushing honours thick upoo 
bim.”—A letter dated from the Isle of 
Wight, announcing that be meant to 
refresh his health in that Montpellier of 
England before he entered its most 
northern district, was sent to amuse the 
steward, and a atage-coach conveyed 
the new Baron De Romillé into York- 
shire. 

During the moonlight night that pre- 
ceded his last day’s journey, De Ro- 
millé’s heart beat with a school-hoy’s 
gladness as he remembered the ancient 
elms and firs that overtopped bis castle 
and stretched their interwoven arins 
over the stream that wore a channel at 
its foot. His adventurous leaps among 
the steep and shaggy rocks that once 
formed that channel, bis plunder of 
rook’s-nests and wild strawberries to 
divert an only sister now no more, re- 
turned to his memory with the pleasant 
dimneszs of evening shadows, soltened 
and improved by distance. His sister 
bore the name he loved so fondly; and 
its holy p!ace in his remembrance proba- 
bly confirmed the hold which the Lady 
Ann De Clifford’s image had kept there 
since his boyish days. To revive the 
ancient honours of his family, and see 
his favourite name preserved by the 
sanctity of living excellence, was a hope 
he had already halt-fulfilied ; and in two 
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hours—in another hour,be might realize 
the whole! The loaded and uneasy post- 
coach turned down the black steep of 
Rumblegap—(an ominous and suitable 
name!)—but our traveller thought only 
of the valley below. There lay his na- 
tive village—youder was the gleaming 
of the river where his first trout-basket 
w:is filled —and now—certainly aow he 
could see the grassy lane where his tru- 
ant walks had been so often enjoyed. 
Tnat green lane ! how often, in the tor- 
rid heat of his eastern pavilion, he had 
wished to walk again down its narrow 
path under the trees that grew among 
the high hedgerow mounds, and to see, 
through their knit branches, the white 
schoolhouse walls and the smoke of the 
village below !—all these precious ob- 
jects were almost within reach—he had 
counted every milestone, yet they did 
not appear. At length the guard blew 
his horn, and De Romillé leaped upon 
the roof to seize the first glimpse. His 
vehicle turned thro’ a little turnpike into 
a range of slated huts, which,at different 
times and with different intentions, had 
grown into a street. Some presented a 
back-wall creviced into wiadows half- 
filled with oiled paper and clumps of 
turf ; others thrust a pent-house and an 
ill-hung sign-post towards the road ; 
while all poured forth groups of mothers 
gandily dressed and ragged children. 
“ Yon’s ould castle and market-croys,” 
said the sturdy guard, pointing to a troop 
of yeomenry-cavalry, sheltering them- 
selves under the pediment of a rough 
black building, which, as it could pro- 
tect only the horses’ heads that met un- 
der it, obliged the riders to sit in the at- 
titude which so diverted Frederic of 
Prussia when attorney-general Dunning 
threw his arms round his charger’s aeck 
at a review. 

“ Take care of your wheels ! apply 
your anti-attrition !” exclaimed # sharp 
visaged lean man, as the coach rolled 
down its narrow road—* Thanks to the 
improvements of this age, it will not be 
long, I hope, before the ancient mani- 
pede, vulgarly called a wheelbarrow, 
will be adapted to the politest passen- 
gers; and the superior animal will 
then have due precedence, instead of 
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sitting behind one, two, three, or four 
irrational ones.” 

“ | don’t see the justice of your coa- 
clusion,” said his companion on the 
root, ‘ifa man guides the wheelbar- 
row—but perhaps you mean the infe- 
rior sex to wheel us.” 

“ Which has happened too often,” 
returned the first speaker—‘* however, 
that, like other defects in the old system, 
may be corrected ; and I expect to con- 
vince this town, when [ have establish- 
ed my academy in it, that the teachers 
of youth have been in a mistake four- 
teen centuries. Sir, what do we want 
with antiquities, histories, and other 
men’s recollections 3—When we have 
forgotten every thing, then, and not till 
then, we shall begin afresh, without 
prejudices and presuppositions. ; 

“ Pray, sir,” said the plain man by 
his side, * of what science have I the 
honour of seeing a professor %” 

“ Of none singly, my good sir. T 
might call myself an omnagogues oc 
teacher of all things to all men, tor such 
I have been ; butam now what is more 
profitable and fashionable : I come, in 
short, to give the last stroke and polish 
to Lady Ano De Clifford's education— 
the art of forgetting gracefully.” 

“ Have you any objection,” resumed 
with a sly glance at his 
meagre person, “to be styled a Pan- 
gogue ?—equally dignified in souad as 
a Greek compound, and liable to raise 
some pleasant ideas 10 English.” 

“ Nothing could be more appropri- 
ate !—for, in plain truth, I have brought 
down tbe last Almanac des Gourmands 
as an addition to my pupil's library 3 
and if, as I judge trom your portfolio, 
you are an ambulating artist, 1 can 
command a passport to the pantry of 
her father’s castle, and, secondly, to his 
gallery of portraits, I see the organ of 
physiognomy in your skull ; and if you 
know any thiag of Gail and Spurzheim, 
you will see a most ainusing variety of 
frontispieces.”” 

“ J see one now,” replied his travel- 
ling companion, as they alighted at the 
massy iron gate of huge portcullis flaok- 
ed by towers of venerable size,‘ Can 
this be Castle Romillé 2” said the stran- 
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ger, as, after a few introductory whis- 
pers, he followed a laced butler and a 
damsel in pink slippers over the matted 
hall into the picture-gallery. ‘ Here,” 
said his guide, you may form an appen- 
dix to Lavater’s folio volume. Look 
at that head—its original belongs to the 
present Lord De Romille, and has, as 
you see, the organ of constructiveness 
close to the lett ear, He has toiled 
thirty years under a burning aun to rest 
at last among the escutcheons of his 
ancestors, in this castle. What will he 
find here ? his farm-houses changed 
into villas with virandas, his tapestry 
into crimson velvet embossed with gold, 
aud his hospitable hall into a concert- 
room—full of fine sounds, but nothing 
substantial. Look at the splendid jars, 
- festooned draperies, the silver tea-equi- 
page beyond that door !"—“ Are those 
my lady’s ?”—*No—my lady’s maid’s; 
and that portrait, loaded with gold 
wreaths, is the modern Lady Ann De 
Clifford, heiress of these domains. Her 
hair-dresser has only two hundred a 
year for varying the style of her head- 
dresses, and that fillet was actually 
braided from the model of the ancient 
Lady Ann's, Observe in her glassy 
eye and pale yellow hair, how well the 
eapability of forgetfulness is expressed 
by nature ! She has the true emptiaess 
of skull which renders a woman fit for 
my pupil. She will learn in two days 
to pass her harp and drop her pencil 
with an air of ignorance as completely 
natural as if she had not cost ber father 
gix thousand pound in music and draw- 
Ing-masters, She will soon forget how 
to write, and employ an agent to speak 
for her. This will be the perfection of 
polite forgetfulness ; and I intend to 
propose av accomplished young person 
to reside with her as a sort of living 
opera-glass, a moveable lorgnette in hu- 
man shape, to see for her. On this very 
day she makes her first experiment in 
the art of losing the use of her limbs 
gracefully. She bas forgotten bow to 
walk, and an apilentum, a_ velocimani- 
pede, and a patent asinade of my 
own invention have been brought here 


to save her the vulgar and old-fashion- 
ed trouble !” 
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The professor of modish oblivious- 
ness saw his companion gaze with stu- 
pid astonishment, and conducted him 
through one of the castle-gates into the 
smooth-shaven lawn, where a splendid 
groupe of the neighbours were assem- 
bled to see Lady Ann’s first exhibition 
on an ass composed of joint-wood, and 
suitably covered with a zebra’s skin, 
with the power, as the projector said, 
of perpetual motion. Great, indeed, 
would have been the surprise of the il- 
lustrious Ann of Pembroke, if she had 
seen her descendant attired in transpa- 
rent tissue, with amazonian hat and 
buskins, mounted on her wooden pal- 
frey ; and greater still would have been 
her horror had she seen the procession 
of pink, lilac, and white silk parasols 
which followed in the hands of her hon- 
est yeomanry’s great-grand -daughters. 
De Romillé walked in the rear of this 
singular squadron in profound silence ; 
but the automaton ass, no less fatal than 
its wooden predecessor in Troy, sud- 
den)y turned down the steep path which 
led to the castle-grove, and tangling its 
springs in a oranch of its kindred oak, 
hurled its rider into the chasm below. 
Tt was a dismal and unfathomable 
depth, most unfortunately resembling 
the celebrated Strid in which young De 
Romillé lost his life some centuries be- 
fore. The miserable father leaped in 
to save his child, and brought only her 
corpse to land. This terrible catastro- 
phe acting on a brain heated by eager 
hopes, and on a frame chilled by a sud- _ 
den plunge into the wharf, was final 
and fatal to his reason. His steward 
recognized him, and conveyed his un- 
happy master to the desolate home that 
now awaited his return. There his 
brain-fever seemed to sink into an in- 
sanity of a calm and singular kind. He 
imagined himself the old Lord Clifford 
of Cumberland, and talked with con- 
stant and quiet patience of his daughter’s 
expected return. His steward, grieved 
in heart at his unhappy patron’s desola- 
tion, went forth one day with a scheme 
almost as wild as De Romille’s chimera. 
He had often seen a ragged rosy girl 
sitting in the church-yard, and looking 
witheager admiration at the splendid 
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tomb erected to the heiress. This girl’s 
blue eyes and pale flaxen hair resem- 
bled her’s sufficiently ; and heunest 
Abraham sought an opportunity to 
execute his project. De Romille loved 
to amuse his moody leisure by sitting 
on that tomb, and scooping with his 
cane the half-effaced inscriptions on 
humbler graves. Sadly as he busied 
himself witb this untoward chizzel, he 
appeared not to remember that his owa 
name would be thus effaced or preserv- 
ed only by strangers. His steward ap- 
proached him as be sat in this occupa- 
tion, and announced the arrivel of his 
daughter. 

“It is too late to-day,” said the sick 
man, sighing—‘* We can muke no suf- 
ficient preparation. My daughter ought 
not to return without twenty yeomen in 
pinked cloaks and scarlet hose. You 
may take fitteeo pounds for ber travel- 
ling expenses, Abraham: that, I think, 
is as much as I paid for the Sheriff of 
Yorkshire's wine and eating on his 
journey, though be brought three chap- 
lains and fifty soldiers. Where, I pray, 
isthe account of my daughter's charges 
in London 2” 

Honest Abraham had not foreseen 
thig demand, but he had many such ac- 
counts ready, and replied, “ Here is 
one small charge unpaid for some mat- 
ters of my lady’s wardrobe and the last 
month of ber board— 


£.8. d. 

‘© Twelve lessons in Latin - - 6 0 0 

Dittoin Attitudes - - - --- 12 0 O 
Do. private lessons in colour- 

ing---+-+----e--%--- 8 0 0 
Signora Tintoretta’s new-in- 

vented carmine for morn- : 
_ing-hloom - ---------- 5 0 0 
Ditto for the side-box ---- 5 0 0 


Fugitive pink for occasional 
ettect 
Instructions forapplying the 
above according to the 
rules of perspective -- - - 
To Mons. Grandson fortui- 
tion in the Swiss, Spanish, 
and Russian waltzes, and 
costame for each 
8 Lessons from Madame 
Bruit, Artist in vocality 
Do. from MademoiselleSau- 
teuse, Professor of Attita- 
dinizing 
Instructions in the art of ce- 
me:ting kid-gloves with 
iron glue, and materials 
for ditto 
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Materials for mock-china, £. s. d. 

straw-shoes, and bead-nets 15 0 0 
6 Lectures in Hydraulics -- 12 0 0 
Ditto in Mineralogy ----- 12 0 0 
ceceee Heraldry ------- 10 0 0 
Instructions in Elocution -- 12 0 0 
Pocket-extracts as materials 

for ditto --- -----+----- 10 0 O 
Circassian Corsetts to reform 

her Ladyship’s bust ---- 5 0 0 
Oriental Tooth-paste ---- 110 
Renovating Pink Fluid -- - 3.3 0 


Subscription toGalvanicLec- 
tures **# * @ * #2 H” 


“What are you about, Abraham 2” 
quoth the Lord De Romilsé, falling 
with marvellous exactness into the ideas 
which his ancestor would have had on 
such an occasion: ‘ By what mishap 
have you put such an inventory into 
my daughter's name ?—Tlere is the me- 
morandum of her board and teaching, 
signed by her governess, dame Taylor 
of London: and with coin for her 
pocket, and furniture fer her wardrobe, 
the sum total is only 382. anda silver 
threepence— 


“To my Lady Ann’s man for litel glasses 
of sweetmeat iid. 

‘© For my la’s Indyan clothes vid. 

“ Toa Frenchewoman for dauncing vils. 

“Item, geven to Stephens that teacheth 
my lady to daunce fur | monthe xx. 

“Item. A verdingal & verdingal wyre 
vé, iid 

‘¢ Musicyons for playing at my la’s cham- 
ber-doore vs. 

‘¢ A maske for my Ja. tie. Sens 

“ Item-—a paire of Jersey stockings tule, 

“* Item, two pair of shoes of Spanish lether 
& one of calves lether, xiiid. 

‘© Beat the sign of the holie lamb at St 
Martyo’s, a yd and a qr of lawoe. 

** Item, for sleave-silk xxxitls. 

“Item an ell of holland for my 
neckkerchiefs. . 

“ For drawing her la.shipp on canvas I!2. 

“ For foore basket-peudants of goulde 
and pearle xiis. 

“Trem a paire of greene worsted stockings 
for my fa. itis. titid. 

“Ttem. Two pap bookes, one for ac- 
compte---the other to write her catechisme 


lady’s 


a . eee 
 Item--pd for a ringe & jewelle xe 111d, --- 
item 2 dozen of glasse flowers vils. 


“No doubt,” answered Abraham, 
“your good lordship has settled all de- 
mands for such items. I find no mentico 
here either of neck-kerchiels or cate- 
chism-books. Will it please you to have 
a little patience while 1 read on 2 


% For ablack velvet gown edged with gold 
lace, slashed & lined with white satin. 


** Ditto,crimsoy velvet with ermine porder 
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ee Moralog vest of white silk with cambric 
Skirt ------+-- 

“Cloak of 
with huod & Swaine eee 


““Man,” interrupted De Romitle, 
snatching the paper trom his steward, 
** that ts a leaf out of my own inventory 
of clothes—Read on—lI have the first 
part of it in my pocket. IF it is the 
fashion of this day for women to wear 
such clothes, my daughter shall have all 
my father’s wardrobe-—5U0 pounds for 
one week's apparel ! it is more than the 
price of six wedding-dinners and the 
Prior of Bolton’s whole cellar.” 

Alraham took the schedule with due 
submission, and read as he was com- 
manded— 

“* My Lord’s Apparell--- 

** A black velvet jacket embrothered with 
silver, farred with squirrels, & lined thorow- 
ly with white lamb somewhatdecayed x!s. 

‘One black sattin gowne lyned with buck- 
‘ram & buttons of black silk xxxiiis. ivd, 

*¢ Item-- One robe of blewe sarsenet with- 
out sleeves & fuur shorte gowns with lace. 

“Item. A tawny hatte, 

*¢ [tem--A dun hatte. 

** Item One covered with crimesyn velvet 
& gold lace--- 

- iii i A of carnation silk stockings 
& ash coloured taffeta garters & roses edged 
with goulde--- 


** Item. A rollof buckram, 7 yards of right 
white sattin & iii prs of perfumed gloves.” 


“ Your lordship will be pleased to 
observe, that here are no less than fifty 
gowns and forty pair of shoes in this 
inventory, not to mention twelve ells of 
ribbon for tippets.”’ 

“So much the better, Abraham ; 
take the key of my father’s chest, and 
move itinto my daughter’s chamber ; 
and see that the doublets and hose be 
made fit for present use.” | 

Abraham obeyed without delay ; and 
when he had surveyed the piles of an- 
cient black jerking, sleeveless gowns,and 
silk shoes, he saw ample store of equip- 
ment for the damsel he had selected to 
amuse his patron’s insanity. The new 
Lady Ann was shewn to Lord De Ro- 
mille’s physicians, and the scheme well 
approved, She was shut, a week before 
the day intended for her introduction, in 
the chamber which contained the an- 
cient coffer, and having studied the 
equipment of modern ladies from the 
window of her native cottage, she was 
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at no loss to convert the silk jerkins into 
the scanty tunics of the year 1819, and 
the furred cloaks into pelisses, Carna- 
tion-coloured silk stockings, red velvet 


‘caps, and laced hats, were as_ easily 


transtormed into female decorations ; 
and the taitors of elder days had been 
so abundant in buttons and tringes, that 
her dress when she entered Lord De 
Romilleé’s dining-hall, would have been 
envied by a court-dress maker. De 


‘Romillé gazed at her with eyes of won- 


der and admiration, for he recognized 
the apparel of his great-great grand- 
father’s ancestor, and thought be recog- 
nized the prudence and sagacity of oid 
Lady Ann De Chifford in her descen- 
dant’s ingenious adaptation of her ward- 
robe. He placed his supposed daugh- 
ter at the bead of the dining-table, 
which by his order, bad been covered, 
according to an ancient bill of fare, with 
a young lamb whole roasted, two bak- 
ed turbots in one dish, brawo with 
mustard and malmsey, apples and 
cheese stewed with sugar and sage, green 
ginger, and gingerbread. But he seem- 
ed displeased that no yeomen sat in his 
hall to eat frumetty pottage ; for Abra- 
bam’s utmost art could pot find any of 
his lord’s tenants willing to appear in 
buff leather doublets and serze hose at 
a public dinner, and their wives were 
still less inclined to return from their 
pink pelisses, fringed half-boots, and 
laced parasols, to the homely attire their 
great grand-dames bad worn, even for 
aday. Butthe new Lady Ann's de- 
meanour gratified her supposed father 
beyond his best friends’ hopes. Ac- 
customed to the lahours of the dairy 
and the kitchen, she arranged her pas- 
try castles, jars of conserves, and stores 
of potted lampreys, with the most 
exact attention to Lady Aun De Clif- 
ford’s book of recipes, She needed 
such a guide, as the race of good old 
women in the country is wholly extinct.* 
Native shrewdness and a real ambition 
to please, the first principle both of po- 


* Perhaps she spelled herself very mach like Lady 
Ann,and wrote at least as wel, if we may judge by 
that celebrated iady’s autograph. Her father's se 
erctary had Si. per annum: but thote who could 
read his wr..ing deserved it as much. 
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liteness and genius,made this untutored 
rustic assiduous in devices to suit the 
fond fancies of her nominal parent. 
She accompanied him in his evening 
walks among the fells and waterfails 
near his domain, caused the wild rose- 
bushes to be fostered, and his favourite 
ouks to be woven into acanopy. These 
were the arts of her private hours ; in 
public she had attractions no less pow- 
erful. Cheered and soothed by the 
semblance of a daughter’s kindnegs, the 
‘visionary man became fond of society, 
and solicitous to see his daughter loved. 
It was a subject of strange curiosity and 
much admiration to the people of a 
provincial town ; and when whispers 
‘were circulated that she was going to 
walk, to ride, or to appear at church, 
crowds were sure to assemble. On the 
‘anniversary of her arrival, Abraham 
was once more ordered to provide a 
splendid feast for his tenants and de- 
-pendents. When they were all assem- 
bled in the old dining-hall of the baro- 
nial mansion, the Lord of the Manor 
brought the nominal Lady Ann to her 
place at the head, and made this unex- 
pected oration to his vassals : 
‘Gentlemen, as you well know, I 
have been thought mad above twelve 
months by all my friends, and by some, 
mad since my birth. Ofthe first opin- 
ion you shall judge presently ; of the 
second you ought to have some doubts, 
as | have myself. Who among you 
has not seen the labour and the sums 


lavished to make my former danghter' 


seem what this uneducated woman js ? 


What did the modern and highly-fash- 


ioned Lady Ann acquire which her re- 
presentative will not display as grace- 
fully ?— Was it any ornamental art 7— 
None, tor the refinement of good taste 
forbids a woman of rank to be her own 
artist. Was it an easy and natural ne- 
glect of polished decorum and courtly 
complaisance 1—Judge for yourselves 
whether the euse of ignorance is not 
more pertect than the assumption of 
affected apathy. This pupil of nature 
will berude with more amiable rashness, 
and please by greater novelty. Judge 
too how cheaply I have gained tor this 
young stranger all the glory of that no- 
toriety which fashionable women perish 
to obtain ! The wardrobe of old Lady 
Aon De Clifford has made her the ob- 
ject of more pleasant and less envious 
wonder tban a belle or heiress of the 
newest ton. She will shew how nearly 
the excess of ignorance approaches the 
perfection of modern education—it ex- 
cels it, perhaps ; for she who knows 
nothing has nothing to unlearn, while 
the pupil of false taste acquires sciences 
she must disdain to shew, and learns 
morals never meant for use. She needs 
nothing but the art of forgetting, which 
I mean to teach her. I present her to 
you as my adopted and future heiress, 
certain thatno one will then remember 
her deficiencies or her origin. Let her 
but seem to have learned more than - 
ever could bave been useful, and to 
make no use of what she has really 
learned, and she will be all that fashion 
can make her, and all that Lady Ann 
De Clifford need be in 1819.” V. 


— 
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INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE HOSPITAL OF THE BLIND. 
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From the London Monthly Magazine, Oct. 1819. 


THE INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF BLIND CHILDREN AT VIENNA, WITH ANECDOTES 


OF THE 


URING my stay at Vienna, I vi- 

sited, among other curiosities, the 
institution for the education of blind 
children. The building is situated in 
thesuburb Gumpendorf, near the Schern - 
brunn-line. The two lateral wings of 
the edifice inclose a spacious court- 
yurd, and adjoin a garden planted with 
shadowy trees, and furnished with green 


PUPILS. 

bowers and seats, T must confess I 
experienced a sort of melancholy sen- 
sation on entering the schocl-room, 
where about thirty biind children were 
assembled ; but my sadness was soon 
dissipated, when T perceived that these 
unfortunate beings were reconciled to 
their fate, and most of them very cheer- 
ful, Not todistarb them io this happy 
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mood, and to avoid exciting desires in 
them it would be impossible to satisly, 
@ printed table is hung on the wall, re- 
questing strangers to forbear from ex- 
pressing aloud every sentiment of sym- 
pathy. If all the children in this insti- 
tution were such as from their birth 
have been deprived of their sight, it 
would require less art to explain how 
they support with so much indifference 
the absence of the noblest of senses, and 
are withal content and happy ; as, in 
this case, they inay be said, with great 
propriety, to be ignorant of what they 
forego. But there are also to be found 
amongst them some young men, whi, 
ull their eighth, nay even till the twelfth 


year, had enjoyed their sight, and who: 


nevertheless grieve or repine as little as 
the blind-boro. Besides that use assuages 
every ill, the society of their equals at 
the institution, and the continual activ- 
ity and useful occupation in which they 
are kept, contribute a great deal to their 
cheerfulness. Of the advantageous ef- 
fect of the latter means upon them I felt 
the more convinced, from the explana- 
tion given me, and the rest of the com- 
pany present, of the method of instruc- 
tion ; and, on being shown the exerci- 
ses and acquirements of the pupils, Mu- 
sic formed the beginning. From twelve 
to fourteen pupils, partly with wind and 
partly with chorded instruments, per- 
formed several pieces, according to the 
rules of the musical art, They joined 
so accurately, observed time and every 
thing else with such precision, as to 
leave nothing to desire. This is not a 
Jaboriously-acquired mechanical ex- 
pertness without theory. They are ac- 
quainted with the noting system, are 
able to practise whole pieces by raised 
and tangible notes ; and the instruction 
10 music is founded on theoretical prin- 
ciples, on their fine musical ear, in 
which they excel the greater part of 
those who can see, and on the always 
preceding instruction io singing. By 
these means they make rapid progress 
even in the execution, so that, if larger 
pieces are but twice or thrice played to 
them, they enter fully into their compre- 
hension. Two boys of twelve years 
played a four-handed sonata of Mo- 
zart’s with the greatest accuracy. We 
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affords material 
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next saw the blind read and write. 
For reading, they make use of a raised 
letter-press. which they read very ex- 
peditiously by the touch. With this 
letter-press, several mottos, prayers, al- 
manacks, tables for history, and otber 
objects to be found at the institution, 
bave been printed, and are eo io part 
by the pupils themselves, Writing 
13 practised in the usual way witha 
lead pencil, a pin, or withink, I ob- 
served several boys write very legibly a 
theme dedicated by a stranger. As it 
so happened that these very children 
had been blind from their birth, and bad 
therefore never seen the figure of a let- 
ter, I could not but consider this the 
most difficult part of the instruction of 
the blind. 

A particular kind of characters, that 
appeared as if pierced through with pins, 
but was, as we saw afterwards, done 
with letters consisting of fine points, 
service to tbe blind. 
These characters are legible to them by 
the touch; and they correspond, by 
means of them,with their absent parents 
and relations, who answer thern io sitmi- 
lar characters, We had an opportunity 
of seeing such letters, directed to a young 
girl at the institution descended from‘a 
good tamily,and which had been written 
by her mother, residing at the distance 
of eighty leagues from her. You must 
form a proper conception of the situa- 
tion of both mother and daughter, in 
order to duly judge of, and appreciate, 


the value of an expedient so capable of 


affording them consolation. 

For the purpose of teaching the 
elements of arithmetic, the machine 
called the Russian ciphering-machine, . 
with small variations, bas been intro- 
duced at the institution. Raised figures 
for the touch, which are placed next to 
one another, and under one another, on 
tables provided with many co-partments 
or small divisions, serve for ciphering in 
the accustomed manner. But no-where 
have [ been made so truly sensible as 
here, how much the operations of the 
mind may be retarded or multipli -d by 
the use of figures, and other similar 
signs. Never would these blind 
children have attained to that readiness 
and rapidity in mental computation, 
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which are observable in the greatest part 
of them to a superlative degree, had 
they ‘begun to learn reckoning with 
figures at an earlier period, as is usually 
the case with children enjoying their 
sight, who then no longer separate ideas 
from signs, but in mental computation 
imagine the figures singly standing as 
it were before them, and proceed in the 
same way as if they were ciphering on 
paper or on the table. These blind 
children will solve any question, not 
only in the simple modes of reckoning, 
but likewise make any calculation that 
_ felates to the rule of three, and connect 
various fractions, mentally. The most 
expert are capable of extracting, in this 
manner, the square roots of three or 
More propositions. Being used to 
analyze afterwards, if desired, every 
solution with minuteness, I discovered 
that they were taught to make use in 
computation of the advantages afforded 
by the decimal system, without however 
being obliged, in any particular case, to 
follow exactly the fixed rules prescribed 
to them; but there is a free scope 
allowed to the genius of each papil to 
choose for himself the best and shortest 
metbod that may occur to him; hence 
it came, that some children solved the 
same question accurately in different 
ways. By two boys of about twelve 
yeurs the answer to every question was 
given so quickly,that it was necessary to 
exclude them at length, in order to 
show us that the other children were 
likewise good arithmeticians., 

It is generally supposed that the 
blind, at least those that are born so, 
are unable to conceive any just ideas of 
the size, distance, and form, of bodies. 
Some exercise of thexe blind pupils, 
however, convinced me of the contrary. 
They measure all that comes before 
them with rules with raised divisions, or 
by a measure trausterred to their own 
body. They stated the length of a 
walking-stick handed them by one of 
the strangers present, by measuring it 
with the span, all to halfan inch. In 
the same way they e-timate anges and 
corners by degrees. For instruction in 
natural history, models of animals made 


of paste-board are provided, by which 


the pupils are not only able to distin- 
guish animals from one another by the 
touch, and to find and point out the 
particular characteristics of each, but 
tbe cleverest will even form each animal 
In wax upon a contracted scale, and so 
as not to be mistaken. In order to do 
this, the blind pupil must have acquired 
by the touch, not only a clear idea of 
the form of the whole, but also of the 
proportion of each individual part ; so 
that one should think, were he suddenly 
to recover his sight, he must recognize 
such an object even in nature. Of very 
large objects, such as houses, steeples, 
&c. there are likewise models extant, 
which the pupils imitate in paste-board, 
with some variations in size and form. 
All this is treated as preparatory to 
mechanical labours, in which many 
have acquired an astonishing dexterity. 

Asa specimen of their refined touch, 
we were shown a collection of copper, 
silver, and gold coins, of which the pu- 
pils could accurately denote every piece. 
With equal precision they could tell 
several fruits, grains, and seeds, many 
of whicb are much easier to distinguish 
by the sight than by the touch. 

Their usual manner of marking their 
playing-cards is very ingenious. O. the 
fifty-two cards, each has but a few 
slight punctures made with a needle,not 
visible on the ou:side, but which may 
be felt on the inside, At each of the 
four sides this mark 1s put on a different 
place ; and the pupils are withal so sure 
of their tact, that they play among 
themselves, and with those who can 
see, several games without stopping. It 
has been aszerted that the blind are 
able to distinguish colours by the touch, 
but which seeing in itself a contradic- 
tion. So much is certain, that at the 
Vienna and the Paris Institutions, 
among so many able scholars, not one 
blind individual has ever attained, in 
the proper sense of the word, to such a 
knowledge of colours. 

As the institution numbers amongst 
its pupils some whoxe parents are peo- 
ple of property and distinction, and 
who are to be instructed properly in 
scientific objects, that they may here- 
after occupy themseives usetully and 
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agreeably, particular hours have heen 
appointed for them, in order to their 
learning foreiga languages, history, 
natural philosophy, geography, mathe- 
matics, and the like, the means for 
which are likewise contrived for the 
touch, For lecturing, a considerable 
collection of appropriate books is to be 
found. ‘The greatest part of the pupils, 
however, belong to poor parents; and 
these, by a judicious instruction, are to 
be brought so far, that, by mechanical 
labour, they may be enabled to earn 
their subsistence in future. This is 
just what appears to be the most difficult 
task in the education of the blind, as 
there are fewer obstacles by far to the 
formation of their minds than to the 
application of their bodily powers, 
owing to the privation of the most im- 
portaat sense,without the help of which, 
scarcely an entirely plain work, much 
less a compound one, can be executed. 
The principal reason, therefore, seems 
to be, in no one having ever made use 
of the powers of the blind, and their 
having been left wholly unoccupied, 
because it had been customary to look 
upon all suhsistence-procuring labours 
_as confined to the common fraternities of 
handicraftsmen. | Because the blind 
cannot enter as master, journeymad, or 
apprentice, nor work with, and by the 
side of, their brethren gifted with sight, 
it follows by n0 means hence, that they 
are incapable of earning any thing by 
labour. Clear proofs of this are ex- 
hibited in the pupils of the present in- 
stitution. This is to the bliad, as well 
as to all other men, inherent instinct to 
activity, their zeal to conquer every 
obstacle they meet with, their being 
constantly together, and the absence of 
dissipation, greatly facilitate the instruc- 
tion given them in manual labours, if 


only care be taken to reduce every 


thing to the plainest modes, and in the 
beginning to familiarize them with 
every individual one, which certainly is 
not practised with the seeing appreo- 
tices, who learn almost every thing by 
Mere intuition; but, on this very ac- 
count, not unfrequently acquire only a 
superficial knowledge of things. The 
following are the occupations introdu- 
ced at the Institution of the Blind: 


knitting, spinning, lace-weaving, and 
paste-board work. The pupils also 
make twine or packthread, cords and 
lines, nay, even new leather shoes, and 
repair old ones. ‘Two boys construct, 
of polished wood, small cabinets of 
various forms very prettily. Both girls 
and boys perlorm besides all kinds of 
domestic work. As the strictest order 
and regularity prevail throughout the 
house, and every thing retain 118 
assigned place, they never stumble 
against any object, aod always find their 
way. They know one another not 
only by the voice, but likewise by their 
step, and are very affectionate to each 
other, They are active and busied the 
whole day long. ‘The elder instruct 
the junior ones; and, in their leisure 
hours, they divert themselves in the 
yardand garden,where they are particu- 
larly fond of playing at skittles, in which 
game they have acquired 80 much skill, 
that, even in the company of players 
whose optics are perfect, they never 
lose. It is a consoling and pleasing 
spectacle to behold a number of blind 
boys, otherwise of a good aspect, as- 
sembled here in merry converse and 
playfulness, wantiog nothing, and 
happily unconscious of their privation. 
We teel grateful to Providence, and 
bless those friends of humanity who 
were so fortunate as to find the means 
by which this greatest of corporal ills 
is, if not cured, at least forgotten. This 
institution, with some similar establish- 
ments to which it has given rise, is one 
of the few benefits that have resulted 
from the French Revolution. The 
founder and governor of the Vienna 
Institution for the Blind, Walhelm 
Klein, was born at Walleustein, studied 
law at the late Academy of Stuttgard, 
and held a considerable sitnation in his 
country. In the year 1800, when the 
storms of the Revolution were for the 
second time affrighting the Continent, 
he voluntarily laid down his office, and 
went to Vienna, where he obtained an 
appointment at the newly-regulated 
Poor-house. Here he determined to 
attempt the education of the blind ; 
and, by appropriate occupations, to 
render them useful to civil society. At 
that time there existed but one institu- 
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tion for educating the blind, that of 
Valentine Hauy, founded at Paris in 
1784, but ot which Kleing had no op- 
portunity to take a nearer inspection. 
He was therefore obliged, on the outset, 
to contrive the method by which he in- 
structed bis first blind pupil, and to find 
out, by himself, the requisite means for 
that purpose. This first essay succeeded 
beyond his expectations; and already, 
after three quarters of a year, the first 
pupil inthe spring of 1805could under- 
go a public examination. The various 
parts and accomplishments taught him 
withio so short a period, gave a convin- 
cing proof of the possibility of attaining 
the end in view, and of the properness 
of the means adopted. Government, 
and the public, were now vying with 
One another in supporting the projector 
in his benevolent undertaking for the 
good of the blind. The number of the 
pupils increased. The Institution for 
the Blind was reckoned amongst the 
curiosities of the imperial city, and 
frequently visited both by natives and 
by foreigners. During the eleven years 
of its existence, this establishment has 
had fifty pupils, that is to say, thirty- 
two boys and eighteen girls. At present 
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(1815) it contains thirty-four blind 
children of all the provinces of the mo- 
narchy, and likewise some foreigners. 

The blind children who are to be 
educated, are adinitted into the institu- 
tion between the age of seven and 
twelve. They must have no other de- 
fect beside blindness, Six years, at 
least, are required for finishing their 
educaticn; yet a pupil may, according 
to circumstances, either quit the institu- 
tion at an early period, or stay there be- 
yond the term of six years. Fora 
poor blind child 150 florins currency 
are annually paid ; and for this sum it 
is fed, clothed, and instructed; and, 
upon the whole, properly taken care of. 
Children of wealthy parents pay in pro- 
portion to the superior treatment re- 
quired for them, a higher premium, ac- 
cording to a previous arrangement with 
the governor of the institution. 

The persons appointed at the institu- 
tion are,a governor or director, a cathe- 
chizer, a teacher, two music-masters, 
two physicians, a surgeon, a superinten- 
dant, a matron, various masters for in- 
structing the pupils in manual labours, 
and the requisite menial servants. 


THE CABINET. 


From the London Monthly Magazincs, October 1819, 


HERSCHEL. 


E went to Slough,to pay a visit to 

Herschel. He jives in a sinall but 
pretty house, close to which is his ob- 
servatory. His great telescope is erec- 
ted in the middle of a grass-plat. Tue 
tube of this prodigious instrument is 
thirty-nine feet four inches in length, 
and is made of plates of rolled iron. 
The great speculum, when it came 
from the mould in which it was cast, 
weighed 2118 lbs. The foot of the 
instrument is moved by a very singular 
mechanism. The observer sits upon a 
chair at the side of the upper aperture, 
with his back to the object to he ob- 
served, and directs the magnifier to the 
tmage reflected by the great speculum 
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below in the telescope. A similar but 
smaller telescope is near at hand, and 
also an instrument which be calls the 
Comet-seeker. In an adjoining build- 
ing are several smaller telescopes, partly 
~finisbed, all made upon the same prin- 
ciples, with only this difference, that the 
eye-glass is at the side of the aperture, 
Herschel polishes the meta'lic specula 
himself, by means of machinery ; and 
the whole art consists in the curvature 
which he gives them. The mirrors in 
time lose their brilliancy, and require 
fresh polishing. Hence the use of 
them in foreiyzn countries is very limited, 
because nobody knows how to give 
them this polish. Herschel has descri- 
bed the whole process in writing, so 
that his art cannot be lost with bis death. 
He is now near eighty years of age, 
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and notwithstanding his sixty years’ re- 
sidence in E.gland, still speaksGerman 
very well. He invented and made the 
Iastruments to which we owe so many 
remarkable discoveries, among which is 
the knowledge of a new planet. The 
foggy atmosphere of England is very 
untavourable to his observations, as he 
does not reckon above a hundred hours 
fit for observation in the whole year. 
Every thing new that he discovers in 
his examination of the heavens, he com- 
municates to the observatory at Green- 
wich, to make the calculations and more 
exact researches. For the complete 
observation of the heavens, it would 
require, he told us, nine hundred years, 
after the expiration of which, tnstru- 
_ ments of greater diameter may be made. 
He has at times continued his observa- 
tions for twenty-four hours together, 
and through the cold winter nights. His 
sister was his assistant in his observa- 
tions ; we were introduced to her; she 
too has not forgot the German. Though 
we would most willingly have stopped 
longer with this remarkable man, to 
whom the sciences are so much indebt- 
ed, and whose conversation, when he 
communicated his ideas to us,was high- 
ly interesting, we were obliged to burry 
away, having still a long journey to 
make before night.* , 


SINGULAR OMISSION. 


In the last Act of Parliament for reg- 
ulating the Bath Turopike Trust, a 
curious omission occurs. In the clause 
which enacts a penalty of 40s. or two 
months’ imprisonment “ for riding, dri- 
ving, or leading any mare, gelding, 
mule, or ass, upon any of the footways, 
belonging to the said roads,” the word 
* borse’ is omitted ; so that under this 
Act it is impossible to convict any per- 
son in the above penalty who may ei- 
ther ride, lead, or drive a perfect horse 
upon any of the footpaths belonging to 
the said trust. 


SUNDAY IN PARIS. 


¥ was glad it was Saturday night: 
for being fatigued by a long day in the 
jolting diligence, and by a short night 


* Journal of the Segond Tour ofthe Austrian 
Arehdukes. 
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‘at the disagreeable Hotel de Norman- 
die, at Rouen, 1 calculated on the re- 
pose of a great city on Sunday. In 
the morning, however, we were arous- 
ed at six o'clock by the chipping of 
stones, the sawing of wood, and the 
driving of pails, I examined the cause, 
and found that the opposite house, a 
music-seller’s, was under repair; and 
I beheld a dozen workmen as intently 
engaged as though it had been Saturday 
instead of Sunday morning. As their 
incessant noise rendered it useless to go 
to bed again, we determined to recon- 
noitre the streets till breakfast-time : 
but, before we were dressed, a discord 
of sounds assailed us, in numerous fruit 
and provision venders, some stationary, 
and others itinerant,—who, we after- 
wards found, began the same cries eve- 
ry morning at about seven o'clock. On 
proceeding into the street, we found the 
shops open or opening, and the same 
activity apparent as would have been 
seen io the streets of London any 
morning in the week at eight o’clock,— 
for the French are more early in their 
hour of rising than the English, by 
which they gain on the day an hour, 
which we unwisely lose in bed. We 
sauntered about till nine o'clock, and 
found every kind of manual labour and 
employment in the same activity as on 
an English day of business ; and, even 
in the vicinity of the Thuileries, we saw 
the masons and others at work on the 


public buildings. — Mon. M. Oct.1819. 


WALTER SCOTT 


has acknowledged himself the author of 
Harold the Dauntless,and the Bridal of 
Triermain; two poems, evincing, in the 
opinion of many critics, as much true 
poetical talent as any of his other works. 
Weare sorry that he has been so ill-ad- 
vised as to commit tbisindiscretion; for, 
if the poems did not sell without his 
name, it was telling the world, in lan- 
guage very well understood, that his 
merits were of as low an order as his ad- 
versaries affected to consider them. 
These two poems are founded on cir- 
cumstances, not certainly so interesting 
as the nationality of bis more popular 
productions, but they abound io as good 
descriptions, and the verse has quite as 
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much harmony, and the sentiments no 
less beauty. It would therefore seem, 
that much of the celebrity of the works 
of “ this eminent person,” as the Edip- 
burgh Review calls him, has arisen from 
the national feelings which he addressed, 
securing by that means the flattered van- 
ity and prejudices of his countrymen ; 
at least if this has not been the case, 
bow has it happened that the two works 
before us have been treated by the pub- 
lic with so much indifference ? = It is 
however alleged, that no small portion 
of the fame of this “* great poet,” is due 
to the indefatigable exertions of his able 
publisher; and that those exertions 
having been carried to their utmost limit 
io fermer instances, have failed in these 
to produce the wonted effect. But this 
is invidious ; for Mr. Scott is certainly 
a very respectable poet; and we have 
no doubt, that much of the malicious 
satisfaction which many enjoy at the 
evanescent quality of his renown, Is 
Owiog to their envy of the success with 
which he made hay while the sun was 
shining. We would therefore caution 
our readers not to give-in too readily to 
the opiaion which begins to prevail, that 
Mr. Scott has written himself out ; for 
we can assure them, that both the Bri- 
dal of Triermain and Harold the 
Dauntless, are as good things as he has 
yet written ; and that the public, for its 
own sake and consistency of character, 
should buy them freely, otherwise it 
may give ‘“‘ the mighty minstrel” reason 
to believe that he is not quite so great a 
genius as many people have supposed, 
which would be exceedingly mortifying. 
bid, 


‘6 THE CASE IS ALTERED, QUOTH 
PLOWDEN.”’ 


This is a saying well known in 
Shropshire. Mr, Ray gives the rollow- 
ing account of it. Edmund Plowden 
was an eminent common lawyer, in the 
time of Elizabeth, born at Plowden in 
Shropsbire, of whom Camden gives this 
character, Vite integritate inter homi- 
nes su@ professionis nulli secundus. 
And Sir Edward Coke. calls him the 
oracle of the common law. Some make 
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this the occasion of the proverb, which 
is usually applied to such lawyers, or 
others, as, being corrupted with larger 
fees, shift sides ; though itseems extra- 
ordinary that a man of Plowden’s cha- 
racter should by his conduct at any 
time have taught others to prevaricate. 
However, according to the tradition, 
Plowden, being asked by a neighbour 
of his, what remedy there was in law 
against a person whose hogs had tres- 
passed upon a piece of ground, answer- 
ed he might have very good remedy, 
but the other replying, that they were 
his (Plowden’s) hows, nay, then, neigh- 
bour, quoth he, the case is altered. Oth- 
ers relate the following story, as giving 
rise to the saying: Plowden, being a 
Rowan Catholic, some of his neigh- 
bours, who bare him no good will, in- 
tending to entrap him, and bring him 
under the lash of the law, had dressed 
up an altar in a certain place, and pro- 
vided a layman in Priest’s habits, and 
given private notice to Plowden that 
mass would be celebrated there at such — 
atime. Plowden went to mass, and 
was presently accused. He at first 
stood upon his defence, and would not 
acknowledge the fact. Witnesses were 
produced, and, among the rest, one, 
who deposed that he himself performed 
the service, and saw Mr. Piowden 
there. Saith Plowden to him: Art 
thou a Priestthen? The fellow re- 
plied, no. Why then, gentlemen, quoth 
he, * The case is altersd : No Priest,no 
mass.’ — Eu. Mag. 


TARTARIAN LIBERALITY. 


A poet, whose name was Delah, at- 
tracted by the fame of Ogtai Khan’s 
munificence, undertook a journey on 
foot from the remotest part of ‘Tartary 
to the seat of government, in order to 
implore the royal bounty, be being then 
incapable of discharging a debt of five 
hundred bullisches, which embarrass- 
ment prevented him from pursuing his 
studies. Alter some difficulty he gain- 
ed access to the Khan, who entered into 
conversation with, and ordered him 
double the sum which be solicited. The 
prime minister remonstrated with his 
master upon this profuse grant, which 
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he said was extravagant. “ Have you 
not heard,” replied the prince, ‘ that 
the poor man has travelled over moun- 
tains, deserts, and rivers, merely on the 
reiance which he has had on our gene- 
rosity, and should we send bim back 
with no more than what will barely pay 
his debts, by what means will he sup- 
port himself on the journey?” The vi- 
zier, still unmoved, said, “ but your 
majesty has not been informed that this 
man has had the audacity to write a 
satire aguinst ne, for having denied bim 
ao audience on 80 impertinent a busi- 
ness?” * Is itso 2” answered Ogtai, 
then you shall give him another thou- 
sand, that he may have to say when be 
goes home, there is one monarch in the 
world who knows how to punish a min- 
ster for blocking up access to his 
throne.” ——New Mon. M. 


CARRIER PIGEONS IN HOLLAND. 


The Flemish papers have recently 
contained accounts of the late annual 
competition of the Society of Pigeon- 
fanciers at Antwerp. 

The custom of training pigeons to 
convey letters from one place to anoth- 
er is prevalent in all parts of the East, 
but particularly in Syria, Arabia, and 
Egypt. ‘The Mogul keeps a vast num- 
ber of pigeons for the purpose of carry- 
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ing letters on occasions where extraor- 
dinary speed is necessary. They fly 
from one extremity of his dominions to 
the other. By this mode of conveyance 
the Consul of Alexandretta daily sends 
despatches to Aleppo in five hours, tho’ 
couriers occupy a whole day in pro- 
ceeding from one town to the other. 
The caravans travelling through Arabia 
Maintain communications with theArab 
sovereigns, by means of pigeons with 
letters fastened under their wings. 
These messengers fly with extraordina- 
ry rapidity, aod return with fresh speed 
to the place where they have been rear- 
ed. They are frequently observed ly- 
ing with their backs on the sand, with 
their hills apen to receive the morning 
dew, and recover breath. Pliny men- 
tions, that pigeons were employed to 
Introduce letters into Mutina (Modena), 
when that place was besieged by Mark 
Antony. They were also employed in 
1574, at the siege of Harlem, and in 
1775, at that of Leyden. The Prince 
of Orange, when the latter siege was 
raised, determined that the pigeons used 
on that occasion should be maintaiued 
at the public expense, and that at their 
death they should be embalmed and 
preserved in the town-house, as a per- 


petual mark of gratitude.— Spor. Mag. 
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MADAME DE GENLIS’ NEW WORK. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
DICTIONNAIRE CRITIQUE ET RAISONNE DES ETIQUETTES DE LA COUR, ET DES USAGES DU 
MONDE, PAR MADAME LA COMPTESSE DE GENLIS. 


ARIOUS systems have been es- 

tablished concerning the causes of 
the French revolution ; almost all pre- 
senta chauce of probability. One theo- 
rist attributes these causes to the des- 
truction of the Jesuits, another to the 
abo.ition of the Parliament, a third to 
financial deficiencies, and a fourth to the 
progress and abuse of philosophic ideas, 
finally, some regard the neglect of cere- 
mony and etiquette as the source of ev- 
ery evil, This latter opinion is not so 
puerile as it appears at first sight; itis 
not departing very far from the truth to 
say that harmony among the diffrent 
classes of society is necessary to the 


maintenance of social order; this har- 
mouy can only subsist by observance of 
rank,and respect forceremony. France 
was for a length of time a school of po- 
liteness and urbanity to the rest of Eu- 
rope; but since we have heard so much 
of the nglits of man, it seems as though 
mankind had forgotten the respect which 
is due to each other. The very tradi- 
tion of French politeness no longer ex- 
is's ; we every day lose something of 
tbat spint of decorum, which even state 
policy may turn to so many advanta- 
gea; the powers of society are hy de- 
grees divested of that happy illusion 
which inspired respect and civility, and 
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the Dictionnaire of Court Etiquette is to 
many personsa Dictionary of Fiction. 

“ Freoch politenes-,” says Madame 
de Genlis, in her Preface, “ was com- 
bined with so much wit, taste and re- 
finement, that it has ever heen quoted as 
the model of grace, gallantry and good- 
breeding. But the glory of astonishing 
the universe by a long succession of tri- 
umphs, has occasioned a neglect of 
those customs and social Jaws which 
are useless in camps: amidst so many 
ambitious pretensions, the wish to ap- 
pear agreeable was of course disdained, 
and not to attach value to this object, 
was to renounce it.” _ 

There is much truth contained in 
these few lines, and Madame de Genlis’ 
work, in spite of its frivolous title, is 
well-calculated to excite reflection. Ev- 
ery object, however unimportant in ap- 
pearance, acquires interest trom the his- 
torical recollections with which it is 
combined. Many articles are treated 
with more deptb of research than the 
subject seems to require, and we recog- 
Dise in every page that exquisite polite- 
ness and delicacy of taste which dis- 
tinguish a woman of understanding, 
who has spent her life in the world of 
fashion ; who, trom her rank in society 
and ber literary reputation, has enjoyed 
an intimate acquaintance with all the 
celebrated men of the eighteenth centu- 
ry; has judged their opinions, learnt 
the secret of their system, and who is 
perhaps better qualified than any one 
to discover its causes and appreciate 
Its results, She makes the following 
observations on the French revolu- 
tion :— 

“There are persons in the literary 
world who smile with contempt when 
they are told thatthe revolution was the 
work of the Philosophists ; yet it is 
certain,(and the fact inay be proved by 
the Journals) that all the most odious 
motions made by the jacohins, were 
taken from the works ot Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Helvelius, Diderdt, Condorcet, 
Saint Lambert, Raynal and d’ Alem- 
bert; the letters of these writers con- 
tain the most clearly formed conspir- 
acy agninst religion, moparchy and 
manners,” 
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In 1770, Mareschal Richelieu wrote 
to Voltaire: “The new Phiosophy 
will bring about a horrible revolu- 
tion, if means be not taken to prevent 
it.” Unfortunately the prediction of 
the Mareschal was verified in its fullest 
extent. 

The 4bbé de Beauregard, thirteen 
years betore the revolution, exclaimed 
from the pulpit of Notre Dame, with 
an eloquenee worthy of Bossuel :— 
Yes, itis the King and Religion that 
the Philosophers aim at destroying ! 
The axe and the hammer are in theit 
hands! They are only waiting for a 
favourable moment to overthrow the 
throne and the altar! The temples of 
the Lord will be stript and destroyed, 
his festivals abolished, his name blas- 
phemed, and his doctrine proscribed ! 
.... But what do I behold !.... the 
High Priest of Baul in the pulpit of 
truth....immodest Venus, do you 
assume the place of the living God, and 
seat yourself on the throne of the Saint 
of Saints to receive the guilty incense 
of your new adorers!....” For this 
awful and true preuiction, the christian 
orator was called by Cordorcet a funa- 
tic and a leaguer, and yet afew years 
alterwards the comedian Monvel play- 
ed the part of High Priestin the Church 
of Notre Dame, and an opera dancer, 
Mad. Aubry, wascarried in triumph 
to the altar in the costume of the God- 
dess of Reason. 

These revolutionary masquerades na- 
turally Jead us to mention the ridiculous 
honours which were conferred on the 
distinguished men at Paris with all the 
pomp ofthe Greek ceremonies, The 
article scandal in the dictionary presents 
an amusing example of this: Madame 
de Genlis describes in a tone of pleasan- 
try of Madame de Sevigue, the ridicu- 
lous funeral pomp of Voltaire, when 
the national assembly ordained that the 
remains of that patron of philosophers 
should be removed from the church of 
Romily to the Pantheon. 

‘** In a triumphal car, at once pon- 
derous and mean, was placed a hideous 
wax figure intended to represent the 
corpse of Voltaire. At his feet rose a 
pyramid of volumes comprising a whole 
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edition of his works. The car was 
surrounded by opera figurantes and 
chorus singers, personating the muses, 
Whose ounher was quintupled with the 
view of conferring greater honour on the 
memory of the deceased. It was acold 
and rainy day, and the streets were cov- 
ered with mud: the muses, who wore 
tbin draperies of white muslin and 
crowns of faded roses, were splashed to 
the very knees. They slipped along 
the wet and greasy pavement, singing in 
hoarse voices, mournful hymns to the 
glory of the deceased ; but it was im- 
possible to distinguish a single syllable i 
they uttered, for every accent was drown- 
ed by the noisy acclamations of the 
crowd, and the cries of vive Voltaire ! 
which were reiterared by all the Pois- 
sardes of Paris. The miserable popu- 
lace, who were abused in all things, re- 
garded Voltaire as the patriarch of ja- 
cobins and democrats, They were 
not aware that Voltaire, who in reality 
preached a revolution, at the same time 
wished that the people, whom he pro- 
foundly despised, le sot peuple, (for that 
was his expression) should be looked 
upon as nothing, and should never take 
the least sharein the government, be- 
cause, said he, I do not like the guvern- 
ment of the Cunuille. But a singular 
accident for a few moments fetarded 
the progress of the triumphal retinue. 
The head of the effigy of Voltaire got 


unfastened and rolled down to the feet. 


of the philosopher..... The terrified 
muses suddenly stopped: they soon 
however contrived to fix the wax head 
agaio on the shoulders of the image. 
The next disaster was a violent show- 
erofrain, The duughters of memory 
were compelled, in spite of their dignity, 
either to go in search of umbrellas, or 
to take shelter in the shops ; and by 
degrees the whole retinue dispersed, 
Thus ended this marvellous pomp. 
The muses were covered with dirt and 
caught severe colds, and the Parisians 
were by no means satisfied with a 
spectacle which had been emphatically 
announced as the most dramatic, the 
most elegant and most perfectly Gre- 
cian ceremony that had ever been wit- 
nessed.”” 

This is a grotesque picture of a scene 
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of philosophic quackery, and delineates 
one occasion of tbe many which 
cause the absurdity of these tricks 
to be universally acknowledged now, 
as they will hereafter form the com- 
ick portion of the history of revolu- 
tionary follies. 

In every page of her book, Madame 
de Genlis writes like a woman who has 
been accustomed to the court and high 
life: the article on presentations is in 
itself a little treatise on etiquette: she 
frequeatly throws an interest over her 
work by huimorous and satirical approx- 
imations, 

We shall conclude this article by a 
few reflections on manners, extracted 
from the article decorum : 

‘* The period when the greatest de- 
corum prevailed in France, at the court 
and in the city, since the kings of the 
third race,was during the reign of Louis 
XIII; the French people were never 
more religious, What admirable in- 
stitutions were then founded! The 
Hotel Dieu, the Enfants Trouvés, the 
Szurs de la Charité, &c. It was not 
until after the regency of Aone of Aus- 
tria that decorum began to be neglected 
at court. The women then began to 
wear their throats uncovered : widows, 
however, rigorously adhered to their old 
costume, and females in general observ- 
ed all the rules of propriety which had 
been establised under the preceding 
reigo. Every lady of quality hada 
companion or Brodeuse, who was con- 
stantly with her. The origin of this cus- 
tom was to protect themselves from slan- 
der by never holding a ¢téte @ téle with a 
male friend whatever might be his age, 
Thus we find Mudame de Maintenon 
in her letters to Madume Cuylus recom- 
mending ber never to abandon this pru- 
dent custom, although the latter was 
then in her filty-sixth year, and the 
mother of a young man established in 
the world. [twas likewise an idea of 
decorum which gave rise to the custom 
of females never riding out in a carriage 
without being attended by two servants 
at least, and in the evening provided 
with a torch. Every one wished to 
have witnesses and to actin the light ; 
this custom was maintained until the 
revolution.” 
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We might multiply quotations with- 
out number. Mudame de Genlis’ work 
would furnish an abundance of amusing 
moral and instructive anecdotes, Sev- 
eral articles are treated with remarkable 
talent; the graceful style and turns of 
high life which characterise the genius 
of the author are everywhere observable. 

‘We could have wished for a few more 


historical anecdotes ; the book is more 
remarkable for observation than re- 
search ; it is more the work of awoman 
of the world than a woman of learning ; 
a critical und explanutory dictionary of 
the etiquette of the court of the world, 
&c. might well have excused a little co- 
quetry of erudition in a female. 


YOUNG ARTHUR, OR THE CHILD OF MYSTERY, 


A METRICAL ROMANCE. BY C. DIBDIN. London, 1819. 
ee 


Extracted from the European Magazine. 


Quer public obligations to the highly- 
gilted family of the Dibdins, have 

long attached ao interest to every work 

connected with their names,— 

As to the manner in which Mr. Dib- 
din has chosen to tell this story, we must, 
indeed, beg leave to enter our unqual- 
ified dissent ; for tho’ the plan he has 
adopted certainly introduces his readers 
to very many flashes of wit, and bril- 
liancies of imagination, and coruscations 
of humour, which they would otherwise 
have missed, yet we do opine, that such 
interruptions to the progress of the Tale 
are scarcely redeemed,even by the beau- 
ties thus presented, and like the circui- 
tous wanderings of a mountain stream, 
though they sparkle where they stray, 
still such deviations are too frequently 
useless, and such irregularities unpleas- 
ing. There are excellencies in this poem 
that more than compensate for any of 
those critical objections,which, after all, 
exist perhaps but in a difference of taste, 
and certainly may be supported by pre- 
cedents of very bigh and potent autho- 
rity. —The following extract ia from an 
allegorical subject, and affords a lesson, 
ay reformers would do well to profit 
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LEGEND OF THE 


THE PASSION-FLOWER AND THE 
SPRITE. 


A lovely maid, with an air of grace, 
By moonlight stray‘d to a desart place ; 
Little she reck’d, though the fact was rare, 
That mortal by night ‘urg'd footstep there ; 
For many a phantom there would be, 
And that was the haunt of witchery. 
And says the legend, the lovely maid 
Te that spot by the mild moon’s beaming stray'd; 


Her heart was pure, her mind serene, 
And, e’er she stray'd to that awful scene, 
With no charm'd fillet she bound her hair, 
To guard from the power of the ’witching spell. 


"But she had breath'd an accepted prayer 


To where the powers of goodness dwell. 


And there as she stray’d she saw a sprite. 

Of mortal form, blooming and bright ; 

Anda spirit of air, have legends said, 

Would woo the love of a mortal maid; 

And that maid to the spirit who once gave ear 

Was never known after to appear: 

And the wind when shrieking was thought to bear 
The shriek of that spe!]-bound maid’s dc spair. 


He saw the maid, and the maid he woo'd, 
And still as she wander'd the sprite pursued ; 
Still where he stepp’d flow'rs svem’d tospring, 
And whenever he spoke birds scem’d to sing; 
Whenever he sung it see m‘d to be 

Tbe floating ofheavenly harmony. 

A lyre in his hand he scemi‘d to hold, 

The frame was crystal, the strings were gold; 
And when he bis hand to the lyre address’d, 
Itseem'd a requiem of the blest. 


THF SONG OF THE SPRITE. 


Come rove with me, for ‘tis blcssed to rove 

When the chaste moon hailows the vows of love, 
And the purest sghs have birth ; 

Immortal, my reign in the air I hold, 

And though thou art form‘d ofthe earthly mould, 
From } den, sure, came that earth ; 

And pair’d with pure virgin aic’s spirits may be ;— 

Sweet spirit 01 earth, come, rove with me. 


Ah, cease thy song, the maiden cried, 
And hie thee tar from me; 

For thou art bliss by Heaven denied, 
And I tnay not rove with theee 


I'll build thee a palace in air, love, 
Environ'd with clouds of goid ; 

And rainbows encircle shal! there, love, 
The piilars the roof that ho.d; 

And that roof with resplendent stars shall blaze, 
The floors be cclestial blue ; . 

And there I'll cotlect the sun's bright rays, 
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And the beam of the moon which s0 mildly plays 
Day and night to give light for you. 


Ah, cease thy song , the maiden cried, 
And hie thee far from me ! 

Yor thou hast boasted, in thy pride, 
What may n0., cannot, be. 


1°} build for thee a wond 'rous bower ; 
Piiiars of agate shall there be seen, 
And every leaf and every flower 
Shall giow with gems of the brightest sheen. 


Bach leaf shal) the clearest emerald be, 
Rubies shall giow in every rose ; 

Violets of sapphire thou there shalt se*, 
And crocus, where mellow the topaz glows. 


There amethysts shall in pinks unite ; 
In Silies the orange jacintb curl ; 
@rystals shall form the lily, white, 
And the snow drop pure be of orient pearl. 


And every flower of every hue 
With diamond drop: shall o'ersprinkled be ; 
And they shall sparkle as drops of dew, 
And the radiance that lights them reflect from thee. 
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Ah! cease thy song, the maiden cried, 
And hie thee far from me ! 
Ispurn the bait thy art has tried, 
And will not rove with thee: 
For I shall be a spirit of light 
When thou to light art lost; 
And I shall bean ange! bright 
When thou in paim art toss‘d. 


And they were near a tower, 

On which, wide-spreading, grew 
The holy passion flower, 

That sparkled with the dew. 


And offa flower then pluck ‘d the maid, 
A type of heavenly love : 

Ashortand secret prayer she said : 
For power from above. 


And with that flower she touch'd the sprite, 
The dew she o’er him shed: | 

The fiend then lost bis borrow’d light, 
And howling from her fled. 


And safe with the holy passion flow'r 
Return’d that maid to her peaceful bow’r: 

The legend closed a moral gives thee— 
Fable is all of witchery. 


From Blackwood’s (Ed.) Magazine. 


HIPPISLEY’S NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO THE RIVERS 
ORINOCO AND APURE.* 


Rtas is an extremely comfortable 
book to look at and to touch, but 
an extremely uncomfortable one to read. 
It is excellently well printed—and the 
hand slips smoothly over the wire-wove 
hot-pressed paper, as overa lady’s arm, 
with or without a glove. Indeed it 
does one’s heart good to dally with so 
comely an octavo—fat, fair, and forty— 
and we absolutely fell asleep with it in 
our arms. On awaking from our slum- 
bers, we began to converve a little with 
our Spanish mistress, but to our un- 
speakable mortification found her not 
only tiresome to a degree, but unhappy 
berself untess she could make us equally 
so, and acquainted with sad misery, 


“ As the tanned galley-siave is with his oar.” 


But to speak with a gravity more be- 
eoming our years and profession, here 
is a narrative upwards of 500 pages 
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®@ Narrative of the Expedition to the rivers Orino- 
eo and Apure, in South America, which sailed from 
Engiand in November 1817, and joined the patriotic 
forces in Venezuela and Caraccas: by G. Hippisiey, 
Esq. late Colonel of the first Venezuelian Hussars, 
in the service ofthe Republic, and Colone!-Com- 
-maandant of the British Brigade in South America. 
London, J. Murray, Albemarle Street. 


long, in which the gallant Colonel Hip- 
pislty keeps so constantly before our 
sight in one attitude of distress after 
another, that our feelings of sympathy 
are so worn ont that we wish either he 
or we had never been born—and feel 
at last as if we could not long survive, 
he his endurance, and we his oarration 
of all the miseries of human life. 

The gallant colonel was called up to 
London from his retirement, by several 
mercantile gentlemen, who promised to 
come forward with pecuniary resources 
to any old officers who would embark 
in the cause of the Spanish American 
patriotic government, who had for seven 
years past been fighting bard for free- 
dom from the iron yoke of Ferdinand 
VII. He immediately waited on Luis 
Lopez Mendez, the agent from the re- 
public of Venezuela, and had an audi- 
ence of him in presence of the deputies 
from Chili, Peru, Mexico, and Santa 
Fé. In the appendix he gives a copy 
of the agreement afterwards entered into 
between him and Mendez, by which he 
was constituted colonel-commandant of 
the first regiment of Venezuelian Hus- 
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sars—all the officers whom he bad cho- 
sen confirmed in the rank which be had 
given them—pay and allowance equal 
to those in the Briush service guaranteed 
to them—also a remuneration trom the 
Veuezuelian government to every man 
disabled by wounds, or rendered unfit 
for actual service—and a pledge given, 
that no officer should be removed from 
his regiment into any other, without his 
colonel’s concurrence. The private 
men of the regiment (600) were to be 
selected trom the natives of Spanish 
Aimerica, and disciplined by Colonel 
Hippisley and his officers on their arri- 
vai at the Caraccas. The pay and al- 
lowances of the commissioned officers 
were to commence trom the day (inclu- 
sive) of their arrival at the Caraccas, 
island of Margarita, or any part of the 
Spaoish main—and of the non-com- 
Missioned trom that of their embark- 
ation on board of the vessel to convey 
them from England. On their arrival 
at the Caraccas allowances were to be 
made for the expenses on the voyage to 
the colonel-commandant, field-ofticers, 
Captains, and subslterns, dollars 200 
each—and to non-commissioned, &c. 
doilars 80 each, in addition to the regu- 
lar pay. - 

Colonel Hippisley, thus “ armed and 
prepared for active exertion,” commenc- 
ed operations, by * visiting the shops of 
the various tradesmen to be employed 
in the equipment of my officers, and 
the regiment in general. I began,” says 
be, “ with the saddler ;” and having 
directed patterns of caps, he finished by 
“ causing a button-mould to be engrav- 
ed, denominative ot my regiment, and 
emblematic of the service on which I 
Was to lead it.” One of the chief de- 
fects of this volume is the want of an 
engraving of the embiematical button, 
which we doubt not did credit, as well 
to the colonel’s ingenuity in the fine arts, 
as to bis enthusiasm in the cause of lib- 
erty. Having, as he thought, put caps, 
saddles, buttons, &c. in good tnm, his 
next object was to get the “ bulk, the 
gsinews, and the thewes ef men”—and 
after considerable exertions, he got to- 
gether half-pay officers, discharged ser- 
geants of cavalry, and “ young gentle- 
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Colonel Hippisley and his Tailor. 
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men who had never before held a mili- 
tary commission,” to the number of one 
lieutenant-coionel, two majors, eight 
captaing, sixteep leutenants, eight cor- 
nets, adjutant, quarter-master, two suf- 
geons, two apothecaries, and riding- 
master. Their uniform, which is de- 
scribed, was a very smart and dashing 
one, contracted for with Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Mackintosh for about £40 per 
ofticer, which sum, and al! others con- 
nected with their outfit, each gentleman 
promised on his honour to pay before 
embarkation. Meanwhile other heroes 
besides our colonel were raising regi- 
ments for the same service. Colonel 
Camphell was completing his corps of 
riflemen— Macdonald the first regiment 
of Lancers—and by and by Colonel 
Hewit commenced the equipment of a 
second regiment of Lancers—and Colo- 
ne! Wilson the Second, or Red Hussars 
of Venezuela, There was now a cry- 
ing demand for saddlery and shipping 
—and the sufferings of Colonel Hippis- 
ley may be said to have begun. And 
first of all came Messrs, Thompson aod 
Mackintosh, with faces as long as their 
ell-wands, and declared the utter impos- 
sibility of getting the unitorms finished 
by 20th of August, the day “ nomina- 
ted in the bond.” The various patriot- 
ic regiments may be said to have been 
all clashing together—for though they 
thad many colonels they had but one 
tailor—and the particulars of an ar- 
rangement are given, by which breeches 
seem to have been handed out to the 
officers according to a principle of pro- 
portion which we dare say was quite 
equitable—but not until the feelings of 
Colonel Hippisley seem to have been 
greatly harassed. ‘hese details may 
be said, with or without a pun, to have 
been unitormly affecung—and the Co- 
lonel exlibits throughout them all great 
magnanimity of character. After rig- 
ging out the rifle-corps, Mr. Esdaile, 
ariny clothier and tailor, began to show 
the white feather; and distrusting the 
guarantee of Don Mendez, laid “the 
fame, favour, and profit, (such are Colo- 
nel Hippisley’s words) likely to arise 
from an order so extensive,” on the 
shoulders of Mr. Doolan, who began 
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cutting out and stitching away with all 
the alacrity of a true tailor, It was 
now high time to embark, and the 
Prince, a ship which hag been procured 
by Messrs. Thompson and Mackintosh, 
was in readiness for their reception. 
Each officer paid into the hands of a 
committee, consisting of two captains 
and two subalterns, the sum of £14, 
10s. for laying in wine, spirits, pigs, 
and poultry, and 10s. per head was far- 
ther Jevied, for the purchase of a tent, 
to mess in on the shores of Venezuela. 
The senior surgeon, who possessed that 
‘* suaviter in modo which seduces the 
heart and sometimes the understand- 
ing,” was entrusted with the money 
thus collected—and engaged to get to- 
gether pigs, &c. On inspection, the 
Prince was found fit for the reception 
only of sixty men and twenty officers— 
instead of forty-four commissioned offi- 
cers and 120 non-commissioned and 
artillerists. The coionel very promptly 
disembarked his men “ without their 
breakfast ;” and after much vexation 
and considerable delay, finally procured 
the Emerald, formerly a French cor- 
vette, and a prime vessel both in ac- 
commodation and sailing. But, alas ! 
the old surgeon, so suave in his man- 
pers, grand treasurer and caterer to the 
Venezuelian Hussars, and who bad 
caused one general watering of mouths 
among the patriots, by the long list of 
promised dainties to be devoured during 
the voyage, was nowhere to be found— 
and had actually got himself arrested on 
a false debt, and confined to a spunging- 
house, that he might be safe from his 
brethren in arms, The pigs and the 
poultry were discovered to be mere 
creatures of imagination—and the crock- 
ery the work only of the ancient chirur- 
geon’s brain. » Three officers, too, to 
whom the colonel had become security 
for the payment of their clothing and 
saddlery went off by the light of the 
harvest moon. The second major de- 
clined going out—and two captains and 
several junior officersresigned. At last 
the Emerald got under weigh,and made 
Madeira after 14 days of boisterous 
weather, during which time the plague 
raged among the pigs, and copfusion 
among the crockery, to such an extent, 
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there was no bacon to dress, and had 
there been, scarcely a plate from which 
to devour it. On their arrival in the 
Bay of Funchal, they were not only 
told to keep their distance, but absolute- 
ly fired at from the fort. They suc- 
ceeded, however, next day, in getting 
some fruit and wines brought on board, 
that though they had no dinners, they 
might at least have a dessert—and con- 
tinued their voyage, passing by Antigua, 
till they cast anchor off St. Bartholo- 
mew, and landed at the town of Gusta- 
via. During the run from Madeira, 
great insubordination prevailed an board 
—the junior officers were perpetually 
quarrelling—and one of them being 
brought to a court-martial, was found 
guilty of theft—sentenced to be dismiss- 
ed the society of his brother officers— 
and on landing on the Spanish main, to 
be turned to the right about. At Gus- 
tavia the officers appear in uniform, and 
the soldiers, as might have been expect- 
ed, prove extremely troublesome and 
Tiotous among the the natives. The 
Prince arrives at the island with colonel 
Wilson and his troops on board, and 
also the Britannia with colonel Gilmour 
and the artillery—but all the different 
colonels, between whom indeed it ap- 
pears that there was little cordiality be- 
fore they left England, are all exceed- 
ing shy and testy, and indeed behave 
more like so many big lads tor the first 
time in a ball-room, and quarrelling 
about the places of their partners, than 
middle-aged and indeed elderly gentle- 
men, going to deliver an immense con- 
tinent from the yoke of oppression. 
Here a very splendid ball was given by 
his Excellency the Governor to the pa- 
triot officers, at which, we are informed, 
colonel Wilson and Gilmour, io imita- 
tion of a Frenchman who wore orders 
at bis breast, also appeared with daz- 
zling appendages of a like kind, but by 
whom hestowed, and by what services 
acquired, the honest colonel Hippisley 
professes his entire ignorance. On this 
lieutenant-coionel English, who seems to 
be a bit of a wag, binted, that “ had we 
known that the production of a some- 
thing at the button-hole would have 
been uniform, the whole of the remain- 
ing British officers might have sported a 
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doubloon suspended at their bosom. If 
its appearance there would not have 
added to their rank and dignity,it would 
however have added to their credit, 
and have convinced the good tavern- 
keepers in Gustavia, that their guests, as 
far as the doubloous would go, were 
trust-worthy.” 

From the time of their leaving St. 
Bartholomew’s to the meeting with Ad- 
miral Brion’s (the patriot admiral,) 
squadron in the Orinoco, we have no- 
thing but accounts of duels,—zimutinies 
—and desertions—in one of which no 
less than forty men abandoned the 
cause. In addition to all these evils, 
the brackish water of the Orinoco made 
all the men ill—so that the few men 
who were left belonging to the expedi- 
tion were feeble and dispirited, as well 
as undisciplined, ignorant, and by the 
ears with each other. ‘The final disas- 
trous issue was at hand, We have now 
gone over, as rapidly as we could, 200 
pageg of colonel Hippisley’s narrative. 
We come now to something like a lit- 
tle information concerning persons, of 
whom one Is anxious to hear—the ad- 
mirals and generals in the patriot 
cause. 

ADMIRAL BRION. 


* His excellency, Luis Brion, admi- 
ral of the Venezuelian navy, and ot the 
coast between the river Amazon and 
the Gulf of Florida, captain-geueral and 
commander-in-chief of the naval repub- 
lic, is a native of the island of Curacoa ; 
in stature about five feet five inches ; 
thin make ; his limbs firm, and well 
put together ; rather a round face, much 
sun-burat, and pitted with a few marks 
of small-pox; short black hair, dark 
penetrating eyes, and good teeth; a 
jewish cast of countenance, which, how- 
ever, is rendered more expressive of his 
real situation by the full mustachio 
which he wears on his upper lip. In 
person and manners he displays a good 
deal of ease, and on a first appearance 
he is even rather prepossessing ; he 
speaks BE iglish, and understands it well; 
he is as good a Frenchman as he is a 
Spaniard, and speaks the latter tongue 
with true Castilian pronunciation.” 


Proceeding up the river, at Angustu- 
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ra, Colonel Hippisley and Colonel Wil- 
son of the Red Hussars, with the offi- 
cers, were entertained at dinner by Ge- 
neral Bermudez, whom, with the gov- 
ernor, he thus describes. 


GEN. BERMUDEZ, AND MONTILLO. 


‘‘ Bermudez is one of the oldest, as 
well as the best, generals, the patriot 
army possesses. He is about thirty 
years of age, nearly six feet high, rather 
thin, but strong and muscular in his 
limbs, He is stated to have been born 
in the district of Barcelona, of a brown 
complexion, round face, dark eyes, and 
hair so dark as to be almost black ; at 
certain times a degree of ferocity is visi- 
ble in his looks, which is augmented by 
his very long and dark mustachios, 
which remind the observer tbat he can 
act as well as look savagely, especially 
when his mode of retaliation at the 
siege of Barcelona, and at Old Guyana, 
is remembered. 

“‘ General Bermudez can also assume 
the appearance of humanity, kindness, 
and politeness; and I was pleased 
with him when he got up from table, 
which I understood he did sa early, to 
give time for the large ball in which he 
bad dined to be prepared for a ball. 
The governor of Angustura (general of 
brigade Montillo) has one of the most 
prepossessing countenances ever seen, 
In stature he is about five feet seven 
inches, stout and well made, clear brown 
complexion, and dark hair ; his eyes, 
although rather small, are black, and 
the most brilliant, and perhaps the most 
soft and playful that ever were seen in 
the head of man. Montillo is brave to 
a fault; by birth he is a Caracarian ; 
he possesses huinanity, and harbours not 
the smallest tincture of jealousy or 
resentment. He is a great favourite 
with the general in chief, Bolivar, and 
is about twenty-seven years of age, ex- 
cessively neatin his persoo and appear- 
ance; but, unfartunately, so addicted 
to drinking, that beis scarcely known 
to go to his hammock sober at oight, 
and he too frequently commences his 
potations soon alter mid-day. When 
he appeared at General Bermudez’s, 
although [ had only seen him tor a few 
minutes previously ia the street, yet he 
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struck me as being drunk when he 
came to the table.” . 


A most disagreeable but somewhat 
ludicrous misunderstanding took place, 
immediately after dioner, between our 
autior and Montillo, Our author in- 
advertently turned his back on the 
governor, who took it so much in dud- 
geon, that after various manceuvres 
and much play at cross purposes, the 
colonel had his sabre taken from bim, 
and was himself put under arrest. The 
true cause of all this rumpus is not 
very apparent—but we shall charita- 
bly suppose that Montillo was, accord- 
ing to his usual custom, drunk—and 
that colonel Hippisley being quite ig- 
noraat of the language, and a /ittle too 
‘much given to ride a horse somewhat 
higher than those used in the cavalry, 
unintentionally exasperated the punc- 
tilious Spaniard by his provoking sim- 
plicity. Next morning, however, the 
governor, like a worthy Toper, repented 
him of the arrest—and not only be- 
came reconciled to colonel Hippisley, 
but embraced him most fraternally, and 
insisted on his taking up his lodgings in 
the government-bouse. The progress 
and termination of this quarrel, so in- 
fluential to the destinies of Spanish 
Ainerica, are described by colonel 
Hippisley in a manner worthy of their 
vital importance—and so is the subse- 
eh departure of Bermudez and 

ontillo for Guyana, leaving him and 
his brother officers of the different 
Hussar regiments all at loggerheads 
with each other; and as far as we may 
judge of their behaviour, totally indif- 
ferent to, the cause in which they had 
embarked. 

To comfort the Colonel under all 
his embarrassments, Bolivar confirmed 
the rank originally guaranteed to him 
by Don Mendez, and “he appeared in 
the general orders of the day as colonel 
commandant.” But alas! where were 
the 200 dollars promised to him on his 
arrival at Angustura, or the 30 due to 
hismen? Nota bit of beef that was 
eatable, and the rum sent all who drank 
Itto Pluto! Strange as it may seem, so 
elated was the colonel commandant with 


his dignity, that he absolutely formed 
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the idea of giving, under these impos- 
sible circumstances a grand dinuer ! ! 


“However, on second thoughts, 
having computed the expense, and 
turned my thoughts seriously to the 
Circuinstances in which we stood, the 
economical idea presented itself, whether 
I had not better give a ball instead of a 
dinner, To the latter the ladies of the 
city could be invited—the grand council 
of the republic—the native officers and 
civilians in the garrison—and our brother 
countrymen ia Colonel Wilson’s corps 
—all might partake of such an en- 
tertainment, and besides the cost, the 


risk of a drunken party at dinoer be | 


thus avoided.” 

At this ball the only ladies who did 
not attend ‘ were the wife of lieutenant 
colonel Rooke and two French girls of 
respectability.” ‘Those who did attend, 
were ladies whose virtue was not so 
impregnable as either Gibraltar or 
Bergen-op-Zoom—and we are told 
‘‘that therefreshment rooms were broken 
into sans .ceremonie, in order to attack 
the porter, wine, and spirits, and the 
whole was drunk off without rule or 
decoruin.” Colonel Hippisley, who, 
as colonel commandant, led off the 
first dance with a lady whose motto 
was “liberty, independence, and 
equality,” facetiously informs us, that 
since the revolution and takiog of the 
city of Angustura, the good Padres had 
not been called upon to perform the 
solemnization of the marriage ceremony. 
The loving and happy couples whom 
fancy, choice, or persuasion, had joined 
together, were perfectly contented ia 
their unceremonious union with oue 
another, and ‘if ever matrimony even 
entered their heads, it was merely mo- 
mentary, and as a matter that could 
either be dispensed with wholly, or 
po-tponed to another more fit and pro- 
pitious opportunity.” 

It does not appear that this sort of 
promiscuous dancing improved the 
morals of the officers so much as Co- 
lonel Hippisley probably anticipated, 
and the following statement of that tact 
is undoubtedly very picturesque. 

“In the interim, some of the officers 
and others had behaved themselves most 
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unwarrantahbly ; notice was obliged to 

be taken of their conduct, and Montillo 
shewed that he possessed great guod 
nature and feeting, which I observed the 
more as I wasan inhatitant of the same 
house with him. Yet drunkenness was 
his foible, and IT believe he never weat 
to bed without his fulldose. At mght 
when he came home (for he was gen- 
erally on one visit or another) a large 
tub, coutaining as much water as woud 
take him above his middle, was in rea- 
diness for him, into which he would 
jump, and remaio for a quarter of an 
hour, on coming out he wiped dry, and 
wrapped in his dressing-gown go to his 
hammock, where he swang until sunrise, 
The bath was again resorted to, and he 
dressed and rode out, and transacted 
what business was required of him. 
He is a great favourite with Bolivar 

who knows him to be brave and trust- 
worthy, but lameots the attachment 
which he unfortunately has to liquor of 
any kiod that he can get.” 

People may for a while dance away 
care—hut we suspect that under the 
following circumstances, balls and as. 
semblies must, at least, have been rather 
thinly attended. 

“J again made application for money, 
and urged it with every possible exer- 
tion, particularly whea I found that the 
officers were selling even their clothing, 
to obtain it for absolutely oecessary ex- 
penses. I was assured by the intendant 
general that every endeavour to obtain 
a supply should be made, and he ua- 
dertook to promise that some pay should 
be forthcoming before we left Angus- 
tura. I bad been obliged to part with 
many of my own articles, some of which 
were indeed superfluous, in order to 
Meet my immediate wants, Ail my 
biaukets, save one, my cot, cabin-laimps, 
some plain clothing, and other articl:s, 
my master tutlor’s wife disposed of for 
me, and [ obtained ia cash about 100 
dollars. [was now avle to procure 
som provisions more nutritious and 
congemal to my taste; for although [ 
w.s uot so ill as to prevent me from 
riding and going my daily rounds, yet 
I was teeble and debilitated from the 
absolute want of proper food, nor conid 
I ever establish a regular and general 


mess for the officers with every exer- 
tion for that purpose. Beet soup, and 
stewed beef, without vegetables, rice, 
pepper and salt, were in reality so bad 
and unwholesome for continual diet, 
that hoth ofhcers and men felt the ill 
effects ; and as the allowance of rum, 
had and pernicious as it evidently was, 
was Indiepensableto mix with the water 
of the Orinoco to soften its quality, kill 
the animalcula, and take off the effects 
of the mineral poison with which it wag 
impregnated, we suffered much trom 
our beverage as well as trom out meat, 
The water itselt is a strong purgative ; 
and, ifused without passing it through 
a filtering stone, will cause violent 
spasms in the bowels, and bring on 
dysentery and all its concomitant mise- 
ries.” 

Atlast the British, when called on 
to swear allegiance to the republic, 
positively refused, unless paid the stipu- 
lated 80 dollars—and many of them 
were In consequence disarmed.—Order 
was at length restored by a promise of 
the money, which the council in a tew 
days raised by a forced loan—but just 
as the troops were expecting their arrears, 
an unexpected order was issued to delay 
the payment till within a few days of 
their intended embarkation for the river 
Apuré. The colonel at first supposed 
that Montille was drunk when he issued 
this arbitrary order on the civilians for 
the inoney—and that on getting sober, 
he commanded tts restitution. But the 
approach of a British vessel with cloth- 
ing, equipiments, and necessaries for 
10,000 men, soon solved the difficulty 
—and Montillo looked on his dollars 
as saved. 

The governor had issued, it seems, 
his orders to commemorate the anni- 
versary of the eighth year of their in- 
depeadence,—and alter describing the 
grand military procession to the church, 
Colonel Hippisley indulges himself in 
the following descnption. We could 
pardon the coarse and vulgar spirit of 
his picture of that famous ball—but 
nobody will pardon the irreverent tone 
in whieh he speaks of the mysteries of 
the Roman Catholic religion. Noth- 
Ing was more diseraceful to the character 
of the Briush army io the Peninsular 
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war than the insulting spirit which the 
Officers too often exhibited towards the 
priests aud the canons of their taith ; 
and Colonel Hippisley, whom we, 
nevertheless, believe to be a worthy 
and enterprising man, makes himself 
more contemptible in the following 
passage than aoy of those whose religion 
he there attempts to ridicule with all the 
Ignorance and all the grossness of a 
buffoon. 

“ Having taken his seat on the left of 
the altar, on the outside of the railing, 
with the colonel of the regiment de 
Valerosa on his right, I was placed 
next; and Colonel E.jglish, aud the 
colonel of artillery, the colonel of ma- 
rine, and colonel Wilsoo of the red 
hussars, took their appropriate stations, 
High mass was performed in the presence 
of all the officers of the garrison, civil- 
lang, and a great oumber of females. | 
Was requested to approach the altar, and 
so was Colonel Eoglish, where, having 
acushioa placed to kneel upon, we 
Were prayed over by the patriot bishop, 
and received a sprinkling of the holy 
water, I perceived the General Mon- 
tillo’s arch look and smile at both dur- 
ing a part of the ceremony : probably 
my counteaance depicted the doubts [ 
entertained of being made a Catholic, 
“‘aolens volens.” I acknowledze I be- 
B20 to thiok the joke was going too far, 
and inwardly determined, should the 
wafer be presented to me, to decline the 
offering, and leave the clergy ia the 
Jurch, Tie blessing and the sprinkling 
I concluded would do me no harmn ; 
and [ consented to receive those heaven- 
ly dews, from an earthly hand, with 
composure and resignation. I soon, 

Owever, discovered it was only the 
prelude to high honours. I was cleared 
of all my sias, my errors, and trans- 
Bressions, and, being thus purified and 
white-washed, I was deputed as one of 
the six bearers to support the canopy of 
silk carried over the head of the bishop 
whilst he supported the host in his 
arms.” . 

We find that we must Pass over all 
the wrangling and Jangling from page 
309 to page 361, and conteat ourselves 
with the following sketches of two naval 
characters. 


H ippisley’s Narrative—Commodores Dias and Paddillio. 
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COMMODORE DIAS. 


“ Dias, commodore of the gun-boats, 
and Paddillio, commodore of the armed 
flecheras, The former isa little sturdy 
fellow, about five feet five inches ia 
height, strong built, and fleshy. When 
druok he has the appearance of good 
humour, and if not displeased can be 
vulgarly talkative, rude, and assuming ; 
if ruffed, he immediately displays 
what by nature he is—a bloodthirsty 
inhuman savage, who could with plea- 
sure eat the being whom he sacrificed to 
his hatred or revenge. He boasts of 
the number he has slaughtered in cold 
blood, and relates, without borror, that 
he had fed on human flesh. He has 
showo a degree of ferocious courage 
and professional abilities which have 
been peculiarly serviceable to the inde- 
pendent cause, on more than one occa- 
sion. I was twice in company with 
him ; and the second time placed my 
pistol in my bosom, to protect myself 
from any brutal attack he might bave 
been induced to commit; and I ac- 
koowledge that I felt happy when I 
found myself freed from his society, nor 
did [ ever again seek it, or by accident 
fall into his company a third time. 


COMMODORE PADDILLIO, 


“ Commodore Paddillio would, if he 
wore a shade over his eye, be a more 
agreeable looking man; having received 
acut down his cheek, extending to his 
eye on the right side, which seems as if 
starting from its socket, and gives to his 
countenance a horrid and terrific ap- 
pearance ; yet he is fond of dress, and 
cleanly in his habits. There is also 
a great deal of generosity and sociable 
conduct io this man, and he is as firm a 
friend as he is an implacable enemy. 
He never forgives an injury ; but he 
has honour and courage sufficient to 
meet bis adversary on a fair and equal 
footing ; and although much used to 
scenes of bloodshed and murder, and 
ready to perform such tasks, too, when 
ordered by his superior, yet there is no 
instance on record where he has suffer- 
ed the victim to be tortured, or butcher- 
ed with any additional inhumanity. 
Not so his brother commodore, who 
enjoys the sight of the victim of his 
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cruelty or revenge dying by inches. 
The two commodores are, however, 
sworn foes to each other. Whilst on 
actual duty they meet, and will act in 
concert; but shou'd they cross each 
other off duty, Paddillio has vowed 
that one of them shall die before they 
separate, in retaliation for a blow for- 
merly given bim by Dias.” 

Soon afterwards all discipline among 
the British was st an end, and tbe 
majority of the men under Colonel 
Wilson and Major ‘Trewren deserted 
to join the patriot Paez. Colonel 
Hippisley treats us with upwards of a 
100 pages more of what inay be called 
his personal narrative, down to the 
time wheo he was forced to sell his 
equipments to geta passage to England 
—from which we shall extract the few 
passages that are interesting. 


* GENERAL BOLIVAR. 


‘General Bolivar is a mean looking 
person, seemingly (though but thirty- 
eight) about fifty years of age. He is 
about five feet six inches io height ; 
thin, sallow complexion, lengthened 
visage, marked with every symptom of 
anxiety, care, and, [ could almost add, 
despondency. § He seemed also to 
have undergone great fatigue. His 
dark, and, according to report, brilliant 
eyes, were now dull and heavy, although 
Icould give them credit for possessing 
more fire and animation when his frame 
was less harassed. Black hair, loosely 
tied behind with a piece of riband, 
large mustachios, black handkerchief 
round his neck, blue great coat, and 
blue trowsers, boots and spurs, com- 
pleted his costume. In my eyes he 
might have passed for any thing but the 
thing he really was. Across the cham- 
ber was suspended one of the Spanish 
hammocks, on which he occasionally 
sat, lolled, and swang, whilst conversing, 
and seldom remained in the same pos- 
ture for two minutes together. Alter 
an interview of nearly an hour, I left 
the apartment, and his excellency did 
me the honour of attending me to the 
hall door, and bidding me adieu. 


GENERAL PAEZ. 


* Paez’s cavalry are much superior 
in point of dress, appearance, and good 
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condition of their horses ; yet I do not 
wish it to be understood that they are 
uniformly clothed. There are none of 
them so naked as many of Sedeno’s 
legion ; but they consist of some with- 
out boots, shoes, or any body covering, 
except their blanket, which is the neces- 
sary appendange to the general uniform. 
They all wear trowsers, or something in 
the shape of breeches or loose drawers, 
and their arms are similar to the other 
corps of cavalry. Many of Puez’s 
men are clothed in the spoils taken 
from the enemy ; and thus are seen men 
in helmets bound with brass and plated 
metal; laree sabres with silver hilts; 
saddles and bridles ornamented with 
silver tips and buckles. I actually saw 
one horseman who stirrups were made 
of the same precious metal. Many 
anecdotes are told relative to Paez, and 
vouched for as being authentic. Indeed 
several of ourcountrymen were witnes- 
sesto his exploits. Though almost & 
general of his own authority, yet be is 
too powerful for even Bolivar to dispute 
his rank, which ke has therefore tully 
acknowledged. Paez is self-taught, 
and sprang upall of a sudden, from 
nothing, during the revolution, before 
which he was hardly heard of. When 
it broke out, be was soon found at the 
head of a numerous body, avowedly for 
the purpose of aiding the cause of the 
republic. His courage, intrepidity, 
repeated successes, and the numbers of 
his followers, speedily gained him a 
name. The quickness of his move- 
ments, the repidity with which he pur- 
sued the flying enemy, the personal con- 
flicts in which he had been engaged, 
and the conquests he had made, both 
collectively and individually, rendered 
him the admiration of his adherents,and 
the dread of the enemies, into whom 
his very name struck terror as they 
advanced to the plains and savannahs 
toencounter him. His followers, too, 
were allso many Pavzes, locking up 
to their general as a superior being, to 
whose mandate upwards of tour 
thousand brave men paid implicit ohe- 
die.ce. Ou the parade, or in the field, 
Pacz was their general and supreme. 
In the hours of rest from the fangues of 
along and rapid march, or from con- 
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quest over the adversary, and the re- 
tlahation myidly executed, Paez would 
be seen dancing with his people, in the 
Flng -O.med tor that purpose, smoking 
with them, dnoking trom the same cup, 
and liyoting the fresh segar from the 
One ta th: mouth ot tis brother soidier, 

© Gevern Paez isuncomu-only active, 
He wii, ior amusement, as be did belore 
some bowish officers, single out a wild 
bull from te herd of cattle, and nde 
hiin down, pags bis lance through, and 
thus slay iim; or gallop up to the ani- 
Mal’s rear, ad grasping the tail firmly 
ip vis hana, twist itso suddenly and so 
strongly as to throw the beast on his 
side, wheo, i some of his followers do 
not cuine up at the mo-ent to pierce 
hin, he will, by a cut of his'sabre, ham- 
string aod lease him, wat the arrival of 
his people puts the finishing stroke to 
life, aud the flesh is prepared for cook- 
ing.” 

“At the action of Ortiz, in April, 
1818, Paez, with his cavalry, were 
engaged, and had made several success- 
ful charges against the enemy, who, 
though inferior in numbers, was far 
superior to Bolivar in discipline and 
geueralship; but the general-in-chef 
had so puzzled matters, and so con- 
founded the line, that the infantry were 
beaten, and nearly destroyed, before 
Bolivar could collect bimselt, which ex- 
torted some sharp rebuke from Paez to 
the chief in person.” 

* Pa-z covered the retreat, at Boli- 
var's request, and one or two charges 
secured the remnant of the infantry 
from annihilation,  Aiter the last of 
these charges, which he led bimvelf, he 
retired oo one side, and having dis- 
mouuted, was seized with a fit (some- 
thing of the hysterical kind,) and lay 
onthe ground foaming ‘at the mouth. 
Colonel Enzlish, who related the cir- 
Cumstance to me, was present. He 
went up to Paez, though some of his 
people warned him by no means to 
disturb the general: “be will soon he 
well,” said they, “heis often so, and 
none of us dare to touch him until per- 
fectly recovered.” Colonel English, 
however, approached, and having 
sprinkled some water in lis face, and 


forced a little down his throat, be spee- 
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dily recovered; and coming to his 
recollection, thanked bim cordially, 
saying be wasa little overcome by the 
day's tatigue, having with his own lance 
and with his ownarm killed thirty-nine 
ol the enemy, and been taken all whilst 
runoing the fortieth through the body. 
The bloody lance lay by his side, ‘and 
he presented it to Colonel English, as a 
memento of his triendstip and affection. 
Paez soon recovered, and joined his 
legion ; and when Colonel English de- 
parted, he presented him with three 
very fine horses trom his own stud. 

“To shall trespass on my reader's 
attention a few minutes more, whilst I 
relate another avecdote of this man. 
Since the refusal of General Morillo to 
give quarter, he bas never been knowa 
to xpare the life ofa prisoner. “Yet, at 
the battle of Calaboza, having been 
successful in one or two charges, by 
which he forced the royalists to retreat, 
he was in the height of good humour, 
and an officer who had been taken by 
bis men was brought to himn—he was 
mounted. The General asked him a 
few questions, and then directed his 
man of business todo his duty. The 
Spanish officer begged hard tor life. 
* Well,” says Paez, “ mde to yonder 
tree,” pointing to one some distance 
off, “and when you get there, escape 
as fast as you can, and take care [ do 
notcome up with you!” The officer 
obeyed, and when he arrived at the 
tree, casting one glance behind him, 
commenced his race. Paez pursued, 
and soon overtook him, and wasin the 
act of putting his lance through his 
body. The royalist, with some pre- 
sence of mind, said, “General Paez is 
too noble to take an arivantage. My 
horse was tired, and could not gallop; 


but if you, general, will give me your 


horse, and the same liberty, [ think I 
could save my life.” ‘ Done!" an- 
swered Paez, and immediately the 
Spaniard was mounted on his horse. 
The distance was again pointed out; 
the officer rode to the spot, and started 
afresh. Paez, in the meantime, had 
mounted the jaded royalist charger. 
He started also, and gained ground, 
and ion about two miles actually came 
up with the gafortunate Spaniard, who 
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fell beneath the point of the insurgent 
general's spear. ‘The race was witness- 
ed by hundreds, and the air was soon 
filled with the shouts of applause he- 
stowed on the intrepid and sanguinary 
Paez. 


GENERAL SEDENO. 


“ Karly in the morning of the follow- 
ing day a most extraordinary bustle 
seemed to prevail; people running and 
riding in all directions. Some thought 
it was occasioned by the advance of the 
royalists having entered the town at the 
south-east extremity. If this were the 
case, I considered that all would fall 
an easy prey to the invaders; for of 
such a set of mixed rabbie no other 
country could boast. Some with spears 
or lances pointed, galloping violently 
along the road; others with drawn 
swords in their hands, racing up and 
down: the whole accompanied by a 
confusion of tongues, noises, and 
shoutings. The first hussars had been 
drawn up opposite our boats, by my 
order, to await further directions, when 
we perceived, approaching the flechera 
with the remainder of Colonel Wilson's 
hussars, a person oo horseback passing 
in full speed, with this motley group at 
his heels : and one of the native officers 
coming up to me, told me that he who 
rode by was General Sedeno, whom 
his soldiers were going to kill, for not 
doing his duty at the last battle fought 
pear Calahoza. Concluding, thefefore, 
that none but General Sedeno’s enemies 
were near, our people were dismissed, 
and I, with several of the officers, fol- 
lowed the crowd, to see what had 
actually befallen the general, who I was 
convinced, if he continued to rideat the 
same rate, would not easily be over- 
taken by the tired and nearly knocked- 
up cavalry which followed him. 

“Having followed the stream of 
idlers to the upper part of the town, we 
came to the prison, where some of his 
friends met the fugitive, and enabled 
him for the present to escape the fury of 
the soldiery, though an immense crowd 
had surrounded the house, and report 
said that they were cutting off the gen- 
eral’s spurs previous to bis being exe- 
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cuted. Ina few minutes after, he was 
led out by an officer holding him by 
the left hand, as a gentleman would 
hand a lady, and I perceived that the 
highest respect was paid to this person- 
age, who frequently placed his own 
left hand on his breast, and uttered: 
some words vehemently in Spanish: 
the spectators and goldiery bowed thetr 
attention and forbearance. Sedeno is 
atall, thin man, and looked at that 
moment nothing like a general, but a 
thief, or some other rascal, just taken in 
the act. His companion and guardian 
was a man of ahout five feet seven 
inches high, rather fleshy, plump, round 
face, fair complexion, and most pre- 
possessing countenance. He appeared 
in a dark bine jacket, sabre, cocked hat, 
with a large silver cockade in front, and 
he wore his hat, as the sailors say, fore 
and aft. 

“ The native officer who had before’ 
addressed me, and who had joined the 
throng, now informed me, that he who 
conducted Sedeno was the gallant 
Paez, who had most fortunately arrived 
to save him from the hands of his owa 
men. No one, said my new acquain- 
tance, could have sheltered him but 
Paez : it was not io the power of the 
supreme chief; the men would not have 
attended to him. I inquired what 
General Puey. spoke when he was lead- 
ing Sedeno along: he said, ‘that the 
man who attempted to molest or slay 
Sedeno must first pierce his heart; that 
he would answer for his innocence.’ 

“* Pray, of what is he accused 2 
‘Tt has originated,’ answered my com- 
panion, ‘from a drunken quarrel be- 
tween two of Sedeno’s officers, one of 
whom Sedeno cut in the arm, an hour 
ago, with his sabre. This officer has 
charged him with cowardice and flight, 
leaving his division to be cut up by the 
royalists; asserting, that he was so sure 
of heing heaten by the enemy, that he 
sent Off his wife and treasure the day 
before the action, and himself deserted 
his people, tor which they ought to kill 
him.” 

* Avain [ asked, ‘Does the supreme 
chief suffer the men to become judges of 
their officers’ conduct, with liberty to 
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put them to death, as they may think 
fit?’ ‘Ob! yes,’ was the reply: ‘the 
general-in-chief does not interfere; if 
be was to behave in a cowardly or 
treacherous manner, they would very 


soon take off his head, without giving 


any trouble for further inquiries. But 
look, colonel,’ said he, ‘they are now 
dispersing; Paez has saved him; and 
yonder is part of Paez's cavalry march- 
ing into town.’ I afterwards saw 
Sedeno going unattended into General 
Bolivar’s quarters.” 
# ® it # 

“ Sedeno’s eavalry were composed of 
ail sorts and sizes, from the man to the 
hoy; from the horse to tbe- mule. 
Some of the troopers with saddles, very 

many of them without; some with bits, 
leather head-stalls and reins; others 
with rope-lines, witha bight of the rope 
eae over the tongue of the horse as a 

it; some with old pistols hung over 
the saddle-bow, I cannot call it the 
pommell, either incased in tiger-skio or 
ox-bide holster-pipes, or hanging by a 
throng of hide on each side. As for 
the troopers themselves, they were from 
thirteen to thirty-six or forty years of 
age—black, brown, sallow complexion, 
according to the casts of their parents. 
The adults wore large mustachios, and 
short hair, either woolly or black, accor- 
ding to climate or descent. They had 
a ferocious, savage look, which the 
regimentals they appeared in did not 
tend to humanize or improve. Mount- 
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beasts, whetber horse or mule, some 
without trowegere, small-clothes, or any 
covering except a bandage of blue cloth 
or cotton round their loins, the end of 
which passing between their legs, 
fastened to the girth round the waist ; 
others with trowsers, but without 
stockings, boots, or shoes, and a spur 
generally gracing the heel on one side: 
and some wearing a kind of sandal 
made of hide, with the hairy side out- 
ward. In their left hand they hold the 
reins, and in their right a pole from 
eight to ten feet in length, with an iron 
spear, very sharp at the point and sides, 
and rather flat; in shape like our 
sergeant’s halbert. A blanket of about 
a yard square, with a bole, or rather 
slit, cut in the centre, through which 
the wearer thrusts his head, falls on 
each side of his shoulders, thus covering 
his body, and leaving his bare arms at 
perfect liberty to manage his horse, or 
mule, and lance. Sometimes an old. 
musket (the barrel of which has-been 
shortened twelve inches) forms his- 
carbine ; and witb a large sabre, or 
hanger, or cut-and-thrust, or even a 
small sword, hanging by a leather thong 
to his side, together with either a felt 
hat, a tiger skin or bide cap, on his 
head, with a white feather, or even a 
piece of white rag, stuck into it, these 
troopers of the legion of Sedeno appear 
complete, and ready for action.” 
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' From the Literary Gazette. 


fae this is a posthumous work, it 
is probably very nearly in the state 
in which the illustrions author would 
bave published it had he lived to send 
it to the press, 

It isthe fruit of much research and 


* Litologia Umany, &e. i.e. Human Lithology, er 
Chemical and Medical Researches in the Stony Sub- 
stances, which are tormed in vamous parts of the 
Human Body,and especially in the Bladder. A 
postitumous work of L. Ve Brugnatelli, Professor in 
the University of Pavia, published by Dr. G. Brug- 
natelli, his son, one vol.in folio. Pavia,1819. With 
three plates, atlas, size coloured. 


perseverance, in a labour in its nature 
uninviting, and in which the love of 
science alone could support the author,, 
during a space of nearly 20. years. Tt 
merits the attention, net only of profes- 
sional men, but also of the curious in 
general, by the beautiful execution, and 
the frightful truth of the drawings, made 
after the rich collection of calculi, which 
the author got together during the course 
of a long practice, or which had been 
given him by persons who possessed 
them, and who knew that they were 
the particular object of his studies. 
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The singular (and rather alarming) 
title of Human Lithology, given to this 
wark, is an indication ot the prodigious 
variety of the calculi found in the blad- 
der or elsewhere, as well in their forms 
as in their size, in the mode of their ag- 
gregation or physical structure, in their 
chemical composition, lastly, in the va- 
rious accidental circumstances, among 
which we may mention as the prin- 
cipal, that of having for the nucleus 
foreign and sometimes metallic substan- 
ces. 
The drawings are the most faithful 
representation of the orginals in the 
cabinet of the learned Professor; all 
are painted of the natural size. We 
find here the sections of some of them, 
and can study their formation, which isei- 
ther confused or in concentric layers,and 
sometimes their crystallization, by the 
mere sight of the figures. There are 
some, the nucleus of which isa pin, of 
others an ear of corn: some rival the 
agate and the onyx in beauty and po- 
lish ; thereare some of the size of a 
goose egg. fat the sight of this collec- 
tion, we could forget the mass of tor- 
ture which it brings to mind, we might 
enjoy it with more satisfaction as an 
ebsect of curiosity ; but habit alone can 
subdue an impression which is inevita- 
ble by those, whom their profession 
causes to’ become, if not indifferent, 
yet at least calm, in presence of the suf- 
ferings which they are compelled to wit- 
ness. 

To study the internal structure of the 
calculi, it was necessary to divide them, 
and the mode of doing it was not indif- 
ferent. For a long time the author divi- 
ded them by a very fine saw : he after- 
wards found that it was better to do it 
with a sharp knife and the blow of a 
hammer ; when thus naturally divided, 
the stone shows much better the acci- 
dents of its stratification, and the differ- 
ences of its layers, from the surface to 
the centre. 

Their form is most commonly ovoi- 
dal ; but they are met with also poly- 
hedial, pyramidal, spherical, cubical, 
and others of an infinity of shapes more 
or less irregular aad strange. 

Their tissue is infioitely varied ; 
sometimes in concentric layers ; some- 
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times these layers are alternately crys- 
tallized and amorphous: sometimes 
they are compact, sometimes spongy ; 
at other times formed of grains placed 
close together. ‘Their size varies, from 
that of a grain of sand to that of the 
whole bladder. Two of these )atter 
@re preserved in the cabinet of the Uni- 
versity. ‘I'heir surface is sometimes 
roughened with asperities; at others 
polished likeivory. Small very white 
calculi of phosphate of magnesia have 
been found inclosed in other larger 
ones of a brown colour, and composed 
of oxalate oflime. Sometimes the au- 
Cleus is moveable and detached. 

We shall not follow the author ja 
his avalysis, nor io his detailed descrip- 
tion of 49 calculi, which be has cbosen 
as the most remarkable ia his collection. 
He was powerfully stimulated in his re- 
searches by the hope of discovering 
some preservative or cure for the mala- 
dy, which produces these accidental 
concretions. In the last chapter, which 
Is not the least interesting in the work, 
he candidly expbhains the results which 
be has obtained. 

He rejects, and as it seems with good 
reason, all the methods by which at- 
tempts have been made, at various times, 
to destroy calculi by acting directly up- 
on them, by the injection of acid or 
alkaline solvents into the bladder, nor 
does he approve the singular method 
employed by Colonel Martin: but the 
use of solvents in drink seems to him 
useful and practicable in all cases, in 
which the calculi are still only a gravel 
occasioned by an excess of uric acid. 
The beverage which he recommends in 
preference, 1s carbonate of lime, kept in 
solution by an excess of carbonic acid. 
“ It would be too long,” says he, “ to 
quote the numerous cases in which my 
acidulous salt bas tully succeeded ; and 
this salt is (ound in abundance in cer- 
tain natural mineral waters, which have 
gained reputation in the relief of this 
malady. This artificial drink called 
Falconer’s Water, which is only a solu- 
tion of neutral carbonate of potash, pro- 
duces nearly the same effect as the a id- 
ulous solution of carbonate of lime ; 
but the latter is much more easy to pre- 
pare,and much less disagreeable in taste, 
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The author concludes his work with 
a prediction, which it is much to be de- 
sired may be suon accomplished, “ that 
from the great progress already made 
Jo the cure of this disorder, by the ef- 


forts of the learned in various coun- 
tries of Europe, humanity may bope to 
see this branch of the art make speedy 
and rapid improvement.” 


a ee 


VARIETIES : 


— 
From the London Monthly Magazines, October 1819, 


MIRACLES IN 1819! 


Geek unien and imposture are still 
in existence in various parts of the 
continent, as appears from the following 
curious document, which has been in- 
dustriously circulated in the department 
of the Céte-d’Or. 

Account of the Stigmata and Crown 
of Blood of the Holy Sister Emmerich, 
a nun of the order of St. Augustine, in 
the Convent of Dulmen, between We- 
sel and Munster, 

‘* Sister Emmerich, who is now about 
forty years of age, had not been more 
than three months in the Convent at 
Dulmen, when the abbess thought she 
observed something supernatural about 
her. She entered the noviciate of the 
ladies of the choir, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the community, who were con- 
vinced beyond all doubt, that the Sov- 
ereign Lord had engraven the knowl- 
edze of salvation in the heart of this ho- 
ly virgin. She was the edification of 
the whole establishiment,until theFrench 
arrived to disperse the flock. She then 
retired with one of the sisters to an ob- 
scure lodging, where she devoted her- 
self so entirely to meditation and wor- 
ship, that she even neglected to take 
food, and has for several years been 
supported on Furth. She has endured 
the most poignant sufferings, both of 
body and mind; yet no change has 
ever been perceptible in her angelic 
soul. Finally, her medical attendants 
acknowledged that her disorder was he- 
yond the reach of their skill, and God 
crowned his work hy cansing stigma lo 
appeur on her feet und hinds, There 
ts alsoa wound on her side, which is 
surmounted bya smull crucifix : and 
every Friday, between seven and eight 
jo the morning, her head is encircled 


by a crown of blood, whence, and also 
from the wounds above mentioned, the 
blood flows abundantly till noon. 
Her head then resumes its natural ap- 
pearance, and it is impossible, even 
with the aid of a microscope,to discover 
the least opening from which the blood 
may have issued. The wounds on her 
feet and hands, and that on her side, 
remain constantly open. Her counte- 
nance is so dazzlingly bright, that it is 
almost impossible to look full at ber, 
A priest from whom she lately received 
the communion, was so dazzled by the 
lustre of her face, that he stood trem-_ 
bling before her. 

‘This miracle of modern times was 
put tothe test by the French troops 
during their stay at Dulmen. Orders 
were given that she should be strongly 
guarded for twenty successive days and 
nights, with the view of ascertaining 
whether she really existed without food, 
The surgeons ot the army were direct- 
ed to examine the crown of blood and 
the prelended stigmata, as they styled 
them, They applied plaisters to her 
head, and the other wounds, to prevent 
the unusual effusion of blood on Fri- 
days; and lest these plaisters should 
be touched, they were sealed down 
with the seal of the army and the mu- 
nicipality. On the Friday following, 
the surgeons, the mayor, and several 
other individuals present, were aston- 
ished to find that the bundages, plais- 
ters, and seals, had not prevented the 
blood from collecting in the form of a 
crown round the head,and gushing from 
the five wounds as though nothing had 
beea placed upon them. Finding 
themselves defeated in their expectations, 
they removed the bandages, and appli- 
ed Iresh ones, observing the same pre- 
cautions as belore. They visited Sister 
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Emmerich on the succeeding Friday, 
but only to witness the uselessuess of 
their endeavours, and the inetticacy of 
medical skill, Mortified and astonish- 
ed, they abandoned their attempts ; 
and finding that the miracle had con- 
verted several of the soldiers, &c., they 
wished, if possible, to let the circum- 
stance be forgotten. 

‘The supernatural facts above rela- 
ted, respecting Sister Emmerich, of the 
Convent of Dulmen, are accurately 
true. They are corroborated by the 
Apostolic Nuncio of the Netherlanis, 
who visited Dulmen for the purpose of 
ascertaining the truth. They are also 
attested by many respectable eye-wit- 
nesses, all worthy of implicit credit.” 

Professor Hansteen, of Christiana, in 
Norway, has, as he suppo-es, proved 
that the earth has four magnetic poles, 
as Haley had conjectured. He has 
shown that the polar lights, where they 
first appear, have the form of a luminous 
cross, elevated between 400 and 500 
miles above the earth’s surface; and 
that there are four such luminous cross- 
es, viz.—two in the northern and two 
in the southern hemisphere, whose mid- 
die points correspond with the four 
magnetic poles already mentioned. This 
situation of the luminous crosses, and 
the disturbance they occasion in the 
magnetic needle, prove that the polar 
lights are magnetical phenomena ; and 
that they are magnetical currents, which 
flow from one magnetic pole to that di- 
rectly opposite. The opimon that the 
aurora borealis is magnetical was long 
ago proposed by the late Professor Ro- 
bison, of Edinburgh, and has since been 
supported by Ritter, Dalton, Jameson, 
and other philosophers. 

‘aed 


NEW WORK. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Charles 
Robert Maturin, Curate of St. Peter's, 
Dublin. 8vo. pp. 475. 


The style of preaching which is nowin 
vogue ainorgst the established clergy is es- 
sentially different to wat it was some fifty 
or sixty years 4go.---There ismure life, more 
spirit, acd more avimation in their discourses 
than in former times: ard Jesus Christ and 
St. Paul are ofterer appealed to than Socra- 
tes and Epictetus. There isa great deal to 
be done, however, before pulpit oratory can 


attain even any thing like comparative per- 
fertion,and we therefore hail the appearance 
of these ‘“ Sermons” as a promise of better 
things, as the dawn ofa brighter day. Mr. 
M. has aimed at ahigher strain of eloquence 
than his brethren are usually wont to do, 
and, as might have been expected, in some 
instances he has partially failed, but in oth- 
ers has eminently succeeded. He unites the 
French ** onction” in no incons.derable de- 
gree tothe perspicuity, the argument, aud 
the manly reasoning which have always been 
considered the characteristic excellences of 
English sermoos. We think the discourse 
upoo Archdeacon Saurin’s acceptance of the 
deauery of Derry, and that upon the death 
of Miss Susan Lea, tobe the best in the vol- 
ume.---N, Mon. Mag. 


WOOD IN SCOTLAND. 

The reproaches which Dr. Jobnson 
in his journey to the Hebrides threw 
out against Scotland for its want of 
wood, though perhaps a little exagge- 
rated, were probably not very far from 
the truth. ‘That country, about a cen- 
tury before, had beeo covered with old 
wood ; which, being considered by the 
proprietors as of no value, was allowed 
to fall into decay without any effort to 
preserve it; while the tutroduction of 
sheep effectually prevented the growth 
of young wood. Accordingly when 
the old trees fell dowa from age, the 
country became quite bare, But the 


~ 


‘reproaches of Dr. Johnson turned the 


attention of the Scottish landiords ta 
planting ; and in many parts of Scot- 
land, particularly in Perthshire, the de- 
fect of which Dr. Johnson complained 
has been completely removed. The 
two greatest planters of trees in that 
county, and perhaps in Scotland, are 
the Duke of Athol and the Earl of 
Breadalbane. Each of these noblemen, 
we are informed, has planted at least 
60,000,000 of trees. 

According to certain researches just 
made in Sweden, on the different kinds 
of wood indigenous to the country, it is 
ascertained that the birch reaches the 
farthest north, growing beyond the 70th 
degree ; the pine reaches to the 69th; * 
the fir-tree to the 68th ; the osier, wil- 
low, aspin, and quince, to the 66th ; 
the cherry and apple-tree to the 63d ; 
the oak to the 60th ; and the beech ta 
the 57th: while the line-tree, ash, elm, 
poplar, and walnut, are only to be found 
in Scania. 
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CURIOUS METEOROLOGICAL 
FACTS. 

The increase of temperature in coal 
mines is a fact familiar to every person 
who has had occasion to frequent them. 
The instant a dip-pit is connected with 
a rise-pit by a mine, a strong circula- 
tion of air, like wind, commences. If 
the air at the surface is at the freezing 
point, itdescends the dip or deepest 
pit, freezes all the water upon the sides 
of the pit, and even forms icicles upon 
the roof of the coal within the mine; 
but, the same air, in its passage through 
the mines to the rise pit, which is geo- 
erally of less depth has its temperature 
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greatly increased, and issues from the 
pit mouth in the form of a dense misty 
cloud, formed by the condensation of 
the natural vapour of the mine in the 
freezing atmosphere. 


aie, 
WEW THEORY OF COMETS. 


M. Hoyer, a German astronomer, has start- 
ed a new hypothesis respecting comets. He 
is of opinion, that these celestial bodies con- 
sist entirely of water, and that their taijs are 
merely the collection of the solar rays, pas- 
sing through their masses. They attract a 
quantity of impure gasses which float in the 
ether, but which are dispersed as they ap- 
proach thesuu. They create a vast quantity 
ef oxygen gas, and thus contribute in two 
way to purify the atmosphere of the planets, 
aud to promute vegetation. 


POETRY. 


oie 


From the London Monthly Magazines, Oct. 1819. 


THE FEMALE CONVICT’S ADDRESS 
TO HER INFANT. 


©" sleep not, my babe, for the morn of to-morrow 
Shall seoth me to slumber more tranquil than 
thine ; 
The dark grave shall shield me from shame and from 
sorrow, 
Though the deeds and the doom of the guilty are 
mine. 
Not long shall the arm of affection enfold thee, 
Not long shait thou hang on thy mother's fond 
breast ; 
And who with the eye of delight shall behold thee, 
And watch thee,and guard thee,when I am at rest ! 


And yet doth it grieve me to wake thee, my dearest, 
The pangs of thy desolate mother to see ; 
Thou wilt weep when the clank of my cold chain 
thou hearest, 
. And none but the guilty should mourn over me, 


And yet I must wake thee—for while thou art weep- 
ing, 
To calm thee I stifle my tears for 9 while ; 
Bat thou smil’st in thy dreams, while thus placidly 
sleeping, 
And oh ! how it wounds me to gaze on thy smile ! 
Alas! my sweet babe, with what pride had I prest 
thee 
To the bosom, that now throbs with terror and 
9 
If the pure tie of virtuous affection had blest thee, 
And hailed thee the heir of thy father’s high name? 


But now—with remorse that avails noe—I mourn 
Forsaken and friendless, as soon thou wilt be, 


In a world, ifit cannot betray, that will scorn thee-—- 
. Avenging the guilt of thy mother on thee. 


And when the dark thought of my fate shall awaken 
The deep blush of shame on thy innocent cheek, 
When by all, but the God of the Orphan, forsaken, 

A home and a father in vain thou shalt seek : 


I know that the base world will seek to deceive thee, 
With faisehood like that which thy mother be- 
guiled ; 
Deserted and helpless—to whom can I leave thee ? 
Oh | God ofthe fatherless—pity my child ! 


o_o 


THE LAST BUT ONE. 


As we walked with Zobeide, on the eve of the mer- 
row which was te see her departure by the same 
path, she said—“[ have many times tred this 
hath, but this isthe Last time—but One!” 


WHEN the hues of delight make brighter 
Our hours, with a feeling pure, 

And the heaviest beart grows lighter, 
Misdeeming it long to endare : 

If grief on our steps advances 
To sully the rays that shone, 

How heavy the vain eye glances 
To welcome the Last—but One! 


In Love—when the breast c'en borrows 
From rapture a shade of grief 

Most tike to a child whose sorrows 
Will quarrel with their relief; 

Though each kissin its farewell etingeth, 
And wisdom it were to shun 

The anguish to which the lip clingeth, 
How it lives on the Last—but One ! 


In Grief— when remembrance lingers 
Orer all that she held most dear, 
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And chides the unweleome fingers 

Would brush from her lids one tear : 
When drugged are the dregs ofher chalice, 

Andher fountain hath ceased to run, 
With what eelf-tormenting malice, 

Will she drink the Last drop—but One ! 


In Hope—when the warm heart beateth 
Atthe fi: st light touch of love, 

And our vision the wizard cheateth 
With a bliss that seems from above ; 

Through the nightshade of !ark denial 
Our flourishing dreams o’errun, 

How madly we look to her dial, 
To seize the Last minute—but One. 


In Suspense—when the smile that flattered 
On Joy's vain cheek is set, 

And each accent the Fair One uttered 
Sounds winningly wooing yet— 

Flow like to a Mermaid singing 
To a listening heart undone, 

I, fear with that sweet thought bringing 
Her last chilling frown—but One ! 


In Distress—when the wild waves whiten 
Around the tost ship they lash, 

When the black clouds momentily lighten, 
And fast is the signal-flash— 

To anear ata distance from danger, 
How mournfully peals the gun ! 

Howa bosom that bleeds for the stranger 
Thrills o’er the Last shriek—but One! 


When Pleasure—her light form muffies 
From the least rude wind that blows, 
Though "tis only that Zephyr ruffles 
A billow—or bends a rose— 
As she crushetin cups the sweetness 
Of grapes that hang black in the sun, 
How she feeds on the praive of discreetness, 
In leaving the Last—but One ! 


In Autumn—ere frosts quite wither 
The flower that loves the hill, 

When the thistle’s beard, hither and thither 
Flies on at its own gay will: 

When sunbeams are brightest, though fewest, 
How far from our path we run, 

Toerop but a barebell, the bluest— 
Because tis the Last—but Onc ! 


In the magica) pages of Byron, 
With what passionate voice we hang 
On the griefs which his being environ, 
And feel with him pang for pang— 
When with Manfred we wander, or Harold, 
And think the Jong tale bat begun, 
Just ceasing the verse to be caro!led, 
How we sigh o'er the Last—but One! 


But when Hesper began to glisten, 
Presaging the eve's decline, 
And we night no longer listen 
To the magic of tones like thine— 
And when thou, Zobeide, wert vanished 
We asked “ of the many that shone, 
Is there not one joy unbanished ?” 
And an Echo replied—“ Not One !” 
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REQUIEM 


TO THE MEMORY OF BURNS. 
Written for the Commemorative Festival, June 5,1819. 
Harmonized to the ancient Scots’ Air ef 
* Lord Gregory.” 
mre Sun is set, the starsare fled 
Down Evenine's gloomy sky ; 
And Cypress twines the narrow bed, 
Where Burns's reliques lie. 


And Minstrel pomp, and garlands sweet, 
That gladden’d every e’e, 

Are changed for pall and winding sheet. 
To grace his memory ! 


The Dirge that wails our Poet's doom, 
Like him shall pass away ; 

The spring-flower wreaths that bind his tomb. 
In Winter’s storms decay ; 


Yet thou, loved Spirit ! still shalt view 
The hearts that mourn for Thee ; 
And Scotta’s tears will still bedew 


Her Burns’s memory ! JAMES THOMPSON. 


—— ee 


Addressed to the Author's Mother, after the 
Death of a Brother. 


BY CORNELIUS NEALE. 


H, weep not for him, ‘tis unkindness to weep ; 
The weary weak body bath fallen asleep ; 
No more of fatigue or endurance it knows ;— 
Oh, weep not—oh, break not the gentle repose. 


He sleeps,—oh, how kindly on Jesus’s breast ! 
Never more the sick dreamings shall trouble his rest; 
And her lips, that would healing and comfort re- 


store, 
Shall burn his cold lips and cold ehceks never more. 


Weep not that so soon he is gene to be blest ; 

He gave to his God the first hours and the best : 
Can the labourer cease from his labour too soon ? 
He wrought all the morning, and rested at noon- 


Short, short was the circuit his sun journey'd 
through, 


But the air was unruffied, the heaven was blue ; 


And the clouds. the thick clouds, that hung round 
him at night, 


Only caught. and more richly reflected his light. 


We rather the flower when full in its bloom, 

While brightest in colour and best in perfume : 
And the victim was given to Gad in old time, 
Without spot, without blemish, a male in his prime. 


Then weep not.—Ah me! asI say it I weep: 
The wound is too cutting. the sorrow too deep : 
Weep on, itis Nature will have it, weep on ; 
We speak of his graces ;—those graces are gone. 


Dear mother! I turn to each birth-day of thine } 

What sorrowful chances have mark’d thy decline } 
The winds blow sad music, thy yellow leaves fall, 

And winter comes g!oomily, wrnpt ina pail. 


Yet murmur not, murmur not ; His the decree, 

Who is better, far better, than ten sons to thee : 

Thouch writhing and smarting. yet welcome the rod, 

Though indoubt and in darkness, oh, lean on thy 
God. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 


Cy NT Volney’s Researches on Ancient 
History have atleugta appeared im an 
English dre-s, and are lisely to be generally 
and eagerly read, They are as remarkable 
for their ext ‘nsive erudition as for their keen- 
ness of argument and for the conviction on 
many iinportant points which they leave on 
the mind. Theologians may profit by their 
pera-al, as well as philosophers , for the au- 
thor’s criticisms, tf free, are not coarse, and 
he never forgets his character as a gentle- 
mani:.nd ascholar. The work was translated 
under his own eye, for he reads and speaks 
English, hy Colonel Corbin ; and it is embel- 
lished with a fine miniature portrait, and by 
many maps and large tables. 


We have the pleasure to learn that the im- 
patience of the Subscrihers to Dr. Rees’ 
Cyclopwdia is daily expected to be gratified 
hy the publication of the conclusion of that 
valuable work, 


The manufacture of hemp from the outer 
fibres of the holyhock, is about being tried on 
a large scale of experiment. 


Chesont wood has recently been success- 
fully applied to the purpose of dyeing and 
tanning, thus forming a substitute for log- 
wood and oak bark. Leather tanned by it, 
is declared by the gentleman who made the 
experiments, to be supenor to that tanned 
withoak hark ; and in dyeing, its affinity for 
wool is said, on the same authority, to be 
greater than that of either galls or sumach, 
and consequently the colour given more per- 
maneot. Italso makes admirable ink. 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has, we learn, dispatched a British artist te 
Rome, with a commission to have copies 
made of all the small pictares hy Raphael ;--- 
a commission, which displays at once the 
taste, judgment, and munificence of his Roy- 
al Highness,as a lover and patron of the 
Fine Arts. 


Mr. Janes Hoge. author of the Queen’s 
Wake, is printing, in two daodecimo volumes, 
Winner Evening Tales, collected in the 
outh of Scotland. 


Just ready for publication, a new and neat 
edition of Orton’s Life of Dr. Doddridge, 
12mo. bds. 


Characters of the Living British Novelists 
with specimens of their works; including a 
Critical Account of Recent Novels. published 
anonymously, or under fictitious names. 


M. Monge has discovered thas the pyrolig- 
neous acid obtained from the distillation of 
wood, has the property of preventing the 
decomposition and putrefaction of animal 
substances. Itis sufficient to plunge meat 
for a few moments into this acid, even slight- 
ly empyreumatic, to preserve it as long as 
you please. Catlets, kidneys, liver, rabbits, 
which were thus prepared as far back as the 
month of July last, are now as fresh as if 
they had been just procured from the market. 
Carcasses washed three weeks ago with pyro- 
ligneous acid, have not yet exhibited any 
sign of decomposition. Putrefaction not 
only stops, but it even retrogades. Jakes 
exhaling infection, cease to do yo as soon as 


ou pour upon them the pvroligneous acid. 
ou may judge how many important appli- 
cations may be made of this process: naviga- 
tion, medicine, unwholesome manufactories, 
will derive incalculable advantages from it 
This explains why meat merely dried in a 
stove docs not keep, while that which issmok- 
ed becomes unalterable. We have here an 
explanation of the theory of hams, of the 
beef of Hamburgh, of smoked tongues, sau- 
sares, red herrings, of wood, smoked to pre- 
serve it from worms, &e. &c. Dr. Jorg, pro- 
fessor of Leipsic. has since made many suc 
ces-ful experiments of the same nature. He 
has entirely recovered several anatomical 
preparations from incipient corruption, by 
pouring this acid over them. With the oil 
which is produced from wood by distillation 
in the dry manner, he has moistened pieces 
of flesh already advanced in decay ; and, 
noswithstanding the heat of the weather,soon 
made them as dry and firm as flesh can be 
rendered hy being smoked in the smoking- 
room. All traces of corruption, vanish at 
once when the vinegar of wood, or the ot! of 
wood, is applied te the meat with a brush. 
The profe-sor has also began to prepare 
mummies of animals, and has no doubt of suc- 
cess. He promises great advantages to ana- 
tomy, domestic ecanomy, and even to medi- 
cine, from this discovery, (for the remedy 
seems very fittohe applied internally and 
externally in ma: y disorders ;) and intends 
to publish the results of his farther experi- 
ments. 
Robert Southey, Fsq. will soon publish ia 
foolsc. 8v». the Fall of Paraguay, a Poem. 


Mr. James Ramshaw, copper-plate printer, 
of Fetter-lane, bas received the gold Isis 
medal of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, for 
an improved plan of copper-plate printing, 
by the use of steam in the place of charcoal 
fires, the effluvia of which are so injurious to 
the health of the workmen, and at the same 
time subject to many accidents hy fire,--as, 
by the old process, each man works over a 
charcoal fire, without any chimney to carry 
off the vapour arising from the barning char- 
coal. Thirteen of those tires he formerly had 
in his work-shops, and one sea-coal fire or 
stave in his drying-room,---fourteen fires in 
the whole: but, by his new process, the use 
of the thirteen charcoal fires is superseded. 


Mr. Wm. Amphlett formerly of London, 
and now resident an the banks of the Ohio, 
has in the press the Emigrant’s Directory to 
the Western States of North America. 


The Royal Society of Sciences at Gottin- 
gen has proposed for the subject for the sub- 
ject ofa prize, to be awarded in November 
1820, a critical Synopsis of the most ancient 
Monuments of every description hitherto dis- 
covered in America, to be placed in compari- 
son with those of Asia, Egypt, &c The 
memoirs to be writteq in Latin. Value of 
the prize fifty ducats. 

An Fpistle in Verse, written from Ameri- 
ca inthe year 1810, by Charles Lestley the 
younger, ts printing under the direction of a 
gcutieman of Liverpool. 
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CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF THE TYROLESE. 
From Blaekwood's (Ed.) Magazine, Sept. 1810 


T is a common observation, that the 
character of a people is in a great 
measure influenced by their local situa- 
tion, and the nature of the scenery in 
which they are placed ; and it is impos- 
sible to visit the Tyrol without being 
convinced of the truth of the remark. 
The entrance of the mountain region is 
marked by as great a diversity in the 
aspect and manners of the population, 
as in the external objects with which 
they are surrounded : nor is the transi- 
tion, from the level plain of Lombardy 
to the rugged precipices of the Alps, 
greater than from the squalid crouching 
appearance of the Italian peasant to the 
martial air of the free-born mountaineer, 
This transition is so remarkable, that 

it attracts the attention of the most su- 
perficial observer. In travelling over 
the states of the north of Italy, be meets 
every where with the symptoms of pov- 
erty, meanoess, and abject depression. 
The beautiful slopes which descend 
from the Alps, clothed with all that is 
beautiful or luxuriant in nature, are in- 
habited for the most part by an indigent 
and squalid population, among whom 
you seek in vain for any ‘share of that 
unty with which Providence has bles- 
sed their country. The rich plains of 
‘Lombardy are cultivated by a peasan- 
try whose condition is hardly superior 
to that of the Irish cottager ; and while 
the effeminate proprietors of the soil 
‘2H = atHENev™ vot. 6. 


waste their days én inglorious indolence 
at Milan and Verona, their unfortunate 
tenantry are exposed to the merciless 
rapacity of bailiffs and stewards, intent 
Only upon augmenting the fortune of 
their absent superiors. In the town the 
symptoms of general distress are, if 
possible, still more apparent. While 
the opera and the Corso are crowded 
with splendid equipages,the lower classes 
ofthe people are involved in hopeless 
indigence :—The churches and public 
streets are crowded with beggars, whose 
wretched appearance marks but too 
truly the reality of the distress of which 
they complain—while their abject and 
crouching manner indicates the entire 
political degradation to which they have 
so long been subjected. At Venice in 
particular, the total stagnation of em- 
ployment, and the misery of the people, 
strikes a stranger the more forcibly from 
the contrast which they afford to the 
unrivalled splendour of her edifices, 
and theglorious recollections with which 
her history is filled. As he admires 
the gorgeous magnificence of the piazza 
St. Marco, or winds through the noble 
palaces that still rise with undecaying 
beauty from the waters of the Adriatic, 
he no longer wonders at the astonish- 
ment with which the stern crusaders of 
the north gazed at her marble piles, 
and feels the rapture of the Roman 
emperor, when he approached, “where 


_ Venice sat in state throned on her 
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hundred isles ;” butin the mean and 
pusillanimous race by which they are 
now inhaled, he looks in vain for the 
descendants of those great men who 
leapt from their gullies on the towers of 
Constantinople, and stood forth as the 
bulwark of Christendom against the 
Ottoman power; and still less, when 
he surveys the miserable population 
with which he is surrounded, can he go 
back in imagination to those days of 
liberty and valour, when 

“Venice once was dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy.” 

From such a scene of national dis- 
tress, and from the melancholy specta- 
cle of despotic power ruling io the 
_ abode of ancient freedom, it is with 
delight that the traveller enters the fast- 
nesses of the Alps, where liberty has 
imprinted itself in indelible characters 
on the character aud manners of the 
people. In every part of the Tyrol the 
bold and martial air of the peasantry, 
their athletic form and fearless eye, be- 
speak the freedom and independence 
which they have enjoyed. In most 
Instances the people go armed; and 
during the summer and autumn they 
wear a musket hung over their shoul- 
ders, or some other offensive weapon. 
Universally they possess arms, and are 
trained early to the use of them, both 
by the expeditions in search of game, 
of which they are passionately fond— 
and by the annual duty of serving in 
the trained bands, to which every man 
capable of bearing arms is, without ex- 
ception, subjected. It was in conse- 
quence of this circumstance, in a great 
measure, that they were able to make 
60 vigorous a resistance, with so little 
preparation, to the French invasion; 
and it is to the same cause that is chiefly 
to be ascribed that intrepid and martial 
air by which they are distinguished 
from almost every other peasantry io 
Europe. 

Their dress is singularly calculated 
to addto this impression. That of the 
men consists, for the most part, of a 
broad-brimmed hat, ornamented by a 
feather; a jacket tight to the shape, 
with a broad girdle, richly ornamented, 
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fastened in front by a large buckle of 
costly workmanship; black leather 
breeches and gaiters, supported over 
the shoulders by two broad bands, ge- 
nerally of scarlet or blue, which are 
joined in front by across belt of the 
same colour. They frequently wear 
pistols in their girdles, and have either 
arifle or cloak slung over their shoul- 
ders. ‘The colours of the dresses vary 
in the different parts of the country, as 
they doin the cantons of Switzerland ; 


_ but they are always of brilliant colours, 


and ornamented, particularly round the 
breast, with a degree of richness which 
appears extraordinary in the labouring 
classes of the community. Their girdles 
aod clasps, with the other more costly 
parts of their clothing, are handed down 
from generation to generation, and 
worn, on Sundays and festivals, with 
scrupulous care, by the great-grandsons 
of those by whom they were originally 
purchased. 

The dress of the women is grotesque 
and singular in the extreme. Generally 
speaking, the waists are worn long, and 
the petticoats exceedingly short; and 
the colour af their clothes are as bright 
and various as those of the men. ‘To 
persons habituated however to the easy 
and flowing attire of our own country- 
women, the form and style of this dress 
appears particularly unbecoming ; nor 
can we altogether divest ourselves of 
those ideas of ridicule which we are 
accustomed to attach to such antiquated 
forms, both on the stage and in the 
pictures of the last generation. Among 
the peasant girls, you often meet with 
much beauty ; but, for the most part, 
the women of the Tyrol are not nearly 
so striking as the men; an observation 
which seems applicable to most moun- 
tainous countries, and to none more 
than to the West Highlands of Scotlaod. 

It is of more importance to observe 
that the Tyrolese peasantry are every 
where courteous and pleasing in their 
demeanour, both towards strangers and 
their own countrymen. In this respect, 
their manners have sometimes been 
misrepresented. If a traveller addresses 
them in the style of insolence or re- 
proach, which is generally used towards 
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the lower ordersin France or Italy, he 
willin all probability meet with a re- 
ulse, and if the insult 1s carried farther, 
may, perhaps, have cause perma- 
nently to repent the indiscretion of his 
language. For the Tyrolese are a free 
people; and though subject to a des- 
potic government, their own state pre- 
serves its liberty a3 entire as if it ac- 
knowledged no superior to its own 
authority. The peasantry too are of a 
keen and enthusiastic temper; grateful 
to the last degree for kindness or conde- 
scension, but feelingly alive on the 
other band to any thing like contempt 
or derision in the manner of their su- 
periors. Dwelling too in a country 
where all are equal, and where few 
noble families or great proprietors are to 
be found, they are little accustomed to 
brook insults of any kind, or to submit 
to language from strangers which they 
would not tolerate from their own 
countrymeo. A similar temper of mind 
may be observed among the Scotch 
Highlanders, it has been noticed in the 
mountains of Nepaul and Cabul, and 
has long characterised the Arabian 
tribes ; and indeed it belongs generally 
to all classes of the people in those 
situations where the debasing effects of 
the progress of wealth, and the division 
of labour have not been felt, and where, 
from whatever causes, the individuals 
in the lower ranks of life are called in- 
to active and strenuous exertion, and 
compelled to act for themselves in the 
conduct of life. 

If a stranger however behaves to- 
wards the ‘T'yrolese peasantry with the 
ordinary courtesy with which an Eng- 
lishman is accustomed to address the 
people of bis own country, there is no 
part of the world in which he will meet 
with a more cordial reception, or where 
he will find a more affectionate or 
grateful returo for the smallest acts of 
kindoess. Among these untutored 
people, the gratitude for any good deed 
on the part of their superiors, is not as 
ia more civilized states, the result of 
any habitual awe for their rank, or of 
any selfish consideration of the advan- 
tage to be derived from cultivating their 
good will. It isthe spontaneous effusion 
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of benevolent feeling, of feeling spring- 
ing from the uncorrupted dictates of 
their hearts, and enhanced by the feudal 
attachment with which they naturally 
are inclined to regard those in a higher 
rank than themselves. Though the 
Tyrolese are entirely free, and though 
the Emperor possesses but a nominal 
sovereignty over them, yet the warm 
feelings of feudal fidelity have nowhere 
maintained their place so inviolate as 
among their mountains; asd this feel- 
ing of feudal respect and affection is 
extended by them to the higher classes, 
whenever they behave towards them 
with any thing like kindness or gentle- 
ness of manners. It bas arisen from 
the peculiar situation of their country, 
in which there are very few of the 
higher orders, and where the peasantry 
possesses almost the entire land of which 
it consists, and where, at the same time, 
the bonds of feudal attachment have 
been preserved with scrupulous care, 
for political reasons, by their indulgent 
government, that the peasantry have 
united the independence and pride of 
republican states with the devoted and 
romantic fidelity to their sovereigo, 
which characterises the inhabitants of 
monarchical realms. Like the peasantry 
of Switzerland, they regard themselves 
as composing the state, and would dis- 
dain to crouch before any other power. 
Like the Highlanders of Scotland, they 
are actuated by the warmest and most 
enthusiastic loyalty towards their sove- 
reign, and like them they have’ not 
scrupled on many occasions to expose 
their lives and fortunes in a doubtful 
and often hopeless struggle in his cause. 
From these causes has arisen, that sin- 
gular mixture of loyalty and independ- 
ence, of stubbornness and courtesy, of 
republican pride and chivalrous fidelity, 
by which their character is distinguish- 
ed from that of every other people in 
Europe. 

Honesty may be regarded as a lead- 
ing feature in the character of the Ty- 
rolese, as indeed it is of all the German 
people. In no situation and under no 
vircumstances is a stranger in danger of 
being deceived by them. They will, 
in many instances, sacrifice their awn 
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interests rather than betray what they 
consider as so sacred a duty as that of 
reserving inviolate their faith with 
oreigners, In this respect their eon- 
duct affords a very striking contrast to 
the conduct of the French and Italians, 
whose rapacity and meanness have long 
been observed and commented on by 
every traveller. Yet, amidst all our 
indignation at that character, it may 
well be doubted, whether it does not 
arise naturally and inevitably from the 
system of government to which they 
have had the misfortune to be subjected. 
Honesty is a virtue practised and 
esteemed among men who have a char- 
acter to support, and who feel their 
own importance in the scale of society. 
. Generally it will be found to prevail in 
proportion to the weight which is at- 
tached to individual character; that is, 
to the freedom which the people enjoy. 
Cheating, on the other hand, is the 
usual and obvious resource of slaves, 
of men who have never been taught to 
respect themselves, and whose personal 
qualities are entirely overlooked by the 
higher orders of the state. If England 
and Switzerland and the Tyrol had 
been subjected by any train of unfor- 
tunate events to the same despotism 
which has degraded the character of 
the lower orders in France and Italy, 
they would probably have had as little 
reason as their more servile neighbours 
to have prided themselves on the 
honesty and iategrity of their national 
character. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
in the character of the Tyrolese, is 
their uniform rity, a feeling which 
is nowhere so universally diffused as 
among their sequestered vallies, ‘The 
most cursory view of the country is 
sufficient to demonstrate the strong 
hold which religion has taken of the 
minds of the peasantry. Chapels are 
built almost at every balf mile on the 
principal roads, in which the passenger 
may perform his devotions, or which 
may awaken the thoughtless mind to 
a recollection of its religious duties, 
The rude efforts of art have there been 
exerted to portray the leading events 
in our Saviour's lite; and ionumerable 
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figures carved in wood, attest, in 6 
pert of the country, both the barbarous 
taste of the people, and the fervour of 
their religious impressions.—Even in 
the higher parts of the mountains,where 
hardly any vestiges of human cultiva- 
tion are to be found, in the depth of 
untrodden forests, or on the summit of 
seemingly inaccessible cliffs, the symbols 
of devotion are to be found, and the 
cross rises every where amidst the 
wilderness, as if to mark the triumph of 
Christianity over the greatest obstacles 
of nature. Nor is it only in solitudes 
or duserts that the vestiges of their de~ 
votion are to be found. In the vallies 
and io the cities it still preserves its 
ancient sway over the people. On the 
exterior of most houses the legend of 
some favourite saint, or the sufferings of 
some popular martyr, are to be found ; 
and the poor inhabitant thinks bimeelf 
secure from the greater evils of life un- 
der the guardianship of their heavenly 
aid. Inevery valley numerous spires 
are to be seen rising amidst the beauty 
of the surrounding scene, and remind- 
ing the traveller of the piety cf its 
simple inhabitants. On Sunday the: 
whole people flock to church in their 
neatest and gayest attire; and so great 
is the number who frequent these places 
of worship, that it is not unfrequent to 
see the peasants kneeling on the turf ia 
the churchyard where mass is perform- 
ed, from being unable to find a place 
within its walls. | Regularly in the 
evening prayers are read in every family; 
and the traveller who passes through 
the villages at the hour of twilight, 
often sees through their latticed wine 
dows the young aod the old kneeling 
together round theic humble fire, or is 
waroed of his approach to human habi- 
tation, by hearing their evening hymns 
stealing though the silence aod solitude 
of the forest. 

Nor is their devotion confined to 
acts of external homage, or the obser. 
vance of an unmeaning ceremony. 
Debased as their religion is by the ab- 
surdities and errors of the Catholic 
form of worship; and mixed up as it 
is with innumerable legends and vision- 
ary tales, it yet preserves enough of the 
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pure spirit of its divine ongin to influ- 
ence, in a great degree, the conduct of 
their private lives. The Tyrolese have 
pot yet learned that immorality in 
private life may be pardoned by the 
observance of certain ceremonies, or 
that the profession of faith purchases a 
dispensation from the rules of obedi- 
ence. ‘These, tbe natural and the usual 
attendants of the Catholic faith in richer 
states, have not reached their poor and 
sequestered vallies, The purchase of 
absolution by money ia there almost 
unknown. In uo part of the world are 
the domestic or conjugal duties more 
strictly or faithfully observed: and in 
mone do the parish priests exercise a 
stricter or more conscientious control 
over the conduct of their flock. Their 
influence is not weakened asin a more 
advanced state of society by a discord- 
ance of religious tenets; nor is the 
consideration due to this sacred function, 
lost in the homage paid to rank, or 
opulence, or power. Placed in the 
thidst of a people who acknowledge no 
superiors, and who live almost uoiver- 
sally from the produce of their little 
domains, and strangers alike to the arts 
of luxury, and the seductions of fashion, 
the parish-priest is equally removed 
from temptation himself, and relieved 
from guarding against the great sources 
Qf wickedness in others. He is at once 
the priest, and the judge of his parish ; 
the infallible criterion in matters of 
faith, and the umpire, in the occasional 
disputes which happen among them. 
Hence has arisen that remarkable ven- 
eration for their spiritual guides, by 
which the peasantry ere distinguished ; 
and it is to this cause that we are to 
ascribe the singular fact that their priests 
were their principal leaders in the war 
with France, and tbat while their nobles 
almost universally kept back, the peo- 
ple followed with alacrity the call of 
their pastors, to take up arms in sup- 
port of the Austrian cause. 

Io one great virtue, the peasants in 
this country (in common it must be 
owned with most Catholic states,) are 
particularly worthy of imitation, The 
virtue of charity, which is too much 
overlooked in many Protestant king- 
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doms, but which the Catholic religion 
so uniformly and sedulously enjoins, 
is there practised, to the greatest degree, 
and by all classes of the people. Per- 
haps there are few countries ip which, 
Owing to the absence of manufactures 
and great towns, poverty appears so 
rarely, or in which the great body of 
the peopie live so universally in a state 
of comfort. Yet, whenever wreiched- | 


bess does appear, it meets wit wmedi- 


ate aod effectual relief. Nor is their 
charity confined to actual mendicants, 
but extends to all whom accident or 
misfortune has involved in casual dis- 
tress. Each valley supports its own: 
poor; and the little store of every cote 
tage, like the meal of the Irish cottager, 
is always open to any one who really 
requires its assistance. This benevolent 
disposition springs, oo doubt, 1m a great 
measure from the simple state 10 which 
society exists among these remote dis- 
tricts; but it is to be ascribed not less 
to the efforts of the clergy, wbo inces- 
santly enjoin this great Christian duty, 
and point it out as the chief means of 
atoning for past transgressions. Much 
as we may lament the errors of the 
Catholic, and clearly as we may see its 
tendency, (at least in its more corrupt 
forms) to nourish private immorality, 
and extinguish civil liberty, itis yet im- 
possible to deny, that, in the great duty 
of Christian charity, which it invariably 
enjoins, it has atoned for a multitude 
of sins ; and to suspect that amidst the 
austerity and severity of the presbyterian 
discipline, we bave too much lost sight 
of the charity of the gospel; and that 
with us a pretended indignation for the 
vices which involve so many of the 
poor in distress, too often serves as a 
pretext for refusing to misery that relief 
to which from whatever cause it has 
arisen, our Saviour tells us tbat it is 
entitled. 

There is something singularly de- 
lightful in the sway which religion thus 
maintains in these savage aad sequester- 
ed regions. In ancieut times, we are 
informed, the mountains were inbabited 
by the Rhaetians, the fiercest and sos 
barbarous of the tribes, who dwelt in 
the fustnesses of the mountatos, and of 
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whose savage manners T.ivy has given 
so striking ao account in his description 
of Haonibal’s Pussage of the Alps. 
Many Roinan legions were impeded io 
their progsess, or thinned of their num- 
bers, by these cruel barbarians; and 
even after they were reduced to subjec- 
tion, by the expedition of Drusus, it 
was still esteemed a service of the 
utmost danger to leave the high road, or 


explore the remote recesses of the coun-, 


try. Hence the singular fact, almost 
incredible in modern times, that even 
inthe days of Pliny, several hundred 
years after the first passage of these 
mountains by the Roman troops, the 
source of both the Rhine and the Iser 
were unknown; and that the paturalist 
of Rome was content to state, a ceatury 
after the establishment of a Roman 
station at Sion, that the Rhone took its 
rise “Sin the most hidden parts of the 
earth, in the region of perpetual night, 
amidst forests for ever inaccessible to 
human approach.” Hence it is too, 
that almost all the inscriptions on the 
votive offerings which have been dis- 
covered in the ruins of the temple of 
Jupiter Penninus, at the summit of the 
great St. Bernard, and many of which 
come down to a late period in the 
history of the empire,speak of the grati- 
tude of the passengers for having escap- 
ed the extraordinary perils of the jour- 
ney. The Roman authors always 
speak of the Alps with expressions of 
dismay and horror, as the scenes only of 
winter and desolation, and as the 
abodes of barbarous tribes. “ Nives 
coelo prope immistz, tecta informia 
imposita rupibus pecora jumenta que 
torrida frigore homines intonsi et incuiti, 
animalia inanimaque ommia rigentia 
getu cetera visu quam dictu foediora 
terrorem renovaruot.”"* No attempt 
accordingly appears to have been made 
by any of the Romans in later times 
to explore the remoter recesses of the 
Mountains now so familiar to every 
traveller ; but while the Emperors con- 
structed magnificent highways across 
their summits to connect [taly with the 
northern provinces of the empire, they 
suffered the vallies on either side to re- 
maio in their pristine state of barbarism, 
® Liv. lib, 21. 
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and hastened toto remoter districts to 
spread that cultivation of which the 
Alps, with their savage inhabitants, 
seemed to them incapable. 

What is it then which has wrought 
so wonderful a change in the manners, 
the habits, and the condition of the 
inhabitants of those desolate regions ? 
Whatis it which has spread cultivation 
through wastes, deemed in ancient 
times iaaccessible to human improve- 
ment, and humanized the manners of a 
people remarkable only, under the Ro- 
man sway, for the ferocity and barbarism 
of their institutions? From what cause 
has it happened that those savage 
mountaineers who resisted all the acts 
of civilization by which the Romans 
established their sway over mankind, 
and continued even to the overthrow of 
the empire, impervious to all the efforts 
of ancient improvement, should, in later 
times, have so entirely changed their 
character, and have appeared, even 
from the tirst dawn of modern civiliza- 
tion, mild and humane in their charac- 
ter and manners? From what but 
from the iofluence of Reticion—of 
that religion which calmed the savage 
feelings of the human mind, and spread 
its beneficial influence among the re- 
motest habitations of men; and which 
prompted its disciples to leave the lux- 
uries and comforts of southern climates, 
to diffuse koowledge and humanity 
through inhospitable realins, and spread, 
even amidst the reczions of winter and 
desolation, the light and the blessings 
of a spiritual faith. 

Universally it has been observed 
throughout the whole extent of the 
Alps, tbat the earliest vestiges of civili- 
zation, and the first traces of order and 
industry which appeared after the over- 
throw of the Roman empire, were to 
be found in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the religious establishments ; 
and it is to the unceasing effurts of the 
clergy during the centuries of barbarism 
which followed that event, that the 
judicious historian of Switzerland as- 
cribes the early civilization and humane 
disposition of the Helvetic tribes.* 
Placed as we are at a distance from the 
time when this great change was effect- 

* Planta. vol. E. p. 17, &c. 
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ed, and accustomed to manners in 
which its influence has long ago been 
established, we can hardly conceive the 
difficulties with which the earlier pro- 
fessors of our faith bad to struggle in 
subduing the cruel propensities, and 
calming the revengeful passions, that 
subsisted among the barbarous tribes 
who had conquered Europe; nor 
would we, perhaps, be inclined to 
credit the accounts of the beroic sacri-» 
fices which were then made by num- 
bers of great and good men who devoted 
themselves to the conversion of the 
Alpine tribes, did not their institutions 
remain to this day as a monument of 
their virtue; and did we not see a 
number of benevolent men who seclude 
themselves from the world, and dwell 
in the regions of perpetual snow, in 
the hope of rescuing a few individuals 
from a miserable death. When the 
traveller on the summit of the St. Ber- 
pard reads the warm and touching ex- 
pressions of gratitude with which the 
Roman travellers recorded in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter their gratitude for having 
escaped the dangers of the pass, even in 
the days of Adrian and the Antonines, 
and reflects on the perfect safety with 
which he can now traverse the remo- 
test recesses of the Alps, he will think 
with thankfulness of the religion by 
which this wonderful change has been 
effected, and with veneration of the 
Saint whose name bas for a thousand 
years been affixed to the pass where 
his influence first reclaimed the people 
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from their barbarous life ; and in cross- 
ing the defile of Mount Brenner, where 
the abbey of Wilten first offered an 
asylum to the pilgrim, he will feel with 
a late eloquent and amiable writer how 
fortunate it is “ that religion bas pene- 
trated the fastnesses impervious to hu- 
man power, and spread her influence 
over solitudes where human laws are of 
no avail ; that where precaution is im- 

ossible, and resistance useless, she 
spreads her invisible gis over the 
traveller, and conducts bim secure un- 
der her protection through all the dan- 
gers of his way. When, in such situa- 
tions, be reflects upon his security, and 
recollects that these mountains, so sav- 
age and so well adapted to the purposes 
of murderers and banditti, have not, in 
the memory of man, been stained with 
human blood, he ought to do justice to 
the cause, and gratefully acknowledge 
the beneficent influence of religion. 
Impressed with these reflections, he will 
behold with indulgence, perhaps even 
with interest, the crosses which fre- 
quently mark the brow of a: precipice, 
and the little chapels hollowed out of 
the rock where the road is narrowed ; 
he will consider them as so many 
pledges of security ; and rest assured, 
that, as long as the pious mountaineer 
continues to adore the ‘“‘ Good Shep- 
herd,” and to beg the prayer of the 
‘“< afflicted mother,” be will never cease 
to befriend the traveller, nor to discharge 
the duties of hospitality.” 


Concluded in our next. 


From the Litcrary Gazette. 


MAURICE AND BERGHETTA : 


OR, THE PRIEST OF RAHERY. 


apes is a tale written by Mr. Par- 
nell, a Protestant gentleman of 
Ireland. We sball not attempt to un- 
ravel the story, which is infinitely im- 
probable: there are many marriages, 
births, and deaths ; some accidents, ex- 
ploits, a 1ising, massacre, and execution, 
The peasant deing job-work in a ditch 
one day, is entertained ina castle the 
next ; and sundry personsin the end 
become Spanish grandees, princes, prin- 
cesses, &c. &c. whom we had all along 


been viewing in menial and dependant 
situations. To state the circumstances 
which led to these marvellous changes 
and revolutions would be a great waste 
of time, and we rather prefer giving 
our readers a taste of the work by 
some miscellaneous extracts. Maurice 
visits England, and is delighted with the 
system of farming which he sees carried 
on by an agricultural friend, one Head- 
croft. He thus writes on the subject to 
his pastor at Rahery : 
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“ And oh what a sight to me was 
an English farm-house and farm ! ev- 
ery thing within soclean, lightsome, ai- 
ry, and orderly ; all the yards so neat- 
ly swept; the garden and shrubbery 
so trim; the men so decent, the 
maids so tidy ; the ground so well la- 
boured, not a weed—ao scutch ; gates 
to every field, bedges too, and all 
clipped ; and such waggons and carts, 
and in such profusion, with honses for 
all, to save them from sun aod weather. 
Bat oh, the horses ! the horses! never 
shall I forget the first time I saw a wag- 
gon aod the eight noble animals that 
drew it, Icould have fallen down on 
my knees to them, as they went by ; 
and indeed, though while I was on foot 
about the farm, seeing and admiring 
every thing, [ was as gay as the blaze 
‘‘ofthesun ; yet when we came home 
in the eveniog, and there was no con- 
verzation like yours,.my dear sir, to call 
one out of oneself, I thought of our 
miserable cats of garrons, and logs of 
ears, the naked fields, and all the des- 
olation of the headland of Bengore, I 
became so sad, that when I was left 
alone with young John Headcroft, the 
tears came so fast from my eyes that I 
could not hidethem. He stared at me, 
but thinking it was because I felt strange 
among new acquaintance, told me he 
was like an old acquaintance with me 
already, and his father and all the rest 
would be ia a day or two, I said that 
his farm was adarling spot of ground, 
and I was quite obliged to him for 
bringing me to it; but when I made 
him understand what it was that bad 
come across my mind, “ Cheer up, my 
lad,” said he, “ if that is all, I will 
bring father’s waggon and team over to 
you, and set all things to rights ;” and 
he was quite in earnest: but I, who 
knew how all our self-sufficient boobies 
would set their heads against any thing 
new, shook my head, and could not 
help telling him of our Sir Phelimy 
French, who brought over an English 
waggon and horses, but forgot to bring 
a driver ; and when he ordered it ouf, 
it came round with eight drivers, one to 
every horse, and the horses not knowing 
what was meant by hup and hough, and 
the drivers as little understanding what 
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they called the humours of the waggon, 
it was overturned into the ha-ha, pro- 
nounced a folly, and lett to rot, no of- 
fice being large enongh to hold it. 
Young Headcroft roared with laughter 
at this account, but said be would bring 
the waggon and team notwithstanding, 
and put on his smock-frock and drive it 
himself.” 


There is some national spirit ia the 
character of Merritt M’Cormick, of 
whom the Priest says, 


“TI met him reeling draok, poor lad, 
not twenty-one years old ; and iostead 
of avoiding me, he came bluffly stagger- 
ing by. ‘ And are you not ashamed,” 
cried I, “ to make a beast of yourself 2?” 
‘“* And tell me now, Father,” what vir- 
tue would there be in a glass of whis- 
key, if it did not made ao alteration 
1o.a man 2?” He was the most audacious 
liar Tever knew ; for his whole face 
lied as well as his tongue, he could 
throw into it such an assuraace of sim- 
plicity and veracity. I asked him why 
he preferred telling a lie, even though 
there seemed no advantage in it. 
‘* From pure caution, Father,” says he, 
“and forethought: you may unsay a 
lie if you find it distressing, but you 
cannot unsay the truth, if it is ever so 
inconvenient : lies are like snails’ horns, 
you throw out one or two just to feel 
your way, and if all’s safe, then come 
out of your shell and welcome.” Now 
he would say all these hellish apho- 
risms in the most natural and _ self- 
complaceot manner; so that one 
could have laughed, if there had not 
been a soul in jeopardy. 


The marriage of this rude fellow, is 
one ofthe most characteristic parts of 
of the volume. 


“‘ Some dozen of Merritt’s compan- 
ions, whom the sheer love of confed- 
eration led into every kind of turbu- 
lence and wickedness, having no trea- 
son on the anvil, gave out that a big 
two-handed wench, with a blowzy 
face, who had got the name of a fine 
gicl from tramping jigs at night dan- 
ces, was to be hurled for. Her name 


was Katty Conghar: on the appoint- 
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ed morning, the riot and route sur- 
rounded her father’s house ; and though 
he and her mother made some show 
of resistance, the girl was little loth, as 
her ced ribbands proclaimed ; and be- 
ing hoisted on men’s shoulders, was 
carried to the field, to be the prize of 
the victor, ‘Then the slashers, aud the 
wits, and the devil-may-care boys, 
were all in their shirt sleeves tied wit 
ribbands, and the hurling began : and 
in truth, the games in Homer and Vir- 
gil are not to be compared to it, if it 
could be turned to any laudable ac- 
count. Merritt M’Cormick was do- 
minant throughout ; and being an ac- 
tive, clean-limbed Jad, alter a hard con- 
test of three hours, he put the ball 
through the sticks, and goaled the girl. 
Then all in a blaze of glory, and inflam- 
ed with success, he kisses the girl, though 
he did not carea rush for her, und off 
they are borne to be married amidst 
shouts and buzzas. But a busybody 
having run off to tell Mrs. M’Cormick, 
the mother, soon you might hear her 
shrieking and cursing the stars, and 
luck, good, bad, and indifferent ; for 
she had laid out the best match in 
the island for her son, aud having 
her share of mother’s wit, was 
nigh to bring it to bear: and this Katty 
Conghar was of a redshaok breed, pen- 
nyless to boot ; and Mrs. M’Cormick 
was iodeed of the Milesian race, though 
with a few blots in it. She tore off her 
cap,—she tore her hair,—she tore her 
cheeks, and ran out in ber stocking feet ; 
and was lunatic in a trice. But she 
had still sense enough, and humbled 
she was, or she would not bave done 
It, to call to advise with Maurice. He 
borrowed a capand pair of shoes of the 
maid for her, and putting her behind 
him on a horse, rode off for the bride’s 
father’s house, where I soon received a 
summons to marry them, I delayed as 
long as I decently could do, but it was 
in vain. The company raised such a 
shout as soon as Mrs.M’Cormick ap- 
peared, thatshe could not even make 
herself heard ; and Merritt bad grown 
so fractious from long indulgence, that 
he little heeded her; and those whio 
knew her best, plied her so with drivk, 
20° aTHENEUM vot. 6. 
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that finding opposition vain, she soon 
blubbered outa consent, and sat dowa 
to table with them all.” 


The picture ofa thriftless peasant and 
such a wife, of a sot and a slattern, is 
finished more at length on a posterior 
visit of of their conlessor. 


‘‘ There was no fence before the door, 
where the constant treading of the 
pigs, and a green spring that rose there- 
about, had worked all the soil into 
Mire : to remedy this, there were step- 
ping stones, laid at uneven distances, 
to pick your way ; but the day I arriv- 
ed, being windy, Katty had taken one 
of these to put upon the thatch of the 
house, which had begun to strip, and 
having to wait ull itwas replaced, I had 
leisure to view the premises. There 
was no shelter to this mud domicile. 
The only thing like a tree was a thorn- 
bush cut flat by the wind, on which 
Katty hung her muslin to dry ; and 
this accounted for the many rents which 
generally appeared in ber finery. There 
was a fine growth of oats in patches on 
the roof ofthe house, where wrangles 
of new straw had been thrustin to re- 
pair old breaches in the thatch; but 
this not having been done in time, the 
mud wall had taken the wet and burst 
out: toremedy this, a great buttress 
of mason work had been built, to sup- 
port the wall, which must have cost 
more than building a new wall would 
have done: however, it served to lean 
against. The house originally boasted 
of two windows, each consisting of 
four panes of zlass of the kind called 
bull’s-eyes ; one eye at present oniy 
was left, the seven other vacancies were 
stopped with two old crowns of hats, 
the remains of a scarlet petticoat, and 
straw: so that there was lite ligit but 
what came through the door, aud this 
had to contend tor entrance with a cloud 
of smoke whico issued from within. 
The dung-hill, or rather the muck-hole, 
was at the side of the door ; and Mer- 
ritt persisted in gathering it’ there, be 
cause ithad been a dung-lull site since 
the wars o! Ireiand; but he knew it 
would be no use moving it, for his wife 
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would not pass beyond the threshold of 
the door to empty her slops, or dispose 
of the liter of the house. Inside the 
the house was not much worse than its 
neighbours: there was no light, but 
plenty of smoke. The clay floor trod 
into holes covered every thing with dust, 
and made sweeping vain : which saved 
Katty a world of trouble ; as the rats, 
which had made a burrow in the thatch, 
continued their operations unmolested 
day and night, and showered down dirt 
and straws ; and Katty’s heart might 
have been broke contending with them. 

As I was preparing to enter, I heard 
Katty screeching, “ Hutchaw ! oolag- 
ban !” and out rushed a sow and her 
pigs: I made way for them, and to 
these succeeded a flight of hens and tur- 
kies, a flock of geese, three cur dogs, 
and a lame gander. 

“Now I believe I may come in, 
Mrs. M’Cormick,” said I, still cautious, 

“Yes, and welcome, your Rever- 
ence,” says she, “it’s a sorry cabin to 
ask the likes of you to enter; and bet- 
ter would my luck have been, if I had 
never entered it ; but young girls think 
itis only to marry, and their fortune’s 
made: but then it is their slavery be- 
gins ; nothing but drudgery and trouble 
with a drunken husband and cross 
children to fret one’s heart: but run,” 
said she, turning to a slob of a girl, that 
seemed to have stole her tatters from the 
shoulder of a scare-crow, “ run, J udy, 
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and fetch the child that I left without in 
the spout.—Ah, this is a sad ree-raw 
house we keep,” continued she, “ and 
no refreshment to offer your Reverence, 
but a mug of cold water, for Merritt 
drinks all his liquor from home, and the 
mother is on a visit before we take 
our departure.” | . 

“ Any how,” said I, “ I am glad to 
‘see, Mrs. M’Cormick, that you do not 
give in to that unfeminine practice of 
tasting spirits.” ; 

“ Truth, and T often sigh for it,” 
said she, “ for there is nothing comforts 
the heart like it.” 

I shrugged my shoulders, and 
knowing that she was already past 
cure, I asked for Merritt. She whis- 
pered me, 

“Heis hiding from you: he came 
back from Rosinallis fair this morning, 
with the life beat out of him.” 

“ Come out, Merritt,” said I, « you 
that puta bold face on sins, need pot 
be ashamed of scars.” 

He came out with a bloody hand« 
kerchief tied round his head, and one 
arminasling. For some time past he 
bad been losing all appearance of 
health and youth ; ang though he still 
attempted to brave it out, his spirits 
were quite gone, and he was fast sub- 
siding into the natural decay of all buc- 
keens,—dirt, stupidity, and peevish- 
ness. He seemed to have lost all fore~ 
thought, and to care for no comfort. 


eee 
HALL’S NEW TRAVELS IN FRANCE.* 


ES, 
From the Literary Gazette. 


[NX our notice of Lieut. Hall’s former 
work, we mentioned hia democracy 
and his liveliness, his intelligence and 
his occasional flippancy : the same at- 
tributes distinguish his present perfor- 
mance, and while we must still continue 
tothink him an agreeable travelling 
companion, we are equally compelled 
to withhold from him the meed of an 
very high approbation. Indeed, he has 
in this tour gone so much over beaten 


_* Travels in France in 1318. By Lieut. Francis 
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States. London, 1919, 


ground, that we can hardly imagine a 
possible reason for supposing it to pos- 
sess sufficient interest ;—a second Sterne 
must arise before we can again expect 
to be entertained with any thing gather- 
ed up between Calais and Paris, and in 
other hands, however clever, the at- 
tempt is like that for extracting sun- 
beams from cucumbers. 

Having now discharged our bile upon 
our ‘** Good Master Lieutenant,” we 
shall conclude with a few extracts from 
his tour, which are entitled to a better 
character, 
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“Tours was the birth-place of seve- 
ral of the preux chevaliers of French 
history : amongst whom were Saintra, 
and the two Boucicauts, father and son. 
A curious anecdote is related of the 
latter: when not seventeen, he was at 
the battle of Rosbecque with Charles 
VIL, and having presented himself to 
engage a Fleming of extraordinary ata- 
ture, the latter contemptuously struck 
iis battle-axe from his hand, saying, 
“* Go, suck, child! The French are in 
"great want of men, since they send chil- 
dren to battle.” On which young Bou- 
cicaut drawing his dagger, and nimbly 
rushing under his adversary’s arm, stab- 
bed him through his cuirass, exclaim- 
ing at the same time: ‘ So ;—do the 
children of your country play in this 
fashion 2” 


The following will, perhaps, be still 
more consonant to the taste of the lovers 
of“ light reading.” 


THE STORY OF LOUIS x1. AND THE 
PRIOR OF COSMO. 


“¢ The prior of Cosmo, a man of sin- 
gular piety, even in an age famous for 
its devotion, had obtained the King’s 
permission to make a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land ; and so much time had 
elapsed since his departure, that it be- 
came the fixed belief of many, but espe- 
cially of those who had any interest in 
80 believing, that he had either died du- 
ring his journey, or was held in per- 
petual captivity by the infidels. Among 
those who most pertinaciously held this 
Opinion, was one of the king's chaplains, 
who had long set bis eye and heart on 
what he willingly considesed the vacunt 
priory ; and so frequently and forcibly 
did he contrive to express his conviction 
on this head, that the king himself be- 
gan at last to consider that what was 
every day asserted could not very well 
be without foundation, and the chaplain 
became in consequence prior of Cosmo. 
Scarcely, however, had he begun to 
have a lively sense of his sovereign’s 
goodness, and his own comfort, and. to 
feel himself at home in his new dignity, 
when one morning, blanched with fa- 
tigue and age, and Supporting bis enfee- 
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bled frame on his long pilgrim’s staff, 
the old prior himself made his appear- 
ance at the royal levee. As may be 
supposed, this sudden apparition pro- 
duced much surprise, and a little awk- 
wardness. Louis XI. had too high 
notions of royal consistency ever to 
undo what he had once done, whether 
right or wrong ; while at the same time, 
his generous disposition would not suf- 
fer him to regard the offence of the old 
man’s being thus inconveniently alive, 
as Calling for any severe or immediate 
punishment. He therefore received him 
very graciously, touched as lightly as 
possible upon the loss of his priory, 
spoke of omitting no opportunity of 
benefitting him, in asy way he might 
be able to point out; asked questions 
about the Grand Turk ; and concluded 
by consigning him to Philip de Co- 
mines, his secretary for the home de- 
partment, who, with a most friendly 
squeeze of the band, bowed him out of 
the apartment. ‘The old man had un- 
fortunately, however, some stubborn 
notions of right about him, which pre- 
vented his acquiescing, as readily as be- 
came a loyal subject, in the loss he had 
sustained, notwithstanding the very 
flattering manner in which it was pal- 
hated. On the contrary, he omitted no 
opportunity of presenting himself before 
the royal countenance, and requesting 
In earnest but respectful terms, that his 
priory might be restored to him, Now 
not only was there a degree of provok- 
ing obstinacy in this conduct, but there 
was even an odour of treason about !t ; 
for, as Louis justly reasoned, thus to 
iterate his suit, was hy implication t0 
assert that without such jteration !t 
would prove unavailing :—and what 
was this, but to impeach the sovereign’s 
prime attribute of justice, and thus cov- 
ertly to hold him up as unfit for his 
kingly office 2 Tt was upon the spur of 
some such reflections as these, and im- 
mediately after an interview with the 


Importunate aubject of them. that Louisa, 


calling to his friend and minister Trjs_ 
tan, bade him without delay to dizpose 
of the prior of Cosmo, that he might he 
no more troubled with him. Now 
Tristan was not only too loyal to dis- 
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pute his master’s will, but he had more- 
over that delicacy of feeling which for- 
bad him to pry into the reasons by 
which it might be influeuced. In _ his 
mind the will of Heaven and that of the 
king were the same thing; or rather, the 
latter claimed a superiority over the for- 
mer, in proportion as the consequences 
of obedience and rebellion, in the latter 
case, were more sensible and more im- 
mediate than in the former. He ac- 
cordingly took an opportunity of calling 
on the prior that same evening, whom 
he found, nothing aware of his ap- 
proaching fate, enjoying a social hour 
in the company of a few particular 
friends. <As Tristan was well known 
to be a favourite at court, it may be 
supposed he was received with the ut- 
most politeness, and requested to take a 
seat at the table; an invitation he at 
first modestly declined ; but upon be- 
ing pressed, consented to take a single 
glass of wine ; after which he requested 
a few moments private conversation 
with the prior, to whom, as soon as 
they were alone, he presented the royal 
order, together with the sack in which 
he was to be enclosed, and thrown into 
the Seine. 
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“ The next morning, as King Louis 
was taking the air in the Louvre garden, 
chatting freely with bis faithful ‘Tristan 
on matters concerning the welfare of 
his realm, and inwardly congratulating 
himself on being at lengtb quit of the 
eternal prior, on turuing suddenly the 
corner of an alley, to his inexpressible 
dismay he beheld the apparition of the 
old bearded suitor again crawling to- 
wards him. “ Ah, traitor!” he ex- 
claimed, turning upon Tristan, ** did I 
not charge you to rid me of that cursed 
prior, and here he is again betore me.” 
* Sire,” replied the terrified favourite, 
** you charged me to rid you of the pri- 
or ol Cosmo, and [ went accordingly to 
the priory, whence I took and drowned 
him yesterday evening. But, gracious 
sir, there 13 no barm done by the mis- 
take ; a prior more or less cap make 
but little difference : this evening: Fil 
rid you of this one also.” “* No, no,” 
said the king, smiling graciously, (lor 
he was a monarch of most legitimate 
facetiousne-s,) “ one prior is enough at 
atime. Go, old man, and take posses- 
sion of your priory,—you ll now find it 
vacant,” 
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TALES AND HISTORIC SCENES IN VERSE. 


BY FELICIA HEMANS.* 


oe pieces unquestionably dis- 
play very considerable talent ; and 
had we read them singly, at separate 
times, we are sure that we should have 
thought still more highly of them. The 
following extract is from “ ‘The Aben- 
cerrage,” which pourtrays the downfall 
of the last Moorish king of Granada. 


There is deep stillness in those halls of state, 
Where the loud cri 1 of conflict rung so late’; 
Stullness like that, when fierce the Kanisin's biast 
Hath o'er the dwellings of the desert puss‘d-+ 
Fearful the calm—nor voice, nor step,nor breath, 
Disturbe that scene of beauty and of death : 

Those vaulted roofs re-echo not a sound, 

Save the wild gush of watcursx—murnuring round, 
In ceaseless me‘odies of plaintive tone, 

Through chambers peopled by the dead alone. 
O’er the mosaic floors, with carnage red, 
Breast-plate, and shield, and coven heim are spread 
In mingled fragaents—glittering to the light 

Of yon still moon, whose rays, yet softly bright, 


Their streaming lustre tremulously shed, 

And smile, in placid beauty, o'er the dead ¢ 

Over features, where the fiery spirit’s trace, 

E‘en death itself is pewerless to efface, 

O er those, who @lush'd with ardent youth, aweke, 
When glowing morn in bioom and radiance bruke, 
Nor dreamt how near the dark and frozen sicep, 
Which hears not Glory eall, nor Anguish weep. 
In the low silent heuse, the narrow spot, 

Home of forgetfulness—and soon forgot. 

But slowly fade the stars—the night is o’er— 
Morn beamvon those who hail ber light no more ; 
Slumberers who ne'er shall wake on earth again, 
Mourners, who call the loved, the lost.in vain. 
Yet smiles the day—oh ! not for morta! tear 

Doth nature deviate from her calm career, 

Nor isthe earth Icss laughing or less fair, 

Though breaking hearts her gladness may not share. 
O’er the cold urn the beam ofsummer giows, 
O'er fields of bluod the ac phyr freshly bows : 
Bright shines the sun, though all be dark below, 
And skies arch cloudless o'er a word of wor, 


* Author of the Restoration of the works of Art 
to Italy, Modern Greece, Ke. &e. 
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And flowers revnew'd im spring's green pathway 
blooin, 
Alike to grace the banquet and the tomb. T 


The fall of Granada in “ the Aben- 
cerrage,” is finely anticipated. 


Fair city ! thou, that nidst thy stately fanes 
And gilded minarets, towering o’er the plains, 
In eastern grandeur preudly dost arise 
Beneath thy canopy of decp-biue skies, 
While streams that bear thee treasures on their wave,} 
Thy citren-groves and myrtie-gardens iave ; 
Mourn! for thy doom is fix'd—the days of fear, 
Of chains, of wrath, of bitterness, are near ! 
Within, around thee, are the trophied graves 
Of kings and chiefs—their chiidren shall be slaves. 
Fair are thy halls, thy domes majestic swell, 
But there a race who rear’d thein not shall dwell ; 
For ‘midst thy councils Discord stil! presides, 
Degenerate fear thy wavering monarch guides, 
Last of a line whose rega! spirit luwn 
Hath to their offspring but bequeath’d a throne, 
Without one generous thought, or feeling high, 
To teach his soul how kings should live and die. 


The following, from the same poem, 
atrikes us as the most original and well- 
conceived pa-sage in the whole volume : 
it paints a desperate warrior seeking 
death in battle, or rather in pursuit, af- 


+ Of the Kamsin, a hot south wind, common 
in Egypt, we have the follwing accuunt in 
Volney's Travels : ** These winds are known in 
Eg jpt by the general name of winds of fifty 
days, because they prevail more frequently in 
the fifty days preceding and following the equi- 
nox. They are mentioned by travellers under 
the name of the poisonous winds, or hot winds 
of the desert : their heat is so excessive, that it 
is difficult to form any idea of its violence with- 
eut having experienced it When they begin 
to blow, the sky, af other times so clear in this 
climate, becomes dark and heavy : the sun loses 
his splendor, and appcars of a violet colour 3 
the air is not cloudy,but grey and thick, and ts 
filled with a subtle dust, which penetrates every 
where: respiraticn becomes short and difficult, 
the skin parched and dry, the lungs are con- 
tracted and painful:and the body consumed wilh 
internal heat. In vain is coolness sought for 5 
marble, iron, water, though the sunno longer 
appears, are hot; the streets are deserted, and 
a dead silence appears every where. The na- 
tives af towns and villages shut themselves up 
in their houses, and those of the desert in tents, 
or holes dug inthe earth, where they wait bhe 
termination of thix heat, which generally lasts 
three days. Woe to the traveller thom it sur- 
prives remote from shelter : he must suffer all 
it» dreadful effects, which are somelimes mor- 
tal.” 

t Granada stands upon two hills separated 
by the Darro. The Genil runs under the ort! Ls. 
The Darra is said to carry with its stream 
small particles of gold, and the Crenil of silver. 
When Charles V came to Granada weith the 
Empress Isabella, the city presented him with 
acroten made of gold, which had been collected 

from the Darro.---Sce Bourgoanpe’s Travels. 
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ter he has unwillingly lived to be victo- 
rious. 


Yethe, to whom each danger hath become 

A dark delight, und every wild a home, 

Still urges onward—undismay‘d to tread, 

Where lift’s fund lovers would recoil with dread ; 
But fear is for the happy—they may shrink 

From the step precipiee, or torrcnt’s brink; 
They to whom earth is paradise—their Geom 
Bends no stern courage to approach the tomb: 
Not such his lot, who,school'd by Fate severe, 
Were but wo biest if aught remain’d to fear. 


This is an exquisite turn of Androm- 
ache’s * Pidt a Dieu que je craignisse,” 
in the French poet ; and the subjoined 
thought is not an inferior sentiment. 


—What earthly feeling, unabash'd, can dwell 
In Nature's nughty presence ‘—midst the ewell 


_Of everlasting hills, the roar of floods, 


And frown of rocks and pomp of waving wood ? 
Thesetheir own grandeur on the cou) impress, 
And bid each passion feel its nothingness. 


The conclusion of the feast scene, 
also affords a favourable example of 
poetical imagery : itdescribes the prod- 
igy which foretold the fall of Antony, 
when Bacchus, his god, and a Baccha- 
nalian procession, were heard to quit 
Alexandria on the eve of the battle 
which gave the world to Augustus. 


The feastiso’er. Tis night, the dead of night— 
Unbroken stillness broods o'er carth and deep ; 
From Egypt's heaven of soft and starry light 
‘be moon louks cloudless o'er a world of sleep : 
For those who wait the morn’s awakening beams, 
‘the battle signal to decide their doom, 


_ Have sunk to feverish rest and troubled dreams ; 


Rest, that shali soon be calmer in the tomb, 
Dreams, dark and ominous, but there to cease, 
When sleep the lords of war in solitude and peace. 
Wake, stumberers, wake! Hark! heard ye not a 

sound 

Of gathering tamult ?—Near and nearer still 
Its murmur swells; Above, below, around, 

Bursts a strange chorus forth, confused and shrill. 
Wuke, Alexandria! through thy streets the tread 

Of steps unseen is hurrying, and the note 
Of pipe, and lyre, and trumpet, wild and dread, 

Is heard upon the midnight air to float ! 

And voices, clamourous as in frenzied mirth, 

Mingle their thousand tones, which are not of the 
earth. 

These are no mortal sounds—their thrilling stratn- 

Hath more mysterious power,and birth wore high ; 
And the deep horror chilhng every vein ; 

Owns ibem of stern, terrific augury. 

Beings of worlds unknown : ye pass away, 

O ye invisibie and awful throng ! 

Your echoing footsteps and resuunding lay 

To Caesar's camp exulung move aloug. 
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Thy gods forsake thee, Antony ! the sky 
By that dread sign reveals—thy doom—** Despair 
and die !”"* 


The fall of Rome, in “ A’aricin It. 
aly,” is a good companion picture to 
the fall of Granada, aud very spirited, 


Heard ye the Gothie trumpet's blast ? 
The march of hosts, as Alaric pase'd ? 
That fearful sound, at midnight deep,t 
Burtt on the eternal city's sleep: 

How woke the mighty ? She, whose will 
So long had bid the world be still, 

Her sword a sceptre, and her eye 

Th’ ascendant star of destiny ! 

She woke—to view the dread array 

Of Scythians rushing te their prey, 

To hear her streets resound the cnes 
Pour'd from a thousand agonies ! 
While the strange light of fames, that gave 
A ruddy giow to Tyber’s wave, 
Bursting in that terrific hour 

From fane and palace, dome and tower, 
Reveal’d the throngs, for aid divine 
Clinging to many a worshipp‘d shrine ; 
Fierce fittul radiance wildly shed — 
O'er spear and sword, with carnage red, 


* Richard III. 


+ At the hour of midnight, the Salarian gate 
was silently opened, and the inhabitants were 
awakened by the tremendous sound of the Go- 
thic trumpet. Eleven hundred and sixty-three 
years after the foundation af Rome, the impe- 
rial city, which had subdued and civilized so 
considerablea portion of mankind, was deliver- 
ed to the licentious fury of the tribes of Germa- 
ny and Scythia.---Decline and fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, vol. 5, p. $11. 
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Shone o'er the suppliant and the flying, 
And kindled pyres for Romans dying. 


There is much vigour and novelty in 
the allusions to Death, when the con- 
queror falls. 


Buthark what wildly mingling cries 
From Scythia's camp tumultuous rise ? 
Why swells dread Alaric’s name on air? 
A sterner conqueror hath been there ! 
A conqueror—yet his paths are peace, 
He comes to bring the world’s retease ; 
He of the sword that knows no sheath, 
Th’ avenger, the deliverer~Death ! 


That it may not be imagined that. 
Mrs, Hemans excels in the appalling 
alone, we subjoin, in conclusion, a sbort 
but pretty and pathetic sketch of nature 
from the “ Widow of Crescentius,” 


*Tis morn, and Nature's richest dyes 
Are floating o'er Italian skies ; 
Tints of transparent lustre shine 
Along the snow-ciad Appenine ; 
The clouds have left Soracte's height, 
And yellow Tiber winds in light, 
Where tombs and fallen fancs have strew’d 
The wide Campagna's solitude. 
*Tis sud amidst that scene to trace 
Those relics of a vanished race 3 
Yet o'er the ravaged path of time, 
Such glory sheds that brilliant clime, 
Where nature still, though empires fall, 
Hold» her triumphant festival 3 
E’en Desolation wears a smile, 
Where skies and sunbeams laugh the while; 
And Heaven's own light, Earth's richest bloom, 
Array the ruin and the tomb, 
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Bunyanus Odsessus, or a Tift with Apollyon. 
From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Argument.—John Bunyan, travelling.as an itinerant 
preacher, comes to a sinall inn, where he means to 
spend the night ; but is turned out ef doors, and 
after divers disasters, is beset by Apoilyon, who 
tempt him to forsake his calling for the sake of 
‘worldly ease and comfort. 


Scene I. A Hedge Alehouse, 


Jony Bunyan. 


GLADLY do I lay down my staff. 


The fire crackles pleasantly. Hos- 
tess ! some bread and cheese, for here 
T mast tarry this night. My bones 
ach with weariness, 

Hostess, Would you not have some 
ale to these dry crusts ? 


Bunyan, T cannot pay for ale, and 


would not wrong thee, woman, of a 
farthing, for any bodily comfort. 


Hostess. A stcange man this, What 
nails in his shoes, and what a sourness 
in his countenance ! J dare be sworn 
be has the strength of a horse, How 
far have you come this day ? 

Bunyan. Fitty six tiles since Elast 
Wroughtin the vineyard, 

Hostess, Then fail to and eat, for 
you must stand in need of refreshment. 
What is the meaning of these white 
Streaks upon your coat ? 

Bunyan. When I was sore spent a 
miller permitted me to ascend his cart ; 
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by which means my skirts have been 
whitened with meal. 

Hostess, Whither are you travelling ? 

Bunyan. Hum,—upon no errand of 
vanity. Enquire no farther. 

Enter two Wagoners. 

1 Wag. A sharp night as ever my 
knuckles remember. Some ale, host- 
ess—and look to the horses ; but first 
bring the piot-pot. | Good liquor 
makes all even. 

2 Wag. Come, Joe, we may lay a- 
side our cutlasses now. We are lucky 
to have met with no footpads, ( Ad- 
dressing John Bunyan.) Can you tell 
us any news, friend ? Have they caught 
Ralph Ryegrass, who so much infested 
this road ? 

a T can tell you nothing of 
Ralph Ryegrass, but I can tell you of a 
far greater footpad—one who fre- 
quents all roads alike, whether they 
lead east, or west, or north, or south— 
and who robs and cheats people, even 
in day-light, of what is more valuable to 
them than their Jpurses, or their laced 
eoats, or their gewgawsg, or their trinkets. 

2 Wag. Who can this be ? 

Bunyan. An old offender ; one who 
will never be caught till the day of 
judgment. | 

1 Wag. Sure, I know the names of 
all notorious robbers and thieves, Can 
it be Simon Suregun ? 

Bunyan. No, friend ; itis quite a 
different person. 

2 Wag. How do you descrihe him ? 
Is he a short and brawny man, and 
hard-favoured ? 

Bunyan. Hard-favoured enough. I 
will answer for that. 

1 Wag. Can it be Touzling Thomas? 

Bunyan. No, friend ; it is the devil. 
It is he who wanders about, sometimes 
like a wily fox, and sometimes like a 
roaring lion, gaping for lost souls ; and 
who lurks, not only in dark woods and 
solitary bye-paths, but also follows peo- 
ple to ale-houses, and stands belind 
their benches tosweeten the relish of 
every draught. No waiting-man is 
half so alert as the devil, nor rejoices 
more to fetch the dearest and hottest 
things in the house. 

1 Wag. Now IU see your drift. But 
I wish you would letus swallow our 
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liquor in peace. It is time enough to 
settle with the devil when we have dm- 
ven our last stage. 

Bunyan. Ah, reprobate ! 

2 Wag. It strikes me that I have 
heard this man before at Splashdirt fair. 
Hostess, how many beds have you ? 

Hostess, Not more than one, besides 
my own. There can but two folks 
lodge here. 

1 Wag. Friend, we have been al- 
ways used to have this bed, and we 
won’t be shoved out of our birth, I 
promise you. 

2 Wag. You will find another ino 
three miles off, or at most five or six, 
as I am a Christian. 

Bunyan. Woman, 
this 

Hostess. There need be no words. 
You are now well refreshed, and anoth- 
er six miles will serve to stretch your legs. 

Bunyan. Woman, wheretore ts this 
thing ? 

1 Wag. Out with him! vile thief t 
—I know him. 

Bunyan. Thou knave, this is ap 
ion,—lI will sleep by the fire. 

2 Wag. Out with him! Away with 
him! He will open the door at night 
to his comrades. 

(John Bunyan is beaten ou!. ) 


Scene II. The High Road. 


Bunyan. Thus are the servants of 
the Lord driven forth, and have not 
where to lay their heads. Yonder is 
avery black cloud, whch will soon 
pour down upon me, while these car- 
riers remain drinking at the fireside. 
Buthush! John Bunyan, it is not for 
thee to repine, or toenvy their sottish 
delizhts., My limbs are stout, and my 
heart scorns to quail at trifles, I will 
on sturdily, and count five miles for the 
haif way. Here comes a horseman be- 
bind me, if I mistake not. 

Enter Apollyon, in the shupe of a Gen- 
deman on horseback. 

Apollyon. Good even to you, friend. 
Heavy roads these. 

Bunyan. Heavy, indeed, for man 
and beast. . 

Apollyon. You travel late, methinks ? 
A foot-passenger would require moon~ 
light bere. 


wherefore 1s 
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Bunyan. I travel towards next inn. 
Apollyon. Which is four miles off. 
ven you come to a place where the 
road branches into two, be sure to keep 
to the left hand ; for, on the other road, 
no inn isto be found. : 
Bunyan, I thank you for your ad- 
monition, and will attend to it. 


Scene III. & desolate Common. 


Enter John Bunyan, bewildered. 

Bunyan. Whither am I going? 
Where is thisto end? Seven miles at 
least have I walked, and now I find 
myself I know not where. This fine 
dressed spark, upon his roan horse, has 
been makiog mock of me. No ap- 
pearance of a human dwelling—not ev- 
en a tree under which to find shelter, 
Meanwhile, this dainty horseman rides 
forward witb his tinkling trappings and 
Jingling vanities, and chuckles, no 
doubt, over his jest. My patience is 
almost out. May the dev 


(Enter Apollyon in the shape of a 


Herdsman. ) 


Herdsman. Who is this cursing and 
swearing io the dark ? 

Bunyan. One who is sore bestraught. 
Pray you, friend, where am I 2 Is there 
not an inn hard by ? 

Herdsman, Alas, no! Have you 
lost your way ? 

Bunyan. Some son of mischief has 
put me on a wrong track, 

Herdsman. Your case grieves me. 
Do you observe yon light about half 
way up the hill at some distance ? 

Bunyan. Ido. From whence does 
it proceed ? 

Herdsman. From our parson’s house. 
He isa very charitable soul, and will 
not refuse a night’s accommodation to 
an unfortunate traveller. Keep the 
light steadily in view, and, upon ap- 

roaching, you will perceive there is 

fore the house a walled garden, 

through which you must pass, Go 
boldly in and knock. 

Bunyan. This revives my spirits. 
Give me your hand, mine honest friend. 
You langh, I think, 

_ Herdsman, I rejoice to think how 
kindly you will be received after all 
your fatigues, 
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Scene IV. The Parson’s Garden. 


Enter the Parson, uith Servants. 

Purson, Take your station among 
the trees. ‘To have my orchard robbed 
three nights successively is too much. 
But [chink we shall secure the rogue at 
last. : 

1 Serv. Shall we cudgel him tightly ? 

Parson. No; only confine bin ull 
to-morrow, and then bring him before 
Justice Proudpaunch., 

2 Serv. It itbe the fellow whom I 
snapect, he wears a broad-brimmed hat, 
and has sémething like a respectable 
appearance. 

Purson, Never mind appearances, 
but do your duty. Hist! here he 
comes ; keep quiet till he mounts a tree. 

Enter John Bunyan. 

Bunyan. Aba !—soltly—softly—the 
good man. Sorely, all night, have I 
toiled ; but now the fruits await me. 
What a paradise is this, after these bleak 
heaths! Snug, warm, pleasant. My 
face feels easy : no more of those win- 
dy and rainy blurtings which confound 
the senses of the traveller, The good 
man hath planted his garden with 
goodly trees. Sure he must be nch 
and beneficent, and I doubt not but I 
shall come away with some of his lea- 
ther-coats in my pocket. Now—now— 
now is thetime: now fora knock at— 

Parson, (Rushing out with Ser- 
vants.) Down with him! Seize him ! 
Pinion him !—A light here, ho ! 

1 Serv. (Collaring Bunyan.) So, 
sirrah, what say you now ¢ You would 
have a pocketiull of leather-coats, would 
you ? 

Bunyan. Gripe not my throat so fast. 
Wherefore is this ? 

2 Serv. A big-boned and sturdy 
thief. His pockets are made to hold a 
bushel each. Why do you leer so pi- 
teously at my master 3 

Bunyan. Ao berdsman whom I met 
upon the common beneath directed me 
unto him, as being a charitable aod 
bounteous man. 

Parson. Oh, impudence! What 
herdsman? No herdsman ever watches 
there. Seek not to abuse my ear with 
falsehoods! You will make nothing by 
adding one sin to another. 
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Bunyan. Sin !—Woe’s me that I 
should have trusted to the tongues of 
sinful men ! 

Parson. Bring him along. The 
barn, J think will be the best place in 
which to secure him. . 


Scene V. The Interior of the Barn. 


Bunyan, sulus. What bave I done? 
Am I dreaming 2 Hard walls, and a 
door of substantial timber. Nay, this 
is no vision. And how shall [ clear 
myself to the Justice to-morrow, when 
these brazen-fronted serving-men shall 
bear witness against me? I am con- 
founded already. I sought for a cha- 
_ritable man, and J have found a Judas. 
Tostead of bread, he has given me a 
stone. No more—no more. My 
strength is utterly exhausted. Let me 
sink among these trusses of straw. 

Apollyon appears in his own shupe. 

He (Starting.) What lightis 
this?—Ha! well met, thou damnable 
fiend! Thou art come, as usual, to 
taunt me upon my misfortunes. 

Apollyen. A fine dilemma this.— 
What mean you to do, Mr. Bunyan ? 

Bunyan. To sleep till morning ; apd 
the sooner thou leavest me the better. 

Apollyon. Would you not have been 
better at home with the sweet Mrs. 
Bunyan? I saw a gallant mao, ina 
red coat, go into her house the other day. 

Bunyan. Thou art a cursed liar ; 
else it must have been some uncle or 
cousin from abroad. 

Apollyon. Mrs. Bunyan has been a 
handsome woman sn her time. 

Bunyan. She is oeither more nor less 
handsome than the Lord hath made 
her ; for which I return most bumble 
thanks. 

Apollyon. Women are weak, Mr. 
Bunyan. Why lookest thou not after 
thine own ewe, instead of other peo- 
ple’s flocks ? Were the carriers a whit 
the better of thee ? 

Bunyan. It is not for me to speak of 
my tructifications; but bereare my tab- 
lets.—Sunday. Preached at Epping- 
ton, where two weavers seemed deeply 
smitten, and went away rejoicing.— 
Monday, A death-bed conversation 
with a village lawyer. Hard wrestliog. 

2K aTHENEUM vot. 6. 
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Upshot uncertain.— Tuesday. Visit to 
Bridewell. Nothing but toul ianguage. 
— Wednesday evening. Dispute with 
a blacksmith on the prophecies.— 
Thursday. Preached at 

Apollyon. Aud on Friday evening 
you baptized a waxen doll, which was 
brought you, in the twilight, by two 
wags, dressed up as father and mother, 
‘©The child's name is Martha,” says 
Mr. Bunyan. 

Bunyan, If I were not aware that 
thou art altogether made up of gibes 
and lies, my mind would be troubled. 

Apollyon. Troubled or not troubled, 
what I have told you isa fact. You 
are a weak man, Mr. Bunyan. 

Bunyan. My comfort is, that‘ the 
devil was aliar from the beginning.” 

Apollon. Ifyou bad taken the ad- 
vice which I have so frequently offered, 
you would have gone home long belore 
now, and lived like a rational person. 
What has been the result of your whole 
week's labours, except the affair of the 
two weavers ? The necessity of good 
works will slip through their minds like 
a shuttle, and leave nothing but tangled 
threads of controversy bebind. 

Bunyan. Peace, envious toad! I 
have made them new men. ; 

Apollyon. You are quite mistaken. 
Since the date of their conversation, I 
have them down in my books for sun- 
dry dram-drinkings and misdoings, of 
which no person has any suspicion. 

Bunyan. You may put down what 
you please in your books, but 

Apollyon. To give you some idea of 
their contents, I shall read a page or’ 
two.— Friday evening. Observed far- 
mer Gilliflower coming home from mar- 
ket quite drunk, and sitting awry up- 
on his borse.—Suturday night. Pos- 
ted myself within a bed-curtain, and 
whispered all night in Miss Bridget’s 
ear.—Sunday evening. A dinner ot 
clergymen. After the cloth was remov- 
ed, some choice anecdotes of a certain 
description from Dr. Warmchair, se- 
conded by the Reverend Mr. Touch- 
wood, . 

Bunyan. Enough—enough. 

A pollyon.— Monday morning. Weat 
into Dame Plausible’s shop to try the 
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weights and measures. A pewter pint 
pot a good deal squeezed on one side. 
Sugars very damp. 

Bunyun. ‘Phe time will come, when 
it will be fett how much a light pound 
helps to weigh down a heavy soul. 

Apollyon.— Tuesday. Dressed my 
self in the clothes of a public character, 
and made a long speech ia parliament. 
‘Fwo hours on my iegs. Loud cheer- 
ing.— Wednesday night. Gave a sly 
push to the elbow of a billiard-player, 
who presently went home and shot 
himself.— Thursday morning. Little 
tsirring. Accompanied a cart of sloes 
to the storehouse of a certain wine- 
merchant. 

Bunyan. No more—ao more. 

Apoll jon.— Friday evening. Attend- 
ed a debating club in the north. Only 
five atheists present. President expel- 
led because of a Bible having been 
found in his pocket. David Dreary- 
lengths elected in his place. Alexander 
Antichrist, secretary ; Adolphus Uto- 
pianus Crackbrain, librarian. 

Bunyan. | wiil hear oo more of this ; 
it makes me shudder. 

Apollyen. You see what sort of a 
world you are attempting to reform. 
And whatis the reward of your per- 
severance ? You are locked up here as 
a truit-stealer, To-morrow you must 
answer the charge before Justice Proud- 
‘pauoch; aod what will you say then, 

Mr. Bunyan ? 
' Bunyan. In truth, I know not. 

Apollyon. You will be put in the 
stocks, or perhaps in the pillory; and 
no person will ever listen to your preach- 
ing in future. 

Bunyan. Alas! I am sore beset. 

Apollyon. What would you give me 
to carry you safe home, on a broom- 
stick, to the sweet Mra. Bunyan ? 

Bunyan. 1 will mount no brooms 
sticks. You wish to inveigle me into 
some devilish bargain. 

Apollyon, Never fear. Nothing sball 
be asked of you but what may be safely 
complied with. Only promise to give 
over preaching. 

Bunyan, Never while f bave breath. 

Apollyon, What then? Must the 
author of the Pilgrim’s Progress appear 
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in the stocks as a common thief? Re- 
lect, Mr. Bunyan, reflect a little. Only 
pledge your word, and the barn door 
shall iminediately fly open. You may 
either mount the broom or not, ae yor 
please. 

Bunyan. Tempt me no farther. 
Apallicn: Infatuated man! reflect 
once more, ere I leave you to your fate, 
Our conversation must speedily close. 

Bunyan. The sooner the better ; for 
let me tell you, those puffs of sulphur 
are none of the pleasantest. 

Apollyon. 1 remember a Scottish 
preacher who thought otherwise. He 
said he was fond of a wrestle with me, 
because he generally felt easier after it. 
T allude to the Reverend Mr. Daniel 
Fidget, whose celebrity was by no 
means founded on the whiteness of his 
linen. 

Bunyan. What have Ito do with 
Daniel Fidget ? Leave me. 

Apollyon. One word more. IF you 
will not promise to give over preaching, 
Tam wilting to relieve you from your 
present embarrassment for a slightes 
consideration. 

Bunyan, What is that ? 

Apollyon.> Only recite the creed, 
leaving out every fourth word. 

Bunyan. It isnot for me to make os 
meddle with the creed. 

Apollyon. Come then, I will assist 
you gratuitodsly. Put your staff be- 
tween yourlegs, and I will change it 
into a most beautiful griffin, with golden 
claws, which qill carry you out tbrough 
the roof, in the easiest manoer possible. 

Bunyan. Claws are still claws, al- 
though they be gilded. 

Apollyon. The saddle shall be vel- 
vet; and you will travel as smooth as 
& morning's dream, ora pigeon with a 
love-ietter, 

Bunyan, (Bitterly) To what place, 
thou prince of sharpers? To what 
place ? Do you take me for a dolt f 

Apollyon. Why, bome, to be sure. 
What is the matter f 

Bunyan. Home !—Crocodile ! 

Apollyon, How now 2 Are you afraid 
of any thing? Do youdoubt my hoa- 
our ? 


Bunyan. Leave me, thou blasted 


you. 6.} 


liar! thou brimstone-footed lacquey 
of darkness !—Leave me !—Or if thou 
wilt have a close grapple, come on, and 
do thy worst. _ 

Apollyon, I admire your spirit, Mr. 
Buoyan. After all your fatigue, you 
seem as ready for a tift with me as if 

ou bad newly come from church, 
Draw ‘nigh then, sweetheart : here is 
foryou. (They wrestle. <A lowd knock- 
ang is heard at the barn door. 

Parson ( Without.) Hollo! Within 
there! What is the meaning of this dis- 
turbance ? 

Bunyan. (Wrestling hard.) Down, 

wer of evil ! 

Apollyon, I'll make you pant, Mr. 
Pilerim. 

Parson, ( Without.) Ts the knave at- 
tempting to escape? What noise is this ? 

He enters. 

Apollyon. Another champion ! 

me on—twenty more if you please. 

Parson, O Lord ! where is my book 
of exorcisms ? 


Apollyon, Nay, friend, I will rather 


Hunrsh More. 
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try you without it, (Leaves Bunyan, 
and grapples with the Purson. 
Bunyan, 'Tis well. Now shall this 
fresh-water theologer be made to know 
what real service is. Hush !—the door 
is opeo. Gripe hard, and stick to each 
other. (Steals out, and locks the door 


upon them. 

a ae n. Ee is gone, but you areas 
good. e shall havea rare night of it. 

Pars. O Lord, have mercy upon me ! 

Scene VI. A Sequestered Valley. 

Bunyan. Safe again, Miraculously 
have iny legs performed their duty. 
Morning begins to dawn. Here is a 
little meadow, where the hay has been 
gathered into ricks ; a spot of exceed- 
ing pleasantness for a weary man. Tri- 
umph, John Bunyan, triumph! Thou 
hast foiled the Tempter, and quitted 
thyself nobly ; wherefore lie down, and 
repose in peace. Ye shining ones, who 
so oft in prison have inspired my dreams, 


rewatd me now with a vision of the ce- 
lestial city. 


THE CABINET. 


apa 


Frem the London Magazines, October and November, 1819, 


HANNAH MORE, 


VENHIS celebrated female writer must 
have passed the usual term of bu- 

man life, but still wields her pen in be- 
half of the sacred interests of virtue end 
piety. Her works are numerous ; not 
only on miscellaneous sutjects, but oa 
various topics of thealogy. Mes. Han- 
mah More and ber sisters, several of 
avhom ure deceased, presided over a re- 
spectable seminary for educating young 
ladies ia Bristol. The situation they 
Quitted many years ago, end have for 
some time taken up their abode at a 
peat mansion with emall picturesque 
grounds, denominated Parley W od, in 
the vicinity of Wington, Somerset, the 
Birth place of the immortal John Locke. 
The present writer visited this spot 
1813, with the view of paying his res- 
tsto Mrs, More. He however bad 
the mortification to find that she was not 
at home, but was entertained with great 
politeness by the rest of the family. He 


was shewn her study, enriched with an 
excellent library. The prospect froin 
the front door, encircled with trees, was 
delightful, and the grounds were deco- 
gated with little monuments, particular- 
dy to Bishop Porteus aud John Locke ; 
whilst an imitation of a venerable mags 
of cuins heightened the surrounding 
ecenery. 

Mrs. Hannan More began her lite- 
rary career hy the publication ofa Pas- 


‘toral Drama, entitled, A Search after 


Happiness, performed by her female 
pupils. ‘This was succeeded by Sucred 
Dramas, drawn up for the same pur- 
pose, aud which ensured to her no small 
celebrity. ‘These were followed by the 
publication ot Thoughts on Education ; 
and also of three ‘lragedies— Percy, 
Futal Falsehood, and the Inflexible Cup- 
tive, some of which were introduced 
and acted by Garrick at Drury-Lane, 
with considerable applause. Her sub- 
sequent pieces ate, Striclures on the 
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Modern System of Female Education 
—Hints towards forming the Charuc- 
ter of a Young Princess— Practical 
Piety—Christian Morals—Essay on 
the Character and Practical Writings 
of St. Puul—Thoughis on the Impor- 
tance of the manners of the Great— 
Celebs in search of a Wife ; aad, last- 
ly, Poems, with a delightful piece on 
Sensibility. These productions have 
passed through several editions—une- 
quivocal tokens of public approbation. 
Indeed ‘few living writers have enjoyed 
greater fame, or derived ampler profit 
from their labours. There is thought 
in all the pieces that proceed from her 
pen. conveyed in eloquent Janguage, 
and impregnated by an ardent zeal to 
promote the intellectual, moral, and re- 
Jigious improvement of mankind. 

Mrs. Hannan More belongs to the 
Established Church, which she attends 
along with ber sisters at Wington. In- 
deed she is no mean advocate for the 
dactriues and discipline of the Church 
of England in all her writings. It must 
at the same time be understood, that she 
is no Calvinist, putting an Arminian in- 
terpretation onthe Thirty-nine Articles, 
with Burnet and other luminaries of the 
Establishment. Election and Repro- 
bation, we are happy to say, form no 
part of her creed. And as to other 
points of reputed orthodoxy, she speaks 
of them with a commendable modera- 
tion. The motto of Nelson, Fazth and 
Works, is the burden of her song. Here- 
10 this illustrious female writer is a mo- 
del tor divines of every description. 
Truth is of high and indispensable im- 
portance, but no human opinions are 
infallible ;—they should be inculcated 
with caution and proposed with modes- 
ty ;—they should never be urged with 
uncharitableness; nor be suffered, even 
in appearance, to injure the interests of 
practicai religion, As to her last work, 
Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions 
and Munners, it will not detract from 
the reputation which she has gained on 
former occasions, It was well remark- 
ed by the celebrated Mrs, Barbauld, 
enquiring of the writer of the present 
article concerning this volume, “ she 
cannot write any thing but what has a 


good tendency !” Mrs, Hannah More, 
in this work, commences with Foreign 
Sketches, expressive of a fear, lest the 
multitude of the good folks visiting 
France, should import opinions and 
vices unfavourable to the welfare of her 
beloved country. Next come Domes- 
tic Sketches, including very miscellane- 
ous lucubrations, tending to form the 
character to virtue and piety. - - 

The remaining part, nearly half of 
the volume, is devoted to fteflections on 
Prayer, and on the Errors which pre- 
vent us Erricacy. Here is much good 
sense displayed ; and what is termed 
the serious class of every denomination, 
aad especially of the Church of Eog- 
land, would do well to pay it proper 
attention. We take leave of this good 
Christian and useful writer, by wishing 
her, at the close of her advanced life, all 
the consolations of our common Chris- 
tianity. 


SINGULAR OPTICAL ILLUSION. 


Among the remarkable illusions 
which arise from local variations in the 
density, and consequently in the re- 
fractive powers of the atmosphere, we 
are not acquainted with any more inte- 
resting than the one which was more 


than once observed by the officers on 


the expedition to Baffin's Bay, Upon 
looking at the summits of distant moun- 
tains, they were surprised to observe a 
huge opening io them, as if they had 
been perforated, or an arch thrown from 
one to another. This effect arose from 
the apparent junction of the tops of the 
mountains, produced by a variation of 
density in some part of the atmosphere 
between the observer and the tops of 
the mountains, but which did not exist 
at a lower level, so as to affect the infe- 
rior parts of the reountains. 


CS Soe ad 


NUGE ANTIQUE. 
Charles IT. valued Hudibras beyond 


any English poet that ever wrote. 

Dr. Hooper, whom King Edward 
VI. made Bishop of Gloucester, would 
not be consecrated after the manner still 
in use, nor would he wear the pall nor 


Popish vestmeats, With much diffi- 


a a ten a 
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eulty obtained a dispensation, but to 
the great disgust of the other Clergy, 
especially of Dr. Ridley, bishop of Lon- 
don; who both of them afterwards 
passed through the fire for the same 
cause, as did Bishop Latimer : and all 
three, with Cranmer and divers other 
Bishops, became glorious martyrs for 
the Protestant faith in Queen Mary's 
days. 

The first division among the English 
Protestants may be dated in a great 
measure from this difference between 


Ridley and Hooper. 


Although the ruins of Balhec, the 
Imperial palace, the temple of the Sun, 
are so exquisite for skill and taste, yet it 
is equally wonderful that there is not a 
hint of them in any Roman historian of 
the time. 


The first Gazettes were published 
during the time of the plague in 1660, 
and it is very remarkabie that notwith- 
standing its great violence, 90 mention 
is made of it in any of them. If any 
future historian should turo to the Ga- 
zettes of that period tor authentic infor- 
mation of the metropolis and its most 
unimportant concerns, br will be led to 
question the whole which has been said 
and written upon the subject. 


SALT. 

‘The antients considered salt as some- 
thing sacred ; on which account they 
co:nmanded that the salt-cellar should 
be always served up at table, and if it 
had heen forgotten the table was pro- 
faned, and some misforthne impending. 
It was also ominous if it was left all the 
night on the table, and not locked up. 
The Romans derived this superstition 
from the Greeks—and it still prevails 
among us, especially when it is spilt, 
which I-take to derive its origin from 
very antiquity. 

Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 


Splendet in mensa tenui salinam. 
Her. 0. 16, B. 2 


——— ss 
ANECDOTE. 
Some time since, several persons saw 
a young man approach the Seine - in 
Paris, with the intention of drowning & 
dog. He rowed into the stream and 
threw him in. The poor animal at- 
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tempted to climb up the side of the boat, 
but his cruel master always pushed him 
back with the oar. In doing this he 
fell himself into the water and would 
certainly have been drowned, had not 
the faithful dog, as soon as he saw his 
master in the stream, suffered the boat 
to float away, and held bim above water 
till assistance arrived, and his life was 
saved. 


Comers 
NOVELS. 


There are few species of writing 
which afford so much scope for origin- 
ality as the Novel, yet unfortunately 
there is none in which so little of that 
quality is to be found. {n the romantic, 
the sentimental, the satirical, the didac- 
tic, and indeed every other class of this 
department of literature certain prece- 
dents exist, to which it is customary to 
refer as tests of excellence : the leaders 
in each school are severally distinguish- 
ed by what the connoisseurs in art call 
manner, and this peculiarity generaily 
pervades the works of their respective 
followers. ‘There are some usages also, 
which, by long practice, have acquired 
the force of law, equally binding on the 
master and the disciple, and the obser- 
yance of which, bas tended to produce 
that uniformity which has been so long 
a subject of complaint. It seems, for 
instance, to be received aS @ primary — 
rule, in the composition of these pic- 
tures of life, that courtship should be 
represented as a sort of probationary 
pilgrimage, and wedlock, the land of 
promise, where it is to terminate, Thus 
the whole course of the action is confi- 
ned to the progress of a love affair, 
which however ingeniously diversified, 
proves, in too many instances, a mere 
variation of scenes and incidents which 
have before been detailed. Nor is the 
tyranny of custom less discernible in the 
personages introduced, than in the 
transactions which form the ground- 
work ofanovel. The heroines bave in 
general a striking family likeness: the 
suitors display correspondent traits of 
hereditary affinity: and the villains, 
those indispensable agents in fiction, are 
cognizable by kindred features of either 
fraud or ferocity. In some cases the 
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resemblance has almost the effect of 
identity, aud we distinguish, under a 
ehange of aame and circumstances, a 
knot of old friends, with as litde difi- 
culty as in each successive pautomime 
we renew our acquaintance with Har- 
lequin, Colurabine, the conjuror, the 
peataloon, the lover, and the clowa, 
The parallel would hold good to the 
termination; for in both instances, after 
the usual series of stolen assignations, 
provoking interruptions, escapes, sepa- 
rations, and rencontres, the parties join 
hands and the curtain falls. 

This want of originality in our novel- 
ists, is in a great measure ascribable to a 
pusillanimous d ffidence in their own 
powers of invention, which leads them 
to seek popularity by the beaten road, 
rather than venture on an untried path. 
The consequence is, that the press teems 
with a multitude of productions, com- 

unded secundem artem and_present- 
ing views of human life equally falla- 
cious and imperfect. ‘Their effect upon 
young minds is to create a feverish and 
q''ixotic passion for extraordinary ad- 
ventures, and a morbid dissatisfaction 
with the common course of events, 


PERSIAN ANECDOTE. 


A sage was asked, what was the 
‘most valuable piece of information that 
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be had ever acquired? “TI learnt from 
 bliad man,” be replied, “ not to lift 
a foot tll I had previously, with my 
stick, ascertained the nature of the 
ground on which [ was to put it dows 
again.” Whate lesson to logicians, and 
ell engaged in philosophical inquiries ! 
‘ ANOTHER. 

A Persian Monarch, almost at the 
point of death, made a vow to distribute 
a large sum among the Religious if he 
recovered. He got well, and entrusted 
& great purse of gold to one of his slaves 
to fulfil his vow, but the olave returned 
with the purse full, and declared that 
he could not find any Religious. 
“* How,” said the Prince, “ are there 
bot four hundred in the city!” “It ig 
true,” answered the slave, “ that there 
are that number who wear the dress, 
but I offered the gold to every one of 
them in turn, and not one refused it. [ 
thence concluded that none of them 
were really religious,” 

REPARTEE. 

A young man visiting his mistress, 
met a rival who was somewhat advan- 
ced io years, and wishing to rally him, 
enquired how old hewas? « f cay’t 
exactly tell,” replied the other ; “ but I 
can inform you that an ass is older at 
twenty, than a man at sixty 1” 


a 


ANSPACH’S NEWFOUNDLAND.* 


ene, 


From the Literary Gazee, 


f bis [8 volame is recommended by a 
circumstance which cannot fuil of 
rendering it acceptable to the public; 
we mean the novelty of the subject. 
The publication is, ia our opinion, both 
useful and entertaining. This we shall 
endeavour to show by a few extracts, 
chiefly from the latter part of the vol- 
ume, from which an adequate idea may 
be acquired of the author's manoer and 
matter. [0 1802, a female native 
Indian was surprized in the neighbour- 

CA of the Island of Newfoundland: con- 
taining & cc te of the Is'and, the Banks, and 
Fisherses, &e. Lilustrated with two Maps. By the 
Rey. Lewis Amadeus Anspach, iate a 


the Island, and Missionary for the District 
eeption Bay. Loadon, 1319. 


agistrate of 
ct of Con- 


hood of the Bay of Exploits, and 
brought to St. John’s, 


“* She appeared to be ahout fifty years 
of age, very docile, aad evidently dif- 
fereat from all the tribes of Indians or 
savages of which we have any ksowl- 
edge. She was of a copper colour, 
with black eyes, and hair much like the 
hair of an European. She showed a 
passionate fondness for children. Being 
introduced into a farge assembly by 
Governor Gambier, never were astonu- 
ishment and pleasure more strongly de- 
picted ia a human countenance than 
her's exhibited. After having walked 
through the room between theGovernor 
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and the General, whose gold ornaments 
and feathers seemed to attract her utten- 
tion ina perticular manner, she squatted 


on the fluor, holding fast a bundle,in which. 


were her fur clothes, which she would 
not suffer to be taken away from her. 
She was then placed ina situation from 
which she had a full view of the whole 
room, and jn the instant Jost her usual 
serious or melancholy deportment. She 
looked at the musicians as if she wished 
to be near them. A gentleman took 
her by the hand, pointing to them at 
the same time; she perfectly understood 
bis meaning, went through the crowd, 
sat with them for a short time, and then 
expressed, in her way, a wish for re- 
tiring. She could pot be prevailed 
upon to dance, although she seemed 
inclined todoso. She was everywhtre 
treated with the greatest kindness, and 
appeared to be sensible of it. Being 
allowed to take in the shops whatever 
struck her fancy, she showed a decided 
preference for bright colours, accepted 
what was given her, but still would not 
for a moment leave hold of her bundle, 
keenly resenting any attempt to take it 
from ber. She was afterwards sent 
back to the spot from whence she hed 
been taken, with several presents; and 


a handsome remuneration was given to 


the master of the vessel who had 
brought her, with @ strict charge to 
_ take every possible care for her safety.” 


The followrng ie a lively description 
of the Aurora Borealis, of the prepara- 
tions for the seal fishery, aod of the 
Spring : 

“In Europe, the dry freeztog winds 
proceed from north to east: in North 
America they are from north to west. 
When these prevail, the sky is clear 
and of a dark blue, and the nigt.ts trans- 
eendently beautiful. The moon dis- 
plays far greater radiance than in Eu- 
rope; aad, in her absence, her function 
is not ill supplied by tbe uncommon 
and fiery brizhtness of the stars. The 
aurora borealis frequently tinges the 
sky with coloured rays of such brillian- 
ey, that their splendour, not effaced 
even by that of the full moon, is of the 
utmost magnificence, if the moon does 
not shine. Sometimes, it begins in 


the form of a scarf of bright light with 
its extremities resting upon the honzen, 
which, with a motion resembling that 
of a fishing-net, and @ noise similar to 
the rustling of silk, glides softly up the 
sky, when the lights frequently unite in 
the zenith and form the top of a crown; 
atother times the motion ie like that of 
a pair of colours waving in the air, and . 
the different tints of hght present the 
appearance of so many vast streamers 
of changeable silk: or spreading into 
vast columns and altering slowly ; or 
by rapid motions into an immence va- 
riety of shapes, varying its colours from 
all the tints of yellow to the most ob- 
score ruseet; and, after having briskly 
skimmed along the heavens, or majesti- 
cally spread itself from the horizon tu 
the zenith, on a sudden it disappears, 
leaving behind a uniform dusky tract : 
this is again illuminated, and in the 
same manner suddenly extinguished. 
Sometimes it begins with some insulated 
rays from the north and the north-east, 
which increase by degrees until they fill 
the whole sky, forming the most splen- 
did sight that can be concetved, crack- 
hing, sparkling, hissing, and making a 
noise similar to that of artificial fire- 
works. 

“These phenomena, which are gén- 
erally considered as the effects of elec- 
tricity, are looked upon as the forerun- 
ners of storms; and when these arise 
from the north-east they spread the 
most horrid gloom over the island, 
Immeuse islands and fields of ice, 
brought down from the northern re- 
gions, fill up and freeze every bay and 
harbour, and block up the coast to the 
distance of several leagues into the 
ocean. ‘The wind, blowing over this 
immense surface, ts full of frozen fogs 
or fruat-smoke, arising from the ice, in 
the shap- of an infinite number of icy 
spicule, vistble to the naked eye, pene- 
trating into every pore and into the 
smallest apertures of the wooden houses, 
and rendering the expo-ure to the open 
air very disagreeable and even painful. 

“The stated period for the seal- 
fishery, so as notto injure the eod- 
fishery, does not admit ef any delry ; 
otherwise the voyage would be lust, 
and itis this very ice that brings the 
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seals near these coasts, The 17th of 
March is generally the time when ves- 
sels are ready to proceed on this fishery. 
The crews collected tozether, with as 
many assistants as can be obtained from 
the shore, are distributed into two rows, 
some with hatchets or large saws, and 
others with strong poles in their hands, 

‘When the ice has completely left 
the bays and barbours, which frequent- 
ly happens in the course of one mght, 
the change in the temperature of the 
weather is great and indescribably 
rapid ; but should the wind turn to the 
eastward, all that ice returns instantly 
and restores things to the same state ia 
which they were before; winter then 
resumes his empire, and sometimes 
seems to revenge the temporary inter- 
ruption of his reign by additional se- 
verity and rigour. ‘The south-east 
storms are the most violent, but the 
north-east are of the longest continuance 
and attended with every circumstance 
that can complete the asperity of that 
dreary season. 

“The spring is generally attended 
by fogs and rains. About the begin- 
ning of June the change of climate is 
sensible, and from the middle of July, 
and frequently sooner, to the latter end 
of August, the heats are so considerable 
as torequire a change to what is called 
summer-dress. Nota cloud is tohe 
perceived, and for some hours, com- 
monly between ten in the morning and 
four in the afternoon, the warmth of 
the weather is frequently such as, ac- 
cording to the observations of compe- 
tent judges, not to be exceeded in any 
part of the West Indies. It is, however, 
generally oot only tolerable but ex- 
tremely pleasant. The nights are trans- 
cendently beautiful: the clearness of 
the heavens, the serenity of the air, the 
bright radiance of the moon, the un- 
common beauty of the stars, each of 
which, particularly near the horizon, 
strongly resembles a ship's light ata 
distance; and these produce the most 
exquisitely delightful scene that can be 
imagioed. 

“It is impossible to conceive, much 
more describe, the splendid appearance 
of Conception Bay and its harbours on 


-there called the Capelin-skull, 


such a night, at the time of what is 
Then 
its vast surface is completely covered 
with myriads of fishes of various kinds 
and sizes, all actively engaged either in 
pursuing or io avoiding each other ; 
the whales alternately rising aud plung- 
ing, throwing into the air spouts of 
water; the cod-fish bounding above 
the waves, and reflecting the light of 
the moon from their silvery surface ; 
the capelins hurrying away in immense 
shoals to seek a refuge on the shore, 
where each retiring wave leaves count- 
less mulutudes skipping upon the sand, 
an easy prey to the women and chil- 
dren who stand there with barrows and 
buckets ready to seize upon the precious 
and plentiful booty ; while tbe fisher- 
m@ in their skiffs, with nets made for 
that purpose, are industriously employ- 
ed in securing a sufficient quantity of 
this valuable bait of their fishery.” 


The author states that the Newfound- 
land dog is essentially different from the 
dog of Greeolaod, (which last resem- 
blea the Esquimaux dogs,) and that the 
animal usually seen ia England, is only 
half-bred, and not the genuine web- 
footed aative of this island, of which we 
have some curious particulars. 


“ The last quadruped that we sball 
mention under this head, though very 
far from being the least in worth, is the 
Newfoundland dog, a valuable and 
faithful friend to man, and ap implac- 
able enemy to sheep. When born or 
reared from an early age uader the roof of 
man, this dog is the most useful animal in 
the island as a domestic. He answers 
some of the essential purposes of a 
horse ; is docile, capable of strong at- 
tachment, and easy to pldase in the 
quality of his food; he will live upon 
scraps of boiled fish, whether salted or 
fresh, and on boiled potatoes and cab- 
bage; but, if hungry, he will not scru- 
ple to steal a salmon, or a piece of raw 
salt pork from the tub in which they 
have been left to steep; he is likewise. 
fond of poultry of the larger kind ; but, 
ag a beverage, nothing is equal in his 
estimation to the blood of sheep. The 
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Author had purchased a puppy of the 


true breed, which had been brought 
from the northward of the island to 
Harbour-Grace. ‘This puppy grew up 
to the size of asmall donkey, as strong 
and fit for hard work, as he was tracta- 
bie and gentle, even with the children 
of the family, of whom he seemed to be 
particularly fond; nor was he ever 
known, in any one instance, to disagree 
with the cats of the house, whom he 
treated rather with a kind of dignified 
condescension, But the dog, unless 
closely watched, would run after sheep 
wherever he could trace them, even 
drive them from high cliffs into the 
water, and jump in after them; not, 
however, without first considering the 
elevation of the cliff ; for, if he thought 
it too great,he would run down and take 
the nearest more convenient place to 
continue bis pursuit. ‘I'he owner of 
that dog had, at one time, some dommes- 
ticated wild geese, one of which would 
frequently follow him io his morning 
walks, side by side with Jowler: they 
seemed to live together on tbe best 
terms. Unfortunately the servant neg- 
lected one night to confine them, ac- 
cording to custom; the next morning 
the feathers of the favourite goose were 
found scattered in a small field adjoin- 
ingto the grounds. The dog was soon 
after found concealed in a corner of the 
wood-yard, and on his master looking 
at him, exhibited evident signs of con- 
scious guilt; his master took him to the 
field, and pointed out to him the feath- 
ers: the dog, staring at him, uttered a 
loud growl, and ran away with all the 

of which he was capable; nor 
could he bear his master’s sight for 
some days afterwards. At another 
time, the Author had three young sheep, 
for whom in the day-time the dog 
seemed to affect the utmost indifference; 
the servant neglected one evening to take 
them into their shed, and to confine the 
dog; and the next morning the sheep 
were found stretched in the back-yard, 
lifeless, and without any other mark of 
violence than a small wound ia the 
throat, from which the dog had sucked 
their blood. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, that the Newfoundland dog, 
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when pursuing a flock of sheep, will 
single out one of them, and, if not pre- 
vented, which is a matter of considera- 
ble difficulty, will never leave off the 
pursuit until he has mastered his 10- 
tended victim, always at the throat ; 
and, after having sucked the bload, has 
never been known to touch the carcase. 

“ The natural colour of this dog was 
a perfect black, with the exception of 
very few white spots. As soon as 
winter approached he acquired a coat 
which grew to the depth of about one 
inch, of close coarse wool, deviating 
from the original colour only by an tn- 
clination to red; the long, thick, glossy 
hairs pres: rved the same colour up to 
the surface of the coat, and then turned 
generally to a perfect white: it is proba- 
ble that a more constant expostire to 
the weather would have made the 
change of colour more complete. The 
gagacity of this animal was astonishing 5 
on many occasions he appeared to want 
only the faculty of speech to make him- 
self fully understood. » 

“To mention another remarkable 
instance, which also came within the 
Author's observation: one of the ma- 
gistrates of Harbour-Grace, had an old 
animal of this kind who was in the 
habit of carrying a lantern before his 
master at aight, as steadily as the most 
attentive servant could do, stopping 
short when his aster made a stop, and 
proceeding when he saw him disposed 
to follow him. If his master was ab- 
sent from home, on the lantern being 
fixed to bis mouth, and the command 
given, “Go, fetch thy master, he 
would immediately set off and proceed 
directly to the town, which lay at the 
distance of more than a mile from the | 
place of his master’s residence ; he 
would thea stop atthe door of every 
house which he knew that his master 
was in the habit of frequenting, and 
laying dowo his lantern, grow! and 
strike the door, making all the notse tn 
his power until it was opened ; if his 
master was not there, he would proceed 
farther, in the same manner, until he 
had found him. If he had accompanied 
him only once into a house, this was 
gufficieat to induce him to take that 
house in his round.” 
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Although the account of the animal 
plant is not new, we are tempted to 
copy it. 

* Here also are found some of those 
extraordinary productions of nature 
which compose the order of zoopbyta, 
or animal flowers, forming the link be- 
tween the vegetable and the aniinal 
kingdoms. The specimen which J had 
an opportunity of observing, in the year 
1811,i0 Bay-Bulls, resembled a coilec- 
tion of long thick leaves, issuing from 
the surface of a small insulated rock 
not far from the shore, and always un- 
der water. ‘Fhese seeming leaves were 
of a bright straw colour, with streaks 
and spots of green distributed in some 
pertsio a regular and in otbers in ap 
irregular manner. Ono the near approach 
ofa stick or other similar substance 
they immediately contracted towards 
the centre, and closed together, having 
then the appearance of a plant in the 
form of a truncated cone: but, if left 
undisturbed for a few minutes, they 
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gradually expanded, though at first very 
cautiously, ull they appeared io all their 
former bloom, waving sometimes to- 
gether and sometimes separately ig 
different directions. The rock itself ex- 
hibited on its surface a thick bed ef the 
weed called water-bottles, very much 
resembling scattered clusters of uaripe 
grape. Every attempt to lay hold of 
any of those seeming leaves was fruitless, 
I was informed that this rock had beea 
more than once most carefully bored 
aod drilled with a sharp iron iastrumeot, 
so as to destroy every vestige of vege- 
tation aa its surface, and to lay it com- 
pletely bare; and in the course of a few 
days tbe plant was seen again on the 
very same spot, displaying the same ap- 
peurances as before, of bloom, sensation, 
and voluntary motion it its parts.” 

We do not gather much information 
relative to the interior of the island, or 
its aboriginal inbabitants, from this 
volume. 


——————————————C———EeEe=—=—=E———eE—EeEeE—_————————— 
JAMES WATT, 


TRE IMPROVER OF THE STEAM-ENGINE.* 
ea 


R. James Warr, the great im- 

prover of the steam-engine, died 
on the 25th of August, 1819,at his seat 
of Heathfield, near Birmingbam, in the 
84th year of his age. 

This name, fortunately, needs no 
commemoration of ours; for be that 
bore it survived to see it crowned with 
undisputed and unenvied honours ; and 
many generations will probably pass 
away before it shall have “gathered all 
its fame.” We have said that Mr. 
Watt was the great improver of the 
steam-engine ; but, in truth, as to all 
that is admirable in its structure, or 
vast in its utility, he should rather be 
described as its inventor. It was by his 
investigation that its action was so regu- 
lated as to make it capable of being 
applied to the finest and most delicate 
manutactures, and its power so in- 
creased, as to set weight and solidity 
at defiance. By his admirable contri- 


vances, it has become a thing stupen- 
dous alike for its force and its flexi- 
bility; forthe prodigious power which 
it can exert, and the ease, and precision, 
aod ductility, with which they can be 
varied, distributed, and applied. The 
trunk of un elephant that can pick up 
a pinor rend an oak, is nothing to it. 
Tt can engrave a seal, and crush masses 
of obdurate metal like wax before it ; 
draw out, without breaking, a thread 
as fine as gossamer; and lift a ship of 
war like a bauble in the air. It can 
embroider muslin and forge anchors, 
cut steel into ribands, and impel loaded 
vessels against the fury of winds and 
waves, 

It would be difficult to estimate the 
value of the benefits which these in- 
ventions have conferred upoa the coun- 
try. There is no branch of industry 
that has not been indebted to them; 
acd in all the most material, they have 


© This character of Mr. Watt originally appeared at Edinburgh, and is asexibed to the pen of Mr. Jeffrey. 
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not only widened most magnificently 
the field of its exertions, but multiplied 
a thousandfold the amount of its pro- 
ductions. Itis our improved steam- 
engine that has fought the battles of 
Europe, and exalted and sustained, 
through the late tremendous contest, 
the political greatness of our land. It 
is the same great power which now 
enables us to pay the interest of our 
debt, and to maintain the arduous 
struggle in which we are sti!l engaged, 
with the skill and capital of countries 
Jess oppressed with taxation. But these 
are poor and narrow views of its impor- 
tance. It has increased indefinitely the 
mess of human comforts and enjoy- 
ments, and rendered cheap and accessi- 
ble all over the world the materials of 
wealth and prosperity. It has armed 
the feeble hand of man, in short, with 
& power to which no limits ean be as- 
signed, corapleted the dominion of 
mind over the moat refractory qualities 
of matter, and laida sure fouadation 
for all those future miracles of mechanic 
power which are to aid and reward the 
labours of after generations. It is to 
the geaius of one man too that all this 
ts mainly owing; and certainly no 
man ever before bestowed such a gift 
oo hiskind. The blessing is not only 
universal, but upbounded; and the 
fabled inventors of the plough and the 
loom, who were deified by the erring 
gratitude of their rude contemporaries 
conferred less important benefits of 
mankind thao the iaveotor of our pre- 
sent steam-engine. 

- This will be the fame of Watt with 
future generations ; and it is sufficient 
for his race and his country. Butto 
those to whom he more immediately 
belonged, who lived in his society aud 
enjoyed his conversation, it ix not 
perbaps the character in which be will 
be most frequently recalled — most 
deeply lamented—or even most highly 
admired. Independent of his great 
attainments in mechanics, Mr. Watt 
Was an extraordinary, and in many re- 
Spects, a wonderful man. Perhaps oo 
individual io bis age possessed so much 
aod such varied and exact information, 
-—had read so much, or remembered 
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what he had read so accurately and so 
well. He had infinite quickness of 
appreliension, a prodigious memory, 
and a certain rectitying sud methodie- 
ing power of understanding, which ex- 
tracted something precious out ofall 
that was presented toit. His stores of 
miscellaneous knowledge were immense, 
—and yet less astonishing than the 
commaod he had at all times over 
them. It seemed as if every subject 
that was casually started in conversation 
with bim, had been that which he had 
been last occupied ia studying; such 
way the copiousness, the precision, and 
the admirable clearness of the informa- 
tion which he poured out upon it, 
without effort or hesitation. Nor was 
this promptitude and compass of know- 
ledge confined in any degree to the 
studies connected with his ordinary 
pursaits, That he should have been 
minutely and extensively skilled in 
chemistry and the arts, and in most of 
the branches of physical science, might 
perbaps have been conjectured; but 
It could not have been inferred from his 
usual occupations, and probably is not 
generally known that he was curiously 
learned in many branches of antiquity,. 
metaphysics, medicine, and etymology, 
aod perfectly at home in all the details 
of architecture, music, and law. He 
was well acquainted too witb most of 
the modern languages, and familiar with 
their most recent literature. Nor was it 
at all.extraordinary to hear the mechan- 
ician aod engineer detailing and ex- 
pounding for hours together, the meta- 
physical theories of the German lozi- 
glans, oF criticising the measures or the 
matter of the German poetry. 

His astonishing meinory was aided, 
no doubt, in a great measure, by a still 
higher and rarer faculty—by his power 
of digesting aod arranging in its pro- 
per place all the information he received, 
and of casting aside and rejecting as it 
were instinctively whatever was worth- 
less or immaterial, «= Every couception 
that wus suggested to bis inind seemed 
hastantly to take its place among its 
other rich furniture, and to be coidens- 
ed into the smallest and most conven- 
ient form. He never appeared, there- 
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fore, to be at all incumbered or per- 
plexed with the verbiage of the dull 
books he pursued, or the idle talk to 
which he listened ; but to have at once 
extracted, by a kind of intellectual 
alchemy, all that was worthy of atten- 
tion, and to bave reduced it for his own 
use, to its true value and to its simplest 
form. And thus it often happened that 
a great deal more was learned from his 
brief and vigorous account of the theo- 
ries and arguments of tedious writers, 
than an ordinary student could ever 
have derived from the most faithful 
study of the originals; and that errors 
and absurdities became manifest from 
the mere clearness and plainness of his 
statement of them, which might have 
deluded and perplexed most of his 
hearers without that invaluable assis- 
tance. 

It is needless to say, that with those 
vast resources, his conversation was at 
all times rich and instructive io no 
ordinary degree ; but it waa, if possible, 
still more pleasing than wise, and bad 
all the charms of familiarity, witb all 
the substantial treasures of knowledge. 
No man could be more social in his 
spirit, less assuming or fastidious in his 
mannera, or more kind and indulgent 
towards all who approached him. He 
rather liked to talk, at least in his latter 
years ; but though he took a considera- 
ble share of the conversation, he rarely 
suggested the topics on which it was to 
turn, but readily and quietly took up 
whatever was presented by those around 
him, and astonished the idle and barren 
propounders of an ordinary theme, by 
the treasures which he drew from the 
mine which they had unconsciously 
opened. He generally seemed, indeed, 
to have no choice or predilection for 
one subject of discourse rather than 
another, but allowed his mind, like a 
great eyclopedia, to be opened at any 
letter his associates might choose to 
turn up, and only endeavoured to select 
from his inexhaustible stores what might 
be best adapted to the taste of his pre- 
sent hearers, As to their capacity, he 
gave himself no trouble ; and, indeed, 
such was his singular talent for making 
all things plain, clear, and jatelligible, 
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that scarcely any one could be aware 
of such a deficiency in his presence. 
His talk, too, though overflowing with 
information, had no resemblance to 
lecturing or solemn discoursing, but, 
on the contrary, was full of colloquial 
spirit and pleasure. He had a certain 
quiet and grave humour, which ran 
through most of his conversation, and 
a vein of temperate jocularity, which 
gave infinite zest and effect to the con- 
densed and inexhaustible information 
which formed its main staple and char- 
acteristic. There was a little air of 
affected testiness, and a tone of pretend- 
ed rebuke and contradiction, with 
which he used to address his younger 
friends, that was always felt by them as 
an endearing mark of his kindness and 
familiarity, and prized accordingly far 
beyond all the solemn compliments that 
ever proceeded from the lips of autho- 
rity. His voice was deep and powerful, 
though he commonly spoke ina low 
and somewhat monotonoas tone, which 
harmonised admirably with the weight 
and brevity of bis observations, and 
set off to the greatest advantage the 
pleasant anecdotes which he delivered 
with the same grave brow and the same 
calm emile playing soberly on his lips. 
There was nothing of effort indeed, or 
impatience, any more than of pride or 
levity, in his demeanour ; and there was 
a finer expression of reposing strength, 
and mild self-possession in his manner, 
than we ever recollect to have met with 
in any other person. He had in bis 
character the utmost abhorrence for 
all sorts of forwardness, parade, and 
pretensions; and, indeed, never failed 
to put all such impostors out of coun- | 
tenance, by the manly plainoess and 
honest intrepidity of his language and 
deportment. 

In his temper and dispositions he was 
not only kind aad affectionate, but 
generous, and considerate of the feel- 
ings of all around him, and gave the 
most liberal assistance and encourage- 
ment to all young persons who showed 
any indications of talent, or applied to 
him for patronage or advice. His 
health, which was delicate from his 
youth upwards, seemed to become 
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firmer as he advanced in years: and 
he preserved, up almost to the last 
moment of his existence, not only the 
full command of bis extraordinary in- 
teliect, but all the alacrity ot spirit, and 
the social gaiety which had illuminated 
bis happiest days. His friends io this 
part ot thecountry never saw him more 
full of intellectual vigour and collo- 
quial animation, never more delighttul 
or more instructive, than io his last 
visit to Scotland in autumn, 1817. 
Tadeed, it was atter that time that he 
applied himself, witb all the ardour of 
early life, to the invention of a machine 
for mechanically copying all sorts of 
sculpture and statuary, and distributed 


among his triends some of its earliest per-. 


formances, as the productions of a young 
artist just entering on his 83d year. 
This happy and useful life came at 
last to a gentle close. He had suffered 
some inconveniences through the sum- 
Mer; but was not seriously disposed 
ull within a few weeks from his death. 
—He then became perfectly aware of 
the event which was approaching ; 
and, with his usual tranquillity and be- 
nevolence of nature, seemed only anx- 
Jous to point out to the friends around 
him the many sources of consolation 
which were afforded by the circum- 
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stances under which it was about to 
take place. He expressed bis sincere 
gratitude to Providence tor the length 
of days with which he had been blessed, 
and his exemption from most of the 
infirmities of age, as well as for the 
calm and cheertul evening of life that 
he had been permitted to enjoy, after 
the honourable labours of the day had 
been conciuded. And thus, full of years 
and honours, 1n all calmness and tran- 
quillity, he yielded up his seul, without 
pang or struggle, and passed from the 

osom of bis family to that of his 
God ! 

He was twice married, but has left 
no issue but one son, long associated 
with him in his business and studies 
and two grand-children by a daughter 
who pre-deceased him. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Societies both of 
London and Edinburgh, and one of the 
few Englishmen who were elected 
Members of the National Institute of 
France. All men of learning and science 
were his cordial friends; and such was 
the influence of his mild character and 
perfect fairness and liberality, even 
upon the pretenders to these accom- 
plishments, that he lived to disarm even 
envy itself, and died, we yerily believe, 
without a single enemy. 
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From the Litcrary Gazette. 


No. XXIV. 
MATERNITY. 


2 O away, little child,” said miss 

) Whimsey, a maiden of fitty-two. 
“TI hate children,” added she, turning 
to me, as we were both waiting for lady 
M. to accompany us to see the Elgin 
marbles, ‘* Hate children! madam,’ 
said I ; ‘I caunot conceive that at all. 
That a person can hate children or mu- 
sic is to me incredible, ‘be innocence 
of the one, and the harmony of the oth- 
er, possess such powertul charms, that 
the bosom must be iron-hearted indeed, 
which 13 proof against the attractions of 
either.” ‘QO fiddledy dee,” cried the 
aged spinster ; * Ltell you that I hate 
them both; each of them spoils good 
company ; the former by the abtrusive- 


ness of their conduct, the latter by en- 
grossing too much attention and by in- 
terrupting rational conversation.” * Or 
rather, replied I, ‘by putting a stop to 
idle chatter, or scandalous anecdote and 
hurtful slander.’ 

“ There !” cried miss Whimsey,slap~ 
ping the lovely little prattler, ‘ there, 
nasty thing! It has left the print of its 
fingers on the sleeve ef my pelisse,”— 
The child cried. ‘ Dear little boy,’ said 
I,‘come to me.’ = How ill Lady M. 
brings up her two children!” resumed 
she ; “thrusting them into society, as 
if other people were oblized to be as 
foolishly fond of them as she ts herself. 
There 1s nothing so rude as to furce 
brats into company this way.” 

At this momenta pug, suffocated 
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with fat, and breaking out with high 
living, waddled from under her drapery, 
and began to cough and to sneeze.— 
“ Poor darling!” exclaimed the prim 
miss: “come to his (the child was tt) 
Own mistress.” Here she kissed the 
odious brute,and wailed over it because 
it had caughtcold. * Pardon me, mad- 
am,’ observed I, ‘if I assure you that 
your favourite is much more offensive 
than this tittle innocent.’ “* Yes, because 
he bit you once ;” tactly answered the 
old maid. ‘And because, madam (ssid 
I) his smell is nasty, bis temper bad, 
and bis appearance unwholesome and 
disgusting ; because, lastly, madam, the 
unbecoming preference which you give 
him toa fellow creature, must create 
indignation in any feeling mind which 
contemplates such conduct.” 

Here I hugged the pretty little boy 
to my bosom ; whilst miss kissed the 
filthy lips of her pampered pet. How- 
ever, by squeezing him too closely, she 
deranged his stoinach, and he returned 
the compliment in the most sickening 
way. [rang the bell, aod left the reat 
to the dog’s mistress. “Pray, Mr. 
Smart,” said she, to the groom of the 
chambers, “ bring up a damask napkin, 
for my poor little darling is ill, and a 
httle warm milk and sugar.” The ser- 
vant looked contempt, but obeyed. My 
little favourite now left my knees ia 
order to pat and caress the dog. ‘* Get 
out, you little devil !” exclaimed Miss 
Whimsey, in a sharp high key: “I 
wish he would bite you ; let him alone, 
rude thing !” 

T really had no patience with her. 
‘Upon my honour, Miss Whimsey, I 
cannot brook your ill treatment of this 
dear innocent boy,’ said I. “ Inno. 
cent !” she repeated ;—‘* Yes; so is a 
barber’s block, Innocent! children 
should be kept in their nurseries ; ’tis 
the only thing which they are fit for ;— 
spoiling every thing and making a 
noise!” At this moment Lady M. 
entered the room. “ Your Ladyship’s 
most obedient,” said Miss Whimsey, 
with the falsest smile which I ever saw, 
—one in which neither kindness, bene- 
volence, humanity, courtesy, nor sinceri- 
ty dwelt ; for pride and envy have cha- 
aed all smiles from her furrowed cheek, 
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yet fain would she ape a cheerful and 
engaging aspect. There are, unfortu- 
astely, a oumber of Miss Whimsey's 
cast in society,—-wretches who, undef 
the femaie form, lavish their tenderest 
eares on monkies, on lap-dogs, and on 
parrots, whilst they act with the utmost 
inhumanity towards their fellow-crea- 
tures, By such persons dainties and 
delicacies are procured, at any price, for 
these incumbrances, and the most dis- 
gusting display of affection is exercised 
towards them. The shivering and house- 
less wanderer is inhumanly chased from 
their gates; whilst these pet brutes re- 
pose oa velvet couches, and are, nightly, 
ptllowed on down. Sometimes they 
share the couch of their unnatural mis- 
tress, or sleep at her feet, ready to fly at 
any one who approaches her, while they 
stand sentry over ber false tresses, bor- 
rowed complexion, and artificial teeth. 

Disappointed of the advances of our 
sex, these withering plants assume a 
chastity without grace, and a reserve 
without virtue. But delicacy is entirely 
lost sight of by them ; for who that bas 
any pretensions to delicacy, can slight 
the endearments of little children, to 
fondle such a satire upon human naturd 
asa monkey, to pamper an offensive 
and useless dog, or to feed a parrot out 
of her mouth? Shocking in the ex- 
treme! The immorality of the thing, 
too, goes further. Frequently is a ser- 
vant dismissed and deprived of bread for 
ruffling the temper of Poll, for resisting 
the execrable caresses of Jacko, or for 
displacing pug from the hearth, perhaps 
to save him from being burned, or be- 
cause his effluvia infects the whole 
air of the drawing room. Men and 
maids too are doomed to endure the 
bite, the stench, and the uacleanliness of 
these unseemly creatures. 

But to retura to Lady M. What 
a contrast to Miss Whimsey! How 
much suavity, delicacy of expression, 
mildness of deportment, and grace in 
her approach! how much sympathy 
and bumanity in the language of her lips 
and eyes! what preventing obliging- 
ness! what corresponding kindaess ! 
what grateful return for every, the least 
attention! then to see her cast her ma- 
ternal glance on her dear boy! to see 
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the mother in every line of her counte- 
pance !—in the admiration of her eye, in 
the becoming awell of her bosom, in her 
half-shut mouth, and gently extended 
arm! all was harmony, all goodness, 
all parental tenderness and anxiety— 
that anxiety which is not eager sell-in- 
terest, but love and christian charity. 

Women’s charms are certainly many 
and powerful. The expanding rose just 
bursting into beauty has an irresistible 
bewitchingness ;—the blooming bride 
led triumphantly to the hymeneal altar, 
awakens admiration and interest, and 
the blush of her cheek fills with delight; 
—but the charm of maternity 1s more 
. sublime than these. Heaven has im- 
printed on the mother's face something 
beyond this world, something which 
claims kindred with the skies,—the an- 
gelic smile, the tender look, the waking 
watchful eye which keeps its fond vigil 
over her slumbering babe. 

These are objects which neither the 
pencil nor the chisel can touch, which 
poetry fails to exalt, which the most elo- 
quent tongue in vain would eulogize, 
and on which all description becomes 
ineffective. Inthe heart of map lies 
this lovely picture ; it lives in his sym- 
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pathies ; it reigns in his affections ; his 
eye looks round in vain for such anoth- 
er object on the earth. 

Maternity, ecstatic sound ! so twined 
round our heart, that it must cease to 
throb ere we forget it! ‘tis our first 
love ; "tis part of our religion. Nature 
has set the mother upon such a piona- 
cle, that our infant eyes and arms are 
first uplifted to it; we cling to it in 
manhood ; we almost worship it in old 
age. He who can enter an apartment 
and behold the tender babe feeding on 
its mother’s beauty—nourisbed by the 
tide of life which flows through her gen- 
erous veins, without & panting bosom 
and a grateful eye, is no man, but a 
monster. Tle who can approach the 
cradle of sleeping innocence without 
thinking that “ Of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven !” or view the fond parent 
hang over its beauties, and half retain 
her breath lest she should break its 
slumbers, without a veneration beyond 
all common feeling, is to be avoided in 
every intercourse in life, and ia fit only 
for the shadow of darkness and the soli- 
tude of the desert ; though alone being, 
far be such teelings from 

.THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 
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BELL AND LANCASTER SYSTEMS—THE PLAGUE, &c. 
From the Literary Gazette, 
DODWELL S TOUR THROUGH GREECE," 


HESE are two ponderous volumes, 
which have cost us a great deal of 

time to wade through, and it is but fair 
to add, with very considerable instruc- 
tion and entertainment. Greece is a 
country, in which, from early associa- 
tions, we are so deeply interested that, 
even denying its inherent caims to re- 
gard as the cradle of Philosophy and 
the Arts, itis hardly possible to saturate 
our minds with news of its existing 
state, or description of i1s recovered glo- 
ries. In 1808 Mr. Dodwell com- 
menced his second tour, and with the 
incidents of this journey combines many 
of the views which ‘struck bim on his 
first view of that land of classic obser- 
vation. From Zakunthos (Zante) to 
* A Classieal and Topographical Tour through 


Greece, during the Years 1801, 5,anad6 By Edwara 
Dodwell, F.S. A. London, 1819. 


Mesaloggion, where the author lands, is 
above 50 miles. But before we pro- 
ceed into the interior, we bave to quote 
a remarkable passage, which seems to 
prove that the system of education 
which has created almost a schism in 
this country, between a party claiming 
it as the invention of their protégé 
(Lancaster), and another class ayserting 
that Dr. Bell imported it from the east, 
has in reality been practised in fallen 
Greece for more than aceotury. The 
author is speaking of Gregorio Palama, 
the schoolmaster at Mesuloggion :--- 
Pilama acd bis family have in a manner 
monozol:zed the learmng of this country for 
severa! years. His father Panigiot:, had the 
school before him,and some of the most weal 
tly of the Constuntinopolitan Greeks sent 
their ons to be educated by him. The broth- 


er of Gregorio is also a man cf Jearnirg, and 
is at present the ;rincipal schoolmaster at 
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Athens. After I quitted Greece, I regretted 
not having observed the method of education 
in that conntry. A-cording to Guillatiere, 
who travelled in 1669, the system of mutual 
in-truction which we term Lancasterian, and 
wh.ch hasonly of late years been adopted in 
England, was at the period of that traveller's 
journcy practised in Athens. Ags the fact is 
interesting avd little known, I have conceiv- 
ed it necessary to give bis account: of it at 
full length.---** We fuand aboot thirty young 
lad- sitting upon benches, and their master at 
the head of them teaching them to read, &c. ; 
his nethod was pretty, and much beyond 
ours. The master caasing the whole classes 
to read at a time without confusion, every 
scholar being obliged to atteotian, and to 
mind what his next neighbour reads. They 
had each of them the same author in their 
hand; and for example, if he had thirty 
scholars, he chase out some contioucd dis- 
course, and gave them but thirty words to 
read ; the first boy reading the first word, 
the .econd boy the second word, the third 
boy the third, and so on. If they read round- 
ly and right,he gave them thirty words more; 
but if any of the boys were out or imperfect, 
he was corrected by the next, who was al- 
ways exact in observing him, and he his 
neighbour till the whole number were read. 
So that the thirty scholars lying all of them 
at catch, and ready to take advantage of any 
defect in their nejighbeur, stimulated by an 
ambition of being thougit the best scholar, 
every one’s lesson wis the lesson of all, and 
happy washe that could say ‘tbest. To ob- 
viate any of the scholars in eluding that order 
by preparing himself for any single word, 
their places were changed, and he who at one 
reading was in the first place, was removed a 
good distance in the next. Thus one lesson 
was enough for a whole form, how namerous 
soever: and, which was very convenient for 
the master, the boys were not constrained to 
come to him one after another, for every one 
was a master to his neighbour.” 


We cannot help considering this as- 


one of the additional proofs that there is 
nothing new uoder the sun. In ‘truth, 
it shews most clearly, that if men had 


Plague in Greece—Fraternity of Death. 
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but the sense to realise the passing dis- 
coveries of the day, to suffer nothing 
once seen to be again buried in obli- 
vion, we should have, in our time, very 
few pretenders to inventions unknown 
to our fathers. 


THE PLAGUE. 


* T was obliged to relinquish my intention of 
visiting Corinth, as the plague had lately 
wade i's appearance at that place,and it was 
feared that it would spread its contagion 
through the Morea. It is indeed surprising 
that Greece is ever free from this scourge, 


_ when we consider the infernal meaus taken 


to propagate and spread it far and wide, for 
the profit of a few wretches, the most nefa- 
rious of the human race. I allude to the 
lower class of Jews and Albanians : nothing 
can show more strongly the rapacious vil- 
lany of those inhuman monstcrs than the fol- 
lowing circumstance, which was communi- 
cated to me by Mr. Strani, (our Consul) who 
very narrowly escaped being one of the suf- 
ferers. Whena map has once recovered from 
the plague, he is less liable to catch it a sec- 
ond time,and even then it is not so dangerous 
asthe first attack. After a second illness,the 
constitution is ina manner fortified against it, 
and generally resists the effects of contact 
with the infected. The Jews from their 
avid-ty, phages or steal the contagious 
clothes of the dead. The Albanians also 


‘enter the houses of the deceased for the sake 


of plunder. The few who escape with im- 
panity, are appointed by the governors to 

ary those who die of the plague ; and they 
have been discovered dipping spunges and 
rags into the blood and matter of the dead, 
and throwing them ioto the windows of houses 
which had the reputation of heing wealthy, 
thus hoping to corey the inmates, and be- 
come reof their effects. Mr. Strani 
actually saw an Albanian throw an infect- 
ed spunge into his window, and it was b 
mere chance and good fortune that he and his 
family did not fall a sacrifice. — 


We shall resume Mr. Dodwell’s boek 
in subsequent numbers. 


REMARKABLE ASSOCIATION. 


— a 


From the Literary Gazette. 


vy wyuenrs has been established at Rome, 
&r since the 16th century,a community 
- called Fraternita delle Morte. This 
society, which has recently celebrated 
its anniversary, has a two-fold object : 
—first, to seek out and bury the bo- 
dies of murdered persons ; and second- 
ly to defray the fuaeral expences of 
those who die without relatives, and 
whose bodies are left uvinterred. The 
little church of this Fraternity of Death, 
is situated near the Tiber, and is re- 


markable for a singular chapel, separa- 
ted into two parts. The first division 
isa kind of bone-house, in which the 
bones are methodically ranged ; the 
walls are covered with skulls, and skel- 
etons are suspended from the ceiling. 
The second division forms a theatre, 
where some dramatic spectacle of a 
terrific description, 1s annually repre- 
sented, The drama is performed by 
figures formed of human bones. 
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HIS new work, by the admirable 

author of Waverley, bids fair to be 
even more popular than the preceding, 
or the tales of My Landlord, as the 
scene is laid in England, and the lan- 
guage will consequently be more gen- 
erally intelligible than the provincial 
dialects of the north. The West Riding 
of Yorkshire is the place of action, and 
the time, the period of Richard Coeur 
de Lion. A description of a tourna- 
ment in that “ age of chivalry,” and an 
account of preparations for the crusade 
to the Holy Land, have been mention- 
ed to us as eminently displaying the 
powers of the author. We need hard- 


From the Literary Gazette. 


ly remind our readers how distinguish- 
ed the great Scottish Minstrel is for his 
pictures of this kind. Agnong the most 
prominent characters, we understand, 18 
a Jew, when Jews were hated and per- 
secuted here, as they are Dow in Ger- 
many. A Saxon lord, a Normaa 
warrior, knights, pilgrims, and even 
Sowherds and the lowest grades of so- 
cial lite, as exhibited in those remote 
days, affurd the finest scope for Civersi- 
ty and interesting delineation. lvan- 
hoe, the nominal hero, is, we believe, a 
sort of mysterious personage in Puales- 
tine. So much we gather from literary 
chit-chat about the forthcoming volumes. 


————— ero 


WELLINGTON’S DESSERT SERVICE. 


ms 
From the Literary Gazctte. 


Account of the Dessert Service, inten- 
ded as a present from the King of 
Saxony to the Duke of Wellington. 


Dresden, Oct. 11, 1819. 


O DAY the exhibition of the dessert scr- 
vices made in theRoyal Porcelain Man- 
afactory, intended as a present to his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, was closed ; and 
these extraordinary and beautiful produc- 
tions of Saxon industry were packed up in 
foar chests of Morocco, to be sent away. It 
was an interesting exhibition, and the saloon 
in which these works of art were to be seen, 
was crowded with visitors. As there are io 
Dresden nineteen saloons in the Japanese 
palace, which contain porcelain to the value 
of a million, from all quarters of the globe, 
and offer the techaological observer, in the 
original forms, in Majolica, and even in 
Steatite ves<els from China, the whole history 
of the invention of porcelain may be consid- 
ered upon solid grounds. 
The service consists of 
tastefully made in the ‘orm of a vase, with 
allegorical figures on hath sides: on one, the 
god of war is drawn by rams; on the other, 
Apollo instructed by the Centaar Chiron, af- 
ter the well known Herculaneum picture. 
On the second, Jalius Cesar in his triumphal 
pees holding the goddess of victory tn 
ishand; and Augustus, drawn by the ge- 
nivs of victory, appears in all his glory. | The 
strictly allegorical representations, painted 
by eminent artists, are admired for the choice 
of the subjects, and the beauty of the cxe- 
cution. 
The fruit-dishes, fruit-baskets, and sugar- 
boxes of different forms and sizes, amounting 
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two large ice-pails, 


to four and twenty pieces, have no paintings, 
but are richly gilded on a dead-blue ground, 
and ornamented with the most elegaut open 
work. Butthe most beaut:ful sight are a 
hundred and eight dessert plates, ornamented 
on the borders with an exquisite garland of 
laurels intertwined with ribbands of lemmis- 
cus of the Saxon national colours. Sixty- 
four of these plates represent the most inter- 
esting prospects of Spanish cities, mountains, 
and sea-ports, from Laborde’s Voyage Pit- 
toresque, and several other splend:d works 
and coloured drawings, by his Majesty’s 
painter, Mr. Arnold, in Meissen, and six 
other skilful artists of the Meissen school, ex- 
ecuted with the utmost delicacy of colouring. 
The Moorish monuments of Grenada, the 
Fernandu-Gate at Burgos (a most delightful 
night piece), and the views of Saragessa, 
Talavera, & other places which have become 
conspicuous in history by Wellington’s deeds. 

It may be truly said, that landscape and 
prospect painting have never before produced 
any thing equal, as the greatest precision in 
the minutest details in the execution ts admi- 
rably combined with tasteful composition 
and distribution of the colours. Four views 
of the Duke of Weliugton’s residence in 
Loudon, towards Hyde Park and towards the 
Green Park, and bis seat in the country, are 
very fine: they have been taken from the 
most accurate fdrawings. On twenty of. the 
plates are painted the most beautiful views 
of Saxon castles, and ‘he most stiiking sce- 
nery of the bauks «f the Upper ibe, among 
the picturesque rocks and vallies which are 
called the Saxon Switzectand, patted hy 
Messrs. Nagc!, Hottewisch, Lieschke, &c. 
with the most pertec: correctuess, 

Four and twen y of the plites were par 
ticularly admired, waich represented battles 
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and engagementsin Spain, where Wellington 
has gathered laurels, after splendid English 
works and copper- plates, drawn particularly 
by Arnold, Scheunert, Boly, Nagel, &c.--- 
Groups have been selected trom tie most cel- 
ebrated pictures of Wouverman, Bourguigno- 
ni, and others in the picture gallery, and 
adapted to the subject. Four views of the 
battle of Talavera are among the finest. 
Besides the dessert service, a second royal 
order was exe-uted for his Grace by the 
damask manufactory, at Great Schonaw, 
near Zittau, by order of the banker, Mr. 
Vonder Breling. This wasnot indeed pub- 
licly shown, yet many persons saw it in the 
banker's house,and admired itstasteful finish, 
the beautiful selection of the pattern,and the 
extraordinary size of a set of table linen, 
which may be called princcly in every re- 
spect. It consists of six compicte sets of nap- 


ee 
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kins,each for sixand twenty persons: to each 
a table-cloth, twenty ells (a Saxen ell is two 
feet) in length, and six ells in breadth. . 
Nothing can be more magnificent of the 
kind than these great damask table cloths. Oa 
a ground strewed all over, but not overload- 
ed, with stars, the arms of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, with a laurel wreath, and other in- 
signia, shine with the splendor of silver. On 
both ends, the insignia of war and peace 
grouped ina picturesque manner. Besides 
these,there are no other figures,which indeed 
do not seem to be at all suited to this kind of 
manufacture, not designed for hangings: an 
uncommonly elegant Arabesque bo-der runs 
allround. The hewaty of the effect arises 


from the brilliant pattern, which is a perfect 


imitation of relief upon a dead ground. 
This kind of shadowing has been brought 
to astonishing perfection in Great Schonaa. 


MACREADY’S KING RICHARD. 


From the European Magazine. 


’ DRURY LANE. 
OV. 8, 1819. Mr. Kean’s first appear- 
ance this season, and in his very popa- 
lar characterof Richard the Third, this ev- 
ening attracted an audience as numerous 
and splendid, as was ever assembled within 
these walls. His very frequent performance 
of the part precludes all necessity of detail, 
and requires us only to say, that it was as us- 
ual ---His reception was enthnsiastic, the ap- 
plauses throughout unanimous and unceasing, 
and all the blemishes, and all the excellen- 
cies, of former seasons, were equally appar- 
ent. The very favourable opinion we have 
else where expressed of Mr. Macready’s an- 
imated performance of the same part, does 
not preclude us from also feeling and admir- 
ing the great merits of Mr. Kean. It is evi- 
dently the acting of a man of genias, thoagh 
to us it appears only acting, while the rival 
Richard seems the very individual whom he 
ersonates. The view taken of the character 
ry these two gentlemen is, we presume, not 
Jess dissjmilar, than their performance of it 
is varied,-—scarcely, indeed, have they one 
oint in common, beyond those which it is 
impossible to alter, and the Richards of the 
two houses are, in most instances, beings of 
a different creation, and distinct feelin ; 
The outline is of course the same, but the 
grouping, the colouring, and the filling ap, 
are, if not of varied merit, at least productive 
of completely different effects. The new 
scenery and appointments for the revival of 
this celebrated tragedy, were in the highest 
degree splendid and apprapeae. und do 
much hovour to the taste and liberality of the 

new managers. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

Ocr. 25. Shakspeare’s King Richard the 
Third was this evening, for the first time per- 
sonated by Mr. Macready, ina style infio- 
itely superior to any of his former charac- 
ters, and with every recollection of, and res- 
pect for Mr. Kean in the same part, we do 
not hesitate to term it, a8 a whole, the first 
Richard ou the stage. An overflowing au- 
dience seemed unanimously of the same opia- 
ion, peals of applause attended the entire 

eriormance, and its repetition was loudly 
calledtor by tuc whole house. : 


Ocr. 28. Mr. Macready again performed 
the character of Rickard with additional ef- 
fect, to a still more crowded audience, when 
the impression created by ,his first appear- 
ance, and the interest excited by his unrival- 
led talents were increacedjy manifest. His 
delineation of the artful, hypocritical, and 
remorseless tyrant, is indeed masterly, and, 
what is its most singular featare, bas attained 
thathigh rank of praise without imitating 
any of the great els that, within the last 
twenty years, have preceded him in the char- 
acter. Nothing of Kemble, of Cooke, or of 
Kean, isto be traced in his performance, 
though he must have seen them all, and view- 
ed them, perhaps, with the quick eye of 
& young artist, whose mind was already fil- 
led with rising presages of his fatare reputa- 
tion. Macready’s Richard is an original,--- 
he is “‘ Aimselfalone !’ He enters deeply in- 
to the character of the tyrant whom he re- 
presents, and is now sarcastically-jocular—- 
now flaming with ambition-—-now, for a mo- 
ment, chilled by the upbraidings of a spirit 
within, which Richard affects to despise, but 
to the influence of which, in his hours of 
thought, even he is compelled to bow. His 
opening soliloquy wed.d not entirely admire, 
as its commencement appeared to us, too 
tame--but, ere he bad finished it, his genius 
burst forth in its most brilliant radiance. 
When he descanted on his own deformity, 
and determined, that, as his body was mis- 
shapen, his mind shonid ‘be made crook’d te 
answer it,” he evinced a passionate maligni- 
ty, which while it was applicable to the feel- 
ing of the moment, afforded a perfect key to 
the character of Richard. In the early part 
of the scene with Lady Anne there was, per- 
haps, too mach bluntness---too little of the 
tongue that could “ wheedle with the devil,” 
but, when he solicited on his knees---when 
he implored the lady to kill bim, and yet, 
by his vebement praises of her beauty, stay- 

her revengeful hand-—-his assumed cager- 
ness of feeling was so natural, that it might 
have deceived a far more suspicious being 
than Lady Anne. Nearly to the end of the 
third act, Richard is a courtier, painfully, 
but sedulously feeling his way to power--— 
dissembling with all—-making tools of all—- 
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even of those who deem themselves the be- 
loved of him, and who, as the chronicler and 
the dramatist have alike exhibited him, had 
no heart for kindly affections. The dream 
of ambition is at length realised. Heaven 
has ess of one brother---he has taken 
care of another---his protection has also been 
extended to his nephews---and he becomes 
King! In delivering the soliloquy, immedi- 
ately preceding the accomplishment of Rich- 
ards views, Mr. Macready was particalar- 
ly animated. Shakspeare has furnished the 
language of an ambitious mind, on the point 
of achieving its dearest object ; and Mr Ma- 
cready seemed to have caught a spark of the 
poet’s genius, and his manner to be a perfect 
exemplification of the poet’sidea, The inter- 
view with Tyrrel, immediately after the 
murder of the Princes, was alsoa most pow- 
erful scene. It has hitherto been perhaps 
neglected, because that which preceded, and 
that which was to follow it, have general!y 
engrossed the actor’s whole attention. Mr. 
Macready marked the rich, but neglected 

¢,---he seized it and he bas made it his 
own. The trembling breathless impatience 
with which he questions the agentof his 
crime-—the hysteric joy with which he learns 
that bis nephews are destroyed -—the warlike 
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spirit which inspires him, when, unprepared 
for such intelligence, he hears of Dorset’s de- 
fection, and Buckingham's rebellion, all 
these variations of passion and feeling were 
delineated with unusual fidelity, and cor- 
responding force. Thescenes of his march 
from London, and of Bosworth ficld; the tent 
scene, and from that to the end of the play, 
were very finely executed. It was a climax 
of vigour, rising ubimpaired to the last mo- 
ment; and sek were the spirit and enthusi- 
asm with which he entered into the part, that 
in the battle he appeared like a demon rag- 
ing for human blood, and almost endangered 
the safety of those who acted with him ;--- 
so bold and forcible a representation of the 
last struggles and death of Richard has pro- 
bably never been given on the stage: and it 
is from the most sincere, and impartial con- 
viction of the very superior merit ofthe en- 
tire performance, however faulty in some ve- 
ry trivial instances, that we unhesitatingly 
award it the first rank of eminence in that 
ine of characters, and give to it a decided 
preference to Mr. Kean’s personification of 
the same part, excellent as that gentleman’s 
representation is universally acknow ledged 
to be, and great as we still consider him. 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY—CIRCUMCISION, 


From Time's Telescope. 


ON this day is celebrated the Circum- 
cision of our Saviour, a rite of the 
Jewish law, first enjoined upon Abra- 
ham asa token of the covenant God 
made with him and his posterity. 

The institution of this festival may 
be traced to the sixth century at latest, 
a special office being provided for it by 
the Second Council of Tours. ‘T'he 
office of Circumcision was composed, 
for reasons, in some respects, similar to 
those for which the Homily was writ- 
ten. The Culends of January, or the 
beginning of the New Year, was a sta- 
ted annual Heathen festival, celebrated 
io the most gross and licentious manner. 
Even after the suppression of these idol- 
atrous rites by the emperors, men and 
women exchanged dresses, and maoy 
Irregularities took place at this season. 
By some, this festival is called the * Oc- 
tave of Christmas,’ but, by most persons, 
“New Year’s Day.’ At the commence- 
ment of the New Year, we rejoice with 
our friends, after having escaped the 
dangers that attend every season ; and 
congratulate each other by presents and 
wishes for tbe bappy continuance of 
that coarse, which the antients called 
Strenarum Commercium. The value 
of the gift is not so much an object, as 


the time and the civilities with which 
it is presented. 

The Romans, at this time, sent pre- 
sents of sweetineats, as dried figs,honey, 
&c. (strene), expres-ing a wish, that 
their friends might enjoy the sweets of 
the year, into which they had entered. 
A relic of this custom is still observed 
in the south of Scotland, where the 
sweelic-skon, a sort of plum-cake, con- 
stitutes the New Year's Gift. Among 
the northern nations, it was customary 
for subjects to present gilts to their sov- 
ereigns, which were called jolugia/ir, 
yule-gifts, 

An antient custom, yet retained in 
many places, wus once practised on New 
Year’s Eve ; young women went about 
with a wassail-bow! of spiced ale, and 
sung verses ag they went from door to 
door, ‘The composition was ale, nut- 
megs, sugar, toust, and roasted crabs or 
apples ; it was called Lamb's Wool. 
The antient phrases of quatling among 
the English (was-haile and drinc-heil) 
are synonymous with the * Come here’s 
to you,’ aod ‘ I'll pledge you,’ of the 
present day. In Gloucestershire, the 
wassailers still carry about a great bowl, 


dressed up with garlands and ribbons, 
and singing : 
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Wassail ! wassail ! all over the town, 
Our toast itis white, our ale it is brown 5 
Our bow! it is made of a maplin tree, 
We be good fellows all, I drink to thee. 


Here's to ----*, and to his right ear, 
God send our measter a happy new year; 
A happy new year as e’er he did see— 
With ny wassailing bow! I drink to thee. 


Here's to - -- -t, and to his right eye, 

God send our mistress a good Christmas pye : 
A good Christmas pye as e’erl! did see— 
With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee. 


* The name of some horse. 
+ Zhe name of another horse. 
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Here's to Filpailt, and tober long tail 

God send our measter us never may fail, 

Of a cup of good beer, I pray you draw near; 

And then you shail hear our jolly wassail. 

Be here any maids, I suppose here be some ; 

Sure they will not let young men standon the cold 
stone : 

Sing hey O maids, come trole back the pin, 

And the fairest maid in the house, let usall in. 

Come, butler, come bring us a bow! of the best ; 

I hope your soulin heaven will rest : 

But if you do bring us a bow! of the small, 

Then down fall butler, bow], and all. 


{ The name of acow. 


VARIETIES. 


From the London Magazines, November and December, 1819. 


HRE Every extraordinary improvements 

in the art of producing and multiplying 
impressions of engravings, have, during the 
pat menth, excited the attention of the sci- 
e.ufic public. One of themisan American 
invention ; the other is the contrivance of a 
Frenchman ; and the third is an application 
of the art of stereotyping, practised by seve- 
ral persons in London. We will endea- 
vour to convey to our readers a succinct 
view of the principles of each of these inven- 
tions, and at anearly period we arc promis- 
ed details, which we shall hasten to lay be- 
fore our readers :---The first of these interes- 
ting discoveries has been made by Mr. J acos 
Perkins, a scientific machinist of Philadel- 
phia, who, from his preeminent skill, has for 
some time past been employed by the Amer- 
ican Banks in the fabrication of notes, by 
means which baffle the feeble combinations 
offorgery. Itis the peculiar merit of Mr. 
Perkins’s notes, that they are capable of ex- 
hibiting the highest Reeteeton of the art of 
engraving ; while at the same time every 
impression, though millions of them may be 
required, isequaltoa proof. This appar- 
ently impossible condition has been overcome 
by the masterly combinations of Mr. Per- 
kins. His mode of proceeding is as follows : 
He first causes the subject to be engraved on 
a flat plate of soft steel, which, being duly 
hardened, 1s then capable of impressing a 
similar surface of soft steel in a cylindrical 
form. The cylinder inits turn being harden- 
ed, isthen capable of impressing other flat 
plates of soft steel, or copper-plates ; and 
one cylinder can thus multiply steel or cop- 
per plates, in any desirable number, equal in 
effect and delicacy to the first engraving. 
From these, of course, any aumber of im- 
pressions on paper may be taken, engl sim- 
tles of one another; and, if steel plates 
are used, they are all equal to proofs; or, if 
copper, they may he renewed as often as 
they begin to wear. The apparatus for 
transferring the impressions, as well as vari- 
ous apparatus for producing endless lines in 
beautiful scrolls, and for other purp ‘ses, all 
of American invention, are highly creditable 
to the genus and manufactures of the United 
States: but Mr. P. bas proved his fertility 
of contrivance, by inventing a machine for 
copper-piate printing, by wiuch he is ena- 
bled, with thirty-~1x plates and the labour of 
four men, to produce ene hundred and eight 


impressions ina minute; six thousand in am 
hour ; and sixty thousand in a working day. 
This machine consists of a wheel of four feet 
diameter, on the periphery of which he fixes 
thirty-six plates ; and then, by supplying an 
endless ree) of patent paper, which is made 
to descend between the plates on the surface 
ofthe wheel, and a suitable apparatus for 
inking the plates as they pass round, in 
the manner of CowPer’sprinting-machine 
and of calico-printing, he is enabled to take 
good impressions in the above surprising 
numbers. Mr. Pergins, with his partner, 
Mr. FatrMan, an able engraver on steel, are 
at present engaged in submitting specimens 
to the Bank committee, before whom a com- 

etition exists between these gentlemen 

lessrs, APPLEGARTA and Cowper, and 
some other artists and mechanists, the fall 
development of which will afford curious 
matter for the history of the arts.* The se- 
cond discovery to which we allude, is that of 
a French artst. who, by employing an elas- 
tic plate, on which to take an impression, 
and then stretching the plate, is enabled to 
retake another impression from the expanded 
figure, from which second impres-ion he then 
prints impressions of an enlarged size, car- 
responding live for line with an orginal small 
engraving, Inthe way inwhich this discov- 
ery was first announced, the public were led 
to suppose that areality existed in the art of 
conjuring, and thata power was discovered 
of taking great and small impressions from the 
same plate onthe same substance. Thetime, 
however, is arrived, when conjuring in me- 
chanics, as well as in philosophy, mu-« be 
abandoned, in spite of the force of prejudice 
with which men called learned still cling to 
their darlings,---attraction, gravitation, affio- 
ity, repulsion, &c. &c. The third invention 
to which we have alluded, is a variation of 
the art of stereotvping. It is found to be 

racticable, so commensurate are the qual- 
ities of plasticity aod cohesion of certain 
atoms, that the same materials which afford a 
matrix of pages of types, are also suffi iently 
delicate to produce a bay-relief of a copper- 


* In a future Number, we hope to be enabled to 
Jay before our readcrs, a notice of some philosophi- 
cal discoveries of Mr. Perkins, which will disturb 
many favourite dogmas laid down inthe schvois of 
Europe ; and taught as axioms, from which to dis 
emt has been treated as unbearable hurcsy. 
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plate, from which impressions can be cast and 
re-cast, capable of being worked at a priut- 
ing-press, and of producing fair impressions 
on paper of the original design. For this 
improvement the public are indebted to 
Messrs. Applegarth aud Cowper; but it is 
practised by other persons in considerable 
perfection ; andseems likely to be useful, in 
augmenting the graphic illustrations of books, 
without increaing their cost.--- Mun.Ma. Dec. 
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Revolutionary Coincidences.----1. Harrisoa, 
a fanitical preacher, executed at Tybarn 
for high treason, in the reign of Charles the 
Second, 

2. Burdett ‘Sir Thomas) arrested for high 
treason in the reign of I.dward the Fourth, 

3. Cochrane (Sir John) arrested for bigh 
treason in the reign of W.tham the Third. 

4. Cobbet,a regicide and robber, turned 
soldier and hecamea colonel, executed for 
ae treasouin the reign of Charles the Sec- 
ond. 

5. Wolseley (Sir Charles) a reforming pa- 
ritan aud revolutionist, who headed a depu- 
tatvion to offer to Cromwell the crown. 

6 Cartwright, a pur-tanical reformer, 
punished by the Star Chamber, fora libel 
called ** New Discipline.” 


Revolutionary  Indications.---1. Women 
were organized by Weishault, the German 
revolutionist,into clubs similar to those of 
Blackburn, Stockport, &c.—--See Burrel and 
Robinson. 

2. Women took part in the revolutionary 
mobs inthe time of Charlesthe First, as at 
the commencement of the French Revolution 
and at Manchester.--See Lord Clarendon's 
Rebellion. 

3. Weishault, blasphemously and falsely 
cited the name of our Saviour as a reforiner 
and preacher of political «quality. So docs 
the editor of anotorion< Sunday paper. So 
do female reformers in their address to the 
ladiesof England. So do Waddington and 
all the Spenceans. 

4. Seditious works were printed and di:- 
tributed among the poor gratis, by Voltaire’s 
secret academy and WelsphasptsIluininant. 


CHARLES LENOX, DUKE OF RICH- 


MOND. 

This nobleman was the son of Lord George 
Lenox, second brother of tie late duke. He 
was horn in 1764: and, after having tinished 
his studies, entered iato the army, iw which 
he wis promoted ‘na most rapid manner to 
be captain of a company in the Coldstream 
regiment of guards, then commanded by his 
Royal H. the Duneof York. By this pro- 
motion heacqured the rark of lteutenant- 
colonel in the army. Tn 1789 he was promo- 
ted tothat of colonel, and has since passed 
threugh the interinediate ranks, cl in 1&i4, 
he attoined that of full general. On the 
death of his father, he became presumptive- 
heir to the Duke of Richmond, 

While in tae guards, a dsspute arose he- 
tween him and the Duke of York, in which 
Ins Royal Higuness appears to have said, 
that Colonel Lenox bad heard words «poken 
that so geutlemas ougnit to put up with. 
Col. Lenox recuested from his R. H. to kifow 
what words trey were: but this bemg on the 
parade, he ordered him tohis post. Atter 


the parade was over, he sent for Col. Lenox 
to the orderly room, and told b m, he claim- 
ed no protection from his rank as a prince, 
or as commanding officer, but was ready to 
give the colonel the sausfactien ofa gentle- 
man. Col. Lenox therefore called on the 
Dune to co..tradict the report; but, he de- 
clining, 2 meeting was requested. which took 
place the 26th of May on Wimbledon Com- 
mous the coloncl tired, but only grazed the 
curl of the Duke’s hair: his Reyal Highness 
declined fiiing ; and thus the aflair ended ag 
far as respects the Duke of York. But at 
that time, parties rau igh: and a Mr. Swift 
an Trish bacrister, pudlished a pan ada in 
which he threw some reflexions on Mr. Len- 
on, who called on Mr. Swift tor satisfaction, 
and ameeting took place near Uxbridge : 
Lenox ticed first byazreement, and w -unded 
his antagonist to the bovy. — Un 1693 he mar- 
ried Lady C. Gordon, daughter of the Duke 
of Gordon, and by ber has left a most owmer- 
rous faintly. By the death of his uncle, he 
succeeded to the dakedomm, and a clear estate 
of IR.00UL a year ertalled on the title. He 
may be said to have succeeded to three titles, 
Duke of Richiond to tngland, of Leaox in 
Scotland, and of Aubiguy in France, 

He was,inLsUs,appoi ted lord-leutenant of 
Ireland, where he continued nearly six 
years. In this situation, bis convivial talents 
greatly recommended bim to the nubiliry and 
people of Ireland. But although the salary 
of lord-lieutena tis sery large,we donot be- 
lieve his Grace made any add-tion to lis for- 
tune; as be found it necessary, ou his return, 
from prudential motives, to retire and live at 
Brussels on a plan of economy. From this 
retirement he was recalled to tabe the post 
of Governor-General of the British Colomes 
in North America, with a very large salary 5; 
aod was also allowed to take out with him, as 
Lieatenant-Governor of one of the Canadas, 
hts son-in-law, Sir C. Maitland. In this gov- 
ernment, he became very popular, and con- 
tinned in it until bis death, 

An official dispatch from Charles Cam- 
bridge, e-q. contains the following melan- 
choly detail of particulars, After mention- 
ing the tour which his Grace had taken, for 
tie purpuse of investigating the actnal state 
of the province, and other particulars, the 
letter proceeds thus: “On the 23d August, 
the duke dined with a detachment of officers 
stationed at Pesta 3 and itwas only on the 
93th that the first symptoms of that cruel dis- 
order presented themselves, which only three 
days afterwards, terminated indeath. Early 
on that morning, his valet found his Grace 
alarmed at the appearance of some trees, 
which were near a window where he slept, 
and which he insisted were people looking 
in; and shortly afte: wards, when a basin of 
witer was presented to him, he exhibited 
evident abhorrence at the sight of it; and, on 
several other occasions on that day and on 
the 26th, the same symptoms were but too 
obvious wheneverany liquid was presented, 
and which, it now appeared, his Grace par- 
took of with extreme reluctance. On this 
day at dinner, he had requested Lieutenant- 
colonvi Cockhurne to take wine with him ¢ 
but his Grace had no sooner lifted the liquid 
to his lips, than, unable to controul the vio- 
lenée of his disease, he replaced the glass on 
the table, observing, * Now, is not. this 
excessively ridiculous 2---Well, PU take it 
when I dou't think of it.” The same evening 
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ap assistant-surgeon, the only one in the vi- 
Cioity, was sent for, who bled him: and his 
excellency found apparently so much relief 
from it, that he rose early the next morning, 
and proposed walking through Richmond- 
woodto the new settlement of that name. 
He had, iu his progress tnrouzh the wood, 
started off, at heariuga dog bark, and was 
with difficulty overtaken ; and, on the par- 
ty’s arnival at tne skirts of the wood, at the 
sight of some stagnaut water, his Grace hasti- 
ly leaped over a fence, and rushed into an 
adjoining bara, whither his dismayed com- 
panions eagerly tollowed him. The parox- 
ysm of his disorder was now atits height. It 
was almosta miracle that he did not die ia 
the barn. He was with difficulty removedtoa 
miserable hovel inthe neighbourhood: and 

carly in the morning of the 98th, the Duke of 
Richmond expired inthe arms ofa faithful 
Swiss, who had never quitted bis beloved 
master for a moment. hilst in this misera- 
ble log-hut reason occasionally resumed her 
empire; and his Grace secordinely availed 
himself of these lucid intervals to address a 
letterto Lady Mary Lenox; io which he re- 
minded her that a favourite dog, belonging 
to the household, being ion a room at the Cas- 
tle of St. Louis, at atime (five mooths before) 
when the duke, shaving, cut his chin, the do. 

was lifted up in order to lick the wound, 
when the animal bit his chin. The recollection 
of this circumstance gave him but too sure a 
presentiment(the dog having subsequently run 
mad) of his approaching tate; therefore, in 
his letter to Lady Mary, he expressed lis 
conviction (which indeed appears an irresist- 
ible conclusion) that his disorder was lrydro- 
phobia. His Grace recommended the line 
of conduct to he observed by his children, in 
the painful situation in which they would be 
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placed at bis death : and, it is said, requested 
to be buried in Quebec on the ramparts, like 
a soldier, there to remain. His Grace’s suf- 
ferings were extreme ; yet his mind soared 
above agony. He directed Colonel Cock- 
burne not to attendto his orders any longer ; 
‘* For you see,” said the great man,“‘the state 
I am reduced to;” and, during a paroxysm 
of pain, he exclaimed, “ For shame, Rich- 
mond: shame, Charles Lenox: bear your 
sufferings like a man!” 
eo 


SAGACITY OF A BEAR. 
A bear which had stolen a sheep, be- 


ing closely pursued by several dogs, 
prompuy resorted to a most ingenious 
expedient. He tore the sheep in pieces, 
and threw the dogs one of the binder 
legs ; and while they were partaking of 
this repast, had full time to escape. 
This fact is formally certified, by a 
game-keeper io ‘I'ransylvania, where 
there are a great many bears. The most 
remarkable circumstance was, that from 
that time the dogs would never attack 
any of these animals, but on the contra- 
ry, received them in the most friendly 
manner, as ifthey expected a dinner. 
The owner of the flock was obliged to 
have the dogs shot, that he might not 
have those hungry guests always about 
him. German Paper. 


—— 


POETRY. 


——— 
From the English Magazincs, December 1819, 


THE BELVIDERE APOLLO.* 


A PRIZE POEM, BY THE AUTHOR OF THE POP- 
ULAR TRAGEDY OF “ FAZI0.”” 


HEAP? ye the arrow hurtle in the sky ? 
Heard ye the dragon monster's deathful cry ? 
In settled majesty of fevce disdain, 
Proud of his might, yet scornful of the slain, 
The heavenly Areher stands—no haman birth, 
No perishable denizen of earth ; 
Youth blooms immortal in his beardless face 
A God instrength, with more than od -like grace ? 
All, all divine—no struggling muscle glows, 
Thro’ heaving vein no mantling life-blood flows, 
But animate with deity alone, 
In death!ess glory lives the breathing stone. 
Bright kindling with a conqueror’s stern delight, 
His keen eye tracks the arrow’s fateful flight ; 
Barns his indignant cheek with vengeful firc, 
And his lip quivers with insulting ire : 
Firm fixed his tread, yet light as when on high 
He waiks th’ impalpable and pathiess sky : 
The rich luxuriance of his hair, confin'd 
In grac ful ringlets, wantons on the wind, 


* The Apollo is in the act of watching the 
arrow with which he slew the serpent Python. 


That lifts in sport his mantle’s drooping fold, 
Proud to display that form of faulticss mould. 

Mighty Ephesian !¢ with aneagle’s flight 
Thy proud sou! mounted thro’ the field of light, 
View'd the bright conclave of Heaven's blest abode, 
And the cold marble leapt to life a God : 
Contagious awe thro’ breathless myriads ran, 
And nations bow’d before the work of man. 
For mild he seem’d as in Elysian bowers, 
Wasting in careless case the joyous hours ; 
Haughty. as bards have sung, with princely sway 
Curbing the fierce filame-breathing steeds of day ; 
Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
By holy maid on Delphi's haunted steep, 
Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove, 
Too fair to worship, too divine to love. 

Yet on that form in wild delirious trance 
With more than rev’rence gaz'd the Maid of France. 
Day after day the love-ssck dreamer stood 
With him alone, nor thought it solitude ; 
Tocherish grief, her last, her dearest care, 
Her one fond hope—to perish or despair. 
Oft as the shifting light her sight beguil’d 
Blushing she shrunk, and thought the marble smil’d . 
Oft breathless list’ning beard, or seem'd to hear, 
A voice of music melt upon her ear. 


+ Agasias of Ephesus. 
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Slowly she wan’d, and eold and senseless grown, 
Clos’d her dim eyes, herself benumb'd to stone. 
¥et love in death a sickly strength supplied, 
Once more she gazed, then feebly smil'd and died.} 
HENRY HART MILMAN. 
Brazennose College, Oxford. 


——ine. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


TO NEA. 


W ELL—peace to that heart tho’ another’s it be, 

And health to that cheek, tho’ it blooms not 
for ive ! 

To-morrow I sail for those cinnamon groves, 

Where nightly the ghost of the Carribee roves ; 

And far from thine eye perhaps I may yet, 

Its seduction forgive, and its splendor forget. 

Farewell to Bermuda ! and long may the bloom 

Of the olive and citron its vallies perfume, 

May Spring to eternity hallow the shade 

Where Ariel has warbled and Waller bas stray’d. 

And thou, when at dawn thou may'‘st happen to 
roam 

Thro’ the lime-covered alleys which lead: to thy 
heme, 

Where oft when the dance and the revel were done, 

And the stars were beginning to fade in the sun, 

I have led thee along, and told by the way 

What my heartali the night had been burning to 
say, 

Ob ! think of the past, give a sigh to those times, 

And a blessing for me to that alley of limes! 

THOMAS MOORE. 
NS ead 


WINTER. 


APHOUSK now no more the musing ear 
Delights tolisten to the breeze 
That lingers o’er the greenwood shade, 
I love thee, Winter! well. 


Sweet are the harmonies of Spring, 

Sweet is the Summer's evening gale, 

Pleasant the Autumnal winds that shake 
The many-coloured grove ; 


And pleasant to the sobered soul 

The silence ofa wintery scene, 

When Nature shrouds her in her trance, 
In deep tranquillity. 


Not undelightful now to roam 
The wild-heath sparkling on the sight ; 
Not undelightful now to pace 

The forest’s ampie rounds ; 


Aud see the spangied branches shine, 

Aud snatch the moss of many a hue 

That varies the oid tree’s brown bark, 
‘ Or o'er the grey stone spreads. 


The elustered berries c'aim the eye, 
O'er the bright holly’s gay green leaves ; 
The ivy round the leafless oak 

Claspe its full foliage close. 


ROBERT SOUTREY. 
A ere ne, 


{ The foregoing fact is relatedin the work 
of Mons. Pinel sur U Insanite. 
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THE CARRIER’S ADDRESS 


TO THE 
PATRONS OF THE ATHENEUM. 


Lone on the midnight stecp, end all aghast, 
The dark way-faring stranger breathless toils, 
And, often falling, clinbs against the blast. 
THOMSON. 
ree sced-time has past, and the harvest is o’er ; 
The voice of the reaper is mute in the dale 
The horn of the huntsman awakes no more 
The silver-ton’d echo that sleeps in the vale ; 
‘The blushes of Spring have long faded away, 
Her evergreen laurels hang frozen around ;—~ 
The ** last rose of Summer” has sunk to decay, 
And Autumn’s grey foliage lies mix‘d with the ground. 
The call of the sky-lark new ceases to hail 
And greet with hia whistle the morning's first ray ; 
No longer the ring-dove is hear! to hewai! ; 
And pour forth her grief in her heart-broken lay. 
Now stalks in his hunger the wolfon the hill, 
His howl o’er the mountain is hollow and long ; 
The ow] from ber darkness sereams dreary aud shrill, 
And hoots thro’ the disart her desolate song. 
Hark ! thro’ the deep forest the woodeutter's stroke !— 
The glens and the lowlands redou ble the blow, 
And, lo! the proud maple and fast-rooted oak 
Like overthrown giants lic prostrate below ! 
In his ice-crusted Car with hailstones emboss‘d, 
Lo! WINTER has harness‘ his silver-shod steeds ; 
The storm-beaten Monarch, bespangied with frost, 
Up the slopes of the north triumphantly speeds :— 
His lances are flying al! polish'd and bare, 
Their wing o'er the ridges is cager and swift -- 
And oft as his arrows entangle the air, 
The ARCHER is seen in the terrible drift ! 
The Demon now rides in bis hurricane wrath, 
Is bending his bow in the strength of his might ; 
Lo ! tempest and shipwreek are yok'd in the path 
On the right and the left of bis meteor flight! 
Begot in the whiff of bis mcreiless blast, 
The whirlwinds contending in rivalry fly ; 
‘The petrified waveller, benumb'd and aghast, 
Asks sheltcr in vain of the pitiless sky. 
As the flakes in dark volumes confusedly roll, 
A feeble petition is wrung from bis heart ; 
His home and his children all rush on his soul, 
And strike thro’ bis briast like an icicle dart ! 
The mists as they thicken and smother the air, 
Bewilder his footsteps, and madden his brain ; 
Distracted and dizzy, he sinks in despair, 
And fainting, he cries out for succour in vain. 
Ensnar'd in the picfall, no longer be tries, 
With bosom unshrouded, and uncover'd head ; 
Outstreteb'd and unpillow’d behold where he lies ; 
The night-winds his requiem, the snow-drift his bed / 
How happy is he, who in safety within 
Above and below hears the storm beat about ;— 
He heaps on his fuel, nor fears the dread din 
That clamours defiance v1: thn ateus without. 
In vain thro’ is casements the w intry-winls roar, 
Regardless around him the temnpests descend :— 
Ip vain on his roof th: tig torrent shall pour, 
And rush in a deluge his shelter to rend ! 
But lo! up bis knee, each in tum for the kiss, 
In playful contention his little ones try 5 
Behold! what a sunshi:ic of fatherly bliss 
Ulusines his features, and lightens his eyg ! 
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Now may he forget not the houseless and poor, 
Bat think on the wretches of want and of woe 5 
Now may he forget not what numbets endure, 

Unfed and bare-headed, the cold and the snow ! 

And now, gentle PAT RON, the Carrier would fain’ 
His pittance too crave from yur bountiful store ; } 
Let not /is petition be offered in vain 
O turn Aim not empty «way from your door ; 
Remember how often for you he contends 
With wiuter’s rough edges and sharp-pointed sleet ; 


London Literury and Philosophical Intelligence, Dec. 1819. 
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Remember how often exhausted be bends 

With suow-stiffen'd fingers, and frost-bitten feet ! 
Shall be. gentle Patron, with hope in bis beart, 
Shall he be forgutten, unniinded apply ? 

Shall he from your threshold desponding depart, 
Return unrewarded, unnoticed pass by 2 

* © never !” methinks as the boon you extend, 

“ Onever !” methinks you conscntingly say 5 

* O never anheeded Ais foot shall deseend, 


Or jx13s from my door wurequited away.” 
Boston, January 1, 1820. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


eer 


Fifty-nine editions of the Scriptures, con- 
sisting of 270,00) copies, are now printing by 
the Bible Suciety. 

Accounts, we understand, have been at 
length received of the expedition, consisting 
of the Hecla and Griper, now on a voyage of 
Discovery to the North Pole. It had pro- 
ceeded as faras the 86th degree of latitude, 
which is we believe,as faras Captain Ross 
-was able to penetrate. In Buaffin's Bay they 
had fallen in with an immense mass of ice, 
which appeared to be formed upon a solid 
rock inthe Bay. The seaon the noithern 
side of this huge mass presented the singular 
appearance of a lake perfectly free from 
ice. Suchof the native inhabitants of those 
regions as they had met, did not appear to 
have ever seen or heard of the former expe- 
dition under Captain Ross. It seemed to he 
the opinion of the present voyagers, that 
there is no passage out of Baffiu’s Bay. 


NEW WORKS. 


Ivanhoe, a romance, by the Author of 
“Waverley,” in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

The Monastery, by the same Author, it is 
said, will speedily make its appearance in 
Paternoster-row. 

Illustrations of the Novels and Tales of the 
Author of “ Waverly.” In Twelve Prints, 
after Original Designs by William Allan, 
and engraved in the first style of the Art. 

Tales, by “The Author of Bertram,” &c. 
4 vols 12mo. 

The concluding volame of Dr. Clark’s 
northern travels, containing a description of 
St. Petersburgh, during the tyranny of the 
Emperor Paul. 

Inour last, we announced Ivanhoe and 
the Monastery, by the author of Waverly. 
A London bookseller, Mr. Fearman, has 
since announceda third work, by the same 
author, under the title of ‘* Pontefract Cas- 
tle.”” Thisannouncement,in which wesee 
nothing remarkable, considering the charac- 
ter of our modern Proteus, has occasioned a 
literary war, between Mr Fearman and the 
Regent’s bookseller, for Scodand. 

Memoirs of the Life of the late Richard 
Lovel Edgeworth, esq. are aunounced, being 

rtly written by himself, and continued by 

is Daughter, Marta Eoceworta, in 2 vols, 

A Second Series of Peter's Letters to his 
Kinsfolk, in three volumes, is preparing for 
publication. 

Memoirs of the Life of John Wesley, the 
founder of the English Methodists, hy Ro- 
BERT SoUTHEY, esq. in two volumes octavo, 
illustrated by portraits of Wesley and Whit- 
field, will appear in a few days. 


Several new periodical works are, as us- 
ual, announced at the commencement of the 
new year; among which, two claim for title 
the London Magazine aud another the empha- 
tic one of Christian. When we commenced 
our labours, there were but 3 works of ana- 
logous pretensions 3 and, though there now 
are nearly thirty, yet Compari-on and rival- 
itl have never proved injurious to us. 

‘he manuscript of the tragedy of Louis 
1X., a new and successful tragedy just 
brought out at Parts, has been purchased for 
4h) franks by a bookseller of Paris. IpAt- 

enie en Aulide, never produced so much to 

its lustrious author 3 and yet we are told that 

this isthe dron, not the golden age, of poetry ! 
POETRY PUBLISTIED. 

The George:da ; by ’.de Paulo Medina. 

The Aueustan Chief,a Poem 3 dedicated 
tothe Liverymen of London. By Geoffrey 
Sinelifungus, esq. 

Almagro, a Poem, ir five Cantos. 

Wallace’s Invocation to Bruce,a Poem, 
By Mrs. Hemans. 4to. 

Tle Tour of Dr Syntax through London ; 
or, the Pléasyres and Miseries of the Metro- 
polis,a Poem. &vo. eight parts. 

The Fudger Fudged : or the deviland T**¥y 
M***e, By the Author of New Bath Guide. 
A Satirical Poem, w'to thustrative Notes, 
on a modern Bard not wore remarkabir for 
bis talents than occasionally for bis gross wnis- 
application of them. 

* A& ballad singer, who had long 

Strumm’d many a vile lascivious song, 

Such as Buea youth entice 

To foliow in the paths of Vice, 

Worn out, and impotent become, 

Beats as he can Sedition’s drum— 

To feed his appetite for evil, 

And gratify his patron Deval.” 

NOVELS. 

Varieties in Woman. 3 vols. 

The History of Litle Bob, with Memoirs 
of the Camelford Family. By Mrs. Tavior. 

Forman, a Tale. 3 vols. 

The Munster Cottage Bry, a Tale. Sy 
Maara Rearwa Rocar. 4 vols. 

Earl Osric 3 or, the Legend of Rosamoud, 
a Romance. By Mrs. Isaacs. 4 vels. 

Eveleen Mountjoy, or Views of Life; by 
Mrs. Robert Moore. 4 vols. 

Avy thing but what you can expect; by 
Jane Harvey. 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Highlander ; a Tale of my Landlady. 
9 vols. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. UX. of the Journal of New Voyages 
and Travels: containing Dumort’s Narrative 
of thirty-four years’ slavery in Africa 3 Pot- 
tinger’s Shipw:eck on the Western Coast of 
the RedSea; Burckhardt’s Travelsin Egypt, 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 15, 1820. 


GUILT ; OR, THE ANNIVERSARY. 
(A Tragedy, from the German ef Adolphus Miillner, &c.) 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


§ ieee best German critics of the pres- 
ent day'seem to be agreed in think- 
ing very poorly of their own dramatic 
literature.. They are proud indeed, as 
they ought to be, of a few masterly 
pieces in which the intellectual subtlety 
of Lessing—the uncontrollable fire and 
energy of Schiller—and the matchless 
union of reason and passion which cha- 
racterizes the genius of their Goethe, 
have been abundantly displayed. But 
they complain, with justice, that ao one 
of these great men has given them such 
a oumber of fine works, composed upon 
one set of principles, and in one form, 
as might furnish any thing like a model 
for the erection of a true national litera- 
tare of the drama. Each of them ap- 
pears, throughout the whole of his dra- 
matic career, to have been perpetually 
engaged in the search of some great idea 
or principle which might comprebend 
within itself the two elements of novelty 
and dignity in such a manner as might 
render it worthy of lying at the root of 
@ great superstructure destined to con- 
vey to the most distant times an ade- 
quate expression of the genius of Ger- 
man thought and German feeling. It 
may bedoubted whether this search has 
been in any one instance successfu!ly 
terminated by any of the three powerful 
writers we have named—and itis quite 
eertain that ifsuch were thecase,no oneof 
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themselves was ever quitesatisfied that it 
actual!y wasso. Of all Lessing’s dramatic 
works, the Nathan the Wise is the only 
one which is now talked of in Germany 
as quite worthy of his genius ; but, ia 
truth, that singular production has very 
slender claims to the character of a pro- 
per drama. It is rather a philosophical 
romance, composed in a dramatic form 
—and as a romance, it is certainly one 
of the very best, both in conception and 
execution,to be found in the whole body 
of European literature. There was 
something exquisitely happy in the idea 
of choosing for the exhibition of a pic- 
ture of the various characters of men as 
modified by the nature of their religious 
creeds, that fine period when men of so 
many different persuasions came togeth- 
er under the influence of the most op- 
posite, and yet the most noble feelings, 
to rival each other in all the heroism of 
devotion and chivalry beneath the in- 
spiring sky of Paiestine. he very 
name of Saladin, too, who ia the true 
hero of the piece, possesses a charm be 
yond which nothing could be desired. 
It isa thousand and a thousand pities 
that all the beautiful imagery and pas 
sion of the scene and the poet should 
have heen chilled by the coldness of 
those tenets, the propagation of which 
was the real object of the whole piece— 
but this very detect renders it less a mat- 
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ter of regret that the form of the piece, 
as a work of art,should have been such 
as it is—and that, therefore, the master- 
piece of Lessing should have failed to 
be a German tragedy. In like manner, 
the greatest of all Goethe's works, tbe 
Faustus, although it exhibits, in the 
highest degree, almost every power ne- 
cessary forthe construction of pertect 
dramatic poetry, 1s, after all, a mere 
sketch, or ratber a mere fragment of a 
mystical romance. The pcet himself 
never dreamt of its being brought upoa 
the stage—and, indeed, without the 
magic rod of Faustus himself, it would 
be utterly impossible to bring even any 
two or three consecutive scenes of it 
upon any theatre in the world. But 
Goethe has made many attempts to pro- 
‘duce true acting dramas—he hus tried 
every thing from pure imitation of the 
highest Greek tragedy in his Iphigenia, 
down to the almost prosaic delineation 
of domestic manners in his Stella and 
Ciavigo—and at last he seems to have 
given up the attempt partly from total 
dissatisfaction with the result of his owao 
endeavours, and partly, no doubt, from 
observing the much more triumphant 
effect produced upon the public mind 
by those almost boyish works which 
first made known the name of Schiller. 
That fiery genius, however,was destined 
to prove, in the end, nothing more suc- 
cessful than his great master and rival, 
He has produced no works more per- 
fect or satisfactory in form thanGoethe’s 
—and while neither the Wallenstein, 
nor the William Tell, nor the Mary 
Stuart, can be placed ahove the Egmont 
—nor the Bride of Messina above the 
Iphigenia—it must be confessed, that 
among the whole creations of his genius, 
he has left nothing that can sustain, for 
richness of invention, for purity and va-- 
riety and strength of language, any com- 
parison with the Faustus. By that most 
untranslateable of all works, we think 
the great problem has been effectually 
solved,and for the first time—of the pos- 
sibility of possessing and exercising even 
in immediate juxtaposition, nay, almost 
in perpetual interfusion with each other, 
the utmost powers both of clear specu- 
lative understanding and mysterious su- 
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perstitious enthusiasm. If any man 
living can give anything likea trans- 
lation of it, it must be Coleridge—but 
witb all bis majestic dreems of imagin- 
ation, and all his sway of sweet aod 
awful oumbers, we fear even he would 
fail to do for Faustus the half of what 
he has done for Wallenstein. 

Since the death of Schiller, and si- 
lence of Goethe, the German drama does 
not seem to have produced any thing 
worthy of being named along with their 
master-pieces, Imitation is more a 
passion among the modern German 
writers than even among our own—and, 
in general, it may he said, that the stages 
of Vienna, Berlin, and Weimar have 
been supplied with little more than cari- 
cature regenerations of The Robbers 
and the Gotz of Berlichingen, and sulk 
more offensive, because more tame, 
stale, and spiritless copies of the more 
sustained and regular productions of 
the same mighty hands. There is much 
genius, no doubt, and much fine passion 
in some of Henry Collin’s plays, parti- 
cularly, we think, his Conolanus, which 
bears reading after Shakspeare’s a thou- 
sand times better than Voltaire’s Brutus 
does after theJuliusCasar ; but that poet 
wanted both originality of invention and 
command of expression to be a founder 
of any thing, far less to be a founder 
where such men as bis great predecessors 
had failed. As yet the chasm remains 
unfilled—tbut after the extracts we are 
about to lay before them, our readers 
may, perhaps, be inclined to hope, that 
the rising genins of Adolphus Milner 
may be destined, if wisely directed by 
himself, and sustained by the favour of 
his countrymen, to do much for the re- 
moval of the reproach, What would 
we not give to see such a genius among 
ourselves bestowing all the fine and free 
energies of his youth upon our own dra- 
ma. It is true we have not so much to 
wish for in this department as tbe Ger 
mans, but then, we also would indeed 
have high hopes, and he that might ful- 
fil them, would indeed have high ho- 
nours, 

This tragedy, which is the first dra- 
matic piece of regular length and con- 
struction that has proceeded from its 
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author, produced a most powerful im- 
ie when brought forward on the 

leona stage, and continued during 
many weeks to form the chief subject of 
conversation among the highly elegant 
and cultivated audience of thatcity. It 
has since been acted with distinguished 
success On alinost all the other stages of 
Germany, and has, in fact, already taken 
a place quite superior to that of any 
drama written for many years in the lan- 
guage of that country. ‘I‘here are many 
mioor excellences which have had their 
share in creating so speedily for the 
piece this high distinction; but the main 
cause of it must, without a!l doubt, be 
sought in the profoundness of those 
views of Man and his whole destiny, 
which have been embodied by the author 
in his. performance—views which were 
never before perhaps embodied in any 
German drama with so much consistent 
and upiforin seriousness of thought, pur- 
pose, and expression, but of which scat- 
tered traces may be found in not a few 
of their most favourite pieces, formed 
on the Greek model, and in which those 
who are acquainted with their litera- 
ture in many of its other branches, will 
see abundant reason for supposing there 
is much to harmonize with the prevail- 
ing spirit of German thought and phi- 
losophy. The interest of this tragedy 
is deep—it grapples with, and reveals, 
so far as they can be revealed, many of 
the most hidden mysteries of the human 
soal. The elements of feeling, of which 
it chiefly makes use, are indeed simple 
elements, unperplexed in the main with 
any sophistical or phantastic intermix- 
tures, and undisguised by any considera- 
ble crowding together of events, inci- 
dents, and personages. But the sim- 
plicity, both of the story itseif, and of 
the passions which it developes, does 
not diminish, but very greatly increase 
the effect of the whole drama. There is 
enough to satisfy both the eye and the 
Imagination, and surely there is more 
than enough to awaken trains of reflec- 
tion that must be lasting, because they 
are essentially inexhaustible. The no- 
bility of mao, when he falls a free-will 
off-ring to his virtue ;—his poverty, his 
Misery, when be has sinned against the 
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voice of conscience, and feels himself 
theaceforth to bg a cast-away, a limb 
dissevered by unworthiness from the 
harinonious whole of nature ;— these 
are the great and beautiful ideas which 
this poet has undertaken to illustrate, by 
his living picture of the workings aod 
the fortunes of humanity. On that pic- 
tureno man can look with unconcern, 
for who is he that is so pure and so hap- 
py as to find nothing in such a picture 
that reflects back some faint image of 
what has passed within himself? The 
thoughts that he scarcely dare avow to 
himself have ever passed across his 
mind—the feelings that have been smo- 
thered—the passions that have beea 
strangled in their evil birth—all these 
are forced back upon his memory ; and 
in reading the tragedy of Guitt, every 
man must coofess to his own soul, tbat 
io much be has been guilty. 

The greatest beauty io Miillner’s 
management of his fable, lies in the skil- 
ful and yet perfectly natural manner in 
which be has contrived to exhibit guilt 
in the fulness of its misery—without so 
far disgusting us with his guilty hero, as 
to take from us any part of that lively 
interest with which fortunes so strange 
as his are, are formed to be regarded. 
lo this respect there is no play in the 
world, except only Macbeth, that seems 
to us so fully to satisfy the mind of the 
reader or the spectator, In the Bride 
of Messina, indeed, there is much of the 
same merit ; but the defect of harmony 
in the whole tone of feeling and lan- 
guage in that powerful tragedy is sufti- 
cient to counteract, in no slight degree, 
the deep impression its catastrophe 
might otherwise have been fitted to cre- 
ate. Impertectly, notwithstanding, as 
the moral of that tragedy is brought out 
by the personages of the fable them- 
selves—it 13 nobly expressed by the 
chorus in its conclusion ; and, in truth, 
those sublime words (not easily to be 
rendered) might have formed, with equal 
propriety, the conclusion of Miuiluer’s 
traredy, or of Schiller’s, 

Das leben ist der guter hochstes nich, 

Der Wel grosstes aber ist DIE scHULD. 

Avother great excellence is the au- 
thor’s use of the idea of Destiny—the 
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manner in which he has presented that 
idea throughout, with all its power and 
mystery, and yet without compromising 
1a any degree the entire freedom and re- 
sponsibility of the agent. His hero, 
Hugo, is brought before us as one con- 
cerning whom evil action and miserable 
fortune had been foreboded and pre- 
dicted even before his birth; and yet, 
with such truth and power bas he given 
back the image of our mysterious life, 
that this circumstance does not clash 
with any of our natural feelings con- 
cerning the proprieties of retribution— 
and we see, that however much of his 
life may have been foreknown, he was 
yet master of that life, and the sole arti- 
ficer of all its issues. In poetry, which 
18 itself the reflection of life, through a 
medium that both beautifies and mag- 
nifies that which it reflects—above all, 
in such noble poetry as that of Miillner 
—we are not astonished, that more of 
the hidden mysteries of life should be 
seea, than in ordinary life, as we our- 
selves contemplate it,—any more than 
that the palpable features of actual life 
should be exhibited in such poetry with 
new freshness and energy of colour and 
of tone. It is only as if the poet were 
permitted to have some glimpses of that 
prescience which we know does exist, 
and amidst our admiration of his genius 
Io its other workings, we scarcely per- 
mit ourselves to question the possibility 
of such things being granted to one so 
gifted asheis. It is possible, without 
making any use of this awful idea, to 
represent, with abundant power and 
energy, some single tragical event, some 
one unhappy accident in one man’s 
life ; but without its use it appears to 
us to be quite impossible to unfold a 
complete panorama of all that inextri- 
cably mingled, and indissolubly con- 
nected progress of thoughts and actions 
in which alone the true and entire trage- 
dy of any man’s history can be revealed, 

The mother of this Hugo, a Spanish 
lady, being alarmed by some dark 
words of a gy;sey, which promise no- 
thing but evil tor his fortunes, is prevail- 
ed upon, in the absence of her husband, 
to give the boy to her friend, a northern 
countess, who is anxious to have an 
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beir, and who presents him ia that cha- 
racter to ber own lord. He 1s carried 
to the Scandinavian castle of this lord, 
and educated there ia all the wild free- 
dom and wilder superstition of the 
north. Ere he has passed the limit of 
manhood, however, he travels over the 
world, and is led by his delight ia re- 
viewing the recollections of his infancy, 
to spend some years on the soil of Spaia. 
Knowing nothing of the secrets of his 
own strange history; and, in conse- 
quence of a change of aame, being uar 
known in like manner to avy person ia 
Spain, be forms an intimate friendship 
with a young nobleman of bis own age, 
and conceives an unfortunate passion for 
this friend’s beautiful wife. After long 
contending and struggling witb his pas- 
sion, his resolution is at last overcome by 
the knowledge that his passion is fer- 
vently returned. The honour of Elvira 
is no more, and the suspicions of her 
lord are soon excited :—in his jealousy. 
he insults Hugo,and kindles thereby the 
first stirrings of that guilty thought which 
is destined to lead him to all his misery. 
He is slain by Hugo in the forest—bus 
it is supposed that he had fallen by an 
accidental discharge of his own fowlings 
piece—and (amidst many sorrowtul 
fears on her part, and some dark suspi- 
cions, but without any actual koow- 
ledge or belief of his guilt) he becomes 
the husband of the beautiful Eivira, 
who loves and isloved again with all 
the matchless fervour of southern im. 
agination and southern blood. They 
leave Spain, carrying with them the son 
of Elvira by her murdered husband, 
and take up their abode in the paternal 
castle of Hugo, where they spend a 
year in company with Hugo's uvomar-« 
ried sister Bertha, a lady whose pure 
northern simplicity of virtue and of hap- 
piness affords a strange contrast to those 
tumultuous miseries and pleasures, bes 
tween which the life of the guilty hus- 
band, and the not innocent wile, is di- 
vided. 

It is on the evening of the day with. 
which this year terminates, that the ac- 
tion of the play commences. Elvira 
appears alone upon the stage, beguiling 
the time with the music of her harp 1a 
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her secret chamber, while Count Oerin- 
dur is engaged in the chave among the 
mountains, A gloomy dread—a pre- 
sentiment of something about to befal 
her husband, seems to hang upon her 
mind; and the sudden breaking of 
one of the strings of her instrument is 
sufficient, in the excited and feverish 
state of her fancy, to make her give 
words in solitude to the apprehensions, 
whose weight she cannot throw from 
her. The sister of her husband comes 
into the chamber and observes her 
alarm—and being informed of its fan- 
tastic origin, ridicules her for indulging 
Ip it. 


Bertha (with cheerfulness) You know not yet 
The ways of northern spirits. It is true, 
Beyond your Pyrenees, guitars may breathe 
From shadowy hollows, and terrific steeps, 
Prophetie music. But, in these cold realms, 
Spiritual guests another language hold.— 

Down through the chimney's narrow throat th 
winds ; 

All blow with swelling cheeks. Then all the doors 

At onec fly open :—hands invisible 

Extinguish every light. ‘The affrighted stork, 

Sercaming, departs from the devoted honse. 

The roof-tree cracks, portending sudden fall ;— 

Owls, great as eagles, at the window peck, 

While in the chimney-corner, spitting fire, 

Black catsare stationed; and, at last behold, 

Dancing in flames of biue and green, appears— 

Evena whole armament of imps from hell : 

But if you hear not, close upon your ear, 

The ow! ery,—“Hugo /” you need never fear 

That he will not return. 


Elv. (Reproachfully) Bertha!—and yet 
Thou mean'st it well;—by jesting wouldst beguile 
And tranquiilize my spirit. Oh, were this 
But apprehension ! 
Ber. Say, what is it more? 
Elv, Past sufferings now their wonted power as- 
sert, 
Rven in my inmost heart ; for at the chace 
Perish’d my husband Carlos—Otto’s father. 
Ber. How !—— 
Elv. He feil, his horse and he together, 
And, in the fall, iselfby accident 
Discharging, his own carabine then gave 
The morta! wound. 
Ber. Ab! then, forgive, I pray, 
My ill-timed mirth. But, tell me, why was this 
So iong from me concealed > 
Elv. Thy brother, Bertha, 
Shuns all remembrance of that sad event ; 
For Cariot was his friend, and was to him 
Ind.-bted for hislife. The creditor 
And debtor, more than brothers, ioved each other. 
Ber. Thou knew’st my brother, then, while Care 
los lived ? 
Elv, (Confused) No—yes—— 
Ber. How’s this ?—You leave me a free choice 
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Of Yes and Ne. Thy lord was Hugo's friend ;— 
You must have known caeh other. 
Elv. We—it was—(ifter she has by degrece forced 
hereclf to leok up at Bertha) 
Sister ! thy pureand penetrating mind 
I know will seal Elvira’s condemnation ; 
Yet must I tell thee what has been to me 
The o'ertlowing souree of anguish, Hugo !—yes— 
I knew him—nay, I loved him yet before 
The sudden death of Carios. 

(Sheturns hereelf away; Bertha goes from hev 
with the expression of disapprobatien. After a 
pause , Elvira resumes) 

Therefore, now, 

A leaf that rusties in the evening breeze | 
Will make me tremble. God has given me Hugo.— 
But still, methinks, just vengeance lies in wait, 
With sharp extended sabre, o’er the head 

Of that devoted sinner, that, led on , 

By passion wild, could dare, though butin thought, 
Te anticipate a husband's early doom. 

Therefore ,dread apprehension haunts Elvira. 

That she, too soon and suddenly, may lose 

The gift bestow'd, but not deserved, of Heaven. 


(Bertha returns, leoking en her as if with compas 
sion) 
Ber. ‘Vhat conscienee thus disturbs thine inward 
peace, 
Bear humbly as a purifying penance ; 
Itis my brother Hugo whom thou lovest, 
And Hugo's sister cannot judge Elvira. 


(They embrace with emotion, and go several- 
ly to the windows. The rushing ef the 
wind, already heard, becomes stronger and 
more perceptible in the few moments of si- 
lence.) 

Elv. Hear how the wind awakens on the shore 

And the North sea is roaring. All the stars 
Are veil’d im clouds, and from the obscure horizom 
Comes the thick snow, by raging tempeste driven ; 
And, like the sands of the Arabian desert, 
In dusty whirlwinds rises up again. 
Covering the numb’d and frozen carth with wreaths, 
Like church-yard mounds, as ifto mark the graves 
Of those that in the reekless storm have perish’d. 

( She comes froma the window. ) 
To me itrustles,even as iftheair - 
Were filled with vultures’ wings.—Gh Bertha, Ber- 

tha !-— 

Could'st thou but teach me to restrain my fears 


‘For Hugo's safety ! 


Ber. Be composed,I pray you, 
With this assarnnce, that a band of hunters, 
On Danish horses mounted, cannot lose 
Their way through well-known woods, Besides, 
when clouds 
Obscure the stars, still through the flaky drift, 
A soft resplendence falls to guide their course, 
¥ven mid the darkest paths of rocky vales.. 
We call it enowlight ;—but in your warm climes 
Even ie the pame unknown. 


At this moment the sounds of hunt- 
ing are heard faintly, and at a@ far dis- 
tance—and Elvira, believing that her 
husband has returned, calls on her son _ 
Otto, to go forth and receive him at the 
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castle gate. The boy obeys, but ina 
short time returns with the intelligence, 
that a stranger has arrived, an old 
knight, he says, and a Spaniard, with a 
retinue. The boy is delighted with the 
sight of their Spanish dresses, and the 
music of their Spanish speech—and he 
wooders why his mother should not 
partake in his innocent joy. The stran- 
ger, however, is hospitably received, 
and after he bas been conducted to his 
apartment, the conversation between 
Elvira and Bertha is resumed. The 
sister lameots over the changed manners 
and ill-concealed unhappiness of her 
brother. There is much heauty in the 
whole of this dialogue. Elvira says, to- 
wards its conclusion,— 


How? not happy !—he is mine, 
And if he loves me, then he must be so. 

Ber, [With a melanchely smile, and doubtfully 

shaking her head] 

With inward peace his bosom deeply fill’d, 
And singing as he goes, when winter comes, 
To southern realms the white swan hies away. 
Thenee duly he returns, with clearer voice, 
And piuraage more resplendent. —Not se Hugo ! 
Borne through the azure kingdoms of the main, 
Gaily be went, unrefficd as the swan, 
Strong as the mountain-vagie. But, alas! 
As he went forth, not so did he return 
To his paternal hearth and anxious friends. 

As in your bosom, 80 in his prevails 
A storm of passions fierce that biaze away 
The torch of his internal energy.— 
His lock’d up bosom, that but ill conceals 
The impulse to wild pleasure ; and his looks 
Retiring, dark,—that, when they meet in yours 
Gleam after gieam of self-destroying fire— 

( She pauses. ) 

Ah, these are not the signs of happiness !— 
That cannot live, unless where it is led. 
By calm repose and peace. 


At last word is brought that the 
Count is safe, although he has been in 
great danger from the assault of a wild 
boar—and shortly after he enters the 
castle. He will not see Elvira till he 
has washed the blood from him—and 
while he is doing :o—once more Bertha 
and Elvira are left alone, and the first 
act closes with this striking passage. 


Ber. How is it with you, siswer?-——Why are thus 
your looks disturbed ? 
Blo. That fearful narrative !~ 
How vividly ali came before my sight! 
Oh horrible! 
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Ber Exaggeration all! 
He who assists to cut away a branch 
Makes it a towering tree. 

Elv. ( Possessed by her own fancies. ) 
Oh, Neaven protect me ! 
He wa raging tiger! 

Ber. Surprised. Who? 

Elv, Count Hugo. 

Ber. Surely you dream, 

Elv, Ay, it wasa frightfal dream, 
That on vur marriage night o’erpowered my soul: 
1 thought toembrace my husband—when behold !.— 
A gee glared upon me.— White I tell it 
Even now delirium aimost seizes me.~ 
I could not leave him ;~-and I kissed his claws 
And bloody teeth.—He—— 

(She pauses, overpowered by her 
imagination. ) 

Ber. Phantoms all !—-the offspring 
Of heated biood. 

Elv. Oh no ;—too true—too near 
Is the resemblance :—Bertha—tay yourselG~ ° 
Does not the Count now every day become 
More wild and daring 7?—When he would embrace 

me, 

I throw inyeelf all shuddering on his breast-— 
He 1s indeed a tiger—whom I must 
With terror hate : or even to madness iove. 

Even while he gently jeans himseif upon me,.. 
Sighs jovingly, with eyes demanding kisses ; 
Even then within those eyes a frightful gleam 
Oft-times appears, that like the iightuing’s flash 
Pierces my frame: and mine own chosen husband 
Seems to me like a wild beast of the forest, 
That loves me,—yet might rend me even to death !.. 


( After a pause and carnestly. ) 


May Heaven protect your pure and virgim heart 
From such internal furies, that, conflicting, 
Alternate urge me on to hate and love. 

( Exit.) 


Ber. [having leoked after her] Are these dire 
sufferings then in fervid climes 


Called love ?_.{Deeply meved)Oh | had my brother 
staidat home! 


At the opening of the second act, 
Hugo is discovered reposing on a sofa 
in his chamber quite exhausted with his 
fatigues, His sister Bertha enters, and 
a fine and highly dramatic conversation 
euosues between them. Bertha narrates 
the alarms of Elvira, and Hugo turns 
to go to his wile's apartment. Bertha 
says— 


the wild boar attack'd yeu, and you seized 
Him in your turn and conquer’d him like Samson, 
Or Hercules, that with his hands alone 
A lion couid destroy, 

Hugo. He isa fool 
That Holma babbling fool. *Twas nothing :... 
Chance made the encounter somewhat reugh, and 

vex'd me... 

Danger there could benone. Yet was the tale 
Not suited for Elvira... 

Ber. So it seem’d ; 
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For almost like a corse with open eyes, 
So haggard, and so pale she look'd, when Holm 
The story ended. Scarcely could her limbs 
Support her trembling frame.. Yourself she called 
A ravenous beast..and then began to tell 
A frightful dream, that on her bridal-night,. 
( Hugo turns to go out. 

But you are going ? 

Hugo. I will go to her. 
If against me her heart has now been turn'd, 
I must take care to win it back again... 
*T1s but when absent that Elvira hates me. 

Ber, Yet leave her time to be more tranquillized, 

Dear brother, and meanwhile impart to me, 
Thy faithful Bertha, what in truth it is, 
That so disturbs thy peace.~’Tis plain to all, 
In your intox cated looks, the flame 

Of mutual passion glows, and you possess 
Rach other with the church's|benediction. 

Huge (halfaside) The blessing of a priest—but 

not of Heaven ! 

Ber. This anion of true hearts wil! not remain 
Unblest by children —What—I beg you tell me— 
What can thus drive you from and to each other, 
Even like two ships ona tempestuous sea, 
Asander borne, or on each other dash'd ? 

Huge, Know I myself?—Methinks the south and 

north 
Should never kiss each other—They are poles 
Of one straight line divided by their axis.— 
If the blind efforts of fierce violence change 
That right line toa circle, and tie up 
The south and north together, for a space 
By foree they may be join’d ;—but like the steel 
Of a bent bow, that circle will return 
Ere long to what it was, and so remain. 

Ber. To clear up riddles, and afford solution 
To anxious doubts like mine, eomparisons 
Will not suffice, 

Huge. I have no more to give ~ 
Even to myself, no less than to my friends, 

Tam a riddle.—In my feverish being 

The hostile poles methinks are met together.— 

Born in the south, but here bred up I feel 

Nor here nor there, like one that is at home.— 

Even asa tree, whose roots dislike the north, 

Yet in che south, his branches meet decay ;— 

Here frozen in the stem, and there with leaves 

Inflamed and parch'd.— ‘Together in myself, 

I join both cold and heat,—and earth and Hea- 
ven, 

Evil and good. 

Ber. Delusive visions ali !— 

Though first in Spain thine eyes beheld the light, 
Yet were our parents both from the same stock’ 
Of northern worthies. 

Hugo. Thine were so, "tis true— 

My parents were of different origin. 
Ber. (Surprised) How! . 
{Huge starts on perceiving that he has said mere 
than he intended ; then becemes tranqutl. 

_ Huge. There is no reason now, 
That I should still conceal, what on the field, 
Surrounded by hie own yictorivus troops, 
" While he lay dying in mine arms, thy father 
Teo me eonfided. 

Ber. Ah !—What must I hear ? 

Hugo. ThatI em not thy brother. 
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Ber. (Who sinks ona chair, covering her face) Oh } 
poor Bertha! (Suddenly she springs up again, 
Good Heavens !—and wherefore ? 
Hugo. What alarms you thus ? 
Ber. °Tis nothiug. Pray tell on. 


Then follows the whole narrative of 
Hugo's birth, which had been revealed 
to him by his supposad father at the 
moment of death. It is beautifully 
thrown together, but our limits forbid 
our yielding to the temptation. At its 
close— Bertha, who has listened in un- 
broken silence, exclaims with pathetic 
emotion. 


Ber. Oh, farewell all 
My golden dreams of pleasure ! 

Hugo, What is this? 

Bertha, what thus afflicts you ? 
Ber. Oh, thou Nameless! 
And can’st thou ask ?—Think on our early years ; 
ow we, from youth,grew up even like twin @owers: 
That on the self-same stalk together bloom. 
I lov’d you ;—nay, the fibres of my heart, 
With yours were intertwined. A sweet delusion 
Sanctioned and rendered holy my attachment. 
(Jn tears.) Now is the magic seal in pieces broke ; 
My heart is broken with it. 
Hugo- Bertha !—girl [— 
Forget what Hugo said~-love him again, 
And he shall ever as a brother love thee. 

Ber. (After a long negative shaking of the head.* 
Oh, no '—The dream is past and gone.—The daye 
Of innocent love are past. No more shail I 
Embrace thee.—Thou art not an Ocerindur. 
Between a sister's and a woman's love 
The veil is rent asunder. From this roof, 

My father’s castle, where thy silence held me, 
Ifso thy countess wills, Iiaust away. (E-xce. 


Shortly after the boy Otto enters : he 
comes to inform the count of the arrival 
ofthe Spanish stranger, Ere he has 
done speaking Elvira enters: Bertha 
has been telling ber the strange story 
Just communicated by Hugo—and El- 
vira, in her wildness, has conceived jea- 
lousy of Bertha, now no more believed 
to he the sister of her lord. Hugo re- 
pels her suspicions—and after a pause, 
Elvira thus speaks—tremblingly, 


Hugo ! can‘st thou forgive me ? 
Hugo, 1 deplore 
Thv misery and mv own. 
Elv. Can Bertha? 
Flugo. Freely. 
She in her heart is conscious of ro crime :— 


‘ She ean took boldly, and defy suspicion— 


But we have not even power to trust ourselves. 


eee eee 
° Vernemender Kopfbewegung. 
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(Half aside) If e‘er we cast our eyes upon the past !-— 
Biv. (Alarmed.) Hugo! why these remembran- 
ees ?—The wife . 
Of Carlos lov’d thee ; and for this, in turn, 
Now feels the raging pangs of jcalousy. 
Hugo, (Ina hollow voice) To-day ?—Ay,ay! 
This day is stillaccurscd, 
Elv, ¢Anxiously) Te-day ! 
thou ?— 
Hugo, Was it not the time 
When Carlos perish’d ’— 
Elv, (Covering her face) Oh, Almighty Powers! 
( The candles are gradually burnt out, and 
the stage becomes obscure. ) 
Hago, Remember’st thou how, in the chapel then, 
Surrounded by the coffins of thy fathers, 
We met in secret, ‘mid the mouldering graves, 
Sadness without, but mutual joy within 
Yow then and there-———— 
Elv. Hold—hold ! or thou wilt kill me, 
Hugo, (After a considerable pause, and at last with 
superstitious terror.) 
If new he were to come, at this dark hour, 
‘When love at last, by its own fire con-umed, 
Burntout even like those candies, laaghs no more 
In either heart—if ont of these grim vauits 
He came as a remembrancer ! 
Elv (Shuddering) O horrible ! 
(A short stillness ; afterwards knocking at 
the door. Huco and Etvirna support 
each other. 


Hugo, Elo, (Tegether.) Ha! 


What mean'st 


This last exclamation ts called out 
by the entrance of the Spanish guest— 
in his lofty lineaments and air, Hugo 
recognises at once the father of the mur- 
dered Don Carlos. The old man had 
been absent for many years in America, 
and hearing, on his return to Spain, the 
calamitous issue of his son’s life—he 
has come hither to see in the North the 
only remaining heir of his family—the 
child of Carlos and Elvira. It soon 
appears, however, that far other thoughts 
have had at least as large a share in the 
motives of his journey. His fears had 
been excited by the appearance of his 
son’s embalmed body—and an uncon- 
scious suspicion has haunted him till he 
resolved to satisfy it hy seeing the hus- 
band of Elvira. The confusion of 
Hugo on hearing the narrative of Don 
Valeros—his wanderings—his purposes 
—and his hopes—for he says more than 
enough to awaken all the alarms of that 
guilty conscience—is terrible to Elvira, 
and confirms too well the suspicions of 
the Spaniard. 
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Some of the finest scenes in the tra- 
gedy occur in the third act. The sus- 
picions of Don Valeros are alternately 
lulled asleep and awakened again by 
the favourable representation he receives 
of Hugo’s character from the lips of the 
boy Otto, and the aoative nobility of 
Hugo's dispositions as manifested in 
many of his own words, on the one 
hand ;—and by hints of the truth dark- 
er and darker every moment which fall 
from Hugo himself on the other—ull 
his anxiety is at last wrought up toa 
pitch of anguish. 


Val, Are you quite sure ? 
Otto, Nay, there was ample proof, 
Count Hugo unce in public risque his life 
Toeave my father. 
Val, “asitso? 
Orto, Most certain. 
Fal. But how--and where ? 
Ofto. Now only hear mg story.--- 
*Twasar a bull-fight—one of those encounters 
Where the bull only is tobe enraged — 
Before the sport began, my father came, 
Guid: ng some foreign ladies from above, 
Down to the ring below where they dcsired 
Something--(! know not what}—to view more nearly. 
There aridenly,adoor by negligence 
Left insccure, sprang open ; and we heard 
On every side loud sereams—** The bull—the bull !” 
The ladies fled ; and in their consternation 
Lock'd up my father with the raging beast — 
“!Where are the dogs ?.-Unkennel them ™ This cry 
Sueceveded,~but no dogs xppear'd.—The monster 
Whetting his horns, with louring aspect then 
Began his dread attack.~-Then louder screams !-- 
* He’s lost ! he’s gone !? with horror fill't oar ears. 
Buton the instant sprung like lightning down 
From his high seat, the Count—— 
Val. (Interrupting him.) Aye—that was brave.—— 
Otto. Then drew his sword, and boldly struck the 
beast, 
Who raging turned : but that first stab was mortal; 
When Huco was assailing him again, 
He fell down with an hideous roar, convulsed, 
And stretch'd ere long his stiffening Jimbs in death 
Then with loud shouts of wonder and applatise 
The place resounded | 
Val. But didst thou behold 
That noble feat ? 
Otto, Yes, I was there. : 
Val (Aside.) Ayemthis 
Has overpowered my horrible suspictone : 
And even in this mysterious house again 
I freely breathe.—(To Orto.)—Now for your harrative 
Ofsuch a noble Spanish decd, I thank yeu. 


Again, when Hugo and Valeros con- 


verse alone ;—nothing can be finer than 
this dialogue : 
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Hugo. ——You ate a father—and you weep the loss 
Of a loved von.—I lost myself in him! 

Like an enchanter did that man divide me 
Into two separate existences ;-- 

And as in lite—so in his death he proved 
The souree, at onee, of happiness and woe. 

Val. (Douhtiug and surprised.) How? 

Hugo. Once upon a tyme a pious knight 
Through an enchanted forest rode, and there 
Forgot to cross himself. Then suddenly 
A Pagan fell upon him, who displayed 
A form, cuirass, and helmet, like his own. 

They fought tngether, (while the evening closed) 
Till, mutually, a Curious encounter 

Struck to the groand both visors, and with herror, 
Each conbatant, by supernatural kght, 

Saw his own features glaring out upon him 
From his opponent's head-piece. And thereafter, 
When the light faded, the blind influences 

Of darkness either champion impell’d 

To hack and hew his enemy with wounds, 

That his own limbs most painfully sustained. 

So, since my wandering steps within the house 
Of Carios brought me, I have fallen asunder 
Into two separate beings, that support 

A ceaseless warfare. 

Val. Such discourse to me 
Is most obscure ; and yet thou paint’st in riddles 
A not unfit reeemblance of what I 
Myself experience in the siternate impulse 
Wow to join hearts with thee—and now to bate thee ! 

Hugo. So have I also felt towards thee. 

Val. Which impulse 
Then mast | follow? 

Huge. (After @ short silence, in a severe tone.) 
Hate me i 

Val. Thiato avert, ‘ 

Prove that thou hast not merited my hatred. 
Hugo. (Without loeking up) Then love me! 
Val. But ifso, methinks, it follows, 

1 must abhor your wife. 

Higzo, (Starting.) How so?—What mean'st thou? 

Ya!. In truth, my lord, 1 mean that one of you, 

I. know not which, has been unjust to Carlos. 

Hugo. Indeed ! then fix the erime on me alone, 
Because on roc thon canst avenge the yrong 
With sword in hand. 

Val. All voices plead for thee im 
That have heard in Spain. All styled you there, 
Phe Friends. 

Huge. (Much meved.) Aye, so we were. —Take not, 

5 pray, : 

The words in ordinary acceptation. 

Our lives resembled, then, two mountain streams, 

That, singly, when they wind around the cliffs 

Can scarce a fisherman’s light bark sostain ; 

But, when united, they rash nobly on, 

Both richer by that union, and admired 

By all aroand:—then lightly dance the waves, 

Triumphant, beaeing loaded ships stong: 

Fal. Ifthis comparison is just, you were 
In truth meet enviable. Where, and how, 
United were the streams? 

Huge. Bere® of parents—by rio brother atdrd=+ 
To none allied—f came to Talavera, 

The abede of many a nuble family, 

Where courteously I was received. Don Carlos, 
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Whose residence was there, until the king 
Appointed him an office at Tortosa, 
With hospitable kindness welcomed me: 
His house became like my paternal home ; 
Mysteriously it seem’d that the same rooms 
Which then Isaw, had sheltered me in childhood :— 
The same ancestral portraits frowned upon me; 
And faces like to them, and his, and thine, 
Had round my cradle stood. ‘The home I sought 
Was found at Jast ;—Carlos and ? were one ;— 
His son became my child—Elvira then 
Was tome like a sister. (With painful emotion.) 
Oh my Carlos! , 
Val, (Affected.) Excellent man ! 
had loved 
Could not so fall! 
Hugo. (Startled.) How ?—not 2 
Val. Let me not utter 
That which even to have thoaght I am ashamed ! 
What you were to my son, be now to me— 
A Friend ! 
Hugo. (fixing his eyes on him.) To you ?—Aye=you 
may venture it,— 
You have no tempting wife. 
Val. (With horror, stepping back.) My lord ! 
Hugo. (sucldenty, and ina depreat tone) Judge not ! 
Thou arta man, composed of son! and body— 
One day, may be Heaven's denizen ;—to-morréw, 
The slave of hell! (Freely, and more quickly.) 
Go reckon with The Sun, 
That comes too near our forcheadsin the south, 
For the lost gulden joys of Ennocence— 
That looks unguarded, and the impulse wild 
Of heated blood for ever has destroyed !-——= 
(After a pause.) Now. dost theu know the knight of 
whom I told, 
That in the gloom of an enchanted wood 
Contended with himself? Hast thou compassion 
For him who loved his friend with heart sincere, 
Yet loved his friend's wife more? Or sympathy 
With anguish such as mine, when I embrace 
The widow of Don Carlos, and behold 
(So it appears to my distempered brain) 
His angry spectre frowning still upon me ? 
Val. My lord, have I received full explanation ? 
Is this then all ? 
Hugo. (Reeellecting himself.) Yeo—mall that I dare 
tell 
Of the sad history. 
Val. (after a pause.) Spirits blest, in heaven, 
They onlycan be pure. Ido lament 
Thy sufferings, Count. May heaven in mercy jadge 
thee !-- 
Hugo. (half aside.) Amen. 
Val. Your ladies come. 
Hugo. (suddenly.) R-ceive Elvira 
As one who merits (riendship.. .She is guildiess, 


No—he who thus 


In the same act the secret of Hugo’s 
real parentage is first disclosed to him 
in the course of a very skilfully conduc- 
ted conversation, in which be and Va- 
leros, and Elvira, and Bertha, all bear 
a part—-each contributing some separ- 
ate item of knowledge.—the aggre- 
gate of which, as our readers may al- 
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ready have suspected, amounts to noth- 
ing less than a complete proof that the 
Spanish lady who gave away Hugo to 
the northern countess, was the wife of 
Don Valeros, and that consequently be 
bas married the widow of his brother. 
The other, and the far more fearful 
truth which is thus forced upon the 
guilty mind of Count Hugo, is already, 
in like manner, suspected by our rea- 
ders ; but nothing can surpass the man-. 
ner in which the disclosure of that truth 
is wrung from the remorseful fratricide 
himself in the anguish of his upgovern- 
able spirit. 


Val. Ah ! there is no doube,—- 
“Tisshe! And, O--riadur, thy name is Otto. 
Thou art my sen! 


( He wishes to embrace him. Hugo resists 
him with outstretched arm, and turns 
away his face. ) 

Ber, My lord, cumpose yourself, 

The whole affair is clear, 

Hugo, (in a hellow voice.) Clear !—A ye, indeed, 

Clear as the lurid flames of yawning hell, 
That now are laughmg out iato the night, 
Rendering the footways visible whereby 

The devil walks on earth !.~ 

Val, Count Oerindur t 
1 stand perplexed before thee— 

Elv, Canst thou not 
Explam what moves thee thus? 

Hugo, Oh, it would kill thee, 

Such knowledge to contain, no mortal breast 
Affords fit space. 

Ber, Nay, speak~it must be told. 

Hugo. By dreams and Ripsey prophecies, to those 
Who listen and believe, hell threatens danger. 
‘Thereby the light of reason is obscurede 
The senses all disordered 3~-deeds insane 
Forthwith are done ; and horrid guilt incurr'd 
Even through the stratagems employed to shun it. 
(Solemnly ) Mother ! before the ju dgment-seat, on thee 
Mast fall a share of ‘his foul crime. 

Elv (Suspecting.) Oh Heaven ! 

Hugo, Fly to ite mercy. 

Val. (also with Suspicion.) Otto-—m- 

Hugo. Cain, say rather ! 

Cain, the accursed.—By thiz hand Carlos fell. 

(Valeros staggers, and falls into a chair. 
Bertha starts back with horror, 

Elv. (Who turns herself away ; her hands 
Solded and reversed upon her forchead, and 
cries out, thinking of her dream, ) 

Tiger ! (She faints.) 
Ber. (hastening to her.) Oh God ! She dies. 
Hugo. ( Approaching Valeros slowly, with 
compassion. ) 
Yoneought a son, 
Whom you had lost, ere he behcld hls father. 
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Woe to the eyes that found him oat at last, 
And cannot weep. ; 
Val. (Raising himself up with difficulty.) Carsed be 

the day whoee light 

Thou first beheld’st~the womb that brought thee 
forth— 

The breasts that fed thee—Monster ! whom the north 

Rear’d up for murder, and the southern beat 

Matured.—(He sinks exhausted back into a chair.) 

Ber, (Still busied with Elvira.) Ob, had I not un- 

veiled this horror. 

Hugo. Aye, thisat last is conselation. Mark me ! 
That which I knew alone, and which from others, 
(That so the innocent might not partake 
Its dread effects) with pain I have conceal'd,— 

That secret was a slow and wasting fire 

That raged within my breaot, as in a houte 

Whose doors and windows all are closely barr’d, — 

But coldand heat alternate reiga’d within me _ 

Contending pain and pleasure ;—for the heart 

Wherein flame rages thas to cool itself 

By pain and pleasure strives. Even like his hounds, 

In toil and blood the hunter finds repose.— 

(Breathing mere freely.) But this is consolation '— 

the fierce dames 

Broke forth into the day-light with the words 

Which desperately I utter’'d. Now comes peace,— 

Barnt out at last, and tranquil stands the ruin? 
Elv. (Who has raised herself upin the arms 

of Bertha. ) 
Bertha ? why wilt thou not in mercy let 
My bonds of life be broken 7—/( Staring forward) 
Carlos’ Ghost,' 

Blood-stain’d, is pointing to his wound, —and now, 

His threatening arm is rais’d against my husband.— 

Val, Ah! ‘tis too true—all direfully confirm'd * 
The obscure presentiments that led me on 


Were but the longing and the natural horror 
To meet thus face to face, the murderer !— 
HE Is MY SOX, 


The struggle of the father’s feelings 
at last ends in his commanding his son 
to repair to Rome, and seek from the 
common father of the faithful that par- 
don which he only, as the vicar of God 
upon earth, is supposed to have the 
power of granting. But Bertha, who 
18 protestant, eonjuresHugo to adhere 
to the faith in which he had been bred, 
and not by apostacy add new guilt to 
his overburdened soul. Hugo exclaims 
as follows, and with this the act termin- 
ates, : 


Tama Christian anda man. Too weil 
I know that words alone may not efface 
The stain of fratricide.— ( Disturbed and earnestly. } 
Bot to the sinner 
Remains another dome ; a prouder vault 
Than aught that Rome can boast ! And thie toall 
Whe trust in God, whatever be their creed, 
Isopen. Proudly arch‘d, and sapphire blae, 
Rises this vault magnificent on high |— 
And there, even at the dark hour, yeu behold 
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Pictures, with sparkling diamonds surrounded. 
Five of those look down on me, and present 
Of my own life the portraiture ; for there 
q find a Bull; two Brethers and a Women, 
(Sovereign in charms) an Archer and a Scorpion. 
in morning's early beams, those symbols fade, 
And in a wide area there is risen 
An altar for a sacrifice. Then come 
The pious crowd, assembling to behold 
(While solemn dirges soand) the victim wait 
His @nal doom.—( He pauses for a mement.) 
Know’st thou this altar ? Fools 
Name it a Scaffold ! 
(All are visibly startled. He concludes 
firm and rapidly.) 
There, and only there, 
A blessing can be gain’d. Theaxe alone 
Can reconcile me with myself—or Heaven! 
( Exit suddenly.) 


It is in this third act that the whole 
Durning interest of the tragedy is con- 
centrated. Here every thing is pressed 
together and conglomerated to bring 
out the full measure of Hugo’s guilt, and 
to prepare us for the consummation of 
his fearful destiny. Nor can any thing 
be to our mind more admirable than 
the deep and pathetic’ and unfailing 
power with which the poet has extri- 
cated himself from the difficulty of 
drawing out of so few persons, each of 
them in part ignorant, a secret made up 
of so many minute circumstances,— 
aod yet, presenting, when once revealed, 
such an easy and satisfactory fulness of 
effect. Above all, it appears to us that 
there is masterly beauty in the episodic 
character of the child Otto. The boy 
moves among things of horror without 
suspecting the least of that which has 
heaped so much misery oa the halls of 
QGerindur. His pure spirit walks un- 
contaminated even by the dread of guilt 
amidst all the glowing embers of guilt 
—_—passion——-repentance—remorse—- 
vengeance—aod desired death. With 
a true poetical reverence for the dignity 
of his innocence, the tragedian has con- 
tinued to keep the boy clear, and re- 
moved from all his most violent spec- 
tacles of struggling passion; and yet 
he has made a part, and that, too, a 
great part of the fatal story, to be gath- 
ered from the lips of the innocent ; and 
besides has introduced him ever and 
anon to increase, by the contrast of his 
unsuspecting simplicity, the terror in- 
spired by the other agents of the piece. 
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Througbout, the boy’s character and 
behaviour are made to furnish a pew 
point of view from which the whole 
scene is viewed with emotions of a na- 
ture much opposite to the principal one 
—and yet harmonizing in most delicate 
union with it—tempering it and us by 
its tenderaess——without io the least dis- 
tracting our conceptions or our interest 
of terror. He isa beautiful personifi- 
cation of the loveliness of those infant 
years—when the world, and all that it 
inhabit, are seen through the medium of 
joy and confidence, and reposing love, 
and the convulsions of intellect, and 
the storms of passion raye all around, 
without obscuring for a moment the 
bright serenity of the faith of youth— 


Around thee and above, 
Deep is the air and dark—substantia) black— 
An Bbon mass—methinks thou piercest it 
As with a wedge, But when I look again, 
There is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine— 
Thy habitation from eternity ! 


At the close of this act the reader 
feels irresistibly that he stands on the 
threshold of some scene of visible hor- 
ror—and that in blood alone can all, 
these fierce flames of polluted love and 
guilty conscience be quenched. It is 
clear thatthe moment of earthly expia- 
tion is at band for the sinner; that 
if the world could bear him, he can 
no more bear the world ; and 
that to die is all that remains for Hugo. 
Elvira also, though far less guilty thao 
he, 13 a part of him; it is impossible to 
dream of those whose union has been 
bought at so dear a price being separa- 
ted from each other, ‘They live but ia 
each other’s existence ; they have dared 
all the scorns of the world to be united 
—~a dark necessity has interwined inex- 
tricably all their hopes and wishes—and 
impertect pleasures—and_ill-concealed 
miseries; they are one in life—and we 
feel, that, without a sin against natures 
they cannot be represented as otherwise 
than one in their death, Clearly, bow- 
ever, as the catastrophe is foreseea, we 
have no conception by what means it is 
to be brought about. And great is the 
art which the poet has exhibited in 
bringing it about—preparing the per- 
sous themselves gradually aud surely for 
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the issue-—and leading us also step by 
step to the only position from which we 
. could see en entire and perfect termina- 
tion to all the earthly darkness of their 
destinies. 

The first idea of Hugo, as we bave 
seen, is to deliver himself up to justice, 
and expiate his guilt upon the scaf- 
fold ; but the Spanish pride of Valeros 
rejects this idea with horror. Bertha 

oposes that her brother should offer 

imself to take the command of aa arm- 
ament about to proceed against ap in- 
vading ernemy—there to meet an hon- 
ourable death; or,if be survives,to wash 
aut by his heroism the remembrance of 
his sins. She mentions this first to El- 
vira, who shudders at the notion of be- 
ing separated from him—even now in 
his despair.—In her first emotion, she 
says to Bertha— 


Cruel woman !— 
Because he cannot wholly be thine own, 
Thou doo.a'st him to destraction !— 

Ber. (With dignity) To destruction !— 
The polar star that guides the mariner, 
Dies only with the world. He whom I love, 
Dies but with me. Still cherish'd in my soul 
As in the artist's gifted mind exists 
The beautiful Ideal! He partakes not 
The fate of perishable mortal frames 
That are desir’d..possess'd—and turn’d to dust... 
Only the stains, that on the picture still 
Are visible, disturb imagination, 

Therefore let Hugo go, and with the sword 
Defend his country. $0 even ia lis death 
Methinks a purer life he shall acquire! 

Elv. (With increasing vehemencs. ) 
Ay-——thus proud woman ! even on earth below 
Thou canst belong to heaven, and contemplate 
The soul abstract from its corporeal! frame, 
Renown from life. I eannot !—What I love 
Seems indivisible, When I embrace 
My husband, he is all the world to me, 

And Bertha shall not rob me of mine empire. 
Ber. Lethim decide. I hear him now approach- 
ing. 

Hugo comes in pale and disordered ; 
and having heard the proposal of Ber- 
tha, accepts it with eagerness, but with 
far ditferent views from what she had 
contemplated. Before this, however, 
he bursts into a passionate lamentation 
over the conduct of his mother—to 
whose chargea part at least of bis guilt 
should be ascribed. Bertha says, 


Ber. May God forgive her errors! 
Hugo. Had thy mother 
Not told the secret, I had not been lost !... 
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"Twas thisthat dreve me from the poncefal perth 
Into the burning elime where love is rage, 
And heated blood to murder inetigates. 
{Half aside.) Crimes whilst they but ext mm 
thought, are nothing ; 
And when in silent darkness perpetrated , 
They still are nothing while the heart and lips 
Can guard the secret. 
( To Bertua, with mere vivacity. ) 
Mark you !.. [hese are tnares 
That hell employs. Beeause maa has the power 
In sinfal thoughts to revel aneontroli'd, 
The devil draws him on to realize them ; 
Believing ia the breast's obseurity 
To veil his actions, as he veil’d hia thoughts.—— 
Then patiently must be endur'd the load 
On thine own shoulders by thyself imposed. 
But weaker grow thy steps ; and heavier stil), 
At every step thy burden ; till at last 
The bearer's limbs are broken, apd he falls, 
And tears with him to the profound abyss, 
Wife !father! [He greans ly.) Obl 
Ber. ( Agitated, and half aside.) 
Alas ! this is beyond 
The power of the physician. 


Then comes the proposal; it is thus 
that he receives_it : 


Ha ! gentle Dove ! Where hast thog learn’d s0 well 
What fiw the ravenous vulture ? 
This indeed 
Affords the cure. I thank thee, mild physician ! 
Who heal'st with fire and sword ! 
( With inflamed looks.) BLOOD WILL BRAVE 
BLoop ! 
Ber. ( agitated, and turning from him. } 
Ob, heaven ! 

Hugo. A man,.were it a brother,zmurder'd.. 
Shot by a coward and iasidieus aim,..'tis nothing ‘ 
Too much indeed for conscience, but tao littic 
To satisfy the cravings of an hell, 

Whose flames are thereby nurtured, 

(Vith increasing effect] With mankind 
¥ wili have bioody reckoning, even for this, 
That I was born a man, and lke ta map 
¥rom innocence have fall‘n, 

No longer new 

On single victims, but on multitudes 

My arm will bring destruction, I will sow 

The bloody fields with mingled carcases. 

Towns fortufied the firebrands will assail, 

And though the pious should implore for mercy, 
Devote their peaceful homes to raging flanes, 
That crackling flash on high, and fil! the streets 
With beatandhorror. O’er the piled up dead 

Is the last rampart storm'd..The gates are shatter'da, 
The troops, to madness rous’d up by the biood 

Of their fall’n comrades, rush with shouts of triumph 
Amid the lamentations ; merciless, 

With fernale blood pouute the sacred altar ; 

Or, by the white hair, tender children drag 

And whelm them in the flames. 

(More slowly, )~—Then when the day 

Of glory is concluded, and the victor 

Binds up his tigers ;—when the crics of death 
Have pass‘d away, and night's obscurity 
Conceals the ruin’d town, then lamps are kindled, 
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And from the halfburnt churches thou shalt hear 
Te Deum!” wailing forth. 

Ber. (Shuddering.) Oh, horrible !— 
I had no thoughts ike these. I wish’d thee rather 
(Humanely risquing thine own life) to reseue 
Thy countrymen from hostile chains, The laurel 
Might thus adorn thy temples, and conceal 
The fratricidal brand upon thy brow. 

Huge. Well then ! my disposition is not evil— 
Those fmghtfu! images were but the game 
Of tantasy. I know what thou intend'st— 
That I should die, and bury far from home 
My foul disgrace and misery. 

Ber. Leaning on him, and eceping.) 
Ob my brother ! 

Huge. (Meved.) See now—thau weep'st ; 
Think’st thou I fear to die 2— 
DEATH HAS FAR LESS OF TERROR THAN RE- 

PENTANCE ! 

The dead perchance are happy. 


Yet even here his soul makes mani- 
fest its pollution, and a new thought of 
guilt enters his mind. 


Huge- lt shall—by Hraven it shall ! 
Dispatch that letter. The lost provinces 
Shall be re-captured ;—but not for the king ; 
They shall belong unto the conquerer ,-— 
I will exalt the injur’d exil'd son 
High on the throne of power ;—will sew with dia- 
monds 
Elvira's rich dark tresses ; till like stars, 
They dazsle every eye.—I will adorn 
Her temples with the regal coronet ; 
Her graceful form with gold embroider’d purple : 
Then to my heart the lovely woman press, 
And die of pleasure—Haste !—It shall be done.— 
Ber. Ay, true, indeed ! Hell will not let escape 
Whom it has once o’ercome. Even as the needle, 
Touch’d by the magnet, ever secks the north, 
Se he that once by guilthas been defil’d, 
Turns ever more to evil. 
Huge. What hast thou 
So wicked found sn my designs ? 
Ber (Steraly.) High treason ! 
Treachery and devastation !—-Woe to thee ! 
The influence ofa father's curse is on thee! 
Hugo. (After a short pause,) Ay—theu art in the 
right: I am indeed 
A villain! 
Ber. Hugo, be eomposed .—The secret 
So suddenly disclosed, hia, tike a flash 
Of lightning, stunn’d thee. What,in such a trance, 
Thou dream’dst of evil, thou wouldst not fulfil 
Ifeace awoke !~- 
Hugo. Indeed ?—yet in thy bregst 
The thought first rose—therefore it must be good. 
Ber. It was at icast intended well, But yet 
An inexperienced maid may strive in vain 
Te iook into the heart of man. 
Huge, Sat so-= 
Thou hast decided well. The die is cast. 


After the departure of the females, 
there comes a fine soltloquy of Huge, 
in which it is easy to see that bis spirit 
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is brooding upon the idea of immediate 
self-destruction ; but the imitation of 
Hamlet is here too evident, and the po- 
etry lar far inferior. He is interrupted 
by Vualeros—and there follows a scene 
which is, perhaps, the most daring 10 
the tragedy, and which, although we 
have tar transgressed our limits, we caD- 
not resist giving entire. It is quite 
worthy of a Ford ora Webster. 


Huco, Vateros. His sword at his side, 
and carrying another cautiously concealed 
under his cloak. 

Val. ( Yet in the back-grownd, and in a deep 
protracted tone.) Otro! 

Hugo. (Who starts violently, and his knees 

tremble as he turns towards the door. } 

Ob, is it you? 

Val. (Coming forward.) Wherefore are you thus 
trembling ! 

Huge. Your voice! Itseem’d almost that Carlos 
called. 

Val. (Half aside,) Indeed |—Who knows ame 

Hugo. (Disquieted,) ‘Chen will you not reure 

To rest ?—But you are armed !—And wherefore 

thus, 

At such an hour? 

Vale ‘fo armsa Spaniard still 

Resorts whene’er his name has been disgrac’d, 

Hugo. Be quiet—I know all. 
Val. What? 
Hugo. For thy sake, 

And Bertha’s, and Elvira's, I must forfeit 

That last resource of ordinary sinnere— 

Before the people to knee! down and gam 

The church's absolution. Yet the curse— 

So Bertha told me—the dark influence 

Ofthat paternal curse still hovers over me, 

And drives me restiess on to wickedness 

Could you not break the fearfu! spell ? 

Val. (Unimpassioned,but firmly.) ReveneR 

Dissolves it. Therefore, as you see me here, 

Arm’'d I have sought you. 

Hugo. (Stepping beck-) What? You would that 
1 
Kal. ( Throwing from a short distance the 
sword that he carried under his cloak, 
without violence, at Hugo’s feet. ) 


As it may happen !—I would have you fight. 
Huge. That God forbid !—Agzainst a father / 
Val. Aye-- 

The father of thy victim ! 

Hugo. Witha man 

In years? 

Val. Lhisisno knightly tournament. 

Not strength but skill these weapons will require. 
Hugo. (Anxiously.) Can you not think ? 
Val. IThaveresvoived. The secret 

Is known to women—-therefore wi! transpire ; 

And Carlos, unrevenged, may not remain. 

The stain of fratricide, in such a house 

As maine, by Heaven ! blood only can cff.ice, 

Nay, more--this is the Anniversary ! 
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He fell to-day ; and therefore now shall fall 
The marderer of my Charles or I! 
Hugo. [Shuddering } Alas ‘~ 
Could'st thou but read my soul ? 
Val, Well may the combat 
To thee seem horrible :—-butas a debt 
Thou ow'stituntome. Now Love and Hate, 
Nature and Duty, all contending, tear 
Thy father's heart ; and by the sword alone 
Peace can be found.---So draw, and guard thyself. 
Hugo, Oh, never. Momentary impulse rules 
Oaractions. It might be, that when the sword 
Approach’d my heart, the love of life might seize mies 
And I might kill thee ! 
Val. Well so much the better ! 
Hugo. And, if the father o'er the son prevail’d, 
Then would thy life be forfeit to the laws 
That in this kingdom strong!y—— 

Val. (Interrupting him, and proudly.) © 
Who has taught thee 
To draw such false conclusions ?—Don Valeros 
Owns upon earth one king alone, who rules 
Two southern worlds. Here in the foreign north 
No Jaws can us controul.—If thou shou list fall, 
Then by the proper chieftain of thy house, 

Has God decreed thy punishment. Come on! 
Hugo. Oh, kill me rather ! 
Val. (Signifcantly.) Like a coward ?—-No 
That is no trade of mine ! 
Hugo. (Feeling the rebuke.) TRADE? 
(Then witha mixture of supplication 
and warning. ) 
Father! 
Val. Come on, I say ! we may be interrupted.— 
Will thou not fight ? 
Hugo. ( Depressed.) ‘no! 
Val, How |.-Thou bear'st the name 
Of two heruic lines, and arta coward? 
Hugo. (Forgetting himself. ) 
Who dared to say so? 
Val. Coward and assassin !.. 
Hugo. (Enraged, takes up the sword.)-- 
Death and hell ! 

Val. (Stations himself,and draws his sword.) 
At last !...thou roused up tiger, 

Unsheath thy sword !..Fall on_have at my heart !.. 

Hugo. (After a short pause of recollection.) 
No !--cursed for ever be this hand, if now 
It bears the steel ! 

( He breaks the sword, still in the scabbard, 
close over by the handle---and throws 
both pieces behind him. ) 

Go—and may rust devour thee !— 

Val. (Struggling with unconquerable rage. ) 
Ha !—ecaitiff! ifthou dar’st not risque the combat, 
Then die at once !-~- 

(He suddenly takes his sword, and turns 


it in his hand like a dagger.) 
We cannot both survive !} 


When Valeros is just about to stab 
Hugo, they are interrupted by Elvira 
—and another beautiful scene occurs, 
which ends in the reconciliation of the 
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father and the son—a_ reconciliation 
which is not the less deep and tender, 
because neither of the reconciled enter- 
tains any prospect of felicity either for 
himself or in the other. After this, the 
unhappy pair are left aloue upon the 
scene, and we feel that the presence of 
any third individual would be a profa- 
nation of their retirement, and a needless 
insult to that love which even in guilt 
preserves something of its nobility. A 
deep stillness prevails forsome minutes, 
during which Hugo sits on his chair, 
and prays with apparent tranquillity in 
silence. Elvira kneels by her harp op- 
posite to him, and prays earnestly, but 
without moving her lips. The clock 
strikes twelve ; aod the Anniversary of 
Guilt is ata close. A slight shudder- 
ing seizes Elvira—she rises slowly from 
prayer, and calmness is spread over 
her countenance. Hugo, when the 
clock has ceased striking, rises slowly 
from his chair and approaches Elvira. 


Hugo. The hour has call’d! Sweet wife, 
Now give me what thou hast, and I require. ~ 
Elv. Ob ! I can understand thee-—- 


ee (She draws forth the dagger.) 
tis this: 


Hugo. Its place was on my heart-- 
Elv. And thou shal! have it / 
( Embracing him with ardour. ) 

Farewell—until we meet again ! 

Hugo. Aye---fhere, 

Where sister, friend, and wife at last unites, 

The same chaste bond. Then give it me-—and fly /- 
Elv. Softly !-— 
(She retires from him, and takes hold with 

her left hand of the harp, which rests on 
a chair ; then adds resolutely, and with 
dignity. ) 

To me,even as to thee, for ever 

Is peace destroy‘d ; and equally has guilt 

Oppress’d my soul. Now, therefore, since the time 

Has come for parting, I shail boidly go 

Before thee through the dark aod unknown path 

That leads to life eternal. 


She stabs herself; ber knees faulter, 
the harp falls sliding from the chair to 
the ground, and she sinks down upon it, 
holding the dagger in her right band. 

At this moment the whole persons of 
the drama rush in, alarmed by the noise. 
of Hugo’s fall—but we cannot quote 
any part of the heart-rending scene 
which follows. Assoon as both have 
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_ expired, Don Valeros draws the dager 
from the wound of Hugo, and exclaims 


If che spirit 
When thus the body falls, is free—then eome, 
Oh, friendly steel ! and give me freedom too ! 


Bertha wrests the dagger from him, 
and says, 

Knight: beaman!-—Kneels not your grandson 
here ? 


Val. And can'st thou live,if thou indeed hast lov- 
ed him ?— 

Ber. Tama christian ;-—-only those whom Guilt 
Or madness rules, are suicides. Be thinc 
To live, even for this orphan boy. 

Otto Ob Heaven? 
And wherefore are these horrible events ? 

Ber. Enquirest thou why starsariseand set? 
Thatonly which exists is clear below— 
More only can the judgment-day reveal. 

( The curtain falls. ) 


Such is the termination of this noble 
tragedy—we feel that no words of ours 
could add any thing to the effect it must 
produce. 

One word, however, before we close 
the column, concerning the translation 
from which we have quoted so lavishly. 
Our readers may rest assured that it is 
executed with astonishing closeness to 
the original—and having said this much, 
we have said all that is necessary. The 
translator (who is, as we understand, 
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Mr. Gillies, the author of Childe Ala- 
rique,) has exbibited masterly skill in 
the management of our dramatic blank 
verse—but that is the least of his praises. 
He has shewn himself to be not a skil- 
ful versifier merely, but a genuine poet, 
for no man but a true poet can catch 
and give back again as he has done the 
fleeting and ethereal colours of poetry 
and passion. He has produced a work 
which is entitled to take its place as a 
fine English tragedy—the finest, we 
have no difficulty in saying, that has for 
many years bcen added to that part of 
our literature. 

Our readers witl observe,that the trans- 
lation has not as yet been published, 
The author has merely had a few doz- 
ens of copies printed for the use of his 
friends, and be has been so kind as to 
send us cne of them. It is a very fine 
specimen of typography, one of the most 
elegant that ever issued from the press 
of Ballantyne. But we trust he will 
soon give the world a large edition. The 
encouragement this play must receive, 
will also, we hope, stimulate Mr. Gillies 
to further efforts in the same style. 
What a fine field lies open for one who 
possesses, in such perfection as he does, 
the two richest languages in Europe— 
the German and the English. 


THE FOG SPECTRE. 


—_—— 


PHENOMENON. 
Fo the Editer of the Literary Gazette. 
sR, 

I LATELY read an account of the fig- 

ure, which,under some peculiar state 
of the atmosphere, appears on the Hartz 
mountain, inGermany. It reminds me 
of an extraordinary illusion to which I 
Was once exposed ; if it have interest 
enough for publication, it is at your 
service. About seven years since, I 
was one evening, in the month of Octo- 
ber, returning late from a friend’s house 
in the country, where I had dined, to 
the neighbouring town, about a mile 
distant : the night wasexceedingly dark, 
and I had been requested to take with 
me a lanthorn ; a pocket one could not 
be found, and I was provided with that 


which the servants generally carried 
swung in the hand. I had to pass thro’ 
some fields over high ground : soon af- 
ter I had entered the second of these, I 
observed something large moving along 
with me. I placed the lanthorn on the 
ground, and walking toward it, saw a 
gigantic figure retiring with astonishing 
speed. i immediately perceived that it 
was my own shadow ona fog, which 
I had not before observed. The ap- 
pearance of retiring was phantasmago- 
ric, and arose from my interruption of 
the rays of light from the lanthorn, at a 
lesser angle, as my distance from the 
light increased. My return to the light 
was terrific ; the figure appeared to ad- 
vance upon me with frightful rapidity, 
till itseemed forty feet high. If 1 had 
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been ignorant of the cause of this ap- 
"pearance, the effects might have much 
alarmed me, and led to my telling such 
stories as [ should not have gained cre- 
dit by relating : but aware of the cause, 
I was delighted with the singularity of 


my situation; and might bave been 
thought mad by an observer, for every 
fantastic attitude and action I could as- 
sume I did, to be mimicked by my new 
and shadowy acquaintance. I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, 


aa 


CORNUCOPIA. 
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From the London Magazines, November and December, 1819. 


ENGLISH VEGETABLES. 


[SN the former part of the reign of 
King Hen. vii. there did not grow 
in England a cabbage, carrot, turnip, or 
other edible root—and even Queen 
Catherine could not command a sallad 
for dinner, till the king brought over a 
gardener from the Netherlands. —The 
artichoke, apricot, and damask rose, 
then made their first appearance in Eng- 
land. 
IRISH COINS. 


There is now in the possession of 
Mr. Glenny, of Glenvale, in the coun- 
ty of Limerick, an ancient medal, found 
on his land, on which St. Patrick is re- 
presented as in the act of expelling nox- 
ious animals from Ireland On the re- 
verse, King Brian Boroimbe is repre- 
sented playing on the ancient Irish harp, 
with his crown and sceptre placed be- 
fore him. 


THE ANTS OF VALENCTA. 


M. Humboldt informs us, that ants 
abound to such a degree near Valencia, 
that their excavations resemble subter- 
raneous canals, which are filled with 
water in the time of the ratns, and be- 
come very dangerous to the buildings. 


EMERSON.* 


William Emerson, the eminent ma- 
thematician, was born at Hurworth, 
near Darlington, and died there in 1732, 
aged about eighty-one. He was aman 
of great singularity io bis manners, dress, 
and conversation ; but, beyond his sci- 
entific acquirements, it does not appear 
that his character exhibited any thing 
agreeable : yet it is desirable to pre- 
serve anecdotes of so extraordinary a 
man ; and the writer of this is induced 


to do it, from having recently seen some 
* See Ath. vol. 1. p. 576. 


of his works in manuscript, containing 
numerous rude sketches of philosophi- 
cal instruments, &c. His own appara- 
tus must have been equally rude, as, it 
is said, his telescope consisted of three 
or four cask-staves, and bis microscope 
was asmall lens, set in the top of a 
spring window- fastener.—He wore, as 
he sat by the fire in winter, two pieces 
of bark on his shins, to prevent their 
being injured by the heat. He was 
constantly in the habit of walking to 
Darlington, except in the latter part of 
his life, and then he rodea horse, which 
was valued at not more than half a- 
crown, exclusive of its skin. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that this was 
a slow mode of travelling, which made 
him say to some passengers, “ Yell 
beat me, for ye’re a-foot.” He was on 
his way home (on foot), the only op- 
portunity my father had of seeing this 
celebrated man, and then he was carry- 
ing a sheep’s-heart and lights, and, be- 
itz in a state of intoxication, the road 
was nething too wide for him : but the 
bloody load was thrown first over one 
shoulder, and theo over the other, as he 
reeled along. 

Once attending a meeting of theRoy- 
al Society, one of the servants attemp- 
ted to intercept his progress, supposing 
he had missed his way, and that a man 
of his mean appearance was not likely 
to be admitted: all his reply was, “* I's 
Emerson !” which he supposed would 
be sufficient, —knowing that his works 
had found admission before bim. 


DETONATING MUD. 


M. Humboldt informs us, that Don 
Carlos del Pozo has discovered, in the 
Llanos of Monai, at the bottom of the 
Quebrada de Moroturo, a stratum of 
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clayey earth, which inflames spontane- 
ously, when slightly moistened and ex- 
posed for a long time to the rays of the 
tropical sun. The detonation of this 
muddy substance is very violent. It is 
of a black colour, soils the fingers, and 
and emits a atrong smell of sulphur. 


COACHES. 


Coaches were iatroduced in 1585; 
before which time, Queen Elizabeth 
rode, on public occasions, behind her 
Lord Chamberlain. 


THE LANTERN OF MARACAYBO. 


A meteoric phenomenon, (according 
to M. Humboldt,) is seen every night 
QD a mountainous and uninhabited spot 
on the borders of the river Catatumbo, 
near its junction with the Sulia, Being 
nearly in the meridian of the opening of 
the Lake of Maracaybo, navigators are 
guided by it as by alight-house. This 
light is distinguished ata greater dis- 
tance than forty leagues. Some have 
ascribed it to the effects of a thunder- 
storm, or of electrical explosions, which 
might take place daily in a pass in the 
mountains ; while others pretend that 
itis anai¢ volcano. M. Palacios ob- 
served it for two years at Merida. 
Hydrogen gas is disengaged from the 
ground 1a the same district: this gas is 
constantly accumulated in the upper 
part of the cavern Del Serrito de Mo- 
nai, where it is generally set on fire to 
surprise travellers. 


LADIES’ CHABITY. 

In the letters of Madame D.. upon 
England, which have just been pub- 
lished, we find the following passage, 
which shows how littlea woman used 
to the coteries of Paris can appreciate 
the purest of our christian charities.— 
“ The most elegant women in London 
have a certain day, upon which they go 
to a large room surrounded with coun- 
ters, at the end of Argyle Street; they 
go io person, to sell, for the profit of the 
poor, the tnfles, which they amuse 
themselves in making during the course 
ofthe year. You may imagine that a 
young gentleman who pays bis court to 
to a young lady, is oot permitted to 
hesitate at the price of the work of her 
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fair hands. In fact, I saw several who 
were really foolishly extravagant, and 
the bank-notes were showered down on 
the counters of these ladies. 

“J observed in this assembly the 
prettiest young woman I ever saw io 
my life ; all the men loiter delighted be- 
fore her counter, and it was she whose 
stock was the soonest disposed of. 

The last man who stopped at it took 
a handful of bank-notes, aud exchanged 
them for a watch-ribbon. I departed, 
enchanted with this scene.” 


CHIMNEYS. 
In the age next preceding Queen Eli- 


zabeth, there were few chimneys, even 
in capital towns: thefire was laid to 
the wall, and the smoke issued at the 
roof, or door, or window. The hou- 
ses were wattled, and plastered over 
withclay; and all the furniture and 
utensils were of wood. The people 
slept on straw pallets, with a log of 
wood for a pillow. 


ROUSSEAU. 


The beautiful estate of Ermenon- 
ville is advertised for sale, and its de- 
lightful gardens will probably soon be 
destroyed by some mercenary specula- 
tor. Perhaps, on the return of spring, 
the isle of poplars will have disappear- 
ed, together with the tomb which en- 
closes the ashes of Jean-Jaques :—The 
plough will trace its furrows in the 
groves of Julia; and we shall look in 
vain for the cottage whither Rousseau 
retired to close his life and his misfor- 
tunes. The cause of his death still re- 
mains unknown, but almost all the pa- 
pers of the time concur in stating that 
it was voluntary —( French Paper.) 


COCHRANE’S FOLLY. 


Lord Cochrane’s famous steam ves- 
sel, which, we believe, was left behind 
his expedition rather from want of 
means to complete it, than fram insuffi- 
ciency in its construction, is now vear- 
ly finished, and about to be employed 
asa packet between London and Edin- 
burgh. ‘* To such base uses may we 
come at last”—instead of releasing 
Buonaparte, to carry sea-sick passengers 
and lumbering luggage ! 
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AGE OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

In the last. number of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, we find the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to the age of 
the human species, 

Discovery of Human Skulls in the 
same formation as thut which contains 
remains of Klephunts, Rhinuceri, 8c. 
Some years ago Admiral Cochrane pre- 
sented to the British Nluseum a human 
skeleton, incased in a very compact al- 
luvial aggregation of coral aad other 
similar matters. This curious specimen 
was at first considered as a true secon- 
dary limestone, and therefore as afford- 
ing evidence that the human species had 
been called into existence during the 
formation of the secondary strata. Ge- 
ologists pointed out the inaccuracy of 
this opinion, and proved that the enclo- 
siny mass was not a portion of the older 
strata of the crust of earth, but merely a 
portion of one of those calcareous for- 
matrons daily taking place on the shores 
of the West India Islands. It is well 
known to geologists, that several exten- 
sive tracts in Germany are covered with 
a deep deposite of calcareous tuffa, 
which contains fossil remains of the 
mastodonton, megatherium, Irish elk, 
(Alei gigantea, Blum.), and elephant 
(Elephas primigeni), and other colossal 
animals, which are now considered as 
extioct. In this very ancient alluviai 
formation, human skulls have been dis- 
covered ; and if the statements given in 
regard to this interesting discovery, at 
Meissen in Saxony, be correct, we have 
obtained a proof of the co-existence of 
the human race, with the gigantic me- 
gatheria, elks, and elephants. 


3 ANECDOTES. &c. 

Elopement.—A dandy who recently 
contrived to undergo the fatigue of an 
excursion to Scotland with an_ heiress, 
in the hurry of such affairs took his 
bride before the Priest in a riding coat. 
Before proceeding with his brief cere- 
mony, the minister looked attentively 
at the parties, and said—“ But to pre- 
vent any mistakes hereafter, tell me 
without prevarication, if ye are both 
women in disguise ; or if not which is 
the man 2” 

Calumny.—An oriental Caliph had 
condemned to death a calumoiator, to 
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save whose life a courtier warmly in- 
terested bimself, and presented a peti- 
tion to his sovereign accompanied by a 
compliment of 2000 dinars, But the 
Caliph rejected his prayer, saying, 
“ Go, and find me a man as culpable 
as this wretch, who defames innocence, 
and he shall not only die in his stead, 
but IT will give you 10,000 dinars.” 

Confession.— A female eonfessing 
her sins, among other things, aeknowl- 
edged that she wore rouge. “ For 
what purpose?” asked the Father. 
“To make me appear captivating,” 
was the answer. “ But does it make 
you look more beautiful.” ** Atleast, 
holy confessor, I think it does” The 
priest took the penitent out of the con- 
fessiona! into the light, and gazing sted- 
fastly at her, exclaimed, “ Madam, you 
may paiut without offence, for you are 
still very ugly.” 

A superannuated wit, who still oc- 
casionally said a good thing, was very 
happily compared to an old castle now 
and then revisited by Spirvts. 


IRON RAIL-ROADS., 


We have received a report from Mu- 
nich, which, if it be not exaggerated, 
well deserves the attention of our coun- 
trymen. A model, on a large acale, 
of an iron rail-road, invented and com- 
pleted by the chief counsellor of the 


“mines, Joseph Von Baader, has been 


received at the Royal Repository for 
Mechanical Inventions, which is said to 
surpass in utility whatever has been 
seen in England ; some say by a pro- 
portion of two-thirds, although it costs 
less by half. On a space perfectly level, 
laid with this invention, a woman or a 
child may draw with ease a cart laden 
with fifteen or sixteen cwt. And if vo 
greater inclination than six inches and a 
half on a bundred feet in length be al- 
lowed, the carts will move of them- 
selves, without any external impulse. A 
single horse may be the means of con- 
veying a greater weightthan twenty-two 
horses of the same strength on the best 
of common roads. 
RIDICULOUS ANGER. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous 
than an insignificant man io a fit of an- 
ger: He isa mole-hill vomiting fire. 
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TALES OF TO-DAY. 


cP eD 


From the Eurepean Magazinc. 
THE GALLERY OF GRONDO. 


ee President of our taletelling 
divan opened his portfolio with 
the gravity of a prime-minister, and 
the next engraving drawn from it re- 
presented the celebrated Gallery of 


Grondo, fiewa .by almost miraculous. 


labour through solid rocks. According 
to the established rules of our lottery, 
the old kirk-minister was required to 
tellatale adapted to this scene, or in 
some way relating to it; and after a 
little pause, he gave us the first fruit of 
his memory. 

During the short truce of 1801, an 
English commoner of noble but decayed 
estate removed his family to Langue- 
doc. Liberal principles, neutral con- 
duct, and, above all, his purchase of a 
good estate with an avowed intention 
to domesticate himself as a French citi- 
zen, gained him the privilege of tran- 
quillity. Ten years peaceably spent 
gave him also a kind of familiarity 
wita the municipal officers of the town, 
which enabled him to afford both aid 
- and personal courtesy to the numerous 
KEnuglish prisoners whose ill-fortune 
brought them there. He had a sprightly 
wife, of manners decidedly French,and 
a niece too lovely in his opinion to walk 
unprotected on the banks of the Ga- 
ronne, then nightly infested by troops 
of freebooters, composed partly of dis- 
banded royalists and desperate republi- 
cans. Gabrielle chose to pursue her 
evening walks with the careless courage 
of fifteen ; and her aunt conceiving ter- 
rora more powerful impulse than rea- 
son, contrived what she thought suffi- 
cient to alarm her niece’s imagination 
effectually. She placed a pair of huge 
sabots or peasant’s shoes under the 
fringe of ber bed, with such accom- 
paniments as at a sudden glance by 
adim light might seem the figure of 
aman. Then, without communicating 
her stratagem to her more discreet hus- 
baad, she seated herselfin her dressing- 
room to await its consequences. 

All remained silent till an hour after, 


when Gabrielle,entering ber aunt’s room 
with a composed countenance,enquired 
for her femme-de-chambre. The woman 
was summoned, and the child, with sin- 
gular presence of mind and calmness, 
desired her to bring all her fellow- 
servants into the gallery. Madame 
Vermont, aware of her own finesse, 
permitted the assemblage without ques- 
tion; aod when the whole household 
had collected in the corridor, the young 
heroine informed them that sbe had 
discovered an intruder, and had locked 
him in her chamber. She offered the 
key to the English valet, who, after 
a little demur, referred the honour of 
the first entry to the cook, and he to 
the groom. After much debate, a 
formidable procession, headed by Ga- 
brielle herself, entered the chamber, and 
the groom, armed witha long sword 
and a broom, drew forth the terrible 
effigy. Peals of laughter and many 
hints of cowardice followed among the 
servants, but the keen and bold eye of 
their young mistress observed one face 
less natural in its expression of mirth 
than the rest. She had firmness and 
discretion enough to join io the gene- 
ral raillery, and to keep her observa- 
tions secret till she found an oppor- 
tunity of revealing them to her uncle. 
He understood and valued them. Seve- 
ral nights after this adventure, he 
watched in-silence and darkness, but 
saw nothing of the man he suspected. 
More than a month had passed, and the 
jests excited among the household 
seemed to increase in bitterness ; but 
the superiors of the family affected no 
rezard, till they were disturbed one 
night by shrieks and murmurs. M. 
Vermont’s questions were answered by 
a singular story. he fille-de-chambre 
of Madame, piqued by jests on her 
lover’s cowardice, had been urged to 
try his affection and strength of mind 
by another stratagem. On his return 
from a trifling journey, Durand was 
told that his beloved had suddenly ex- 
pired, and was already prepared for 
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interment. He was a Swiss of simple 
manners and strong affections. First 
he rebuked his fellow-servants for their 
falsehood, and next insisted on seeing 
the pretended corpse. She had allowed 
herself to be equipped and extended in 
a winding-sheet on her bed, to which 
the contrivers of the farce led Durand 
with a single candle and faces properly 
composed. They were prepared for 
asbout of mirth at his agony of grief, 
when the servant who carried the light 
perceived the body was really stiff in 
death. Screams of terror aad surprise 
followed this discovery, and revealed 
the abettors of this criminal mockery. 
Nannette was dead, and her master, 
after viewing the body, dismissed the 
spectators with asevere reproach, for 
inciting her to practise the presump- 
tuous fraud, which had probably, by 
Overstraining her weak nerves, pro- 
duced the death she counterfeited. So 
he assured his household, but he per- 
ceived evidences of a different cause. 
His suspicions rested on Durand bim- 
self, and he fixed them by remarking 
the changes in his countenance when 
asked to watch beside the body. How- 
ever, Durand accepted the task; and 
when every other person in the house 
had gone to rest, our Eglishman, belt- 
ing on his sabre and holding a loaded 
pistol in his hand, entered the chamber 
where the body lay. The Swiss sat be- 
side it with his head resting on his knees, 
and hardly raised himself when his mas- 
ter stood before him. ‘“* Durand !” said 
he, “I am not now to learn that you 
have had some secret reason for des- 
troying this young woman—TI know 
your journey was a preteace—you were 
concealed in or about my chateau all 
day, and [ expect nothing from you but 
a confession of your motives.” ~The 
young man raised his eyes,and, starting 
up, laid both bis hands on the fore- 
head of the dead woman. “TI declare,” 
he answered, “before him whom [ will 
net na‘ne, that I love this creature bet- 
ter thao my life: but I[ could not save 
her’s without betraying ° 
He stopped short, and Vermont de ib- 
erately laid his brace of loaded pis- 
tols on the table. “ You see, Durand, 
Ttreat you asa brave man, for I put 
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myself into your hands; and I do not 
seek to intimidate you by these wea- 
pons, which I disdain to use against 
an unarmed adversary. You have eaten 
my bread and slept under my roof—I 
have no other defence against you and 
your accomplices." —The Swiss fell at 
his master’s feet, and wept. Presently 
taking up the pistols, he placed them 
both again in Vermont's hands, adding, - 
“Nothing but an oath coujd hold me 
silent after this. Sir, if I dare not break 
an oath, I deserve your trust. It is 
true, men assemble at your house un- 
known to you—I am one of the band, 
and our names are made safe by a bond 
sealed with our blood. hey are 
robbers, but no article of your property 
or secret of your family ever fell into 
their keeping. Nannette discovered 
their meeting in your barn last aight, 
and my oath bound me to sacrifice her 
life—There was no other way to save 
your’s and your family’s !”—Saying 
this, he fell again at his master’s knees, 
and wept bitterly. Vermont was 
struck with the extent of his danger, 
and the terrible nature even of the faith 
that seemed to preserve him. But his 
English babits of reserve prevented the 
gush of feeling which would have 
opened his heart, and he only answered, 
‘“‘ [ trust you, Durand !—remember it.” 
And without another question or re- 
mark, he returned to his apartment and 
his wife with acool countenance, and 
made no allusion to his discovery. 

Durand remained another year inM. 
Vermont’s household, and his master 
had sufficient courage and magnanimity 
to forbear either nightly watching or 
appearance of restraint io his daily 
intercourse with his servant. At the 
termination of this year Durand gave 
a public and ordinary notice of removal, 
which was accepted without commeat, 
aud he departed unobserved. 

Fifteen months passed after this event 
and the family of M. Vermont removed 
to Orleans, where the fury of faction 
became deep and dangerous during the 
crisis of 1815. Vermont, now a domi- 
ciliated subject of France, and interest- 
ed in her internal politics, was arrested 
by order of the power that prevailed 
during the Hundred Days, and lodged 
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in the Conciergerie. The charge against 
him amounted to a secret correspond- 
ence with England, and a treasonous 
admission of an English spy into bis 
house. On the day of his arrest, Mar- 
shal N. received a billet from one of his 
agents, aman who had stood by the 
Emperor's carriage at that memorable 
aod unparalleled moment when be re- 
ceived news of his deposition, and 
alighted to bold council oa the road- 
side in darkness with the few friends 
that then adhered to him. 
** Marshal ! j 

“TI need not remind you of what 
passed oo the road to Fontainbieau : 
I have only one favour to ask in return. 
Your wife has some secret apartments 
and a cabriole to spare—They will ac- 
commodate two persons who will be 
with you on the morning of the 20th.” 

On the 20th, a cabriole was seen 
passing through the road to Fontain- 
bleau, towards the maisonette inhabited 
by a relative of the Marshal. ‘I'he 
lady who presided there was one of the 
Bumerous regiment of female allies to 
whom M. Fouche honestly ascribed 
the most successful intrigues of his 
police. Madame de Sevrac had dis- 
tinguished herself by undertaking to 
procure from a German author the 
maouscript of a very powertul appeal 
obnoxious to French politics. She 
had been furnished with unlimited 
drafts, and with the title of a baroness, 
to seduce the literary man; but bis 
genius, his courage, and, above all, 
bis affection, so touched the intriguante, 
that she brought off the manuscript 
without surrendering the author. Tbere- 
fore she was held in high esteem by her 
employers, for they knew she had that 
degree of honour which is necessary 
‘even among the wicked. She was, a> 
this anecdote implies, a woman capable 
of right feeling herself, and of assoming 
the demeanour which ought to accom- 
pany it. Her admirable taste was ex- 
ercised in preparing apartments for the 
mysterious visitors who came. to her ac- 
credited by such high authority. Late 
at night they arrived; and she had the 
pleasure of seeing @ young mao whose 
countenance promised employment for 
her talents, accompanied only by a 
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sister, whose manners were very well 
calculated to bea foil to her's. The 
lady's name was Gabrielle, and her age 
appeared more than thirty ; but her eyes 
were wild and her gestures abrupt. She 
answered oo questions, and never spoke 
except to her brother, who seemed | 
much younger, and of gentle temper. 
The accomplished mistress of the man- 
sion had received instructions to accom- 
modate them in the most retired manner 
three days, and to expedite their de- 
parture on the fourth, without enquiring 
whither they went, or by whom their 
cabriole was driven. This was enough 
for an agent of espionage, but not 
enough fora woman who retained ber 
taste for adventure. Gaston, as the 
young man’s sister called bim, was pro- 
bahly but little experienced in female 
blandishments, and the adroit coquette 
addressed herself with great skill to his 
vanity and his hetter feelings. It was 
surprising, considering her experience, 
that she did not ohserve how readily 
young Gaston listened to her flatteries, 
and availed himself of her indirect inti- 
mations of compassion. When she saw, 
or thought she saw, her victim strug- 
gling with his fear and his desire to 
reveal the secret which seemed so pre- 
cious, she affected to praise the sub- 
lime instinct of generous hearts, and 
assumed that air of self-denial which 
commands so much more confidence 
than curiosity. ‘ Alas, madam!” said 
Gaston, as they sat together at supper 
on the night appointed for his journey, 
“‘this unfortunate person, whom I call 
sister, isin fact my betrothed wife. She 
is insane, Judge of my anxiety and 
my Interest in her escape when you hear 
the cause. I was her father’s ward, 
and her daily companion, but circum- 
stances prevented our pablic union. 
She suddenly received my visits with 
airs of aversion and chagrin, which her 
parents mistook for girlish coquetry, 
but I knew and regretted the secret 
motive. She believed her infant dead, 
but I had preserved it from the death 
she designed for it, and had the happi- 
ness of seeing it flourish under the care 
of a wood-cutter’s wife in the forest of 
Vincennes. One evening, when its 
third birth-day bad arrived, I tempted 
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her to walk there with me under pre- 
tence of eating fruit at the forest-but, 
and while the woodman’s wife was sent 
away to gather some, I observed her 
eyes fixing on the sleeping child. She 
praised its beauty, took it on her lap, 
aod J thought the instinct of a mother 
had prevailed. I ventured to say, 
“This is our son!”—but instantly 
bursting into a friglitful laugh, she 
grasped it tightly for an instant, and 
hurled it from her. J remember noth- 
ing more—nothing except looking 
round for some weapon to revenge its 
death. When I returned to my senses, 
the woodcutter’s wife was standing at 
my feet weeping over her dead fuster- 
child—its miseravle mother had fled 
into the forest. She was found in the 
stupor of that fatal madness which 
arises from shame, pride, and despair. 
The secret could not be preserved, and 
I am conveying her thus privately be- 
,yoad the reach of a public executioner.” 

Madame de Sevrac was extremely 
touched by this narrative. She loved 
the excitement of tragic stories, and 
especially such as evinced those violent 
passions which had been her instru- 
ments through life.—Gabrielle’s crime 
gave her that strong hold on Madame 
de Sevrac’s compassion which naturally 
results from sympathy and similar de- 
basement; and the generous part of 
her woman’s nature revived io her 
behalf. The coldness, the melaocholy 
and the impenetrable reserve of this un- 
fortunate woman had dignity in them, 
and Gaston’s tender solicitude for her 
safety gave him the most powerful 
charm in the eyes of his entertainer. 
Nothing so strongly touches and 
amends the feelings of an erring woman 
as commiseration shewo to a sister- 
sinner, Madame de Sevrac suddenly 
besought Guaston’s protection, and offered 
toquit with him both her native country 
and the vile profession which ber splen- 
did establishment concealed. Gaston 
appeared more touched and agitated by 
her protestations of remorse and re- 
formation thun by her former blandisb- 
ments. They had few moments to de- 
bate in,and the conference ended in ad- 
mitting her into their cabriole in the 
disguise of a fille-de-chambre. Madame 
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de Sevrac perceived, even by the dim 
moonlight which guided it, how deep 
and strange a sullenness had overcast 
Gabrielle's face. She attributed it to 
jealous aversion ; and when from time 
to time the supposed lunatic stole a 
malicious glance at her, she could not 
avoid suspecting that her insanity was 
not real. Their journey was rapid and 
safe ull they reached the frontiers of 

, where some powerful agents 
of the French government presided. 
The evil genius of Madame de Sevrac 
returned, and habits of intrigue pre- 
vailed over the momentary instinct of 
good. She stole at midnight from the 
inn where they rested, and made herself 
kaown to the lieutenant of police in the 
town, professing that she travelled ua- 
der secret orders from M. Fouche to 
resign one of ber companions to the 
custody of the government. 
She did not dare to tell the story of the 
infant’s murder, because she began to 
doubt whether such an incident had 
really occurred ; and she had not saga- 
city enough to perceive that Gaston 
represented Gabrielle as a criminal and 
a lunatic only to excuse the wild and 
stern singularity of her aspect, and to 
misguide suspicion. She knew the 
fact involved no particular claim on 
this officer’s aid ; but she stated cer- 
tain wysterious truths which induced 
him to agree that a party of his agents 
should surround the carriage in the 
Gallery of Grondo, and secure the 
female refugee. Thus assured of her 
rivals removal, this dangerous woman 
returned to her companions, and when 
they renewed their journey, proposed 
to disguise herself in male attire, and 
drive their cabriolet herself. Gaston 
expressed some slight reluctance, which 
she overcame by alleging the danger 
of crossing that mountainous road with 
a bribed bireling, and by remarking the 
suspicious comments excited at the last 
post town by their imperfect passports. 
The cabriolet set forth, driven by Ma- 
dame de Sevrac in a postillion’s attire; 
and as it plunged into the stupendous 
defile called the Gallery of Grondo, 
she fixed her eyes on a white cross 
near which her agents were stationed, 
and drove rapidly towards it. The 
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sides of this terrible gallery are formed 
of perpendicular rock, and the road 
itself winds through it, divided on each 
side by adeep and dark gulf from the 
mass of granite whenceit has been hewn. 
The cabriolet was within a hundred 
yards of the cross, when Gaston sud- 
denly sprang from it, seized the driver’s 
arm, and held a pistol to her forehead. 
Conscious of her own treachery, and 
- affrighted by what seemed the super- 
natural strength of insanity, Madame 
de Sevrac dropped the reins, and was 
dragged from her seat by her assailant. 
With a vigour and speed not resistable 
by a woman, Gaston bound their per- 
fidious companion to a tree, stripped 
her of her horseman’s cout, and put- 
ting it on, assuined the driver’s place in 
the cabriolet. A long whistle and re- 
peated shouts were heard as the cabrio- 
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let flew past the cross, and a moment 
after a ball entered Gaston’s side. Still 
the carriage was driven rapidly tll it 
reached the post-house at the end of 
the Gallery. There Madame Vermont, 
released by the connivance of Marshal 
N. awaited her husband’s arrival. She 
knew that he had escaped from F'rance 
in female attire under the name of Gas- 
ton, and she well knew the faithful 
friend who had assumed that new name 
to escort him, She opened the door 
herself, and found him lying at the 
bottom of the cabriolet in a deep swoon. 
Covered with blood, the pretenacd 
Gaston assisted in placing him in bis 
wife’s arms, exclaiming, “ Ah, master! 
Durand has deserved his death, but he 
has also deserved your trust.” And 
falling at his feet as he spoke, the faith- 
ful Swiss expired. V. 


_—— 
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From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


T must be admitted, at the same time, 
that the Tyrolese are in the greatest 
degree superstitious, and that their devo- 
tion, warm and enthusiastic as it is, is 
frequently misplaced in the object of its 
worship. There is probably no coun- 
try in which the belief in supernatural 
powers, in the gift of prophecy to par- 
ticular individuals, and the agency of 
spiritual beings in human affairs, is more 
universally established. It forms, in- 
deed, part of their religious creed, and 
blends in the most singular manner with 
the legendary tales and romantic adven- 
tures which they have attached to the 
history of their saints. But we would 
err most egregiously, if we imagined, 
that this superstition with which the 
whole people are tinged, savours at all 
of a weak or timid disposition, or that 
it is any indication of a degraded na- 
tional character, It partakes of the 
savage character of the scenery in which 
they dwell, and is ennobled by the gen- 
erous sentiments which prevail an-org 
the lowest classes of the people. ‘The 
same men who imagine that they see 
the crucifix bend its. head in the dusk 
of the evening, and who hear the rattle 


of arms amid-the solitude of the mouin- 
tains, are fearless of death when it ap- 
proaches them through the agency of 
human power. Itisa strong feeling of 
religion, and a disposition to see, in all 
the events by which they are surround- 
ed, the marks of divine protection, 
which is the foundation of their super- 
stition: and the more strongly tbat they 
feel reliance on spiritual interposition, 
the less inclined are they to sink under 
the reverses of a temporary life. 

There isa wide distinction between 
superstition and the beliefin sorcery or 
witchcraft. The latter is the growth of 
weakness and credulity, and prevails 
mest among men of a timid disposition, 
or among ignorantand barbarous na- 
tions, The former, though it is found- 
ed on ignorance, aud yields to the ex- 
perience and knowledge of mankind, 
yet springs from the voblest principles 
of our nature, and is allied to every 
thing by which the history of our spe- 
cies has been cignitied in former times, 
It will not be pretended, thatthe Gre- 


cian states were deficient either in splen- 


* Concluded from p. 255. See also_Ath. vol. 
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dour of talents or heroism of conduct ; 
yet superstition, in its grossest form, at- 
tached itself to all their thoughts, and 
influenced alike the measures of their 
statesmen and the dreams of their phi- 
losophers. The Roman wniters placed 
in that very feeling which we would 
call superstition, the most honourable 
characteristic of their people, and ascri- 
bed to it the memorable series of tri- 
umphs by which the history of the re- 
public was distinguished. Nulla in- 
quam republid aut major aut sanctior 
fuit, says Livy; and itis to their deep 
sense of religion that Cicero imputes the 
unparalleled success with which the 
arms of the republic were attended. 
Yet the religious feeling which was so 
intimately blended with the Romaocha- 
racter, and which guided the actions and 
formed the minds of the great men who 
adorned her history, was for the most 
part little else than that firm reliance on 
the special interposition of providence, 
which is the origin of superstition. The 
Saracens, during the wars which follow- 
ed the introduction of the Mahometan 
faith, were superstitious tothe hizhest 
degree, yet with how many brilliant 
aad glorious qualities was their charac- 
ter distinguished, when they triumphant- 
ly carried te Cresceat of Mahomet 
from the snows of the Himmaleh to the 
shores of the Atlantic. The crusaders 
even of the highest rank, believed firm- 
ly io the miracles and prophecies which 
were said to have accompanied the 
march of the Christian army ; nor is it 
perhaps possible to find in history an 
example of such extraordinary conse- 
quences as followed the supposed dis- 
covery of the Holy Lance in the siege 
of Antioch ; yet who will deny to these 
great men the praise of heroic enterprise 
and noble manners? Human nature 
has nowhere appeared in such glorious 
colours as in the Jerusalem Delivered 
of Tasso, where tle firmness and con- 
stancy of the Roman patriot is blended 
with the courtesy of chivalrous manners, 
and theexalted piety of Christian faith ; 
yet super-tition formed a part of the 
character of all his heroes ; the courage 
of Tancred failed when he heard the 
voice of Clorinda in the charmed tree ; 
and the bravest of his comrades trem- 
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bled when they entered the enchanted 
forest, where 

‘** Esce all hor de la selva un saon repente, 
Che par rimbombo di terren che treme, 

E’l mormorar degli Austri in lui si sente, 
E’! pianto d’ooda, che fra scogli geme.”” 


Examples of this kind may teach us, 
that although superstition in the age, 
and among the society in which we live 
is the mark of a feeble mind, yet that in 
less enlightened parts of the world, it is 
the mark only of an ardent and enthu- 
silastic disposition, such as is the foun- 
dation of every thing that is great or 
generous in character, or elevated and 
spiritual in feeling. A people in fact 
strongly impressed with religious feel- 
ing, and to whom .experience has oot 
taught the means by which providence 
acts in human affairs, must be super- 
stitious ; for itis the universal propen- 
sity of uninstructed man, to imagine 
that a special interpositiou of the D.ity 
is necessary to accomplish the manifes- 
tation of his will, or the accomplishment 
of his purposes io buman affairs. Nor 
is there any thing impossible or absurd 
in such a supposition. It might have 
been, that future events were to be re- 
vealed on particular occasions to man- 
kind, as they were during the days of 
ancient prophecy, and that the course 
of human events was to be maiotained 
by special interpositions of divine pow- 
er. Experience alone teaches us, that 
this is not the case ; it alone shews, that 
the intentions of providence are carried 
into effect through the intervention of 
human agents, and that the laws of the 
moral world work out their own accom- 
plishment by the voluntary acts of free 
agents. When we see how difficult it 
is to make persons even of a cultivated 
understanding comprehend this subject 
even in the present age, and with all the 
experience which former times have 
furnished, we may cease to wonder at 
the superstition which prevails among 
the peasants of the Tyrol ; we may be- 
lieve, that situated as they are, it is the 
natural effusion of a pious spirit un- 
taught by the experience of other ages ; 
and we may discern, in the extravagan- 
cies of their legendary creed, not less 
than in the sublime piety of Newton, 
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the operation of those common laws 
by which mao is bound to his Creator. 

The scenery of Tyrol, and of the 
adjacent provinces of Styria and Carin- 
thia, is singularly adapted to nourish ro- 
Maantic aud superstitious ideas among 
the peasantry. In every part of the 
world the grandeur of mountain scenery 
has been found to be the prolific parent 
of superstition. It was the mists, and 
the blue lakes, and the sounding cata- 
racts of Caledonia, which gave birth 
to the sublime but gloomy dreams of 
Ossian. The same cause has operated 
to a still greater degree among the Alps 
of Tyrol. The sublimity of the objects 
with which man is there surrounded— 
the resistless power of the elements 
which he finds continually in actioa— 
the utter insignificance of his own spe- 
cies, when compared with the gigantic 
objects in which he is placed, conspire 
to produce that distrust of himself, and 
that disposition to cling to higher pow- 
ers, which is the foundation of supersti- 
tious feeling. In cities and in plains, 
the labour of man effaces in a certain 
degree these impressions; the works 
which he has there accumulated, come 
to withdraw the attention from the dis- 
tant magnificence of nature; while the 
weakness of the individual is forgotten 
in the aggregate force of numbers, or in 
the distractions of civilized life. But 
amidst the solitude of the Alps no such 
change can take place. The greatest 
works of man appear there as nothing 
amidst the stupendous objects of nature ; 
the distractions of artificial society are 
unknown amongst its simple inhabi- 
tants ; and the individual is left in soli- 
tude to receive the impressions which the 
sublime scenery ia which he is placed is 
fitted to produce. Upon minds so cir- 
cumstanced the changes of external na- 
ture come to be considered as the im- 
mediate work of some invisible power ; 
the shadows that fall in the lakes at sun- 
Sise, are interpreted as the indication of 
the approach of hostile bands—the 
howl of the winds through the forests is 
thought to be the lamentations of 
the dead, who aré expiating their sins— 
aod the mists that flit over the summits 
ef the mountains, seem to be the distant 
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skirts of vast armies borne in the whirl- 
wind, and treading in the storm. 

The Gothic ruins with which the 
Tyrol is filled, contribute in a remarka- 
ble manner to keep alive these supersti- 
tious feeling. In maoy of the vallies 
old castles of vast dimensions are perch- 
ed on the summit of lofty crags, or raise 
their mouldering towers high on the 
mountains above the aged forests with 
which they are surrounded. These 
castles, once the abode of feudal power, 
have long since been abandoned, or 
have gradually gone to decay, without 
being actually dismantled by the propri- 
etors. With all of them the people 
connect some romantic or terrible ex- 
ploit; andthe bloody deeds of feudal 
anarchy are remembered with terror by 
the peasants who dwell in the villages at 
their feet, Lights are often observed 
at night in towers which have been un- 
inhabited for centuries; and bloody 
figures have been distinctly seen to flit 
through their deserted halls. The ar- 
mour which still hangs on the walls in 
many of the greater castles, has been 
observed to move, and the plumes to 
wave, when the Tyrolese army were 
victorious io war. Groans are still 
heard in the neighbourhood of the dun- 
geons where the victims of feudal ty- 
ranny were formerly slain: and the 
cruel Baron, who persecuted his people 
in his savage passion forthe chase, is 
often heard to shriek in the forests of the 
Uaterberg, and to how! as be flies from 
the dogs, whom he bad trained to the 
scent of human blood. 

Superstitions too, of a gentler and 
more holy kind, have arisen from the 
devout feelings of the people, and the 
associations connected with particular 
spots where persons of extraordinary 
sanctity have dwelt. In many of the 
farthest recesses of the mountains, on the 
verge of perpetual desolation, hermits 
in former times fixed their abode ; and 
the imagination of the peasants still fan- 
cies that their spirits hover around the 
spot where their earthly trials were en- 
dured. Shepherds who have passed in 
the gloom of the evening by the cell 
where the bones of a saint are laid, re- 
late that they distinctly beard his voice 
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as he repeated his evening prayers, and 
saw his form as he knelt before the cru- 
cifix which the piety of succeeding ages 
had-erected in his bermitage. The 
imuge of many a patron saint has been 
seen to shed tears, when a reverse has 
happened to the Tyrolese arms; and 
the garlands which are hung round the 
crosses ofthe Virgin wither when the 
hand which raised them has fallen in 
battle, Peasants who have been driven 
by a storm to take shelter in the little 
chapels which are scattered over the 
country, have seen the crucifix bow its 
head ; and solemn music is heard at the 
hour of vespers, in the higher chapels of 
the mountains. The distant pealing of 
the organ, and the chant of innumerable 
voices is there distinctiy perceptible ; 
_ and the peasant, when returning at night 
from the chase, often trembles when he 
beholds funereal processions, clothed in 
white, marching in silence through the 
gloom of the forests, or slowly moving 
on the clouds that float over the summit 
of the mountains. 

A country so circumstanced, abound- 
ing with every thing that is grand and 
beautiful in natural scenery, filled with 
gothic castles, over which ruin has long 
ago thrown her softening hand, peopled 
by the phantoms of an extravagant yet 
sublime superstition, and still inhabited 
by a valiant and enthusiastic people, 
seems of all others to be the fit theatre 
of poetical fancy. It is truly extraordi- 
nary therefore, that no poet has appear- 
ed to glean the legends and ballads that 
are scattered through this interesting 
country, to perpetuate the aerial beings 
with which superstition has filled its 
wiids, and to dignify its mouldering cas- 
tles with the recital of the many heroic 
and romantic adventures which have 
occurred within their walls. Wheo we 
recollect the unparalieled interest 
which the genius ot the present day has 
given to the traditions and the charac- 
ter of the Scottish people, it is impossi- 
ble not to regret, that no kindred mind 
has immortalized the still more wild and 
touching incidents that have occurred 
amidst the heroic inhabitants and sub- 
lime scenery of the Tyrol Alps. Let 
us hope, that the military despotism of 
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Austria will not long continue to smotb- 
er the genius, by restraining the freedom 
of those higher classes of her people 
where poetical talents are to be found ; 
and that, before the present traditions 
are forgotten, or the enthusiasm which 
the war has excited is subsided, there 
may yet arise the Scott of the south of 
Europe. 

The great circumstance which dis- 
tinguishes the Tyrolese from their 
neighbours the Swiss, to whom in many 
respects they bear a close resemblance, 
is in the animation and cheerfulness of 
their character, The Swiss are by na- 
ture a graveand heavy people ; oor is 
this peculiar character the result of their 
republican institutions,for we aretold hy 
Plaota, that their stupidity had become 
proverbial in France before the time of 
their republic. The Tyrolese, on the 
other haud, are a cheerful and lively 
people, full of fire and animation, en- 
thusiastically devoted ‘to their favourite 
pursuits, and extremely warm in their 
resentments. Public games are fre- 
quent in every valley; and the keen 
penetrating look of the peasants shews 
with what alacrity they enter into any 
subject in which they are interested, 
This striking difference in the national 
character of the two people appears in 
their different modes of conducting war. 
Firm in the maintenance of their pur- 
pose, and undaunted ip the discharge of 
military duty, the Swiss are valuable 
chiefly for their stubborn qualities—for 
that obstinate courage on which a come 
mander can rely with perfect certainty 
for the maintenance of any position 
which may be assigned for their defence. 
It was their stubborn resistance, accor- 
dingly, which first laid the foundation 
of the independence of their republic, 
and which taught the Imperialists and 
Burguodians at Laupen and Morat, 
that the pride of teudal power, and the 
ardour of chivalrous enterprize, may 
seek in vain to crush “the might that 
sluinbers in @ peasant’s arm.” In later 
times the same disposition has bren 
evinced in the conduct of the Swiss 
Guards, in the Place’Carousel, all of 
whom were massacred at their post, 
without the thought of capitulation or 
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retreat being once stirred amongst them. 
The Tvrolese, on the other hand, are 
more distinguished by their fiery and 
impetuous mode of fighting. In place 
of waiting, like the Swiss infantry, the 
charges of their enemies, they rush on 
unbidden to the attack, and often ac- 
complish, by the hardihood of the en- 
terprise, what more cautious troops 
could never succeed io effecting. Io 
this respect they resemble more nearly 
the Highland clans, who, in the rebellion 
in 17.45, rushed with the broad sword 
on the English regiments; or the 
peasants of La Vendee, who, without 
cannon or ammunition, assaulted the 
veteran armies of the republic, and by 
the fury of their onset, frequently des- 
troyed armies with whom they would 
have been utterly unable to cope in a 
more regular system of warfare. 

One reflection there is, which may 
be drawn from the determined valour 
of the ‘Tyrolese, and their success against 
the disciplined armies of France, which 
it is of the utmost importance to impress 
steadily on our minds, It is this ; that 
the changes in the art of war in modera 
times has produced no alteration on the 
ability of freedom to resist the aggres- 
sions of despotic powers ; but that still, 
as in ancient times, the discipline and 
the numbers of arbitrary governments 
are alike unavailing against the stubborn 
valour of afree people. In every age, 
and in every part of the world, exam- 
ples are to be found of the defeat of 
great and powerful armies by the cool 
and steady resistance which character- 
ises the inhabitants of free states. This 
is matter of proverbial remark; but it 
is of the moré importance to observe, 
that this general steadiness and valour, 
which seek for no support butin the 
courage of the individual, can be attain- 
ed only by the diffusion of civil liberty, 
_and that the value of such qualities is as 
strongly felt in modern wars as it was 
in any former period of the world. It 
is related by Homer, that at the siege of 
Troy, the ‘Trojan troops, in whom the 
vicinity of Asia had introduced the cus- 
toms of oriental warfare, and the feelings 
of oriental despotism, suppurted each 
other’s courage by shouts and cries du- 
ring the heat of the battles; while the 
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Grecians, in whom, as Mitford has ob- 
served, the monarchical form of govern- 
ment was even then tempered by a 
strong mixture of republican freedom, 
stood firm, in perfect silence, waiting 
the command of their chiels. The 
passage is remarkable, as it shews how 
early, in the history of mankind, the 
great lines of distinction between the 
courage of freemen and slaves was 
drawn ; nor can we perhaps any where 
find, in the subsequent annals of the 
world, a closer resemblance to what oc- 
curred in the struggle between English 
freedom and French despotism on the 
field of Waterloo. ‘“ The Grecian pha- 
lanx,” sayxthe poet,* “ marched in close 
order, the leaders directing each his own 
band. ‘The rest were mute ; insomuch, 
that you wouid say, in so great a mulli- 
tude there was no voice. Such was the 
sileace with which they respectfully 
watched for the word of cominand trom 
their officers. But the cries of the Tro- 
jaa army resembled the bleating of sheep 
when they are driven into the fold, and 
hear the cries of their lambs. Nor did 
the voice of one people rise from their 
lines, but a confused mixture of many 
tongues.”—The same distinction bas 
been observed in all periods of the 
world, between the native unbending 
courave of freemen, and the artificial or 
transitory ardour of the troops of des- 
potic states. It was thus that the three 
buodred Spartans stood the shock of a 
mighty army in the detile of Thermopy- 
la ; and it was from the influence of 
the same feeling, that with not less de- 
voted valour, the filteen hundred Swiss 
died in the cemetery of St. James in the 
battle of Basle. The same individual 
determination which enabled the citi- 
zens of Milan to overthrow the whole 
feudal power of Frederick Barbarossa 
on the plain of Legnano, animated the 
shepherds of the Alps, when they tram- 
pied u.der toot the pride of the imperial 
nobility on the field of Sempach, and 
annihilated the chivalry of Charles the 
Bold on the shores of Morat. [twas 
among the free inhabitants of the Fie- 
mish provinces, that Count Tilly found 
the materials of those brave Walloon 
guards, who, as contemporary writers 
* Iliad, ii. 497. 
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inform us, might be knocked down or 
trampled uuder foot, but could not be 
constrained to fly by the arms of Gus- 
tavus at the battle of Leipsic ; and the 
celebrity of the Spanish infantry declin- 
ed from the time that the liberties of 
Arragon and Castile was extinguished 
by Charies V. “ There is ample room,” 
as a late eminent writer has well observ- 
ed, “for national exultation at the 
names of Cressy, Poitiers, and Agin- 
court. So great was the disparity of 
numbers upon those famous days, tbat 
we cannot. with the French historian, 
attribute the discomfiture of their hosts 
merely to mistaken tactics and too im- 
petuous valour. They yielded rather 
to the iatrepid steadiness in danger, 
which had already become the charac- 
teristic of our English soldiers, and 
which, during four centuries, has ensured 
their superiority wherever ignorance or 
infatuation has sot led them into the 
field. But these victories, and the qual- 
ities that secured them, must chiefly be 
ascribed to the freedom of our consti- 
tution and the superior condition of the 
people.—Not the nobility of England, 
‘ not the feudal tenants, won the battles of 
Cressy and Poitiers, for these were fully 
matched in the ranks of France, but the 
yeomen who drew the bow with strong 
and steady arms, accustomed to its use 
in their native fields, and rendered fear- 
less by personal competence aod civil 
freedom.” 

Now, after all that we have heard of 
the art of war being formed into a regu- 
lar system, of the soldier being reduced 
to a mere machine, and of the progress 
of armies being made the subject of 
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arithmetical calculation ; it 1s traly con- 
soling to find the discomfiture of the 
greatest and most disciplined army 
which the world has ever seen, brought 
about by the same cause which, io tor- 
mer times, have so often given victory to 
the cause of freedom ; to find the vic- 
tories of Naefels and Morgarten renew- 
ed in the triumph of the Tyrolese pa- 
triots, and the ancient superiority of the 
English yeomanry asserted, as in the 
days of Cressy and Agincourt, on the 
field of Waterloo. Nor is it, perhaps, 
the least remarkable fact of that memo- 
rable day, that while the French army, 
like the Trojans of old, animated their 
courage by incessant cries ; the English 
battalions, like the Greek phalanxes, 
Waited zn silence the charge of their ene- 
mies: proving thus, in the severest of 
all trials, that the art of war has made 
no change on the qualities essential in 
the soldier; and that the determined 
courage of freemen is still able, as in the 
days of Marathon and Platza, to over- 
come the utmost efforts of military pow- 
er. It is interesting to find the same 
qualities distinguishing the armies of a 
free reople in such distant periods of 
the world ; and it is the fit subject, not 
merely of national pride, but of univer- 
aal thankfulness to discover, that there 
are qualities in the composition of a 
great army which it is beyond the pow- 
er of despotism to command ; and that 
the utmost efforts of the military art, 
aided by the strong incitements to mili- 
tary distinction, cannot produce that 
steady and unbending valour which 
springs from the enjoyment of civiL 
LIBERTY. 
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eRe 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Deccember, 1819. 


HOUGH much has been said in 

regard to the probable course of 
population of the great westero conti- 
nent, yet that question still seems hid 
in extraordinary obscurity. It is true, 
indeed, that our great circumnavigator 
Cook, by his accurate survey of Beh- 
ring’s Struts, has shown that the pas- 
sage of people, even in their rudest state 
of civilization, was perfectly practicable 


from the north-eastern point of Siberia 
to the American shore, as soon as popu- 
lation bad extended thus far into Asia ; 
but unless that emigration had taken 
place at a very remote period indeed, 
there could not have been time, agreea- 
ble to the most received theories, for the 
various distinctions of national charac- 
ter that are found amongst the abori- 
gines, as well as in manners aad io lan- 
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guage. We may well be permitted then 
to look to other sources for that diversi- 
ty; and the most probable idea that 
first presents itself is, that America has 
received her population at different pe- 
riods, and from different countries. 

I pow address you on this subject 
because two very extraordinary facts 
have lately come out, which seem to 
throw considerable light upon it; but 
before I proceed to them I shall just 
observe that the north-eastern part of 
North America was evidently peopled 
from Greenland, and from northern 
Europe ; nay, we have good reason to 
believe that even Newfoundland was 
known to the Norwegians long before 
the days of Columbus or Cabot. Even 
the story of the Cambrian adventurer, 
Mador, does not seem so much a fable 
as it has by many heen supposed to he. 
With respect to Mexico and Peru, it is 
not impossible that stragglers, from the 
far-extended Malayan nation, may have 
found their way across the ocean. Let 
us proceed, however, at once to the facts 
alluded to. 

If resemblance in particular manners 
and customs cao be considered as point- 
ing out a probable co-origin of nations, 
it seems as if the chivalrous trial by duel, 
brought into the civilized regions of Eu- 
rope by its Gothic over-runners, may 
also have been carried into the wilds of 
Louisiana by Scythian emigrants by 
the way of Behring’s Straits; asa strong, 
rude, resemblance of it may be found iu 
a custom known to exist in the tribe of 
the Natchez, amongst whom a personal 
assault always leads to a public chal- 
lenge ; alter which the parties meet be- 
fore the assembled tribe, the appellant 
or challenger armed, the respondent 
without any weapon of offence. Every 
thing being prepared for the ceremony, 
the parties hastily approach each other ; 
the respondent bares his breast, the 
challenger fires and shoots him, then 
calmly reloading his musquet, presents 
it to the son or nearest relative of his 
dying adversary, retreats some paces, 
points to his own heart, and receives the 
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mortal wound, as the point of honour 
requires that both should perish. 

Now, sir, as no custom similar to 
this has been found amongst the Asiatic 
nations, nor ainongst the newly-discover- 
ed inhabitants of the South Sea, it is at 
least worthy of investigation how tar it 
may be traced to Scytbian or Gothic 
origin. ‘ 

The second point to which I allude 
is the fact,that inthe Braziiian district up- 
on the banks of the Rio Negro, the per- 
sonal names of the inhabitants are evi- 
dently of Hebrew or Syriac origin, such 
a3 David, Jacob, Joal, and many others. 

This leads us to contemplate an early 
period ‘n the history of navigation, 
when the Phcenicians were actually in 
the habit of cigcumnavigating the Afri- 
can contivent, and of returning to Eu- 
rope by reversing their route. Now 
we can readily perceive that proper 
names, common in other parts of Syria, 
were in use amongst the inhabitants of 
Tyre and Sidon, and in their Carthagi- 
nian colony. 

Io those early ages, before the inven- 
tion of the compass, or its introduction 
into use in Kurope overland from China, 
sea voyages were always performed 
close along shore; a mode of navigation 
for which, and J speak from experience, 
the eastern coust of Alrica is well adapt- 
ed, both in regard to winds and weather. 
But on the western side of that conti- 
nent the winds are more variable, and 
might readily blow off coasting vessels 
into the open ocean, where they would 
fall into the limits of the S. E. trade 
wind, against which those ill-found ves- 
sels would strive in vain, especially as 
they could have no idea of the modern 
mode of circuitous navigation across the 
trades into the vartubles. The natural 
result then would be, that such vessels 
must be driven upon the Brazilian coast; 
perbaps having women on board, but 
if not, their crews intermarrying with 
the females of such tribes as they might 
find there, and perpetuating their proper 
names, even though the remainder of 
their language should he lost. L. 
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VAUCLUSE, AND THE UNFORTUNATE LOVERS. 


aE 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Nov. 1819. 


Mr, Editor, 

AS’ many of your readers have pro- 

babiy seen the amusing descrip- 
tions of French manners from the pen 
of M.deJouy, which appeared in the 
Literary Guzette* soon after that very 
useful publication was established, per- 
hapsthey will not be displeased with 
his account of Vauc uss, the celebrated 
retreatot Perrarcu and Laura, and 
which the most popular essayist of his 
country has rendered sull more interest- 
ing by the addition of an authentic and 
affecting story. 

There are certain associations of 
words and ideas, says the author, against 
which the heart and mind revolts; how, 
for example, is it possible, at one and 
the same time, to relate the cruel death 
of Mareschal Brune, and describe the 
amours of Laura? What language, 
however ingenious, could retrace the 
horrors of religious persecution and the 
beauties of Vaucluse? There is, in 
fact, no transition or analogy between 
points so opposite, and the soul shrinks 
from receiving such distinct impressions 
together. The reader will not, there- 
fure, have to reproach me with exhibit- 
ing acontrast so odious: and in the 
sketch Tam about to lay before him, 1 
shall endeavour to banish the very recol- 
lection of those wretched scenes, of 
which this charming country has too re- 
cently been the theatre. 

M. de Monteval did not accompany 
me to the fountain, as he promised ; an 
indisposition of his lady, which conler- 
red happiness on both, would not ad- 
mit of his leaviog her; but, thanks to 
his care, I was to call on a young 
friend, (near Lille, a village on the road 
between Avignon and Vaucluse,) whom 
the major had spoken very highly of, 
and requested to become my guide. 

On approaching the insulated cottage, 
at which I was expected, the couplet of 
a well-known romance, very pretuly 
sung, induced me to stop for a few mo- 
ments : and as there was only a hedge- 
row of myrtle between me and the voice, 
I soon discovered it to be that of my 


conductor, On announcing myself at 
the door he met me, and I was reccived 
with the utmost kindness by all his 
family. It would be extremely flatter- 
ing to my character and feelings, were 
I permitted to publish the names of the 
amiable couple whose warm hospitali- 
ties I experienced on this occasion : 
but there are some countries in which 
people must take their time to be pub- 
licly known as honest and independent 
members of society, while the well- 
meant attempt to point out their virtues 
for imitation 13 not unfrequently calcu- 
lated to excite the vengeance of their 
enemies. IU shall theretore say nothing 
of my excellent host and agreeable hos- 
tess, but very discreetiy commence my 
route with young Adrien, towards 
Vauclause, where I ought to have long 
since done homage. 

Ou leaving the handsome village, 
whose walls are washed by the Sorgue, 
we followed a paih, which becomes 
narrower as you advance, between the 
‘tight bank of the river anda rock that 
seems to have been cut through for the 
purpose. Tne iong alleys of poplars, 
and extensive meadows on one side, 
the movement and distant noise of sev- 
eral paper-mills on the other, give an 
air of great industry to the scene, while 
some whitewashed huts, to which the 
rock serves a3 a roof, tend to remind 
one of man’s first steps towards civiliz- 
ation—when, during his savage tucre- 
dulity, he was yet afraid to renounce 
the cave, or impenetrable defile, aud 
trust bimself on the plains. 

Continuing the path a little farther, 
we discover the red arches of a small 
wooden bridge, that leads to the hamlet 
of Vaucluse. The first thing that 
struck me was the contrast of elegance 
and misery which I observed between 
the crowd of youthful mendicants in 
rags, hovels falling to decay, and a few 
well built houses, exhibiting fine fronts, 
ornamented with banks ot flowers rais- 
ed one above the other, like hangiag 
gardens in tniniature. 
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We next entered the inn, pompously 
called the Hotel Petrarch and Laura. 
A group of mulberry-trees, that afford 
shade to the visitors, a small pond to re- 
ceive and preserve fish from the river, a 
dining-room, open to all the winds of 
heaven, and the walls of which the land- 
lord takes good care never to white- 
wash, lest the names, dates, and doggrel 
of his numerous visitors should be effa- 
eed, are the only objects which disun- 
guish this holel from other village ale- 
houses. 

In a spot immortalized by the verses 
of Petrarch, Delille, and Madame Ver- 
diére, of Nimes, U certainly expected to 
see some lines of this extensive albuin, 
if not worthy of the subject, inspired at 
least, by tender and poetical recoliec- 
tions : but, tothe shame of all those 
lovers and troubadours who have so- 
journed at the Hote: of Petrarch and 
Laura, not one has left any sign either 
of love or poetry ! 

After a hurried dinner, principally 
consisting of some excellent trout drawn 
from the reservoir, we proceeded to the 
bason of the fountain, situated about a 
quarter ofa mile from the inn. ‘The 
two chains of rocks which tnclose the 
stream in this place, conceals the bason 
from your view, until you reach a small 
plantation of olive-trees, by a tortui- 
tous road cut into the rocky stratum : 
these trees, from being planted on ter- 
raged walls rudely tormed, give the 
spot, as you approach it, somewhat the 
appearance of a ruined amphitheatre. 
Advancing farther, a few insulated 
shrubs and stunted herbs, obtrude them- 
selves amongst the confused and black 
masses, which soon appear, as it were, 
suspended on the fragile beds and frag- 
ments, which seem at every moment 
ready to give way and precipitate them 
into the stream below, A hill on the 
Opposite side rises to a considerable 
height, and has the form of a sugar loaf, 
while the river smoothly ghdes at the 
base of this natural pyramid. 

As yet, nothing had given me an 
adequate idea of the magical fountatn, 
which had presented itself in such bril- 
liant colours to my imazination, while 
reading the sonnets of Petrarch, and 
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descriptions of travellers : for the thou- 
sandth time in my life I began to think [ 
had been the dupe of poets and tourists, 
and looked arouad me with an air of 
comparative disdain :—but suddenly 
the waters roar, the glittering mist ap- 
pears, and, ina moment alter, the tor- 
rent rushes forth, curling up its white 
head and torming a hundred cascades 
over the rocky bed, whose jet black bue 
gives additionalsplendour to the rainbow- 
colours exhibited in the sparkling foam, 
How sublime and beautitul! Texclaim- 
ed, clapping my handsas if T had wit- 
nessed a sudden change of scenery ina 
theatrical representation, L told you so, 
said my young zuide,who secmed to par- 
ticipate in my admiration, and we con- 
tinued to advance, not without a secret 
terror on my part, occasioned by the 
Impressive aspect of this truly wonder- 
ful scene. 

Behold us at length arrived at the 
base of a perpendicular rock, of a prodi- 
gious height, where an immense natur- 
al arch is formed over the fountain : the 
cascades were no longer heard, except 
in lengthened echos, which had not 
forgotten to pronounce hal! the name of 
Laura, as observed by Dupaty, in his 
letters on Italy. 

After having conducted me to the 
source of the fountain, a vast abyss, the 
bottom of which no plummet has ever 
reached, Adrien prevailed on ime to de- 
scend by a rude stair-case into the 
grotto, said to have been the mute wit- 
ness of Petrarch and Laura’s endear- 
ments, But 1 will not, alter a lapse 
of five centuries, attempt to tarnish the 
virtue of that interesting woman, nor 
declare quite so positively as Madame 
Deshoulicres, what passed in this mys- 
terious asylum, between the most beau- 
titul of her sex, and amorous of poets, 
I cio not, however, deny, that had I 
been the Lord of Saumane,* I should 
have heen much less crediious than 
posterity, and moreover, have ielt rath- 
er hurt at the trequent meetings which 
took place in the grotto of Vaucluse. 
Be this as it may, all that happened 
was, no doubt. for the best. "The ta- 
dy’s reputation has not -uffered from it, 
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while that of her impassioned admirer 
has iucreased : and to crown the whole, 
her coufident spouse never complained § 
all three having lived in the greatest 
harmony together, it is not for the pre- 
sent generation to sow the seeds of dis- 
cord between their peaceful shades, 

T was not the dupe of soime secrib- 
bling scratched on different parts of the 
grot, ia allusion to the celebrated lov- 
ers, as the awkward and = incorrect 
mode of expression soon convinced me 
they were traced by a much more mod- 
ern hand than that of Petrarch. 

Adrien assured me that the fountain 
which was now little more than even 
with the entrance,* often rose to the 
height of a tall fig-tree near the brink, 
and which nature seems to have planted 
there as a standard, in a large chasm of 
the precipice. Nothing, added my 
guide, can exceed the sublimity of the 
scene, when this occurs: the cavern 
then disappears ; an immense body of 
water rises in a mass, and, forming 
an arch seems to roll over the spectator’s 
head, who trembles lest he should be 
drawn into the humid labyrinth. 

While in the presence of such grand 
objects as those which are seen in this 
fascinating spot, how truly contempt- 
ble did not the paltry column raised 
opposite the entrance, by the Athenez- 
um of Vaucluse, appear in my estima- 
tion !—A visitor of taste and judgment 
has, however, done justice to this pue- 
rile effort, by tracing a couplet on one 
side of the pedestal, in which he calls 
upon the tutelary aymph to come forth 
and overturn a monument at which 
Laura must blnsh for her lover, and the 
Naiad for her fountain. 

It is a tradition of the country, that 
the castle which commands the vale was 
built by Petrarch ; but Adrien does not 
think so ; and I am quite of his opin- 
ion from the reasons which he gave me. 
If the poet of Vaucluse, said my amia- 
ble guide, had to build a villa, would 
not he have erected it in the midst of 


* When thewriter visited Vaucluse in Au- 
st, 1817, 4 was necessary to descend more 
han twenty feet into the upper part of the 
fountain before he reached the water, which is, 
at that sea-on, perfectly tranquil, and of a 
transparent dark blue. 
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those beautiful meadows which he so 
often celebrated in his verses,and whose 
odoriferous flowers fell like showers of 
gold on the bosom of his lovely mis- 
tress !—on the banks of that stream 
which caressed her feet so tenderly !—~ 
under those shades where the birds 
came lo hear her voice !—in the midst 
of those artless villagers, who, while 
passing under her windows, would say, 
her heurt has eapanded to love, can it be 
shut to acts of pity and benevolence ?¢ 

The factis, that this residence be- 
longed toa cardinal bishop ofCavuillon, 
and friend of Petrarch (this was bis best 
title). Asto the turrets and battlements, 
they merely attest that the place must 
have been constructed when houses were 
a citadel, every estate a kingdom, and 
each proprietor a tyrant: but Petrarch 
was not of this age ; his modest hermi- 
tage, it 1s thus he calls it himself, was 
situated on the declivity of a hill, close 
to the village. Ot this there is not a 
vestige remaining at present. 

We went all over the ruined castle, 
to which I ascended with great difficul- 
ty ; and while surveying its recesses, 
dungeons, and loop-holes, it was natu- 
ral enough fur me to glance at those 
days of feodal barbarism, when the 
proud prelate lorded it over the charm- 
ing valley,and exulted in theslavery of his 
vassals—days for which aone but the 
weakest and worst of men in our own 
times could be the apclogists. 

These painful recollections were dis- 
sipated by Adrien’s conducting me to 
the platform of the castle, from whence 
I saw avast horizon, terminated by a 
range of bluish hills, I counted the 
scattered granaries, and numerous vil- 
Jages, distinguished by the variety ia 
their roofs and mystic symbols of their 
spires. The two great towers of Pope 
Jolin the XIIth’s palace were also vis- 
ible: that pontiff knowa by bis fulm- 
nating Bulls against the pointed hoods 
of the Cordeliers, and his anathemas 
against the opposers of the beatific vie 
sven. On the right wesaw Mount Ven- 
toux, which is only detached from the 
clouds by the ridges of snow that sur- 
round it. On witnessing the charming 
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diversity of all these objects, I soon be- 
came a convert to the opinion of Delille, 
who calls the vale of Vaucluse one of 
the most smiling in the world. 

On our retiirn to the village, my at- 
tention was drawn towards a genteel 
looking female, seated ona rock, leaning 
forwards with both hands to her face. 
She had all the semblance of one im- 
mersed in the deepest sorrow. Adrien 
ran to the spot and kissed one of her 
hands, while I approached to apologize 
for the intrusion. ‘ My young friend 
has mentioned your name,” said she ; 
“* and the meeting is by uno means disa- 
greeable to me.” Without even know- 
ing who the fair stranger could he, I 
was forcibly struck by the tender tone of 
her voice, and the melancholy grace 
which appeared to pervade her whole 
address and manner. Her features, de- 
prived of the rosy freshness of youth, 
bad acquired new charms from the grief 
which seemed to have withered them : 
it was also eaxy to perceive, that the vi- 
vacity of her eyes had been dimmed by 
tears, and t'.at a profound dejection had 
become the aliment of her life. As I do 
not relate an episode of romance, the 
reader will dispense with my stating the 
particulars of our subsequent interview, 
that led to the following recital, which, 
however singular it may appear, is ne- 
vertheless founded on a well-authenti- 
cated fact. 

J give the sad story in the words of 
Madame du » who did not autho- 
vise me to make her known under any 
other name than that of Madame de 
Vaniére. 

Married at the age of sixteen to a 
general officer, the brother of my eldest 
sister's husband, we continued to live in 
a constant interchange of affection and 
the greatest domestic tranquillity for a 
year, ata beautiful villa on the banks 
of the Rhone. Some days previous to 
the departure of her husband, as well as 
my own, for Egypt, where they both 
followed the fortunes of Napotron, 
my sister was delivered of a boy who 
was born blind; being also pregnant, 
this unfortunate event, added to so dis- 
tressing a separation, and the troubles 
which afflicted my poor sister for several 
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months after her accuuchement, had 
such an effect on me, that the infant 
from whose existence I anticipated so 
much happiness, proved to be afflicted 
with the same calamity as its little cou- 
sin! How ain [ to describe the cares 
and anxieties which these two infants 
occasioned their ill-fated mothers ! Our 
affection for them grew out of, aod in- 
creased with the griefs that preceded 
their birth ; and the more we dreaded 
the destiny with which they were threat- 
ened, the more we felt the necessity of 
rendering their infancy happy. 

Nature, in depriving them of sight, 
had endowed them with great personal 
beauty ; and what was sull more ad- 
vantageous, she seemed to have given 
them the same disposition. While yet 
in the cradle, and at their mothers’ 
breasts, Julius and Amelia were insepa- 
rable; the same education, while it en- 
lightened their minds, also tended to 
confirm their existence into one. = It 
was from our own ideas and sensations 
that we were at first enabled to appre- 
ciate the misfortunes of our infants, but 
we soon perceived that we felt many 
evils for them which they could not ex- 
perience, and regrets, of which they 
must have been ignorart. Certain that 
they enjoyed all the happiness attached 
to their condition, our teoderuess sug- 
gested the propriety of not impressing 
their minds with any images which 
could give rise to ideas of privation. 

The instinct of love which had united 
them from the cradle became a_ passion 
in their youth. I makeuse of the word 
passion, in the absence of one that ex- 
presses a sentiment, wherein all the af- 
fections of the human heart are blended. 
This tender tie bad no model: Julius 
and Amelia loved each other for the 
snake of existence, as people like the air 
they breathe, or the traveller an unexe 
pected source in the desert, 

Constantly pursued hy the same fa- 
tality, my sister lost her husband under 
the walls of Si. John d’Acre, and mine 
only survived for a few months alter bis 
returo to France. [shall oot dwell on 
our sufferings and grief at these melan- 
choly events, but we were too necessary 
for our children not to support ihem witk 
fortitude. 
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Amelia and Julius having reached an 
age at which we might reasonably think 
ot realizing the only wish of their hearts, 
and that which was dearest to our own 
hopes, we settled the period of their 
union, Julius was now almost seventeen, 
while Amelia had attained her sixteenth 

ear, 

A celebrated physician happening to 
visit our retirement, he examined their 
eyes, and assured us that, as their blind- 
ness proceeded from a cataract, they 
might be restored to sight. The ex- 
treme joy caused by this gratifying piece 
of news, was far from being participated 
in by those who were the objects of it ; 
they could only conceive a different 
mode of loving each other, in the pro- 
posed operation, and having no idea of 
any thing heyoud the sentiment which 
occupied all their thoughts, an addi- 
tional sense appeared to be a new 
source of distraction, which they repelled 
as unnecessary, if not irksome. 

The poets, Julius would say, have 
all agreed in representing Cupid as 
blind : nature has realized that amiable 
fiction tor us: why should we renounce 


her proffered gilt {—* Ido not want to me 


see Julius,” said Amelia, “ I only wish 
to love him !” 

Until this period we had abstained 
from speaking to them on the advan- 
tayes attached to the possession of a 
sense which we had every right to be- 
lieve they never would have enjoyed ; 
bunt the hope with which we were now 
flattered prescribed a different course : 
we therefore endeavoured to give them 
some idea of the beauties of nature, and 
to inspire a wish, on their part, of pene- 
trating the veil which coocealed them, 
but they still continued to substitute 
sentiment for imagery. ‘ Amelia is 
more beautiful than day,” said Julius, 
“Twill not compare them.”—* You 
teach me,” continued Amelia, “ that the 
sun is more brilliant than Julius ; ifso, 
I do not want to see it, lest I should 
hate him !” 

Our tears having produced that effect 
on their hearts which our reasoning could 
not on their minds, the idea of rendering 
us more happy at length determined 
them to muke the sacrifice we required t 
from their tenderness. 
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They underwent the operation toge- 
ther : no sooner was the apparatus re- 
moved than my sister threw herselfinto 
the arms of her son. ‘ Mother !” he 
cried with transport, “ I see you !"— 
** And Julius,” said Amelia, heaving a 
deep sigh, ‘do you know me again ?7”— 
Here he pressed her to his heart, but she 
already perceived that bis first glance 
was not bestowed on her ! 

The moment the bandage fell from 
the eyes of my daughter, the abyss of 
sorrow, which was to consume my life, 
also opened under my feet; a feeble ray 
of light, died away in the first sight of 
her lover; and she fell once more into 
that night of darkness of which she 
thenceforth began to feel all the horrors ! 

Julius left nothing untried to console 
her. “ I ought to be happy,” she would 
say to him, bursting into tears, ** at the 
idea of your possessing this new source 
of joy and comfort, but I bave net 
strength enough to beso; my whole life 
was centered in our attachment, and 
that was founded on our mutual igno- 
raace of every other ble-sing ; you will 
now see objects that are unknown to 
; you will acquire new ideas ; we 
shall no longer sympathize with each 
other ; and I would rather die a thou- 
sand times than live in the apprehension 
of being an object of indifference to 
you.”—* T shall have ceased to breathe,” 
replied Julius, “ before such a fear en- 
ters vour breast ; this light which ena- 
bles me to see renders you more dear 
than everto my heart ; in showing you 
so beautiful, the delight of gazing on 
you, only adds to the ardour of ny pas- | 
sion; no, my beloved Ainelia, we will 
never separate, for I shall alwaya be 
your guide and support.” —* The order 
of nature is changed for us,” interrupted 
Amelia ; “there is but one man oa 
earth for me, while you have eyes for all 
the sex!” From that moment jealousy 
had found its way to her heart, crea- 
ting an impenetrable asylum io darkness 
and silence, where no other sentiment 
could dislodge it. Julius vainly endea- 
voured to conceal those lively impres- 
sions he received from his recent acqui- 
sition; it was in vain that he checked 
those transports, excited in him by the 
spectacle of nature, while in her pre- 
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sence ; Amelia, too, would interrogate 
him under the pretext of being instruct- 
ed, and always terininated the interview 
by this cruel reflection :—we no louger 
inhabit the same world ! 

*« Tfever [ am sufficiently recovered,” 
continued Madame de Vaniere, “ to be 
enabled to collect my scattered thoughts 
and recollections, so as to retrace the 
incidents of those days without effacing 
them with my tears, I shall probably re- 
veal some secrets of the buinan heart, 
which have escaped the attention of the 
Most profound moraiists and keenest 
observers. But how can |, after the 
short lapse of four years, dwell on a de- 
tail of the dreadtul event which remains 
to be communicated.” 

Neither the unalterable tenderness of 
Julius, nor our united solicitations, could 
bring back my daughter to the idea of 
consenting to a marriage which could 
no longer unite their destinies ; but we 
hoped that time would enable ua to van- 
guish ber resistance ; with this view we 
came to pass the summer season here 
with an uncle of my husband’s, whose 
amiable and philosophic turn had esta- 
blished great influence over the mind of 
Amelia. 

The first tithe he conducted us to the 
fountain, Julius could not restrain the 
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impulse of admiration which seized 
him, and was only roused from bis ex- 
tacy by a shriek from his mother and 
myself, on seeing my daugliter, who held 
his arm, fall senseless on the ground ! 
We carried her to the grotto, where she 
svon recovered. ‘ Julius,” said she, 
squeezing his hand, “ then there are ob- 
jects, besides me, that can please you !” 
‘The mortal blow had been struck ; at 
the end of another month, the sufferings 
of my Amelia were at an end : she slept 
inthe tomb... .. 

Madame de Vaniére could not pro- 
ceed; tears and sobbings choked her 
utterance : she accepted my arm, and 
we returned to her uncle's house. It was 
from Adrien that | heard the end of this 
deplorable adventure. 

The unhappy Julius could not sur- 
vive the loss of his Amelia ; for thre 
successive months after he used to visit 
the grotto every morning, and pass 
some hours there ; froin one of these 
visits he never returned, thus leaving 
his disconsolate parent and agonized 
aunt every reason to believe he met 
with bis death in that very fountain, the 
aspect of which had been the cause of 
such a fatal transport ! 

Oct. 4, 1819. B. 
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SPEFCH OF MR. PHILLIPS AT THE SEVENTS 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE POREIGN 
AND BRITISH AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY, 
HFLD AS THE MANSION HOUSE, ON THURS- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1819. 

I A VING, in our last Number, presented 

our Readers with the Speech of Charles 

Pualips, sq. at the Auniversary Mecting 
of the Gloucestershire Auxiliary Missionary 
Society, at Cheltenham, Oct.7,* we now,witn 
pleasure, present them with another speci- 
men of the oratorical abilities of that gentle- 
mao, delivered atthe Mansion-house, on the 
4th instant, ata Meeting of the City of Lon- 
don Auxiliary Bible Society, 

After the Report had heen read, and 
several Speakers had delivered their senti- 
ments, Mr. Phillips rose, and addressed the 
audieuce nearly in the following words :--- 

‘6 Although I have nothad the honour ei- 
ther of proposing or seconding any of your 


[* Published a few days since in some of the 
American newspapers. | 


resolutions, still, as a native of that country 
so pointedly alluded to in your report, hope 
Imay be indulged in a few observations, 
The crisis in wiicn we are placed ts, E hope, 
a sufficient apology in itself for any intru- 
sion; but I find such apolugy is rendered 
more than unnecessary by the courtesy of 
this reception. Indeed, my Lord, when we 
see the omens which are every day arisi: g--- 
when we see blasphemy openly avowed--- 
when we see the Scriptures audaciously ridi- 
culed---when in this Christian monarchy the 
den of the republican aud the deist yawus for 
the unwary in your most public thorougatare-- 
wheu murts are ostentatiously opened, wnere 
the moral powson may be purcaased, whose 
suutie venom enters the very soul---when in 
fidelity has become an article of commerce, 
and man’s perdiion may be cheapeacd at 
the stall of every pedlar---no frend of soci- 
ety should continue silent---1t is no Jongera 
question of political privilege---of sectarian 
controveisy---of Geclogical discussion 3---it 
is become a question, wiether Curistinity 
itsel!? shall stand, or wnether we saall let go 
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the firm anchor of our faith, and drift with- 
out chartor helm, or compass, into the shore- 
leys acean of impiety and blood! I despise 
as much asany man, the whine of bigotry--- 
T will go as faras any man fur rational liber- 
ty, but I will not depose my God to deify the 
infidel. or tear in pieces the charter of the 
Btate, and group for a constitution amongst 
the murky pigeon-holes of every creediess, 
lawless, infuriated regicide. hen I saw 
the other day, iy Lord, the chief bacchanal 
of their orgies---the man with whom the 
Apostles were cheats, and the Prophets liars, 
and Jesus an impostor, on his memorable 
trial, withering nour after hour with the most 
horrid blasphemies---surrounded by the vo- 
taries of every sect, and the heads of every 
faith---the Christian Archbishop-—-the Jew- 
ish Rabbi---the men most eminent for their 
piety and their learning, witom he had pur- 
pos*ly collected tohear his infidel ridicule 
of all they reverenced-—-when I saw him 
raise the Holy B:ble in one hand, and the 
Ave of Reason in the other, asit were con- 
fronting the Almighty with a rebel worm, 
till the prous judze grew pale, and the pa- 
‘tient jury interposed, aud the sel!-convicted 
wretch himself, after having raved away all 
his original impiety, was reduced into a 
mere machine, for the re-prodaction of the 
ribald blasphemy of others--- I could not 
help exclaiming, ‘Infatuated man--if all 
your impracticable madness could be realis- 
ed, what would you give us in exchange for 
our establishments ? what would you substi- 
tute for that august tribuval---for whom 
would you displace that independeat judge, 
and that impartial jury ?—-or would you 
really burn the Gospel and erase the stat- 
utes, for the dreadful equivalent of the cruci- 
fixand the guillotine! Indeed, if I was 
asked for a practical panegyric on our con- 
stitution, I would adduce the very trial of 
that criminal---and if the legal annals of any 
country upon earth furnished an instance, 
not merely of such justice, but of such pa- 
tience, such forbearance, such almost culpa- 
ble indulgence, I would concede to him the 
triumph. LThope, too, in what I say, I 
shall not be considered as forsaking that 
illustrious exumple---[ hope I am above 
an insult on any man in his situation--- 

erhaps, had I the power, I weuld fol- 

ow the example futher than I ought-— 
perhaps I would even humble bim into 
an evidence of the very spirit he spurn- 
ed-—-and as our creed was reviled in his 
person, and vindicated in his convic- 
tion, so I would give it its noblest tri- 
umph in his sentence, and merely con- 
sign him to the punishment of its mercy. 
But, indeed, mv Lord, the fate of this half- 
infidel, half-trading martyr, matters very lit- 
tle in comparison of that of the thousands he 
hascorrupted He has literally disseminated 
8 moral plague, against which even the na- 
tion’s quarantine can scarce avail us. It has 
poisoned the fresh blood of infancy—it has 
disheartened the last hope of age---if his own 
accouit of its circulation be correct, hun- 
dreds of thousands mu-t be this instant taint- 
ed with the infectious venom,whose sting dies 
not with destruction of the body. Imagine 
not because the pestilence smites not at ouce, 
that ts fatality is less certain—-imagine not 
because the lower orders are tue earliest 
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victims, that the more elevated will not suf- 
fer in their turn: the most mortal chilness 
begins at the extremities, and you may de- 
pend upon it nothing but time and apathy 
are wanting to change this healthful land into 
a charnel-house, where murder, anarchy, and 
prostitution, and the whole hell brood of in- 
fidel ty, wall quaff the heart's blood of the 
consecrated and the noble. ; 

My Lord, I ain the more indignant at these 
designs because they are sought to be con- 
cealed inthe disguise of liberty. It is the 
duty of every real frend of liberty to tear the 
mask from the fiend who bas usurped it.---No, 
no, this is not our island goddess, bearing the 
mountain freshness on her cheek, and scat- 
tering the valley’s bounty from her hand, 
known by the Iights that herald her fair 
presence, the peaceful virtues that attend her 
path, and the long blaze of glory that lingers 
in her train--it isa demon, speaking fair in- 
deed---tempting our faith with airy hopes 
and visionary realms, bet even within the 
foldings of its mantle hiding the bloody sym- 
bol of its purpose.-—Hear not its sophistry 5 
guard your child against it; draw round 
your homes the consecrated circle which it. 
dare notenter. You will find an amolet in 
the religion of your country—-it is the great 
mound raised by the Almighty for the pro- 
tection of hamanity---it stands between you 
and the lava of human passions ; and, oh, be- 
lieve me, if you wait tamely by, while it is 
basely undermined, the fiery deluge will roll 
on, before which al} that you hold dear, or 
venerable, or sacred, will wither inte 
ashes. Believe no one who tells you that the 
friendsof freedom are now, or ever were 
the enemies of religion. Thry know too 
well that rebellion against God cannot prove 
the basisof government for man, and that 
the loftiest structure impiety can raise is but 
the Babel monument of its impotence, and its 
pride, mocking the builders with a mo- 
ment’s strength and then covering them with 
inevitable confusion. Do you want an ex- 
ample ? only look to France. The micro- 
scopic vision of your rabble blasphemers has 
not sight enough to contemplate the mighty 
minds which commenced her revolution. 
The wit—the sage---the oratur---the hero--- 
the whole family of genius turnished forth 
their treasures, and gave them nobly te the 
nation’s exigence ; they had great provoca~ 
catton-—they had a glorious cause---they had 
allthathuman potency could give them, 
Bot they relied toe much upon this human 
potency---they abju-ed their God, and, asa 
natural consequence, they murdered their 
King---they culled their polluted deities 
from the brothel, and the fall of the idol ex- 
tinguished the flame of the altar. They 
crowded the scaffold with all their country 
held uf genius orof virtue, and when the 
peerage and the prelacy were exhausted, the 
mob-executioner of to-day hecame the mob- 
victim of (o-morrow. No sex was spared--- 
no age respected---no suffering pitied---and 
all this they did in the sacred name of liber- 
ty, though in the delnge of human biood, they 
left nota mountain top for the ark of liberty 
to rest on. But Providence was neitier 
* dead vor sleeping.” It mattered not tnat 
for amoment their impiety s-emed to pros- 
per--that victory panted after their eusan- 
guined banuers---tiat as their insatiate ea 
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gle soared against the sun he seemed but to 
replume his wing and to renew his vision,--- 
it was only for a moment, aod you see at last 
that in the very banquet of their triumph, 
the Almighnty’s vengeance blazed upon the 
wall, and their diadem fell from the brow of 
the idolator. My Lord, I will not abjure 
the altar, the throne, and the con-titution 
for the bloody tinsel of this revolutionary 
pantumine. prefer my God, even to the 
Impious democracy of their Pantheon—lI 
will not desert my King, even for the politic- 
al equality of their Pandemonium. I mast 
see some better authority than the Fleet- 
Street Temple, before t forego the principles 
which I imbibed in my youth, and to which 
I look forward as the consolation of 
my age; those all protecting principles which 
at once guard,and consecrate,and sweeten,the 
social intercourse which gives life, happiness 5 
and death, hope ; which constitute man’s 
urity 3; hes best protection, placing the in- 
Fant's cradle and the female’s couch beneath 
the sacred she'ter of the national morality. 
Neither Mr. Pane, nor Mr. Palmer, vor all 
the venom-breath:ng brood, shall swindle 
from me the book where Lhave learned these 
precepts---in despite of all their scoff, and 
scorn, and menacing, F say, of the sacred 
volume they would obliterate. tis a book 
of facts, as well authenticated as any heath- 
en history---a book of miracles, incontesta- 
bly avouched—-a book of prophesy con- 
firmed hy past as well as present fultilment-— 
a hook of poetry, pure and nataral, and ele- 
vated ¢ven to spi ation---a book of morals, 
soch as human wisdom never tramed for the 
eee ofhuman happiness. My Lord, 
will abide by the precepts, admire the 
beauty, revere the mysteries, and as far as 
in me lies practise the mandates of this sa- 
cred volume; and should the ridicule ofearth 
and the blasphemy of hell assail me, I shall 
console myself by the contemplation of those 
blessed spirits who, in the same holy cause, 
have toiled, and shone, and suffered. In the 
* goodly fellowship of the Saints’-—-in the 
noble army of the Martyrs’---in the society 
of the great,and good, and wise of ever 
nation; if my sinfulness be not cleansed, 
and my darkness illumined, at least my pre- 
tensionless submission may be excused ;—- 
if lerr with the luminaries I have chosen 
formy guides, I confess myself captivated 
by the loveliness of their aberrations. If 
they err, it isinan heavenly regiou---if they 
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wander, it isin fields of light---if they aspire, 
it is at all eventsa glorious daring 3 and rath- 
er than sink with infidelity into the dust, I 
am content to cheat myself with their vision 
of eternity. It may, tideed, be nothing but 
delusion, but then L err with the disciples of 
philucopty and of virtue---with men who 
ave drank deep atthe fountain of human 
knowledge, but who dis-elved notthe pearl 
of their salvation io the draught. Terr with 
Bacon, the great confi'aut of nature, 
fraught with all tne learwing of the past, 
aud almost prescient of the future 3; yet too 
wise not to know bis weakness, aud too 
spesiga as not to feel bis agnorance. 
err with Milton, rising on an angel’s wing 
to heave, and Irke the bird of morn, serie 
out of light amid the music of his gratefu 
piety. Tere with Locke, whose pure philos- 
ophy only taught bim to acore its source, 
whose warm love of genuine Iiherty was nev- 
erchilled into revellios. with its author. I 
err with Newton,whose star-|-ke spirit shoot- 
ing athwart the darkivess of the sphere, too 
800n to re. ascend tu thy home of bis nativity. 
Lerrwith Franklin, the patriot of the world, 
the .laymate of the hghtnig, the pnilosopbher 
of liberty, whose electric touch thrilled thro’ 
the hemisphere. Wath men like the-e, my 
Lord, I shall remain in error, nor shall [ de- 
sert those errors even for the drui.ken death- 
bed of a Paiue, or the delirious war-wioop 
of the surviving fiends, who would erect his 
altar on the ruins of society. Lo my option 
it is difficult to say, whether their tenets are 
more ludicrous or more detestable. They 
will not obey the Kiugor the Prince, or the 
Parliameot, or the Const:tution, but they 
willobey auarchy. They will not believe 
in the Propiicts---in Mo-es---in Mahomet--~ 
in Christ---but they helev: in Tom Paine ! 
Wiib no government buc coufu-iwo, and vo 
creed buiscepticisin, L believe, in my soul, 
they would abjure the one, if it became leg- 
timate, and rebel agaist the other, if it was 
once established. Holding, my Lord, opin- 
tons such as these, IT should corsider nryself 
culpable, if, atsuch a crisix, I did not declare 
them. A lover of my couatry, I yet draw a 
line between patriotism aud rebetlion. A 
warm friend to liberty of corscience, I will 
not contound toleration with infidelity. With 
all itsambiguity, I shall die in the doctrines 
of the Christia. faith; and with all its er 
rors, | am coutented to live under the giori- 
ous safeguards of the British constitution.” 


VARIETIES. 


—Ee 
From the London Magazines, November and December, 1819. 


ROBBERS. 
German journal (the Polizet Fama) 
states, that in 1512, tour persons 
were arrested and executed, in a city in 
the north of Germany, having been con- 
victed of robbing 631 churches, and 
committing 70 murders. Uafortunate- 
Jy, previous to their arrest, the judges, 
deceived by probabilities and perjured 


witnesses, had condemned, and execu- 
ted, as guilty of theabove crimes, 119 
persons ; namely, 3 priests, 18 sacris- 
tans, SO men, and 18 women! As- 
suredly, adds the journalists, had the 
institution of the gury existed at that pre 
riod, the juuges wou.d not have had to 
reproach themselves with these 119 
judicial murders. 
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LORD FITZWILLIAM. 


Lord Viscount F:tzwilliam was formerly 
a studentat Trinity Hall; he took his Mas- 
ter of Arts degree in 1764, and afterwards 
travelled through most parts of Europe. He 
died on the 5t. of Feb. 1816, and left to the 
University of Cambridge his splendid library, 
pictures, drawings, and engravings, together 
w.th 60,001. for the erection of a Museum 
for tieirrecepton. Tu ths valuable collec- 
tion there are more than 10,0.) proof. prints 
by the first artists; avery extensive li ay 
of -are and expensive works, amongst w'tic 
there are near 310 Roman Mossals superbly 
ilaninated. There is alsoa very scarce and 
curious collection of the best ancient music, 
contaming the original) Virginal book of 
Queen Elizabeth, and many of the works of 
Handel (of whom his Lordship was an enthu- 
siast'c admirer) ia the hand-writing of that 
great master. 

The following isan extract from his Lord- 
ship’s will: 

“fT geve and bequeath wito the Chancel- 
lor, Masters, and Scholars of the Uarversity 
of Cambridge, all my capital stock in the 
New South Sea Annutics, to be had and 
held by them and their successors for ever. 
And asto all my pictares, portraits, prints, 
drawings, and engravings, whether framed, 
glazed, or otherwise. And also the frames 
and glass thereof reipectively. All my 
books, printed, engraved, of manuscript, 
bound or unbound. All iny music, bound or 
unbound. All my busts, statues, medals, 
£°Ms, precious stones, and broazes whatso- 
ever, which shall belong to me at tie time 
of my decease. [ giveand brqaeath the same 
@ ito the said C 1a icellor, Masters, and Schol- 
ars ofthe said U aversity of Cambridge aad 
their successors for ever.” 


KELLS COAL MINE. 


On Satarday last, Oct. 39, three explosions 
took place in Keils pit, near Whitehaven, 
and occasioned the death of &) outof 22 uo- 
fortunate colliers who were working in it. 
Nviwitistanding the most prompt as:istance 
rendered by the stewurds a-ded by the intro- 
duction of arr pipes, it was with the greatest 
diffi-ulty that the hodies were approached ; 
fourteen of which were removed on Sunda 
and Monday. The two survivors, Patrick 
M:Avoy and his son, were only rescued from 
their perilous situation early on Monday 
morning, in a most deplorable state. This was 
&@ most unexpected occurrence, every precau- 
tion having heen used, and an excellent ven- 
tilution re-ularly pre-erved. The explosion 
proceeded from a part of the workings where 
the pillars are removed, and where the at- 
mospheric air was forced over the broken 
parts as muchas possible. The overlookers 
and workmen had orders to examine daily 
Whetier any fire-damp existed tn this part of 
the pit, and on no occasion had any been per- 
ceived. It is one of the regulations in the 
Wi.tehaven collieries, that no hewer skal] 
approach his work without a Davy, or Safe- 
ty Lamp ; and with one, he may safely ex- 
plore, letthe quant.ty of fire-damp be what 
it may. The present lamentahle event was 
the consequence of this regulation not being 
observed ; avd po-shly the indiscretion of 
one .ndividual led tothe catastrophe. These 
workings in Kells pit had been quite free 


from fire-damp, and on Friday evening the 
were left in supposed safety, Impressed wi 
the idea of a total absence of danger, work- 
men become more adventurous, and are apt 
to consult their ewan convenience in the utter 
negiect of the rules framed for general bene- 
fit. Sir Humpbrey Davy's admirable lamp, 
if kept in order, is perfect security to the mi- 
ner. From its construction, however, the 
light it affords is not so strong as can be ob- 
tained by other means, and miners are’ fre- 
uenily tndaced to remove the safety cylin- 
er, or to have recourse to candles, thereb 
occastoning danger which otherwise woul 
be avoided. Fatal as has been this lamenta- 
ble accident, had it occurred an nour later, 
more persous would probably have suffered, 
as a great many of the work people at this 
pithad notassembled. The men taken ont 
alive, remained in the pit above thirty-six 
hours, exposed to the noxious vapour occa- 
sioned hy the explosion, and prebably owe 
their lives to having upon them good flannel 
shirts, which in a great degree preserved 
tuein from the fire, and kept them warm af- 
terwards, These two persons, with five oth- 
ers, had retreated into some old workings, 


‘where the air was less impure, but their com- 


panions did not survive; and when found, had 
no shirts upon them, and for waat of cover- 
ing may have perished by cold. It is sur- 
rising that the two men could so long exist 
in the place where they were, as the air was 
so impure that tne lam,s would not burn, 
when the people went to bring them out. A 
little dog, the property of the two men, was. 
also taken out alive, aod was lying close by 
his masters. 
MUSICAL IDIOCRASY OF A DOG. 
A large water-spaniel (says Professor 
Pictet in his Bibliotheque Universelle), 
belonging to one of our friends, whose 
residence is very near our Own, appears 
to be in general quite indifferent to mu- 
sic, both vocal and instrumental ; but if 
you sing or play to him a certain air, an 
old romance (ane de notre moulio est 
mort, la pauvre béte,” &c.) which is a 
lamentable ditty, in the minor key, the 
dug begins by looking at you very piti- 
fully, then he gapes repeatedly, shewing 
always increasing signs of impatience 
and uneasiness ; lastly, he sits upright 
on his hinder iegs, and begins to howl 
louder and louder, so that be can no 
longer hear the voice of the person who 
sings, or the sound of the instrument. If 
you stop, he stops also. ‘Trials have 
been made, by beginning the experiment 
with another air,and falling, without mak- 
ing any pause, into the romance in ques- 
tion ; the dog does not seem to per- 
ceive the singiog, tll you come to the 
air which he cannot endure, and to 
which he has not been able to accustom 
himself. He theo manifests, without 
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exception or variation, the series of ac- 
tions which we have just described, 
aod of which many hundred persons 
have been witnesses ; for this fact has 
been, and still is, the object of the enri- 
osity of all those who have heard it 
spoken of. 
WASP-EATER. 

A few davs since a fellow in the 
neighbourhood of Frimley, named 
Fi-her, whose gluttonous propensities 
have acquired him the by-name of the 
Cormorant, undertook for a trifling wa- 
ger, to eat a dozen live wasps, with 
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their stings in them, and demolish two 
pounds of raw salmon, in the short 
space of ten minutes. This he achieved 
with comparative expedition, notwith- 
standing he was sorely perplexed over 
his first course—He afterwards offer- 
ed to eat wasps wholesale, at the rate of 
6d. per. dozen : this he continued do- 
ing t!] he had consumed nearly two 
dozen of these creatures, when his 
throat and mouth became so dreadfully 
swollen and inflamed, that he was obli- 
ged to desist, in a state almost border- 
ing on madness and suffocation. 
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POETRY. 


—ii a 
From the Monthly Magazines, Nov. and Dec. 1819. — 


SONG. 


wrom “LYRICAL DRAMAS.” BY CORNELIUS 
WFALE. 


D”® ye see the red rose on its bonny green stem, 
As it open‘d its lips for the dew ? 
The newly fledged birds, did ye look upon them, 
Just fluttering their wings ere they flew ? 
Did ye mark the young light, dawning dim in the 
enst, 
With the clouds cold and silent above ? 
Did ye hear the dells ring at the village-spread feast, 
And see the young bride and her love? 
@h, the rose, it has bloom'd, it has wither'd, "tis dead, 
And its leaves ‘blown away with a breath ; 
@h, the birds, they are grown, they are strong, they 
are fled, 
And the fowler has done them to death : 


@h, the light brightened forth over woodiand and 
dell, 


Then it faded and faded away : 
Ob, the bells that were ringing, are knolling a knell, 
And the bride and her Jove, where are they ? 


qe 


TO GENEVIEVE. 


At thoughts, al] passsions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

Are all but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame, 


@ft in my waking dreams do I 

Live o’cr again that happy hour, 

When midway on the mount I lay, 
Beade the ruin'd tower. 


The Moonshine, stealing o'er the seene, 

Mad biended with the lights of eve ; 

_And she was there, my bope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve ! 

She leant against the armed man, 

The statue of the armed knight ; 

She stood and listened to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 


* Just published. 


Few sorrows hath she ofher own, 

My hope! my joy ! my Genevieve 

She loves me best, whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 


I play’d a soft and doleful air, 

Isang an old and moving story— 

An o!d rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary- 


She listen‘d with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace, 

For well she knew, I could not chuse 
But gaze upon her face, 


I told ber ofthe Knight that wore 

Upon his shield a burning brand ; 

And that for ten long years he woo'd 
The Lady of the Land. 


I told her how he pined ; and ah ! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 

With which E aang another's love, 
Interpreted my own, 


She liaten’d with a flittine blush, 
With downenst eyes, and moest grace 
And she forgave me. that I gazed 

Too fond'y on her face ! 


But when TI told the cruel scorn 

That crazed that bold and tovely Knight, 

And that he crossed the mountain-woods, 
Nor rested d..y nor night ; 


That sometimes from the savag: d-n, 
And so. vetimes from the darkso -:e shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 

In green and sunny giade ; 


There came and looked him in the face 

An angel beautiful and bricht ; 

And that he knew it was a Fiend, 
This miserable Knight ! 


And that, anknowing what he did, 

He le p'd amida .nurderous band, 

And saved from outrage woree than death 
The Lady of the Land ! 


And how she wept,and claspt his knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain— 
And evr strove to expiate 

The seorm that erazed his bram ; 
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And that she nursed him in a cave ; 

And how his madness went away, 

When on the yeliow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay. 


His dying words—but when I reach'd 

That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 

My faultering voice and pausing harp 
Disturb‘d her soul with pity ! 


All impulses of sou! and sense 
Had thrill’d my guileless Genevieve ; 
‘The music, and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve; 


And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

An undistinguishable throng, 

And gentle wishes long suhdued, 
Subdued and cherish'd long ; 


She wept with pity and delight, 
She blush'd with love and Virgin shame: 
And like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my namee 


Her bosom heav'd—she stept aside, 

As conscious of my look she stept— 

Then sadden!y, with timoraus eye, 
She fled to me and wept. 


She haifenelosed me with her arms, 

She press’d me witha meek embrace ! 

And bending back her head, look'd up, 
And gazed upon my face. 


*T was partly Love and partly Fear, 
And partly "twas a basbful art, 
That I might rather feel than see, 

The swelling of her heart. 
I calm‘d her fears, and she was celm, 
And told her love with virgin pride, 
And 80 I won my Genevieve, : 

My bright and beauteous Bride. 

8. T. COLERIDGF. 


A SPLENDID work is now publishing 

in Paris, entitled The Natural History 
of Mammiferous Animals ; with original fic- 
ures, painted from living animals. The anu- 
thors are, M St. Hivarre, professor of zon- 
logy in the Museam of Natural History, &c. 
and M. Cuvier, superintendant ofthe Roy- 
al Menagerie, 
_ Four numbers have appeared, in folio, with 
- 81x plates to each number. No other collec- 
tinn but the Museom presents such an assem- 
blage of circumstances favourable to the un- 
dertaking. 

The text in these numbers is hy M. Cuvier, 
Thirteen of the figures represent animals 
well known: three belong to species which 
have been drawn from subjects not living, 
and eight represent animals that have never 
been pourtrayed. The descriptionsembrace 
what isknown relative to the exterior or- 
gans, and the use made of them, with that de- 
ate of intelligence which is peculiar to the 

ndividual. The females and the young are 
accurately described ; and every circum- 
stance c nnected with the re-prodaction of 
the species is carefully noted. Particulars 
of this kind are fully detailed with respect to 
the Mouffion of Corsica, the Macako of Buf- 
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VERSES TO THE MISSES L 


CELEBRATED SCOTTISH BEAUTIES. 
Ry Thomas Campbell. Esq. 


A DIEU ! Romance’s heroines, 
Give me the nymphs who this good hour 
May charm me, not 10 fiction’s scenes, 
But teach me Beauty's living power ;—- 
My harp, that has been mute too long, 
Sirall sleep at beauty’s name ao more, 
So but your smiles reward my song, 
Jemima, Rose, and Eleanore,—- 


Tn whose benignant eyes are beaming 
The ray. of purty and truth, 

Such as we fancy woman’s seeming, 
In the creation’s golden youth ; 

The more I look upon thy grace, 
Rosina, I could look the more, 

But for Jemima’s witching face, 

And the sweet voice of Fleavore. 


Had I been Lawrence, kings had wanted 
Their portraits, till ('d painted yours, 
And these had future hearts enchanted, 
When this poo: verse no more endures; 

I would have left the Congress faces, 

A dul-ey’d diplomatic corps, 

Till T had group’d you as the Graces, 
Jemima, Rose, and Eleanore. 


The Catholic bids fair saints Sefriend him ; 
Your poet’s heart is catholic too; 

His rosary shall he flow’rs ye send him, 
Hiscaint-days when he visits you ; 

And my sere laurels for my duty, 
Miraculous at your touch would rise, 
Could I give verse one trait of beauty, 
Like that which glads me from your cyes. 


Unseal’d by you these lips have spoken, 
Disu’d to song for many a day, 

Ye've tun'd a harp whose strings were broken 
And warm’d a heart of callous clay ; 

So when my fancy next refuses, 

To twine for vou a garland more, 

Come back again and be my Mases, 
Jemima, Rose, and Eleanore. 
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fon, the Maki with a white 
the Stag of Louisiana. 

The following reflection appears in the 
description of the maki.---* There is a law 
still more general and more important than 
the faculty of re-production 3 and that is, the 
preservation of individual liberty.Generation 
never takes place when the animal is bow- 
ing under the weight of slavery. All the 
arts resorted to, to effect this result, have pre- 
ved in effectnal ; and it appears, that, even 
instinet.is effaced from their intellect, by a 
second nature, engendered by the habits of 
slavery.” 

Whatever has a relation to the printing, 
lithography, the colouring of the figures, is 
executed in a manner that doe: honoar to the 
parties, All the essential characters are de- 
lineated with a fidelity and correctness that 
surpass all preceding attempts of the kind. 

one 


Tn the press, ‘ A Sicilian Tale, and other 
Poems ;”" by Barry Cornwall. 

*,* This isa volume which the lovers of 
poetry look forward to with high hopes. 

Winter Evening Tales, in 2 vols. 12mo. by 
Mr. James Hoge, author of ‘ Queen's 
Wake,” “ Brownie of Bodsbeck,” &c. &c. 
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VISIT TO THE GEYSER IN ICELAND. 


Prom the New Monthly Magazine, Dee. 1819. 


| the course of the last summer, 
Mr. Menge, a naturalist, from Ha- 
nau, who is already known by several 
works, and as member of learned socie- 
ties, has undertaken a mineralogical 
tour to Iceland, where he safely arriv- 
ed atthe capital of the southern part of 
the island on the 5th of July, 1819, and 
has sent from thence the following very 
interesting observations on the hot 
springs of Iceland and their eruptions, 
to the Wetteravian Society of Natural 
History :— 

“ On the eighth of July, 1819, at 11 
o’clock at night, L reached the Geyser. 
I had my tent put up in such a manner 
that I could overlook the whole ground 
of the hot springs, which was about 
sixty paces from the Strock, an hundred 
paces from the Geyser, and about as 
far from the Little Geyser. I immedi- 
ately alighted from my borse,and hasten- 
ed to the Great Geyser, from which 
thick clouds of vapour ascended, It 
was quiet, and the tunnel was full of 
water. After about five minutes, I 
heard from below three smart shocks ; 
upon this the boiling water rose, 
and then subsided. After the lapse 
of a quarter of an hour, the water 
rose again, and [ heard two similar 
shocks. A cold north wind forced me 
to the edge of the basin, where I was 
warmed by the heat of the water. Sev- 
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eral shocks soon followed, which were 
always rapidly repeated till the noise 
resembled a cannénade. The body of 
water now began to rise, and presently 
about twelve colossal pyramids of wa- 
ter rose up successively : their rising 
was exactly like the discharge of sky- 
rockets, After about ten minutes it 
was quiet again, and I went io to the 
basin to the tube, in which the water 
had fallen about three feet. On the 9th 
of July, I burried, at six o’clock in the 
morning, from my tent to the Geyser, 
after having heard several loud shocks 
as I awoke. The whole basin was 
full of water ; no eruption followed. 
After having in vain waited the whole 
of the forenoon for a perfect eruption of 
the Geyser, (for every half hour it made 
a noise, upon which the water boiled 
up from two to four feet, and the basia 
overflowed on all sides,) I began to 
mineralogise and examine the adjacent 
hills. Towards two o’clock I heard a 
continued noise at a@ distance: J as- 
cended an eminence and saw the Strock 
project its water in the air, I now 
quickly descended, and just approach- 
ed it when the eruption gained its com- 
At the beginning the 
water rose by fits in rapid succession, 
and then the column rising perpendicu- 
larly with a thundering noise, remain- 
ed unaltered for a full half hour. At 
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the summit it divided itself into six, 
eight, or twelve pyramids, of which 
sometimes ove, sometimes another, shot 
up with the rapidity of lightoing : the 
whole mass of water changing into a 
cloud of vapour, which was driven by 
the north wind tn a borizontal direction, 
and formed a right angle with the col- 
umn. The water fell from the cloud, 
like a heavy rain, so that the cloud with 
the talling rain, and the noise in the tube 
of the Strock, had entirely the appear- 
ance of a heavy thunder storm. 

‘* After half an hour the water came 
again by fits, the column vanished by 
degrees, and only the pyramids rose up. 
Betore the eruption of the Strock was 
finished, the Geyser began to thunder, 
and immediately the water rose: It 
now appeared in the same manner as it 
is described by Dr. Henderson, in his 
* Tour in Iceland.” The mass of wa- 
ter now rose like a bouquet in the air, 
and, as the wind was then perfectly 
calm, the stream rose into the clouds :— 
8 most majesticsight ! After ten min- 
utes every thing was still, I now 
went into the tunnel with my iron crow, 
and had the pleasure of breaking the 
finest sparry incrustations from the lit- 
tle hollows ; the tunnel-like formation 
of which exactly resembling the form of 
the great Geyser, particularly struck me. 
I found a few pieces resembling exact- 
ly, in whiteness and their rough form, 
the coralliforme urragonite of Stiria. 
On this occasion I inconsiderately threw 
several useless stones into the tube, in 
which the water waz sunk four feet, and 
quite still—The consequence of this 
was, that without any previous thun- 
deriug, it spouted forth several streams 
of hot, boiling water, which obliged me 
to go out of the basin, which now filled 
as quick as possible. . 

** Towards half past four o'clock fol- 
lowed an eruption ; at #ix o'clock a se- 
cond : both, however, very weak ; and 
between seven and eight o'clock a third, 
io the highest degree. Up to this time 
the basin became continually fuller, and 
the water io the inside boiled up witha 
great noise, After the last eruption the 
basin became empty, aod the tube re- 
mained full. I now measured the tube 
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in the periphery to be 50 feet; the 
edge of the basin is 200, and the exter- 
nal edge of the tunnel 700 feet. The 
whole is a spungy siliceous sinter, gra- 
dually deposited by the water. I mea- 
sured the tube of the Strock to be 25 
feet round. 

‘“‘ About one o'clock, after midnight, 
T was awaked by a tremendous thun- 
dering: the earth under me trembled. 
I ran out of my tent and was surprised 
by the sight of a spectacle equal to any 
thing that nature can display to mortal 
view. The sky was perfectly serene ; 
there were oo clouds ; four-and-twenty 
fountains rose perpendicularly from the 
earth into the air; and, in the clear 
nocturnal atmosphere, the vapour of all 
the fountains struck the eye more forci- 
bly. In the midst of these fountains, 
the Strock, with a dreadful noise, pro- 
jected its watersinto the airto such a 
height, that you might fancy that the 
stream of the boiling water reached the 
stars. 

“ The Geyser, with its vapoury co- 
lossus, was atthe bead. The full moon 
rising above a ridge of hills shone be- 
hiod the pillar ofthe Strock ; and on 
both sides of the vapour of the Geyser, 
the morning dawn tinged the serene 
heavens. This scene lasted three quar- 
tersof an hour. With such objects 
round me, I looked with impatience for 
an eruption of the Geyser. 

“« My attention having been attracted 
the day previous, by my throwing in 
stones, I hurried to the Strock before 
its eruption was finished, found the tun- 
nel full of water, and threw a good large 
piece of tuft into the tube. It imme- 
diately began cannonading, and I had 
the good fortune to see it in all its splea- 
dor. The colossal columa of vapour 
which, by the rushing out of the boiling 
water, enveloped the whole tunnel, 
formed one mass, to the height of forty 
feet, and then spread itself out again 
above ; in the midst ofthe column of 
vapour spouted up pyramids of water, 
and concentrated the vapoury cloud in 
such a manner that it spread into six or 
eight lamellz. 

“© The forenoon of the 10th of July 
passed off without any eruption. The 
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Geyser, however, thundered every half 
hour. It became very warm, and to- 
wards mid-day a south wind obscured 
thesky. About one o'clock, the Gey- 
ser began to shoot up water as high as 
the Strock ; and rainy weather setting 
in, the eruptions of the Geyser were re- 
ee on the 10th and 11th every five 

ours ; the Strock, on the contrary, re- 
mained quiet for these two days, Ev- 
ery hour on the 10th and 11th the Little 
Geyser and the Little Strock were con- 
tinually throwing up water, and not- 
withstanding all the noise with which 
they often drove me out of bed at night, 
they never rose above four feet. 

‘“* Doring my three days stay there I 
saw twenty-four eruptions of the Gey- 
ser, and only two of the Strock. Ina 
gloomy and rainy weather the Geyser 
was at work ; the Strock, on the con- 
trary, in'fine weather. The eruptions 
ofthe Large and Little Strock are to- 
tally different from those of the two 
Geysers : both the Strocks are contin- 
ually boiling ; whereas the Geysers are 
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for the most part always quiet, and 
shoot up their water in slow succeeding 
fits. Ona space of 900 paces io cir- 
cumference, the Great Geyser stands at 
the north east point, and has, towards 
the bills on the west, six small boiling 
spriogs near it; eighty paces behind tt, 
tothe south west, follows the Great 
Strock, at an equal distance, and in the 
same direction. 

“The Little Geyser and the Little 
Strock are in the same relative situation, 
accompanied by twelve or fourteen boil- 
ing springs. On the whole space the 
gravelly soil crackles like ice when you 
walk overjt. If you stand between the 
Little Geyser and the Little Strock 
while they are both spouting up water 
at the same time, you remark a crack- 
ling under you which often shakes the 
whole ground, It is probable that this 
space will one day wholly sink in. 

* | am now setting out to. the north, 
and bid adieu to the Geyser.— Written 
in my tent at the Geyser, July 11, 1819. 

“ Joun Mence.” 
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From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Nov. 1819. 


frek the Cameronians, those reliques 
of the stern enthusiastic Covenant- 
ers—those resolute maintainers of the 
unblemished purity and rights of the 
reformed church—those dwellers on 
the misty mountain tops—I entertain 
the greatest respect and reverence. Jt 
Was my lot to pass the early part of my 
life in the neighbourhood of their hill 
of worship—often in the company of 
their leading men, and most admired 
professors—and at all times in the socie- 
ty of a portion of their number. They 
had hovered for many years about the 
mountainous regions of the parish of 
Kirkmahoe in Dumfries-shire ; and as 
they began to confide in the kindness of 
their less rigid brethren, they commenc- 
ed descending, step by step,from a large 
hill to a less, till they finally swarmed 
on a small sterile mount, with g broomy 
glen at its foot, beside a little village, 
which one of their number named 


‘¢ Graceless Quarrelwood.” This set- 
tlement was chosen with some skill, and 
in the period of tle persecution, might 
have done honour to the military tactics 
of John Balfour of Burley. Quarrel- 
wood is a long straggling village, built 
ip open hostility to regular lines, or the 
graceful curves of imaginary beauty. 
The cottages which compose it are 
scattered as if some wizard had dropt 
them down by random ; and through 
the whole a streamlet wiods, and a kind 
of road infinitely mare crooked than 
the stream. This lane is fringed chiefly 
by old plum-trees, and seeks its way to 
the eastern extremity of the village, with 
a difficulty which a stranger will soon 
be sensible of, should he be so hardy as 
to endeavour to thread this Cameronian 
Jabyrinth, There is also a wide wilder- 
ness of gardens, hemmed in by strong 
walls of rough free-stone. Jt isa very 
defensible position ; and, in case of re- 
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treat, the deep channels of two scanty 
streams present direct openings to the 
upland holds ; and these are covered 
ways—lor the brooks contrive to main- 
tain ag many stately trees and flourish- 
ing bushes on their steep and impassable 
baiks, as would dv honour to mightier 
streams. Nor is this a fantastic view of 
their choice, for | bave heard many of 
the Cameronians declare, they believed 
the day would come when they might 
have to vindicate their cause with cold 
steel. To this rural encampment several 
hundreds resorted weekly to bear their 
pastor's instructions ; and at their great 
midsummer Festival of the Sacrainent, 
several thousands usually assembled, 
many of them from distant parts, even 
from Fife and Banff. All around were 
objects to cherish their ancient sp:nit, 
and remind them of other days. The 
seat of their bitter persecutor, General 
Daizell, was within two short miles— 
the grave of the cruel Laird of Lagg 
was visible from their mount; and in 
the church-yard of Duiniries, in the 
moors of Irongray, and the moorlands 
of Nithsdale, were buried, under broad 
and inscribed stones, some of the most 
renowned of the martyrs. With two of 
their preachers I had the pleasure of be- 
Ing acquainted ; and J have also heard 
several ot the western professors preach 
during the continuance of the <acrament- 
al holidays. Ot their professors [ shall 
endeavour to render some account. I 
still remember, with reverence, the thin 
long snowy hair and bald = shining 
crown, and primitive look of the patri- 
archal Farely ; and it is impossible J 
should ever forget the familiar and fer- 
vent ee of that delightful old 
pastor. owards the close of his life, 
which was unusually long, he was ac- 
cused of cheering his decaying spirits 
with other beverage than what cold 
brooks afforded. Of this infirmity I have 
heard some of the sternest of his flock 
speak with unlooked-for gentleness ; 
and I believe none of his fellow-preach- 
ers chose to rebuke him for this indul- 
gence, from a just dread of his powers 
for keen dry sarcasm. He was a great 
favourite with the Cameronian ladies, 
old and young, and his reputation with 
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them was not at all diminished, by the 
renown he acquired by his ability in in- 
ficting the discipline of bis sect on fair 
trespassers. An exhibition of this kind 
attracted much notice—and the prudent 
divine had the pleasure of seeing the 
usnal beauty of the softer part of bie 
flock augmented by the fair adherents of 
alaxer kirk. I once, and but once, 
only saw him employed in this thank- 
less aud ungentle task; and I sball never 
forget it. Isee yet the venerable man 
rise in bis place, the sun beaming on his 
smooth bald head, and the scanty lecks 
of white hair which J lamented to see 
every year made thinner, hanging loose- 
ly on his neck ; even his dark-grey coat, 
with its huge hair buttons, must make a 
part of the picture. Before him stood 
the miserable transgressor—she was is 
the bloom of youth, the only daughter 
of a respectable farmer, and her fall bad 
broken the heart of her mother—as she 
arose she trembled much, and looked 
immoveably on the ground. The soft 
voice of the pastor made her start like 
the biss of a serpent; she gave one 
wild look upwards and lifting a large 
blue mantle with both hands, dropped 
it over her head and body like a shroud. 
I saw many an eye wet, aod mine did 
not remain quite dry. An old child- 
less man, with an aspect of cast-iron, 
said audibly, * tear the cloak from the 
harlot,” and passed several rows of the 
hearers to remove it. The face of the 
preacher, which was not without mois- 
ture, lowered down at once, and a look 
of bitter scorn and loathing arrested the 
intruder, as if he had received a bullet. 
“Jenny, ‘said he in a voice of thrilling 
emotion, “ I acknowledge this visible 
token of thy shame and repentance— 
sinnomore, and become as the mgh- 
teous.” The congregation interchan- 
ged gratified looks with each other. 
And the old iron faced zealot said in a 
bitter tone, to a groupe of neighbounng 
girls—‘* Aye! aye! ye may look plea- 
sed.—Conscience! ye'll find him oc- 
casions for kindness.—Oh Sandie Ped- 
en! thisis a sad sliding away.” Al- 
luding to the rebuke which that famous 
professor gave to the young girl in Gal- 
loway. 
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Of Joha Curtis, the regular pastor of 
the flock, I do not remember so much 
as 1 do of Mr. Farely. He was a man 
unaffectedly pious, rather than eloquent, 
and was deservedly and warmly be- 
loved. He adorned his discourses with 
that melodious tone which some call 
the Cameronian drawl, and which the 
pious Cowper complained of in the 
Conventicles. Each sentence has a 
kind of starting note; and I can dis- 
cover remains of this old puritanical 
fashion in the eloquence of Wilberforce 
and also Lord Milton. It would re- 
quire some constraint in @ pious stran- 
ger to listen, without ao inward smile 
at least, to this continually recurring 
chorus. Witha gilted preacher it is 
less ungraceful, for he contrives to 
make it tellin better time than an or- 
dinary man—still it might be spared ; 
but a very sensible divine told me, he 
dared as soon renounce predestination 
as part with the “twang ;"’ it was as 
dear to his flock as the memory of Rich- 
ard Cameron. John Curtis, for he 
abominated the prelatical designation 
of “ Master,” was not an unfrequent, or 
unwelcome guest at my father’s house. 
—-His coming was a visitation, for it 
came over our mirth as acloud. He 
invariably was invited on week days ; 
Sunday was a day that had Ingher du- 
ties ; his coming was the signal for seven 
children, I was one of them, to cease 
their play and pranks,and mix trembling 
with their mirth. We became asquiet as 
a brood of chickens over which the hawk 
is hovering. Even the outs or raisins 
which filled the pockets of this primitive 
person, and which he divided among 
us with many aclap on the head and 
benediction, failed to inspire confidence. 
The last time I saw him was ona sunny 
knoil, at the end of his dwelling, airing 
one of the “ Pious Remnants” flags 
which had been captured by General 
Dalzell. It had remained unheeded 
many years among the General’s descen- 
dants; found its way, I know uot how, 
into the hands of an innkeeper, and un- 
der this ancient and honourable banner 
mine host was found retailing spirits to 
the wondering rustics, at the shooting for 
the Dumfries silver gun. It was in- 
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stantly purchased, and deposited in the 
hands of the pastor, by whom it was 
annually submitted to an airing, and the 
exainination of the chosen, as I have 
described. The preacher who succeed- 
ed John Curtis, was Mr. James Thom- 
son ; he was remarkable for a rapid de- 
livery, I cannot say of very elegant sen- 
tences—and the “ tone” seemed a se- 
rious impediment in his way. I heard 
him preach the introductory, or, as the 
Cameronians more properly call it, the 
‘© Action Sermon” to a sacrament, and I 
endured him tor four weary hours. He 
Was singuiarly mysterious and contro- 
versial. He was, however, a favourite 
with the flock, and might have been es- 
teemed, at his death, worthy of ranking 
with some of the renowned leaders of 
the covenant. But by deep meditation 
it was his destiny to discover, that Scrip- 
ture warranted belief 10 a place of lesser 
punishment than hell ; and though he 
backed it by quotations, itcame on his 
flock with a clap and acry which the 
charge of General Dalzell’s dragoons 
would have failed to excite. They 
looked on it as a supplemental purga- 
tory—or as one of the Cameronians 
said, “it was setting wp a chamber for 
wantonness in the pit,” or “drawing,” 
ssid another, “‘astake and ryse dyke 
through the everlasting lake.” Death 
stept in and arrested the preacher’s dis~ 
coveries, and closed the clamour of his 
flock. 

The chief revolution in the affairs of 
the Cameronians of Duimfries-shire was 
effected at the death of John Curtis. 
They had been driven by persecution 
to preach on the mountains, and though 
persecution had ceased, on the moun- 
tains they remained. Now, it was cer- 
tainly a beautiful and impressive sight 
to see a congregation worshipping God 
on a mountain side ora wild gien; to 
see the upright pulpit-rows of bared, 
and white, and bald heads decently ran- 
ged around—and more extended ranks 
of beautiful women and active men 
drawn upina regular contusion—the 
whole listening to the eloquence of my 
old friend Ferely. This, with a clear 
day and a brizht sun, must make an 
impression of devotion on the mort che 
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tuse intellect. But as the mason said 
of the wise man who sung, “ Snow is 
beautiful in its season,” ‘“ My certes,” 
said he, “it was easy for bim, with 
his Jasses and his wine to sing s0, 
had he been a poor freestone ma- 
son, he would have sung another 
sang.” For the weather seemed some- 
times to inherit the rancour of the bloody 
Claverhouse, or the renowned chieftain 
of Lagg, to this persecuted race; and, 
instead of June giving one of her brigh- 
test and balmiest days for the Sacrameat 
T have witnessed the heavy rain come 
down sans intermission for four strick- 
en hours, as if ambitious to measure its 
mercies by the length of the ‘“* Action 
Sermon.” By some this circumstance 
was hailed as a divine ackaowledgement 
of their presence and influence ; and af- 
ter some very dry weather I have heard 
Mr. Farely turo a timely thunder 
shower to good account, by apostro- 
phizing the Deity for bis kindoess ‘to 
“this dry barren land.” On another 
occasion—the morning was serene dur- 
ing the introductory discourse, and just 
as my friend Farely began to admiais- 
ter the sacrament, a huge black cloud 
sailed from the westward, and hung 
heavy and ominous over the congrega- 
tion. Ere the ladies could raise their 
plaids,it descended perpendicular plump 
down, and the huge drops splashed off 
the bald crown of the preacher, in a 
maoner that Kemble would have envi- 
ed in acting King Lear. A Camero- 
nian with an umbrella, at that time an 
vousual thing in the country, arose and 
stretched it over the Professor’s head, 
regardless of himself. At this visible 
jnterpesition between him and heaven, 
the preacher was wroth, and said audi- 
bly, “ Take the Pope’s cap off me,” and 
his conduct was highly applauded. 

To such a congregation, after the de- 
cease of John Curtis, my friend of the 
umbrella made a proposition to have a 
chapel erected. And I question much 
if a proposal to go to. mass would have 
excited a stronger commotion—partic- 
ularly among those whom the measure 
meant to protect—the old and infirm. 
He of the umbrella offered to subscribe 
largely himself, and promote the sub- 
scription among others, bioting that ma- 
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ny of the members of the kirk favoured 
the cause, and would be glad of an op- 
portunity to display it. The motion 

was well timed too, namely, at the close 
of one of those four-hours benedictious 
from a thunder cloud, which had urged 
its way through the broad bonnets and 

thick plaids of the most obstinate be- 
lievers. I cannot enumerate to you ail 

the bitter and brief exclamations of dis- 

may and indignation which this propo- 

sal excited. The decided wrath of one 
old moorland dame [ shall long remem- 
ber, “‘ Foul fall ye,” said she, starting 
up and and hurling her heavy clasped 
black print Bible at the proposer’s head, 
“foul fall ye, ye deserve to be brained 
with the word ye hae abused;” and 
had he of the umbrella not caught this 
religious missile, as the Curtal fryar’s 
dogs caught the outlaw’s arrows, name- 
ly, as it flew, he might have been num- 
bered with the martyrs, “Shall we,” 
said she, ‘‘ who were hounded like deer 
to the mountains, there to worship God 
10 fear of evil men, shall we, whom he 
marvellously protected there, doubt bis 
providence, and descend to keep yer 
coupled timber—yer coverd cushions— 
and yer canopied, fringed, and painted 
prelatical pulpits—and yer walls of 
hewn stane—far frae me—fit places are 
they, not for the word, but for ye ken 
what ;”—and so shesatdown. The 
more sensible part reflecting, however, 

that the showers of spring were cold—_ 
that the winds of autuma were not al- 
ways gentle—and that winter indulged 
them with variousand dubious blessings, 
under the resemblance of snows and 
sleets, and sudden thaws, resolved, that 
the erection of ahouse of worship was 
a justifiable measure ; and a house was 
accordingly built. But the eloquent 
dame of the moorlands introduced a 
salvo, by which the sacrament was di- 
rected to be administered in the open 
air, and so it still continues. 

The religious festival of the sacra- 
ment is commenced after due private 
preparation by prayers of uawonted 
length, and the lonely broomy hollow 
where it is held exhibits on Sabbath 
Morn to a stranger a grand and solemn 
spectacle. 

The last time I was present at this 
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meeting I was invited to breakfast at 
the house ofa respectable and recently 
converted member of the “ Broken 
Remnant,” a warm-hearted weaver, a 
mao of rare conversation—ready wit, 
and cutting dry sarcasm. He was also 
as much celebrated for bis poetry as the 
uorivalled productions of hisloom. His 
birds-eye, bis barley-pickle, his lowland 


plaiden, and fine linen, were the theme 


of praise among the young maids in 
danger of being married—and to their 
praise [ add mine. _I have proved his 
hospitality, and proved the labours of his 
loom. J sat down to an ample break- 
fast with this Cameronian worthy—bhis 
wife lively always, and once bandsome 
—histwo sons iuheriting their father’s 
powers even to overflowing, and a sol- 
ema browed Cameronian from the bor- 
ders of the moorlaods. This family 
auxiliary undertook to pronounce a 
blessing on our good cheer ; a serious 
trialof my patience and appetite. [ 
endured his sermon for many minutes ; 
It was in its nature controversial. He 
touched on the adventure at Drumclog, 
and addressed Providence in strong and 
familiar term anent the disaster at Both- 
well Brig. I looked piteous but resigned, 
& the good housewife poured forth the tea, 
But then there came beadings and hang- 
ings, and finings and confinings,and sad 
travels and sore tortures, The goodwife 
laced a plate of smoking savoury cake 
fore him, but he was not toby tempted ; 
he threw a passing curse or two on pat- 
ronage, still he was distant from our day 
half acentury at least; I looked with 
an imploring eye, and my entertainer 
closed his, but I could see by the sar- 
castic curl at the corners of his mouth 
that he was inwardly enjoying my mis- 
ery. Once I stretched my hand, for I 
had half a mind, like the renowned and 
impatient goodman of Drumbreg, ona 
time of similar trial, to seize my cup 
with a cry of “ye have done brawly 
man,” aod cut short all explanation by 
falling to. I endured it to an end how- 
ever, and an excellent breakfast, enabled 
me to endure the infliction of a “ return 
thanks,” eminently curious and _contro- 
versial. We then sallied forth to the 
preaching—the pastor had already 
commenced ; it might be half past nine 
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o’clock. I was struck with the magni- 
tude and repose of the congregation. 
Besides the sodded seats which held the 
oldest and moat respectable members, 
the broom then, I think, in full bloom, 
with all its perfume about it, was bent 
down for many acres to form rural seats 
to Cameronian dames, and dames in- 
deed of all persuasions. There were 
many dressed in the latest fashion; the 
old simple mode of dress however pre- 
vailed. Though all sbewed deep 
symptoms of devotion, and many of 
awe, the young women by no means 
confined their eyes, and many had 
bright ones, to the contemplation of the 
preacher. This festival always attracts 
an immense multitude, and though the 
Cameronians aretbeonly communicants, 
all sects and denominations of Presby- 
terians crowd to the place and occupy 
the vacant ground. I saw many of the 
Cameronians with whom I had a per- 
sonal acquaintance, and asilent squeeze 
of the band, or an acknowledgement, an 
austere one, of the eye was all the re- 
cognition to be obtained. The list of 
offences and sects excluded from com- 
munication is extensive and curious— 
they call it ‘ debarring”—Socinians, 
Arminians, Unitarians, Episcopalians, 
false teachers, promiscuous dancers, and 
playhouse frequenters. I cannot inflict 
the whole of this tremendous catalogue 
upon you. One prudent and warning 
exclusion ] cannot omit to mention, 
natnely, that of all wives who disobey 
their husbands. 


In the green hedge-row lane, lead- 
ing to the tent of the preacher, various 
stalls were established by persons who 
thought—as godliness was great gain, 
great gain was godliness. Here refresh- 
ments of all kiuds, particularly liquid 
consolation, abounded, and one tent, ri- 
valling in dimensions the tabernacle of 
the preacher, looked presumptuously 
down from the very crest of the hill on 
its more devout neighbour below. 
Here the owner of a neighbouring pub- 
lic house had established himself, and 
into this canvass mansion in a moment 
of weakness I was tempted toenter. J 
bad sundry reasons for this piece of 
backsliding ;—first, I had become 
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wearied with the unexampled length and 
tediousness of the before mentioned four 
hours’ sermon ;—secondly, I was desir- 
ous to partake of either Ram-Jam, Mid- 
Row, or Pinkie, three denominations of 
ale, for which the landlord was become 
deservedly famous, and in the brewing 
of which, weak nerves, as well as a good 
head, had heen doubtless consulted ;— 
and, thirdly and lastly, a dark-eyed 
damsel from the mountains wished for 
my private opinion anent the sinfulness 
of dancing, and to instruct mein a oear 
road over the hills to her father’s house, 
which stood in a remote glen on the 
steamof Ae. While deeply employ- 
ed in taking a chart of this desart path, 
I could not avoid remarking with what 
particular gravity all were drinking, and 
many getting drunk. Consolation had 
been poured forth in no stinted tide, for 
a buge wall of empty vessels flanked the 
entrance. The proprietor of this house of 
call for the thirsty, was a ruddy carroty- 
headed rustic, who had contrived to 
draw down his cheeks for the occasion, 
1n a manner unusually solemn. He sat 
apart busied, ‘or apparently busied, with 
that chief of all sage books, the Young 
~Man’s Best Companion ; while his 
daughter, as active a girl as ever chalked 
ascore to a thirsty man, managed the 
business. But bis mind had wandered 
into along and studious calculation of 
the probable profit in his fermentations, 
and the Book, which was only put 
there as a decoy to the godly, was neg- 
lected. I contrived to withdraw it un- 
perceived from before him, and for this 
feat I was rewarded by a grim smile 
from a broad bonneted son of Cameron, 
and a snuff from a Tupborn witb a sil- 
ver lid. 

On returning to the meeting, the stars 
were beginning to glimmer, amongst the 
thin mist of the summer evening, and I 
could see groupes, already at some dis- 
tance, of the spectators retiring home. 

Far differently demeaned themselves 
the pious remnant, They crowded 
round their preacher’s tent after the re- 
pose of a brief intermission, and | left 
them enjoying a mysterious lecture on 
Permission, Predestination, FreeGrace, 
The Elect, and Effectual Calling. 
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T am now, and I say it with sorrow, 
far removed from the society of those 
exemplary and pious people; and I 
beard, I confess, with something of an 
old Cameronian gpirit aod regret, that a 
proposition has been made to remove 
the meeting House, into the neighbour- 
ing town of Dumfries. Of my old fa- 
vourites, few I understand survive, and 
year after yeac lessens the number of 
those devout men who regularly passed 
my Father’s window on the Sabbath 
morn. Mr. Farely has long since beea 
numbered with the blessed—and Jean 
Robson, a very singular and devout 
character, has also rested from her la- 
bour of instructing the youth of the Ca- 
meronians, She taught the writer of 
this imperfect account to read—the Bi- 
ble, and the famed Prophecies of Alex- 
ander Peden. She tore the leaf from 
the Bible which said, ‘“ James, by the 
Grace of God, Defender of the Faith,” 
and denounced the name of Sunduy as 
Popish, or what was worse, Prelatical, 
and caused us all to call it the Sabbath. 
She died 83 years old. She used to 
flog her scholars, and exclaim,—* Thou 
art an evil one—a worker of iniquity” 
while the tawse and tongue kept time 
and told sharply. 

The Cameronians make few converts 
—few people are fond of inflicting oa 
themselves willingly the penance of con- 
troversial prayers and interminable ser- 
mons. There is a falling off in the 
amount of the Flock. My friend, the 
weaver, became a convert from convic- 
tion. Another of the converts joined 
the cause in the decline of life,not with- 
out suspicion of discontent, because his 
gifts had been overlooked by the minis- 
ter of the parish kirk, ina recent nomi- 
nation of elders. He was fond of argu- 
ment, and seemed not unwilling to ad- 
mit the potent auxiliaries of sword aad 
gun on behalf of the cause. On one oc- 
casion, he grew wroth with the ready 
wit of a neighbouring peasant, on the 
great litigated point of patronage—and 
seizing the readiest weapon of his wrath, 
a hazel hoop—for he was a cooper— 
exclaimed, “ Reviler—retire—else Dll 
make your head saft with this rung.” 


On another time, he became exasperated 
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at the irreverent termination of an epi- 
grim ona tippling blacksmith, which 
was attributed to Burns, who theo resi- 
ded within sight—at Elisland. 
On the last day, 
When sober men to judgment rise, 
Go drunken dog, lie still incog, 

And dinna stir if ye be wise, 

The honest Covenanter, after three 
days and three nights meditation, 
brought forth his expostulation with the 
mighty bard of Caledonia. It commean- 
ces thus— 

Robert Burns ye were nae wise 

To gie to Rodds sic an advice. 

It has lost all its attraction since the 
voice of its author is mute, for who cao 
repeat it as he did—the pithy prelimi- 
nary remarks on the great poet’s morals 
—the short Cameronian cough—the 
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melodious trail of the tongue—and the 
frequent intrusion of explanatory notes, 
which the uninspired could not always 
distinguish from the poem itself, all these 
things are departed and passed away, 
and the verses sleep as quietly as the 
dust of the poet. Two other occasion- 
al converts scarcely deserve notice— 
one of them was saved froin thorough 
conviction by the well-timed exaltation 
to a oeighbouring precentership, and 
the other has returned to his seat in the 
kirk, since the dark-eyed daughter of an 
adjacent Cameronian gave her hand, 
and it was a white one, to one of the 
chosen who was laird of an acre of peat- 
moss—and I have not heard of any oth- 
er damsel of the covenant having caused 
him to relapse. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, Nov. 1819, 


Qui proficitin literis, deficit tamen in moribus, 
magis deficit quam proficit. 


JUST estimate of national moral- 
ity,it is said, may always be made 
from the state of national literature. 
The proposition is not universally true ; 
where literature is thinly diffused the 
morals of the country must be measured 
by another standard. But when a 
country is in so high a state of civiliza- 
tion, that literature bas become an oc- 
cupation instead of an amusement— 
when books are so rapidly circulated 
and so universally read, that half the 
stock of the nation’s ideas are borrowed 
from its writers—when men begin to 
talk more of what is written than of 
whatis done, and authors come to leg- 
islate to our opinions and our passions, 
then the state of our national liter- 
ature, and the tone of the popular wri- 
ters, become an object of the deepest 
interest; for as the people of a country 
read so will they feel, and asthey feel 
$o will they act. 

It is this circumstance that has forced 
my attention to the present favourites of 
literature, I am a man advanced io 
life, and neither irascible or jealous, 
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particularly as I have nothing to hope 
or to fear, to win orto lose; [ enter 
the arena not without emotion, but 
wholly without anxiety; and in the 
conflict I call to the public to “ strike 
but hear.” I have seen the strong sense 
and caustic spirit of the writer of the 
Baviad employed below their powers to 
“whip me those vermin,’ who five- 
and-twenty years ago stained paper 
with the “ropy drivel of rheumatic. 
brains,” and break on the wheel the 
butterfly forms of Anna Matilda, Lau- 
ra Maria, and Della Crusca, cum multis 
aliis; T have seen the powerful club of 
the Anti-Jacobin Magazine wielded 
with resistless effect against the hydra- 
monster of the German school, and de- 
molish, blow after blow, and every 
blow a death, all the sprouting imps of 
the brood, who, in the language of the 
Darwinian school, ‘ breathed the soft 
hiss, or tried the fainter yell.” But 
these were like the tormenting insects 
we brush away in an evening’s walk— 
they tease and they buz, but there is no 
strength in their wing, and no lasting 
venom in their sting: they “‘come like 
shadows, so depart.” But now J feel 
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like one who, after having got rid of 
those insects that tormented bim, and 
hoping that the close of his progress 
may be unmolested, sees to bis terror 
aod astonishment a meteor rising above 
the horizon, “ perplexing him witb fear 
of change;” ameteor, the elements of 
whose orbit are beyond all calculation, 
whose fiery hair shakes ‘ pestilence” 
though oot war—and who retires troub- 
led and auxious how the night so por- 
tentously ushered in may end. 

It must be obvious that [ allude to 
Lord Byron—a phenomenon to whom 
the literature ofno age can produce a 
parallel: would that be were not a 
greater phenomenon, if possible, in the 
moral than in the intellectual world— 
would that the inscription which poste- 
rity must place on the pedestal to which 
modern idolatry bas raised him, were 
not to be like that placarded on the 
statue of Louis XVth.: “Sans foi, 
sans loi, et sans entrailles.” I feel his 
genius—I know his popularity—I 
know his power—I care not; power, 
when employed in the cause of evil, 
only calls for a louder cry of denuncia- 
tion if it may be resisted, or of depre- 
cation if it may beaverted. I will say 
what I thiok, and let his idolaters think 
what they say. 1am aware of the dan- 
ger I incur in attacking the popular 
idol, but I heed it not; he is lke the 
image io the dream of the king of Baby- 
lon, he is part gold and silver, but part 
brass and clay, and such av image must 
fall and be broken in pieces. 

~ ‘Time and morality will deal alteroate 
blows at its perishable frame, like the 

lant-statues with their flails in the vis- 
lonary adventure of Roderic. The 
blows of the former are slow—the blows 
of the latter are sometimes decisive at 
once. What has become of Rochester, 
and Sedley, and Vanburgh, and Wych- 
erly 2 Nay, who reads Dryden now 
without wishing bis pages expurgated— 
ammoral poetry was never tong-lived. 
Let the noble writer remember that, 
aod let his admirers remember it too— 
a brief and forced existence is bestowed 
oa it from the hot-hed of contemporary 
pruriency of teeling—we wonder at its 


rapid growth—-we are dazzled by its 
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glaring colours—are overcome by its 
oppressive odour ; but we sicken while 
we praise, and, before we have ceased 
to praise, the object of our admiration 
hassickened too. There is, I allow, a 
fearful excess of genius and passion, 
when united, that obliterates for a mo- 
meant the distinction between right and 
wrong, and makes us half believe, that 
vice so dignified is almost virtue, and 
virtue 30 overshadowed almost loses its 
lustre. But this union of powerful tal- 
eat aad intense feeling is very rare; the 
Jewish theology distinguished well be- 
tween the spirits who knew most, and 
the spirits who love most. Lord Byron 
has no excuse from that dangerous u- 
nion of meutal enthusiasm, and heart- 
born passion, that may lead far astray 
the minds of youthful poets when they 
love, but leaves behind it a glorious and 
fearful light, like that which follows the 
erratic path of the meteor. 

There is a generous aod almost noble 
vice in that superb devotion, that 
** proud humility,” with which we pros- 
trate ourselves before the object of our 
earthly adoration, it has (I speak it with 
reverence) many of the characteristics 
of true religion ; it has the same spirit 
of self-resiguation, of humiliation, of 
profound abjection of spirit, of an utter 
prostration of all its powers, meatal aod 
bodily, before the idol for whom it is 
dearer to die than to live for the first ob- 
ject on earth—such is the enthusiasm of 
youthful passion. Lord Byron bas 
nothing of this ; be makes love like a 
sensualist, or a bandit; he loves only to 
enjoy, or toravage; he stoops not to 
admire the brilliant colours, or to inhale 
the delicious odour of the flower ; if he 
stoops it is to crush, to trample, and to 
destroy ; he never remarks or commends 
one single moral or mental quality in the 
object of his passion; he appreciates 
her with all the callous and calcula- 
ting brutality of a slave-merchant (io 
the miserable countries in which he 
wastes his existence) by her locks that 
sweep the ground, or her naked feet that 
outshine the marble: he is a Mahomes 
(vacillating between lust and ferocity) 
who would grasp the bright locks of his 
Trene, and strike off her head before his 
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bashaws, pour un coup de theatre. The 
man knows nothing of passion. 

There is alsoa pardonable enthusiasm 
in youth: the brilliant and seductive 
colouring with which imagination paints 
the deformity of life—it is venial—it 1s 
almost justifiable to represent it to oth- 
ers in this light. 

We have notto fear that the decep- 
tion will be continued: perhaps we 
have to fear it may be dispelled too 
soon— in travelling through the desert 
of life, if a delirious companion points 
out tous @ mirage, and invites us to 
drink, we cannot but sympathize with 
the delusion we almost partake of. 
Reality is equally insufficient for the de- 
mands of the imagination and of the 
_ heart, and poets, the slaves of both, 
may be forgiven if they paint with 
glowing and exaggerated touches a 
world of their own,a world of love and 
music, and fragrance, of flowers that 
steal their balmy spoils from Paradise, 
and airs that “lap us io Elysium :” and 
if they dwell too much on the first of 
these exquisite elements of their paradise 
we pardon them,for we feel that life has 
already undeceived us, and will soon 
undeceive them; they will learn that ha- 
tred is much more the business of the 
world than love; that in life, to speak 
the language of the schools, suffering 1s 
the essence and joy the accident. 

Almost the first strains of every poet 
have been devoted to Love, but bis lat- 
ter, orat least the greater part of his 
works, are dedicated to Grief. Even 
the muse of Moore (the loosest of mod- 
ern poets) has latterly changed her garb 
and her accent, as the French say, to 
throw herself tnto religion. It is said 
she can accommodate herself even to 
the monotonous psalmodizing ofa He- 
brew synagogue—can in afinela Va- 
liere style resign the luxuries and mag- 
nificence of the court, embellished hy 
her charms, and polluted by her deprav- 
ity, for the coarse weeds and chilling 
austerity of a Carmelite penitent ; or, 
to speak in a more awful metaphor, we 
hope the harlot has converted her dear- 
ly-bought gains into the price of the 
ointment of her conversion, has bowed 
at her Saviour’s feet, and wept there, 
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and wiped them with those rich and re- 
dundant tressess so often garnished with 
meretricious decorations and displayed 
as the popular banner around which vice 
and voluptuousness were summoned to 
rally—tresses which should have rather 
streamed like the hair of Bereoice, the 
ornament of earthly loveliness, and the 
symbol of celestial invitation—the light 
of earth, and the star of heaven. 
Youtbful poets have had their errors, 
but they have had their reformation ; 
the acute susceptibility, and feverish de- 
sire of excitement that led them far 
astray was a pledge of their happy re- 
turn—the pendulum touched by no mor- 
tal hand vibrates beyond all mortal cal- 
culation, and the writer who set out in 
his triumphant career of folly, pruriency, 
and vice returns from his allernate os- 
cillation purged, purified and sanctified. 
None but minds of power can prove 
these extremes; all minds of power in 
their turn have proved them, they have 
erred, and are bid by the voice of man 
and God to “go and sin no more.” — 
The muse of Byron sets out at once in 
the extreme, her language is blasphe- 
my, her character misanthropy, her pas- 
sion hatred, her religion despair. 

have before spoken of that desert in 
which other writers have tried to rear 
the flower, or to flatter with the mirage. 
The horrors of the desert are not enough 
for this writer, he aggravates them by 
breatbing over its wilds the icy Sarsar 
wind of death, and watching in its 
withering hiss the echoes of that blast, 
which announces the annihilating deso~ 
lation of his own powerful and blasted 
mind—in the breath that exhales from 
his pages, no flower of life can bloom— 
no verdure can flourish, no animal can 
live—the heart and its passions, life and 
its purposes, are alike suspended—noth- 
ing of creation can prosper ; “ the icy 
air burns fierce, and cold performs the 
effect of fire.” What becomes of the 
convert of his poetical creed ? (poetical 
creed, for he has no other,) the victim 
gazes around him, wonders why or for 
what he !ives—love is illusion—nature 
a name—religion a farce—and futurity 
a jest—the convert vows, believes in— 
nothing—“ dies, and makes.no sign.” 
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—But “God forgive” the author. Io 
wniting of Lord Byron do I dare to de- 
BY or depreciate the genius of the first 
poet of the age ?—-No—I were unwor- 
thy to be his meanest reader did I not 
confess to his immortal dishonour (let 
not those words be lightly esteemed), 
that he is a man whose intellectual pow- 
_ ers might, like those of the ancient math- 
ematician, shake the world from its 
place—God grant he may never find 
his +¥ s#—or we may tremble for the 
dissolution of the moral universe.—I 
grant him genius * beyond the poten- 
ttulity of intellectual avarice” —imagin- 
ation that exalts worlds, and then im- 
agines new—an eloquence of poetry 
that might draw after it the third part of 
heaven's host were they yet untempted 
—an Imperial command of the whole 
region of poetry from its highest sum- 
mit to its lowest declivity—an eye, 
whose reach extending beyond the 
range described by Sbakspeare himself, 
scorus the restraint of that “ proud lim- 
itary cherub,” and glances aot only 
from heaven to earth, but from heaven 
to hell—a felicity, richness, a variety of 
poetical modulation, for which nothing 
is too lofty or too low, trom the satire 
to the sonnet, from the epic to the bal- 
lad ; which can cor hine and echo in 
the same lines misanthropy and mirth, 
levity and despair—that like the sata- 
nic host, when assembled in council, 
can contract or expand its dimensions 
at will, canto “smallest forms reduce 
its shape immense, and be at large” — 
but still * amid the hail of that infernal 
court”—where he presides as the mar- 
ter demon—the god of hell—in all the 
dazzling glory of omnipotent depravity 
——the mind sinks under the task of eu- 
logizing, or describing, or even imag- 
ining the powers of that “ man—al- 
mighty” who like his prototype, in 
“ Kehama,” plunges from the heaven 
he has violated to the bell he has ob- 
tained the empire of, and deserves to 
reign over, 

I wonld accumulate on him every 
expression that was ever dictated, ut- 
tered, or extorted, by the enthusiasm of 
abet or the devotion of admiration : 

at when I had done so, I should feel 
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I bad been only heaping coals of fire 
on his head. 

Every talent so depraved becomes a 
crime ; the intellecttual powers rise up 
in judgment against their betrayer, eve- 
ry line (however its echo may be drown- 
ed by infatuated praise) has a voice 
that says “* Why hast thou thus dealt 
with thy servant ?”—praise is the bit- 
terest satire, and admiration a horrible 
and hollow mockery.—I know no ex- 
altation more terrible than intellectual 
eminence thus seated like the regicides 
of oldin a chair of torture, crowned 
with a circle of burning metal, and 
whose anointing turns to poison as it 
diops ou the head of the usurper—while 
all the subject talents that should * put 
to their mouths the sounding alchemy,” 
turning away from the pomp “ plead 
trumpet tongued against the deep dam- 
nation” of their apostate sovereign, and 
their own abused and prostituted ener- 
gies. 

But Ihave spoken enough of Lord 
Byron, let him now speak tor himself, 
The end of all poetry is to instruct or 
to please. He who seeks either from 
the perusal of Lord Byron, must have 
a singular taste—He must be prepared 
to look tor it in the mingled and chao- 
tie gloom of infidelity, misanthropy, po- 
litical scepticism (the unfailing aud dan- 
gerous companion of both), aud the 
avowed aud ostentatious abandonment 
ofevery moral principle, social duty, 
and domestic feeling— “ whatsoever 
things are pure, are lovely, are of good 
report—if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise,” his reader must 
invert the rule of a writer very differ- 
ent trom Lord Byron—he must NOT 
‘think of these things.” From Lord 
Byron's own pages I shall select proofs 
that the charge is not exaggerated. 
From a poet we expect something to 
exalt or to delight, we expect that if 
his subjects be connected with the best 
interests and feelings of man, his lines 
shall breathe a lofty spirit o! religiousde- 
votion, a pure and high love of morali- 
ty, that they will display all the enthu- 
siasm of patriotism and the eloquence 
of passion, that all bis public energies 
will be io their fullest vigour, all bis so- 
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cial affections richly harmonized—that 
the dulcia vitia of his lines will rather 
exaggerate the goods of life than its 
eviis, that his appropriate office will be 
rather to “* open Paradise in the wild,” 
than to aggravate its sterility, defile its 
fountains, and blast.its rare and infre- 
quent spots of verdure ;—and that 
when we have closed his pages; we 
shall wish that lite was what he des- 
cribes it, or at least think better of what 
he has described so well. 

Is this to be foundin the poetry of 
Lord Byron ?—what shall we think of 
the religion of bim who describes death 
as 

“ The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of weakness and distress ?” 
(The best wish perhaps that the reader 
of these withering lines can give the au- 
thor, is, that ke muy find it so.) Take 
another specimen of Lord Byrou’s creed 
from Childe Harold : 
Even gods must yield, religions take their turn, 
Twas Jove's, tis Mahumet's, and other creeds 
Willi rise with other years,—till man shall learn 

Vainly his incense soars, his victin: bleeds.” 

Alas! and is there then no truth ?— 
there is at least one obvious one, that 
the writer of those lines had no creed, 
and believed no truth. ‘Take one more 
specimen, which I almost shudder to 
trace :— 


*¢ The lyre ’ 
The only heaven to which earth’s children may as- 
pire,” Childe Harold. 


This needs no comment.* 

What shall we think of the political 
principles of the writer whose tergiversa- 
tion, self-contradiction, and anomalous 
versatility put calculation and conjec- 
ture to the blush, and make even genius 
ridiculous ? who meanly insults Buona- 
partein alame and halting ode, and 
then in a palinode revives the hopes of 
his partizans, by the assurance that the 
violet shall again bloom in their vallies ? 
Abstract principles in politics are, in- 
deed, hardly worth contending for, and 
historical events become, from the late 
rapidity with which they have passed 


* Also in Harold’s song to “ Donna Inez,” the 
poet speaks of the mark which the “ fabled Nebrew 
wanderer bere.” It is usciess. however, to multiply 
pastages to prove what is almost self obvious. 
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before our eyes, remete almost as soon 
as beheld ; and where isthe man, ex- 
cept Lord Byron, who in the very seat 
and centre of that most awful struggle in 
Spain, which he must have witnessed, 
could write these frigid lines with a 
hand unshaken and a heart uamoved ?— 
“ Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies, 
The shoutsare Franee, Spain, Albion, Vietory, 
The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 

That fights for all, but ever fights in vain.” 

Time has proved the prediction as 
false as it was then base and soul-less ; 
Albion could not fight in vain; her cause 
went security for ber with Heaven, and 
she has nobly redeemed her debt. 

There is a heartlessness about this 
man, that is the original sin of his 
poetry—every line represents and forces 
iton the reader with tnghttul fidelity. 
His country was engaged in a conflict 
unparalleled in magnitude and difficul- 
ty; did he aid ber by arm, or brain or 
pen ?—did he wield a sword in her 
battles ?—did he breathe a word in her 
senate? No: Rome was on fire, and 
Nero sat playing on bis harp. He 
neither fought her battles, or eulogized 
her heroes.” | 

Tyrtzeus himself, lame as he was 
could animate by his songs those whom 
he could pot lead to battle. What did 
our modern Tyrteus? the champions 
of bis couatry bled, and he joyously 
smiled.t 

I have not done with his political 
heresies. I repeat, what shall we think 
of the man who can address a late illus- 
trious personage in the words— 

“ Weep daughter of a royal line 

A sire's disgrace, a realm’s decay ?” 
can wipe away his own tears with the 
same facility with which he scrawled 
his Jacobinic whine, and on an event 
which all his countrymen wept with 
eyes and hearts overflowing, could only 
produce the hemistich (half borrowed 
from Ossian) 

~———" in the dust 
The fair-baired daughter of the Isles is laid 2” 


+ What shall we think of the man who, on vicwing 
“ ‘Talavera’s plain,” the Golgotha of his fallen 
countrymen, could with the heartiessness ofa French 
philosopke, and the withering sneer of a demon, ad- 
dress them as— 


“ Ambition’s honored fools—there let them ret.” 
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The consistency of his literary prin- 
ciples is the same with that of his poli- 
tical—now eulogizing—now abusing. 
Does he really imagine that we have 
forgotten his “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers?” or though we have, that 
Scott and Moore can ever forget it. 
Yet, on these distinguished writers he 
has poured abuse as virulent as its re- 
traction was mean: to Moore, under 
the familiar and colloquial appellative of 
“my dear Moore,” he dedicates one of 
his poems, no matter which; they are 
all only Lord Byron in various masquing 
habits,the costume changed, but the same 
hideous likeness faithfully preserved. 

I have done with his want of all re- 
ligious creed, his desertion of that only 
anchor of the soul, with his defalcation 
in all public feeling, or political princi- 
ple ; with his revolting inconsistency in 
literary opinion. 

T pass on to his satire (yes, his satire, 
for that predominates throughout all 
his works). Misanthropy is verysatirical, 
and I know no work of Lord Byron's 
that may not properly be termed a satire 
On religion, morality, social order, or 
domestic feeling; but his satire is not 
satire ; itis only the morbid effusion of 
universal misanthropy. He lashes not 
with the hope of causing amendment, 
but of inflicting pain: the arm is strong, 
and the scourge is heavy ; but there is 
no benefit in the blow; it might be 
keenly retorted on him, “ strip thy own 
back.” 

The genuine satirist selects appro- 
priate subjects, and marks them with 
discriminating severity. Is this the 
characteristic of his satire, who, feeling 
nothing too high for his temerity, or his 
talents, and nothing too low for his 
malignity, sometimes reviles his so- 
vereign, aud sometimes lampoons a scul- 
lion? After this who will value or 
dread his ostracism ? 

A charge still heavier remains against 
his writings: the noblest intellectual 
power may suffer eclipse under a passing 
cloud of scepticista ; in the strife of the 
political warfare, a man may sometimes 
be seen among the enemy's ranks, whom 
we know to be ia his heart on the other 
side. But what writer can assign a 
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cause,(I do not talk of pleading an ex- 
cuse, for that is impossible) for the pre- 
dominant impurity of his works, but 
the predominant depravity ot his mind. 

The works of Lord Byron are just 
fit to be bound up with those of Cleland 
and Parny : it is incredible how females 
cap peruse them, or how husbands and 
fathers can suffer their infamous im- 
purity to shed its venom on the female 
mind. Look to his Parisina,—his Man- 
fred.—his—look to all he hes ever 
written. 

Crime itself appears too vapid for his 
taste; simple fornication is not enough, 
it must be seasoned by adultery, by 
incest, by every loathsome, and ineffa- 
ble combination. Vice, in its unmodi- 
fied state, is not sufficiently meretricious. 

The harlot must be arrayed in the 
tempting and transparent splendor of 
the Coa vestimenta. The Priapus must 
be attired in full-dress, drawers of the 
thinnest silk to make bis hideous orga- 
nism more prominent and obstrusive ; 
the object of passion in order to stimu- 
late the raging debility of exhausted 
sensuality, must be an adultress, a step- 
mother, ora sister ; with a reference to 
the atrocious indecencies of Don Juan 
I shall not pollute my page. 

After this it se-ms idle to notice 
lighter defects in Lord Byron’s compo- 
sitions ; yet while admitting the un- 
questioned and unque-tionableeminence 
of his genius, | know not any writer 
whose pages present more frequent in- 
stances of violation of every rule of 
good composition. His rhyme is often 
harsh, eccentric, and prosical ; if wit be 
justly defined the discovery of a resem- 
blance between remote objects, no 
specimen of it occurs in his wnitings. I 
know not a single simile or metaphor 
that ever brought one acquainted with 
a resemblance uaknown before. 

He paints from his own mind more 
than from oature or life; nor from 
either of the latter does he appear to 
have learned one beautiful combination, 
or one powerful contrast. He appears 
to have looked on nature with the eye 
ofa man who was trying to make the 
most of astorm, and powerfully depict 
its thunderiags and lightnings; but 
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amidst them he never reverts to the low 
voice of the Almighty, breaking forth 
through their terrors, and sending to 
man his law, even from the mount that 
burned with fire. His imagery often 
revolts us by its unexpected vulgarity :— 


“ Devices quaint, and frolics ever new, 
Tread on each other's kibes .” 


His epithets seem selected with wilful 
absurdity of inappropriateness :— 
“ Toung-eyed lewdness” 


seems to have been borrowed from the 
mock-Darwin poetry of the Anti-jaco- 
bin, where we have— 


“ Of yeung-eyed massacres the cherub crew.” 


I protest I know not which monster is 
most loathsome; but, I believe, Lord 
Byron's, 

There is also a wretched affectation 
of classical pedantry, which would be 
disgusting in the theme of a school-boy. 
He raves about Parnassus, and “ bab- 
bles about green fields” in Greece, as if 
any mao in the present enlargement of 
intellect and diffusion ofknowledge need 
have recourse to a dead language for 
either instruction or delight. This af- 
fectation leads him to unpardonable 
puerilities of common-place language. 
War is Mars, and female patriotism 
Minerva, and he invokes the Muse, and 
calls the moonlight “ pale Hecate’s 
rays ;” his Greco-mania, seems, how- 
ever, latterly exchanged for a Turco- 
mania; aod the Rose must be ‘“Qul,” 
and the nightingale ‘ Bulbul,” and the 
Moon “ Phingari,” and his heroines 
count the beads of a “ Comboloio,” and 
fall in love with a “ Galiongee.” Any 
thing but a Christian name for Lord 
Byron. “ This shews a pitiful ambi- 
tion in the fool who uses it.” 

Even amid the richest luxuriance of 
poetical description, the want of a moral 
taste withers all its flowers. Moral 
taste is more closely combined with in- 
tellectual taste than Lord Byron is dis- 
posed to imagine. ‘There is something 
selfish, physical, and heartless in his en- 
joyments, as well as his descriptions ; 
and one cannot help feeling revolted by 
the morbid emasculation ofa mind that 
can abandon the morality and intelli- 
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geace of England, for the depraved 
manners and intellectual destitution of 
that society he can paint so well, be- 
cause— 

“ He likes to dine on Beceaficos.” 


and would rather encounter a cart 
laden with grapes, than a wagon filled 
with the healthful barvest of his coun- 
try. 

1 koow nothing easier than to com- 
pose a poem a la Byron: I acknowl- 
edge, also, I know nothing more diffi- 
cult than to array it in the decorations 
ofa genius like his. The recipe is easily 
made : take a (not) buman being, load 
him with every vice and every evil pas- 
sion that can deface humanity ; if 
these are not sufficient, (as Lord Byron 
generally seems to think,) borrow as 
much pride, malignity, and blasphemy 
as Satan can afford, if Satan can afford 
enough: let him have a mistress, (a 
hero is ‘better accommodated than 
with a wife ;”’) but take care that she 
be the wife of another man—if possible, 
of his futher, or, in default of that, let 
her (in some hemistich that seems to 
faulter at its own meaning,) be insinua- 
ted to be his sister. Observe, let this 
only be insinuated, let a hint of it be 
dropt asin “‘ Manfred,” by a conscious 
aod terrified domestic ; for though Lord 
Byron has brought usto bear fornica- 
tion in the * Giaour,” and * Corsair,” 
adultery in “* Mazeppa,” and even adul- 
terous incest 10 “ Parisina;” this last 
outrage of natural and social feeling 
must be breathed in a hint: brothers 
else might trample on the pages, and 
sisters commit them to the flames, un- 
less they were fortified by the previous 
study of the trial of the Monster Horne. 
Let the hero gnash his teeth, rattle bis 
chains, and if there be a thunder storm 
to be had, hold them close to the grat- 
ing ofhis dungeon in hopes that the light- 
ning may strike both, (and as Sancho’s 
wife said when the thunder-bolt fell on 
the pillory, on such may it always light,) 
let him curse, writhe, and agonize 
through four cantos, and then make a 
ranting confession to a priest, (aware of 
the joke of an Atheist confessing to a 


priest) like the Gisour; or disappear, 
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nobody knows why, and ncbody 
cares where ; like Conrad, or like Man- 
fred, battle with the devil to the last 
breath, and give him, (as he is well 
able), the worst of it after ail. 

In the progress of the composition, 
three things must be chiefly attended to 
as constituting the very essence of the 
admired prototype—tirst, let there be 
no narrative ; the interest derived from 
watching the progress of animating 
events, the opposition of character, or 
the strife of conflicting interests and 
passions must be altogether neglected 
or effaced ; thefe must be no variations 
of light and shade, no soft gradations 
of colouring, no lovely and mingling at- 
tenuations of tint, like those of the rain- 
bow, melting into each other, aud dis- 
solving and uniting the bright and con- 
tracted hues into “ one arch of peace ; 
no, let the whole atmosphere be black, 
heaven shut out, and earth all darkness; 
let one predominating tinge of ‘“ebon 
grain” swallow up every object and ev- 
ery colour, and while genius like bis 
alone, sends a flash across the gloom, 
let it be like the brilliant and terrific 
lightning of a midnight storm that makes 
darkness more awful, and light itself 
blasting and horrible. 

Secondly, let the essence of the poem 
be wholly physical—let the females be 
arrayed i in all the meretricious and in- 
toxicating sensuality of the serail, but 
they must not have one charm of mind, 
one attraction of virtue—“ their large 
blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands,” 
must be taken at a fair appraisement 
in lieu of one intellectual trait, one pure 
feeling, one virtuous energy—if ever 


they display resolution, let it be in the: 


appropriate and feminine act of murder 
‘—whiie the milder heroines (like Me- 
dora) have only to conclude a life of 
prostitution and outlawry, by lying 
down to die ( on the singular incident of 
their lovers going out on a piratical ex- 
pedition) with a bouquet of flowers in 
their hands, (as it was formerly the cus- 
tom to equip their less guilty brothers 
of the gibbet in England)* and “ dye 
in their calling like clever Tom Clinch.” 
Lastly, let it not be possible for the ut- 
* Vide Swift. 
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most malice of ingenuity to extort a 
moral from the work—let it be turned 
and sifted every way, but let the last 
and hopeless confession of the reader be 
““who can bring a clean thing out of 
anunclean?” Let the bravoes and the 
banditti, the harlots and the murderesses 
die without remorse, as they have lived 
without feeling—let them begin in blas- 
phemy and end in despair—let them 
not shew “* one compunctious visiting of 
nature” —let the heroes, after a course 
of incestuous adultery, die like Hugo, 
insulting the parent whom they have 
violated nature to injure—or let them, 
in their last hours, contend with the de- 
mon whose hideousness is annihilated . 
and lost in the preternatural deformity 
and turpitude of his victim, who i is able 
to give “bloody instructions” to his 
” teacher, and even to school him out of 
his own book—and finally, let the read- 
er rise from the page with the convic- 
tion that there is nothing new under 
the sun, since Job’s wife has long ago 
extracted the quintessence of Lord By- 
ron’s morality, and presented it in four 
short words ; “* Curse God and die.” 
As Lord Byron perhaps. never read the 
book, he may be forgiven the apparent 
plagiary. 

To imagine a poem so constructed 
is easy, but to imagine such a _ being as 
the author, requires an union of incred- 
ibilities that might startle the strongest 
imaginatioo—we must then try to imag- 
ine a man wh», while his country is cal- 
led to a trial more awful than ‘any the 
page of history exhibits, mare interest- 
ing to a son of that country than all his 
darling Greece ever sustained, or had 
virtuous energy to sustain, stood apart 
(with all his pretensions to keen sensi- 
bilities and lofty feelings) and contented 
himself with sneering in cold-blooded 
apathy at the patriotism he did not feel, 
the wisdom he did not pos-ess, and the 
valour he shruok from imitating. 

Let us try to imagine a man, who, 
possessed of a genius sublime and unri- 
valled, delights only in its prostitntion, 
as the ancient king ot Lydia found even 
the beauties of his wife insufficient for 
his felicity till he had exhibited her na- 
ked charms to his favourite. 
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Let us try to imagine aman, who, 
blessed, or (as he would make it out) 
cursed with all the lavish and glorious 
opulence of nature, genius, and fortune 
(powers that rarely unite in their fa- 
vours), tramples the pearls under his 
feet, and malignantly turns to rend the 
giver—who, bound to life by every tie 
that can render lite lovely or precious 
—a companion fair and pure,—a child 
—and that child a daughter too—can 
fling them off—ramble into remote re- 
gions with unintellectual harlots, and 
leave for the consolation of the deserted 
wile, a satire on a kitchen maid—a man 
who, enabied and qualified to enjoy, 
to embellish, and to dignify every scvne 
of polished intercourse, and intellectual 
luxury, prostitutes his life away amid 
sceptics and sensualists—a man who, 
gifted with the finest and most keenly- 
pointed darts in satire’s own quiver, 
has allowed vice to riot, and folly to 
revel in his sight unsmitten and unhurt, 
and reserved their swiftest and sharpest 
aim only to be directed against religion, 
patriotism, moral feeling, and conjugal 
fidelity. 

A man who, affecting (and it is but 
affectation) a superiority that exempts 
bim from chastisement or censure, pre- 
tending to be seated in the clouds far 
above the lightning and thunder of pub- 
lic opinion, and laughing at their futile 
explosion, yetshews the wincing of a 
galled jade at the slizhtest touch of crit- 
icism, and retaliates with a fierceness of 
mvective, a trepidation of jealousy, and 
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an eagerness of mingled rage, fear, and 
acrimony, that hus terrified even the 
Edinburgh reviewers into submission 
and praise. Lastly, a man who, 
“ knew he but his hapy-iness, of men the 
happiest, he” runs wild about the world, 
in a fit of misanthropy ruo mad, and 
cursed with a satiety of every blessing, 
triesto make the world believe he is 
miserable, and to persuade it to be as 
miserable as himself—if imagination 
sinks under such a task, the original is 
to be met with in Lord Byron. 

I have detained public attention too 
long with a subject which derives its 
importance only fromits mischief. I 
have one question to propose to the 
readers and admirers of Lord Byron 
(the power of his genius has made the 
terms synonimous)+-what man ever 
rose wiser, better, or happier, from the 
perusal of his writings ’—what femaie 
ever closed bis pages strengthened in 
rectitude, confirmed in chastity, or sof- 
tened to benevolence? © Did man or 
woman ever carry away from his wri- 
tings one principle of action, one rule of 
life, one thought, one image that might 
sugvest comtort in this life, or hope tn 
the next? I have done with him—I 
leave his character to the painting ofa 
bold, and one would almost thiuk a 
prophetic pen. 

He is one whom—“ brighter reason 
prompts to bolder crimes—when heav- 
enly talents make wnfernal hearts—that 
insurmountable extreme of guilt.” 


FREDIANI’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA AND TEE EAST. 
From the Monthly Magazine. 


Enicritpe Frepiani, advanta- 
© geously known in Italy by the 
publication of some poetical pieces, has 
lately terminated a very extensive range 
or series of travels in Africa and the East. 
This gentleman set out from Leghorn 
in the latter end of Sept. 1817: he re- 
paired first to Kyypt, where he visited 
all the antiquities of the country. He 
ascended the Nile, explored ‘Thebes, 
where he saw Lord Belmore, M. Bro- 
2T aTHENrUM Vo). 6. 


vetti,and Mr. Salt, then occupied iu 
making researches. Hecame to Syrene 
in the beginning of December, accom- 
panied with Lord Belmore: he next 
passed on to Nubia, and crossed the tro- 
pie at Colabsi onthe 15th of the same 
month, ‘They visited together Prem- 
na and Pselca, and on the 25th they ar- 
rived at the second cataracts. Jeturn- 
ing thence, they descended the Nile, 
and at Syout they met M. de Forbin, 
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on his travels through the Thebais. 
There M. Frediani, parting from his 
companions, proceeded towards the 
Pyramids, where he found M. Belzoni 
attempting to penetrate into the pyra- 
mid of Cephren, that had not till then 
been entered. M. Frediani became a 
partner in his labours; and, at the end 
of six days, they were fortunate enongh 
to discover the entrance to that enor- 
mous mass, ‘I‘hey made good an en- 
trance, but nothing appeared particular- 
ly interesting, M. Frediani went and 
passed the night on the point of the 
greatest pyramid. 

At length he parted from M. Belzo- 
ni, and set forward alone for Alexan- 
dria; whence he proceeded for Cairo ; 
and, crossing [dumiea, and the deserts of 
Ur and Ethan, in Arahia-Petrea, be 
arrived io the fine country of the Philis- 
tines. Thence passing over the moun- 
tains of the tribes o! Simeon and Ben- 
Jamin, he came to Jerusalem at the very 
instant when the Greeks, in one of 
their solemn ceremonies, were expecting 
the sacred fire to come down from 
Heaven, ‘He was an eye-witness to the 
tragical contentions that broke out soon 
after between the schisinatic Greeks and 
the fathers of the Holy Land,in the chapel 
of the [ovention of the Holy Cross, 

Our traveller afterwards directed his 
course towards Jordan and the Red 
Sea: he visited Jericho, crossed the 
hills of Engaddi, and halted in the val- 
ley of Mamre and Hebron. Returning 
by Jerusalem, he came again to Jaffa, 
and thence went onward to the cities of 
Ascalon, Azoth, Gath, and Accaron. 
Theo turning aside tor Samaria, and ex- 
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ploring the great Gerizim, Mount Ebal, 
Jacob’s Weil, and the city of Samaria, 
he arrived in Galilee across the great 
plain of Edrelon. He then tooka 
view of the lake of Tinerias, and made 
an analysis of the therual waters of Em- 
mans, 

After crossing again the region of 
Galilee and the ‘Trachonitis, and making 
an excursion to Nazareth, he set out on 
a journey to Phenicia, His first object 
was Cesarea of Palestine, whence, pro- 
ceeding on his route, be had opportuni- 
ties of exploring Mount Carmel, Por- 
phyria, St. Jean d’Acre, Tyre, Seide, 
and Bavut. 

Thence plunging into the deep val- 
leys of Libanus and Antilibanus, tbe 
only trees he could find there were the 
wild pine: he could trace no vestiges 
of the ancient cedars. ‘The climate was 
most agreeable and salubrious, as well 
on the mountains as in the valleys. 
The temper and disposition of the in- 
habitants were accommodating and in- 
viting ; so that his residence there affor- 
ded him a delicious treat. 

Passing over those mountains, he 
came to Damascus ; then he went on to 
examine the wonderful ruins of Bal- 
bee ; and, arriviog on the coast of 
Syria, passed through the cities of Trip- 
oli, Tortosa, Gabala, Laodicwa or La- 
takieh, Seleucia, and Antioch: from 
which last city he repaired to Aleppo, 
and thence to the banks of theEuphrates, 
the last stage of his oriental tour. 

M. Frediani has thus accomplished @ 
laborious journey of more than ‘two 
thousand leagues,for the most part alone, 
aod always attired as an European, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CHINESE GAZETTE. 
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Mr. Editor, 
I BEG leave to resume my extracts 
trom the official Gazette of China, 
and now present your readers with a 
specimen of the emperor's paternal teo- 
derness towards the poor in his vast 
dominions. 
The third year of Yong-Tching’s 
reizn was marked by excessive rains, 
Which caused great inundations and 
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sterility in the kingdom of Peking, as 
well as the neighbouring one of Tong. 
To consequence of the above calamity, 
many thonsand families tuok refuge in 
the capital, where their beneficent sov- 
ereign not only permitted them to re- 
main, but ordered large quantities of 
rice to be drawn from the public gran- 
aries, prepared and distributed in daily 
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proportions to the starving suppliants. 
Having shortly after the benevuient e- 
dict, retlected, that, owing to the im- 
mense size of the capital,* the stations 
of distribution might be too remote for 
the old and infirm, or females, who 
would be thus prevented from sharing 
io his intended bounty, he caused five 
more points to be established, at which 
none of those who really wanted bread 
could well be preventea trom attending, 
as they were fixed in such situations as 
to divide the city into so many equal 
divisions. ‘Ibis proof of real charity 
continued to be exercised during the 
whole winter. Notwithstanding all his 
precautions, several poor people, who 
had come trom other provinces, unable 
to find shelter in any house, were oblig- 
ed to pass their nights in the streets.— 
The emperor, who secretly intormed 
himself of all that happened, heard of 
the circumstance, sent for the manda- 
rins charged with the police and good 
order of the capital, and charged them 
as follows :—* It is to your care that 
the police of the five charitable quar- 
ters has been confided ; you should 
theretore be constantly on the alert.— 
You are aware of the extreme severity 
of the present winter; and [ understand 
that numbers of the poor who have come 
to seek reliet, are unprovided with lodg- 
Ings at night; that several suffer great- 
ly from the cold, and that some have 
even perished. The knowledge of these 
facts has affected me most sensibly, and 
my heart bleeds for the helpless suffer- 
ers thus exposed. What! can it be 
possible, that in so opulent and popu- 
lous a city as Peking,there was nobody 
found possessed of sufficient charity, to 
afford them an asylum ? [cannot be- 
lieve it. [am convinced, on the con- 
trary, that many of my subjects are anx- 
ious to do good, but they fear giving 
shelter to the poor, lest you should ac- 
cuse them of violating the police regu- 
lations, by which a most necessary ex- 
ertion of benevolence is obstructed. I 
therefore command you to be more in- 
dulgent in future, and allow a preater 
latitude on this subject. Surely good 


* ‘he present population of Pekin exceeds 
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order may be preserved, without impe- 
ding acts ot charity? Maintain the 
peace of my capital, but let me not: 


hear of another poor man being forced 


to remaiu in the street all night. There 
are no doubt many who will gladly re- 
ceive them; do not, therelore, oppose 
their good intentions. Another moon 
will bring better weather ; while this 
contibues, it is our duty to succour the 
afflicted, who have no other resource 
except in the liberality of their prince, 
and the active benevolence of their 
more favored fellow-subjects. Once for 
all, [ warn you that should any of these 
uolortunate beings perish, either from 
cold or want, the fault will be yours, 
and punishment will follow.”* 


* After the Empress had been solemnly re- 
cognized, according (to custom, she conferred 
an act of general benevolence on all the ecmen 
of the empire. who had passed the age of seven- 
ty years. This was preceded by an express or- 

er from the Kmperor addressed tu the viceroy 
of each province, and from these intimated to 
the governors of every town and village in the 
empire. The mode of arrangement tas as fol- 
lows: The objects of her Mujesty's beneficence 
were divided into three classes. The first class 
embracing those between iV and 80 3 the second 
those between %\) and “0: and the third, be- 
teecen SU and \OU, or upwards. The bounty 
varies accurding to the different agex of the 
parties, and consists of severa! pieces of cotton 
cloth, and bushels of rice: the numfer and 
quantity increasing with the age of the candi- 
dates. . When the mandarin of the district re- 
cetves thro the viceroy the order from court, 
it ix pasted up in all the cross-ways and prin- 
cipal streets : after which, the cotton and rice 
are distributed to women of every description 
who come within the age erpressed tn the or- 
donnance. whether they appear in’ person or 
send their friends with a written lestimony from 
the superintendant of their parish, or a few re- 
spectable neighhours, staling that they have 
reached such an age, &c. If the party have 
already received the bounty, tt is unnecessary to 
provide a cerlificate of identity, as the officers 
have only to refer to the registers in which the 
names of all the previous candidates are duly 
noted. The whole is defrayed at theEmperor's 
expense, and the money drawn from the public 
treasury. The gorernor of each city or town in 
which this act of beievolence is performed, pre- 
pares anc.xact list, containing lhe ages and 
names ofall those who may have participated 
in the buunty of hcv Majesty ; he also notes 
down the number of pieces, quantity of rice,and 
sum of money employed for thetr purchase: 
when completed, these lists will be forwarded to 
the viceroy,and from him to the sovereign court 
of aids, at Peking, in order that the said ac- 
county may be duly examined, and all francs 
prevented.” 

The gazette had noticed the list and account 
received from the province of Chang-Tong, 
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Reserving some acts of equal merit 
on the part of the Chinese sovereigns, 
fora future communication, I shall add 
another extract from the Gazette, to 
prove that virtue Is not confined to the 
palace in China, but is also found to in- 
habit the cottage of the peasant. 

Tsing ‘Tai, a merchant of Chen-Si, 
going to Mong-Tsing, for the purpose 
of purchasing cotton, carried with bim 
@ ptirse contaioing a huodred and sev- 
enty ounces in silver, While on the 


accompanied by a memorial lo the Emperor, 
from both of which it appears, that the number 
of women who had passed their seventieth year, 
amount to NINETY-EIGHT THOUSAND TWO 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO; those who 
have past their cighticth, to FORTY THOUSAND 
EIGHT HUNDRED AND NINETY-THRER 3 and 
those above ninely, to THREE THOUSAND 
FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THREE. That 
suvh a multitude of women arrived at the fore- 
going advanced period of life, shuuld be found 
ina single province, will doubtless astonish the 
people of Europe ; but what will they say when 
Lf add, that there is stilla great number of the 
same ages inthe above named province, who 
have not partaken in the proffcred bounty, et- 
ther on account of their rank, or of their be- 
longing td hanes the heads of which are em- 
ploycd under government; a circumstance that 
not only induces them to keep up appearances 
with friends, but naturally made them ashamed 
of participating in a charity originally destined 
Jor the poor alone. But the numbers which I 
have cited would appear by no means surprising 
fo any one who had traversed China in the way 
Lhave. Those who are at all conversant on the 
subject, know thal each province tn this country 
is equal toa small European kingdom, that 
China is more thickly peopled than any other 
part of the globe, and that owing to the ertreme 
Srugality of the inhabitants, they live toa much 
greater age than the less temperate people of 
Europe. 

But if the number of aged females seemi ex- 
traordinary, what ought we te think of the im- 
mense sum distributed by the Emperor on thie 
occasiun 3? For, in confining ourselves to the 
single province of Chan-Tong, and estimating 
the sum or value given to those who had attain- 
ed their seventicth year at two French crowns, 
those of eighty at three, and the reminder at 
Sour ,which would be considerably under the real 
amount, for the lust class ts said to receive the 
value of four ounces of silver ; to this sum ad- 
vanced in Chan-Tong let that expended in each 
of the other thirteen provinces, many of which 
are much larger, be added, and it will, I have 
no doubt, be acknowledged that this act of libe- 
rality is truly imperial. 

Such is the memorable act of grace that has 
marked the coronation of the Chinese Em- 
Press. That of the Emperor was followed by 
a stmilar one towards the three corresponding 
classes of old men. Itis thus that these tro 
crotened heads inspire their subjects with love 
and admiration for themselves, as well as a 
Proper degree es for old age ! 
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road, which passes near the mountain 
of Song-Kia, he accidentally dropped 
the purse, and continued his journey. 

On the following morning, a poor la- 
bourer, named Clu-Yeou, employed in 
tilling some ground close to the xpot, 
found the mouey. So tar from wishing 
to appropriate the treasure to bis own 
use, he determined at once to restore it, 
and with this view, he remained working 
in sight of where the purse was found, 
till late at night, inthe bope of seeing 
the owner return to reclaim his pro- 
perty. No one appearing, Chi-Yeou 
went home, and on displaying the prize 
to his wife, she immediately exclaimed, 
“ Ob! my dear husband, we must not 
think of keeping this money, for it does 
not helong to us; 1 wouid rather live in 
poverty, than take the substance of 
others, Endeavour, therefore, to fiad 
the right owner to-morrow, and give up 
his money.” 

Tsing Tai on arriving at the inn, was 
not a little astonished at the dreadful 
loss he had sustained ; but totally igno- 
rant where the purse could have fallen, 
and persuaded, that any search on his 
part would be useless, he caused an ad- 
vertisement to be posted up ia various 
quarters of the town, describing the 
particulars, and promising to divide the 
whole sum with him who should bring 
back the purse. Chi- Yeou soon heard 
of the public-notice, and repaired with- 
out a moment's loss of time, te the 
superintending mandarin:—* ft have 
found the purse,” said he to the latter, 
“ send for the merchant of Chen-Si,and 
by asking him a few questions, I can 
easily find out whether he is the nght 
owner or not.” Tsing-Tai was accord- 
ingly summoned, and having answered 
a variety of interrogatories, as to the 
form of the purse, and quantity of 
money it contained, there could be no 
doubt of his claim; he therefore had 
the inexpressible satisfaction ef seeing 
it returned in the same state in which 
it fell from his mule. 

Transported with joy at this most 
agreeable surprize, ‘T'sing-T'ai opened 
the purse, and turning to the finder, ob- 
served: ‘‘I declared in my notice, that 
I should divide the money with whoever 
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restored it, I now wish to keep my 
word.” —‘* No,” replied the labourer, 
“[Thave no right to any part of the 
purse. [tis all your own; and I will 
not receive a single ounce.” The re- 
fusal of Chi- Yeou had no effect on the 
grateful merchant, who counted out 
eighty-five of the pieces, insisting on the 
former’s accepting them, but to no pur- 
po-e; all this passed at the voor of 
Chi- Yeou, and many of his neighbours 
were witnesses of the admirable con- 
tention. 

At length Tsing-Tai, seeing that Chi- 
Yeou positively refused the proffered 
reward, and enxious to prove his grati- 
tude, adopted another plan; he placed 
a hundred and seven ounces on one side, 
and taking up the remaining sixty-three, 
said, * I will not conceal from you, that 
the portion of this money which I have 
just put into the purse, was borrowadl, 
but as to that in my hand, it is really 
my own: I request therefore you will 
not hesitate to accept it.”——-“ No,” re- 
plied Chi-Yeou; “I have no more 
right toone part than the other; both are 
your property,and you must keep them.” 

All those present were so charmed 
with this proof of disinterestednesa, that 
they immediately went to the chief man- 
darin, and related what had just hap- 
pened. The latter, equally struck by 
the circumstance, and desirous that it 
should be made known to government, 
called the parties before him, enquired 
into all the particulars, and concluded 
by making a special report of the facts, 
to the viceroy of Ho-Nan, the province 
in which they occurred. This officer 
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instantly sent a present of fifty ounces 
in silver to the honest labourer and his 
wife, as a recompense for their virtue. 
He gave them at the same timea picture, 
representing the generous contention 
that took place betore Chi- Yeou's door, 
with this motto inscribed underneath: — 
1) husband and wife, distinguished by 
their distnterestedness and generosity.” 
—Not content with these proofs of ap- 
probation, the viceroy ordered the trea- 
surer-general of the province to register 
the fact, and circulate it in every direc- 
tion, in order that the people might pro- 
fit by so praiseworthy an action, The 
governor of Mong-Sing wasualso directed 
to erect a monument opposite Chi- 
Yeou's house; and finally, considered 
the whole case as worthy of being com- 
mun icated to the emperor, 

The sovereign, not less pleased with 
the story than the viceroy, and deter- 
mined to profit by so fair an opportu- 
nity, to promote a relormation amongst 
those of bis subjects who might feel less 
inclined to perform similar acts of vir- 
tue, wrote a mandate with his own 
hand, a copy of which was sent into the 
respective provinces, accompanied by a 
transcript of the viceroy’s memorial, or- 
daining that the labourer Chi-Yeou, 
was to be henceforth regarded as an 
honorary mandarin of the seventh class ; 
that he should bave the privilege of 
wearing the robe and cap allotted to 
that rank; in addition to all which, a 
hundred ounces were given to him for 
the purpose of exciting others to imitate 
his example, E. B. 

Hustings, Sept. 5, 1819. 
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MACTIINiERY, 
EE 
Extracted from the New Monthly Magazine, Noy. 1819, 


Mr. Editor, 

OBSERVE, that amidst the ciies 

fora reform in Parliament, liberty 
of conscience, and freedom from taxa- 
tion, a set of modern reformers are em- 
ployed in making people believe that 
the distresses of the lower orders are 
chiefly produced by the use of machin- 
ery, to which the country owes so much 
of its wealth and greatness. 


This is a very dangerous doctrine, 
and cannot be too speedily overturned. 

Mr. Owen of Lanark, a man of an 
excellent character and good intentions, 
a man who himself employs machine- 
ry, has advanced the most absurd opin- 
ions on this head, and stated as facts 
things that are impossible. 

Ata meeting to obtain a subscription 
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for his pastoral manufactories, or vil- 
lages of 1000 persons, he is made by 
the daily journals to say :— 

“The cotton spun in one year at 
this time in this country, would require, 
without machinery, 60 millions of 
hands with single wheels : and the quan- 
tity of manulactured work of all sorts 
done by the aid of machinery in this 
nation, would require, without that aid, 
at least the labour of 400 millions of 
manufacturers.” * 

I respect Mr. Owen for bis philan- 
thropy and good intentions, but I must 
not, therefore, letso dangerous, I shall 
even say, so absurd and extravagant an 
error, pass for truth. 

I first of all must ask whats meant 
by machinery? A single wheel, 
though less complicated, is as com- 
pletely a machine as the largest aod 
finest cotton mill in England ; therefore 
his expressions are very incorrect. 

The grand complaint against machi- 
nery is, that itabbreviates labour ; now 
all sorts of tools and implements do the 
same, and there is oo drawing a line of 
distinction between the spade and the 
hoe, the knife and the scissars on one 
haod, and the most complicated piece 
of machinery. 

Perhaps a saw is the tool that abbre- 
viates labour more than any other; at 
any rate, in making deals, two men 
with a saw will do more than two 
thousand without one; itis therefore, 
according to the moderns, a most mis- 
cbievous invention, though the ancients 
almost deified the inventor; but the 
fact is, the reformers only mean ma- 
chines invented within tbe last thirty or 
forty years. 

With respect to 400,000,000 of ma- 
nufacturers, supposing eacb to earn 6d. 
a day, which is the lowest that can be 
estimated, their labour would amount 
to ten millions a day, which 1s 
3,130,000,000I. a year! Now if this 
calculation were right,it follows that the 
value of the manufactured goods would 
be much greater, as this is only for la- 
bour without materials; but all who 
know any thing of the subject know 
that the whole value of manufactured 
goods made in England, does not 

© See Ath. vol, 6, page 48. 
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amouut to one-twentieth part of that 
enormous sum. 

Even let it be supposed, that Mr. 
Owen was right in his calcuiation, what 
a farce it must be to complain of heavy 
taxation and poor-rates, for ten days 
profits derived from machinery would 
do more than pay all taxes and public 
expenses for a whole year. 

A cartis a machine, and all sorts of 
tools are in respect to abbreviation of 
labour, similar in effectto the mest com- 
plicated machinery. 

Itistrue that 400 millions of mea, 
situated like Robinson Crusoe, would 
not manufacture much in a day, but 
400 millions of persons supplied with 
such tools and machinery as were in 
use about fifty years ago, when there 
were nocoinplaints, would at the pre- 
sent value of money certainly earn more 
than 6d.adayeach. Mr. Owen, there- 
fore, made one of the greatest errors io 
calculation that ever was made by a 
sensible man who could make use of 
figures. 

If we had none of the improved ma- 
chinery, against which the absurd and 
ignorant outcry is raised, we should not 
be able to manufacture for exportation ; 
besides, ifemploymentfor great noum- 
bers of persons in manutacturing is the 
object in view, we shall find that there 
are three times as many employed as in 
the time of Edward I1UI., who brought 
over weavers from Flanders, and twice 
asmany as in the golden age of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

It is possible that too many people 
have left agriculture, and too maeoy 
gone to follow manutactures ; but be 
the cause what it may, why manufac- 
turers want work, resorting to the old 
and tedious methods of working will 
not remedy the evil. If we were to 
resort to knitting and spinning in the 
manner formerly done, as other nations 
have adopted as far as they can the im- 
proved machinery, they would supply 
us cheaper than we could supply our- 
selves. After breaking our machinery, 
we should sit idle—give all our money 
to foreiguers, so that in place of being 
better, we should be much worse off 
than we now are, 

Theorists are very dangerous guides, 
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and this is an example ofthat truth— 
Mr. Owen no doubt has good intentions, 
and perhaps so had Marat and Robes- 
pierre. It is certain that many of the 
best of the French revolutionists meant 
well, but they did not do the less harm 
for that. Even the very excellence of 
their characters gave them a facility in 
leading others astray, and injuring their 
country. 

When the radical reformers run down 
the use of macbinery, it is not necessa- 
ry to answer them, because their object 
18 to excite discontent ; or, when men 
known to be ignorant, exclaim against 
lnventions to save labour, it is useless 
to reply ; but when Mr. Owen of La- 
nark is wrong, and publishes error as 
truth, it is necessary to answer. 

W hat would the printers and editors, 
who are so ready to give publicity to 
such well-intentioned nonsense, say, if 
the printing of the printing-press, and 
types, were to be condemned along with 
other inventions for the abbreviation of 
labour? Perhaps printing abbreviates 
labour more than any other invention, 
if we except striking impressions on dies, 
or casting figures in moulds. 

Mr. Owen, in his extravagant calcu- 
lation, only reckons the saving of labour 
to be as one hundred to one, but in 
prioting the saving of labour wheo 
there are a great number of impressions, 
13 more than a thousand to one. So 
that in all due humility and submission 
to Mr. Owen, to printers and publish- 
ers of his opinions, and all those who 
wish to lengthen labour, I do think that 
if machinery is to be destroyed the print- 
ing apparatus should be tbe first thrown 
into the fire, 

Mr. Owen possesses reasoning pow- 
ers, and he has had a good deal of ex- 
perience in the world, he must then 
know that the cheaper that articles are 
produced the more of them are consum- 
ed, which fact would alone destroy the 
accuracy of his calculation.—Another 
thing is, that ourexports, which in the 
beginning of last century, were only five 
millions a year, are now fifty; but 
above all, he should know, that unless 
all other nations will agree to Jay aside 
the use of machinery, it would be attea- 
ded with ruin for this nation to doit. 
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Men will always buy where they can 
get what they want the cheapest, and 
they will by the same rule, and from 
the same motives, produce what they 
want withthe least trouble they can ; 
so that itis striving against the nature 
of things to try to introduce the old te- 
dious manners of manufacturing. 

The main causes of the present com- 
mercial distress are, that all nations on 
the continent have adopted the anti- 
commercial plans of Bonaparte. Each 
wishes to supply itself with all that it 
wants ; but as that is an unprofitable at- 
tempt, the plan will soon beabandoned. 
Another thing is, that so much money 
has been expended by every nation 
during the last war, that individuals 
are not ip a condition to pay for so ma- 
ny articles of luxury or conveniency as 
usual ; but both those causes are tem- 
porary, and therefore it is fair to con- 
clude that the distress will not be of 
long duration. 

One effect of the present stagnation 
of trade is, that not being the same 
quantity of sales, there are not the same 
quantity of mercantile billsin circulation, 
and consequently not so much money 
amongst people in trade and commerce. 
This cause alone would occasion dis- 
tress if there were no other, but it js 
one that most certainly will not conun- 
ue tong. 

Since the invention of bilis of ex- 
change, the nature of business has to- 
tally changed its character, Previous 
to that invention manufacturers and 
merchants were often unable to execute 
the orders they received, for want of 
money. ‘They were obliged to wait 
for the returns from one order before 
they could supply another; but now 
it is quite different—and it is only 
when there is little doing that money 1s 
scarce. 

To return for a moment to Mr. 
Owen. I haveto observe, that of all 
men he is the least excusable in exag- 
gerating the disadvantageous effects of 
machinery,— 

When I speak of exaggerating the 
disadvantages of machinery, it is not 
thro’ inadvertency, or because I think 
the disadvantages are great when com- 
pared with the advantages, but because 
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there 1s nothing in existence in this 
world, however good, that 13 not atten- 
ded with some disadvantage. 

As to what those disadvantaces aro, 
J believe them to be chiefly coutined to 
the reduction of the value of kaitting 
and spinning, which formerly employ- 
ed the spare ume of fe:nales, and con- 
stantly had the good eflect of employ- 
ing that time which the cares of a fam- 
ily had left vacant. 

The value of such labour is now so 
trifling, thatit has almost entirely ceas- 
ed ; for it would be as much in vain to 
expect that people would labour with- 
out a reward, as to think that they would 
take a long and troublesome method of 
producing an object, when they knew 
how to do it with quickness and facility, 

‘That this is a disadvantage I allow ; 
and as such I noticed it filteen years 
ago in my work on the ‘ Decline and 
Fall of Wealthy Nations ;” but the 
disadvantage is not so great as it ap- 
pears, for it very oftea did happen that 
females were so intent on their house- 
hold manufactures, that they neglected 
the daily business of the house itself ; 
besides, females were, in the ages of the 
ignorance of mechanical abbreviation, 
subjected to too much labour. 

Qucens and princesses used .to weave 
and to spin; and it appears that their 
weaving apparel was so valuable (had 
costso much labour) that they could 
not entrust their slaves with the care of 
washing it. 

Homer, speaking of a well near Troy, 
says— 

“ Where Trojan dames, ere yet alarm'd by Greece, 
Wash'd their fair garments in the days of peace.” 

Formerly good clothes cost more 
money than food; now the matter is 
so much the reverse, that food costs 
more in a month than clothes do in a 
year. Sothat when the views of the 
public in general shall be more turned 
to agriculture than they are at present, 
they may do so with greater advantage 
thaneverthey were at any former period. 

The enemies of machinery, or, in 
other words, those men who propose 
taking the most difficult way of doing 
what is wanted to be done—are as ini- 
mical to abbreviations in agriculture as 
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in manufactures ; but let us hear what 
the Count de la Borde, one of the best 
informed men in France, says on this 
subject. 

What changes have taken place since 
the time when men cultivated the 
ground with the spade. It was matu- 
ral that the person who taught men to 
yoke oxen to a plough, and horses to a 
a mill, should pass for a deity. —“* Wo- 
men,” said the poet, * you who have 
hitherto been employed to grind the 
corn, rest your arm in time to come, It 
is no longer for you that the birds by 
their songs announce the break of day. 
—Ceres has ordered the natads to ful- 
fil your task, and to move rapidly the 
beavy mill-stones.” 

Would Mr. Owen wish to see the 
women turned back to the laborious 
work of grinding corn trom the dawn of 
day to the setting sun? If the des- 
truction of machinery begins, where is 
it to stop 2 - 

Farther on M. de la Borde says, 
“In agriculture the last degree of per- 
fection consists in the ase of machinery, 
which, by diminishing the expense of 
cultivation, produce the same effect as 
if they increased the fertility of the soil. 
The produce becomes more abundant, 
and cheaper® tor working people. It 
is, then, a great error to think machine- 
ry does harm. Even many well-ia- 
formed people, who should know bet- 
ter, think that they diminish tabour aod 
make working people slaves ; whereas 
the effect is quite the contrary. The 
invention of the plough, which is the 
first of all machines, has not taken the 
labour from a single individual, but has 
enabled men to cultivate much more 
land, to double ‘the quantity of grain 
produced, and consequently to pay the 
workmen better. 

The use of the rolling machine ia 
iron forges has not occasioned the dis- 
missal of a single individual, but it has 
greatly augmented the quantity of iron 
produced and reduced the price. 


* It willbe seen by the Winchester records, 
thatin the \ith and 15th century, it required 
on an average the wages of a journeyman ma- 
son or carpenter for lielve weeks to pay for @ 
quarter of whcat.-—-Twe week wages will do it 
now. 
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The invention of Arkwright’s spin- 
Bing machine, far trom lessening the 
Bumber of labourers employed in the 
cotton trade, has trebled their numbers, 
by greatly augmenting the sale of the 
article. Machines have always had 
the effect of raising the price otf wages 
aad lowering the price of goods. 

In mauulactores of cotton, wages 
have risen trom two to five, aad cotton 
cloths have fallen trom filteen to seven. 

The temporary stagnation of trade 
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that now distresses the industrious clas- 
ses is no new thing,and ought nct to be 
attributed to machinery ; least ot all 
is it either fair or wise, by exaggerated 
calculations, like those of Mr. Owen, to 
increase the jeslousy of the industrious 
against the use of machines. 

In every country evils bave a tenden- 
cy to remedy themselves; but in no 
cuuntry isthat so much the case as in 
England. ] am, &c. 

Winriam Playrai. 


———oo———ae==a=a=SaSamaaaSaaSaaaaaaoooSo—T—TEeeS==" 
CHARACTER OF SHAKSPEARE’S POETRY. 


FROM THE INTRODUCTION TO THE GERMAN TRANSLATION BY Voss, KC. (now publishing.) 
= 
Extracted from the New Monthly Magazine. 


N the first place, we find in this great 

author an incalculable store of words, 
which are constantly applied in so. many 
new and various ways that we are re- 
minded of bis own line :— 


They ave but beggace that ean count their worth. 


He had at his command the collected 
language of the intelligent age in which 
he lived, and of the solid writers who 
preceded him. Besides the works of his 
poetical predecessors, he hed diligently 
read the novels and chronicles of his own 
times, and the vigorous, if not always 
accurate, translations of the ancient au- 
thors, particularly Plutarch, Virgil, and 
Ovid. He had, moreover, made himself 
intimately acquainted with the gramma- 
tical, rhetorical, and critical works of 
Ascham, Sydney, Puttenham, and Wit- 
son, &c. which were then in high esti- 
mation ; and thus, with the aid of an 
education by no means superficial, he 
created for himself a logical and firm 
structure of language (Nath. Drake, 
Part I. p. 61.) His deficiency in 
_ scholastic learning was amply compen- 
satec by a vaststore ofliving knowledge, 
which extended far beyond the limits of 
his own country. His busy, observing 
spirit was present everywhere, and peo- 
etrated to the deepest recesses of knowl- 
edge :—henever appears to have drawn 
any distinction between great and small; 
to him the utmost trifle was important 
and worthy of observation. It bas been 

2U = aTHENEUM vol. 6. 


imagined, that owing to his being en- 
gaged either in the business of a wool- 
stapler or a butcher, many of his images 
have been borrowed from those trades ; 
but, for the same reason, it might as 
well be supposed, that Shekspeare, in 
his youth, had been a schoolmaster, or 
acierk to a justice of the peace. He 
had a knowledge of every trade, from 
the carpenter to the tinker. He some- 
times discourses fluently in the language 
of seamen, which furpsishes him with. 
the boldest and noblest images, in the 
polite circumlocutory tone of the court- 
iers of his time, or in the rough language 
ofthe mechanic, and all with the utmost 
propriety. He throws open to our 
view the splendid show-roome of the 
fashionable milliaer, er the box of the 
village pediar, and every article is de- 
signated by its appropriate name. He 
was conversant with all the terms of 
philosophy, theology, jurisprudence, 
chemistry, medicine, &c.; and as oue 
instance among many of the minuteness 
with which he entered into particulars, 
we may mention a comic scene in the 
Tuming of the Shrew, in which adis- 
eased horse, witb all the defects of 
wretched bagnessing,js painted in glows 
ing colours. But Sbakspeare did not 
merely avail hiuself advantagy ously of 
his vast knowledge of the treasures. of 
language ; he even extended those trea- 
sures as he found it necessary ; ino like: 
manner he extended the circle of human 
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knowledge, feelings, and pereeptions. 
While his eye, “in a fine phrenzy roll- 
ing,” darted from heaven to earth, and 
from earth to heaveu, wandering through 
the whole domaio of creation, bis pen 
possessed the art of arranging, to the 
most delicate tints, all that he collected 
from the loftiest summit of the etherial 
regions, or the deepest abyss of hell, 
and of imparting consistency to the 
most evanescent spirits, If he found 
the current language insufficient to ex- 
ee what he wished, he augmented it 

y bold combinations, which be mould- 
ed like pliant drapery over a beautiful 
form. Nothing can be more instruc- 
tive than to compare together those 
passages in which Shakspeare seems to 
have given repetitions of himself. We 
seldom meet with precise concurrences 
of language, or what are called standing 
phrases, so common in the works of 
careless poets, who confine themselves 
within a narrow circle. The old always 
receives new forms by means of new 
applications, and nothing ever appears 
incongruous to the character of the 
speaker. 

Shakspeare also proves himself to be 
a great master of language, in the choice 
and application of the various modes of 
speech, which, like the dramatists of the 
Ilissus and the Ganges, he copied from 
nature. 

In King John and Richard If. and 
ITT. the lofty style of composition pre- 
vails throughout, with the exception of 
a murder-scene, and those dramas are 
consequently written in verse. On the 
other hand, pieces which refer to lower 
aod more familiar subjects, are through- 
out written in prose—for instance, the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, As You 
Like It,and a part of the Twelfth Night. 
Frequently the choice between prose 
and iambics does not appear to depend 
on a low or dignified subject, but, as in 
the Hindoo drama, on the rank of the 
speaker ; and the poet would, in all 
probability, have written the fantastical 
description of the storm io the Winter's 
Fale in iambics, like that in Othello, 
were it not that it is assigned to the 
clown, whose confused jargon is prop- 
erly given in prose. Ia pieces where 
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gravity and humour, jesting and wis- 
dom, diguity and humility, in every 
imaginable gradation, are tound clash- 
ing together, as in real life, and where, 
by a sudden, though more frequently 
by a gradual, transition, the most oppo- 
site extremes are brought into view, the 
atyle of the language changes witb cor- 
responding variety and rapidity. In 
Julies Cesur the brilliant declamation 
of Marc Antony is judiciously written 
in sonorous verse, whilst the simple, un- 
affected language of Brutus appears in 
prose. In Othello, not a line of verse 
is assigned to the bantered Roderigo, 
from the commeucement of the imposi- 
tions practised upon him ; it is not un- 
til the last act, when the fiece attains 
the summit of tragical dignity, that he 
speaks the language of tragedy. What 
a strikingly beautiful effect is produced 
by thus intermingling poetry with prose, 
in that scene of King Lear, where the 
Duke of Cornwall interposes to separate 
the mutually reproaching epponents, 
like a superior being commanding tran- 
any to the warring elements. Ta 
fuch Ado about Nothing a prose 
scene terminates in verse, because, to- 
wards the conclusion, the sentiment be- 
comes more dignified. The pnson 
scene in Measure for Measure changes 
from prose to verse according to the 
transition of the sentiments and ideas. . 
And thus it is throughout all the dra- 
mas of Shakspeare. Wherever a scene 
changes from prose to verse or other- 
wise, without any striking contrast be- 
ing intended, we invariably observe 
that the prose gradually rises by Iambic 
rythmus into lambics, or that the [am- 
bics sink into prose through the various 
degrees of transporting rythmus. 

But in all the editions hitherto pub- 
lished we find in every play, passages, 
and even whole scenes, presenting io- 
consistencies between subject and style, 
and of so striking a nature, that they 
cannot escape the dullest observer. 
This fault cannot be laid to the poet's 


charge, but must be attributed to the 


carelessness of transcribers and editors, 
who, as has already been observed, fre- 
quently printed verses like prose, and 
sometimes, though by a rare exception, 
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converted a prose passage into measure- 
less verse. 

Shakspeare frequently rhy mes through- 
out whole scenes when a certain pomp, 
or any particular distinction is required, 
such as the play in Hamlet, and the 
Masque in The Tempest ; or when the 
verse approachies to the lyric measure, 
as is frequently the case in Love’s La- 
bour Lost,and the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, where the poet has delicately 
Interspersed lyric strophes. Pointed 
sayings and maxims are often given io 
rhyme, sometimes in a comic way, as in 
Othello, where the Duke consoles Bra- 
bantio with aphorisms, and good-hu- 
monredly suffers himself to be paid back 
in the same coin—sometimes seriously, 
asin the King of France’s speech in 
King Lear, where he marks the con- 
trast between warm affection and cold 
disdain; and in the comparison which 
Edgar draws between his own misfor- 
tunes and those of King Lear; and 
rhyme is at other times pathetically in- 
troduced as in the dying scene of 
Talbot and his chivalrous son (Henry 
VI. part 1.) Respecting the choice of 
rhymed doggrel verse, in which we in- 
clade the dactyl-like hobblings in Love's 
Labour Lost, but little remains to be 
said. They occur only in the comic 
parts of some of the poet's early pro- 
ductions, such as the Comedy of Errors, 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, and the 
Taming of the Shrew, and at length 
entirely disappear, except in two in- 
stances which occur in the Merchant of 
Venice, and some other plays. 

If on the one hand Shakspeare has 
iovariably proved himself to be a genu- 
ine artist by his judicious choice of verse 
and prose, so on the other, he appears a 
perfect master in theemployment of each 
style of diction. Shakspeare, whose 
task it was to interest from the stage the 
feelings ofa susceptible audience, was 
compelled to reflect on the means of 
effecting this object; and these means 
he has exhausted to the very last. Brevi- 
ty of expression, as we have before ob- 
served, was to him a chief requisite. It 
is not with him as with many other 
authors, a thing of laborious acquisition, 
which easily degenerates into the far- 
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fetched and affected—Shakspeare’s 
brevity arises froma rapid and acute 
perception of all that is superfluous and 
tedious, and assumes the form of some- 
thing necessary in itself. While it satis- 
fies the auditor by the conviction of un- 
questionable fitness, it at the same time 
affords a glance into the rich fancy of 
the poet, who compreases image on im- 
age, and idea on idea. This brevity, 
which is not, however, the same in all 
Shakspeare’s plays, nor io all the parts 
of the same play, never degenerates into 
unintelligibility ; that the poet has par- 
ticularly guarded against by a careful 
arrangement of his ideas. In this re- 
spect, he vies with the greatest masters 
of classic antiquity—who merely pos- 
sessed the advantage of more favourable 
languages—with Homer, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, Virgil, and Horace :— 
we venture boldly to assert, that with 
regard to this arrangement, Shakspeare 
has never in a single instance failed, not 
even in the few passages, which cannot 
escape the reproach of aukwardness, 
without our being thereby reminded of 
negligent editors, It is useless to cite 
examples, when the whole of Shakspeare 
presents but one example. We shall 
point out only a single passage from 
Macbeth, which has agcidentally re- 
ceived a somewhat erroneous interpreta - 
tion from the pen of a great poet. Mac- 
beth says of the murdered Duncan :— 


After life's fitful fever be sleeps well.— 


which Schiller has translated :-— 
Sanft schlaft er auf des Lebens Fieberangst.” 


The difference is not unimportant. Tu 
Shakspeare the agitating recollection of , 
the cares of human life vanishes on the 
calm idea of the tranquillity of the tomb, 
which being placed atthe close of the 
line, comes to the soul like balsam to a 
wound: butin Schiller the cicatriced 
wound ig once more torn open. 
Shakspeare endeavoured tq make ev- 
ery idea strike the mind nits proper point, 
aud produce an indelible impression. 
To effect this object, he particularly 
availed himself of the union of Kuphony 
® Schiller has inverted the arrangement of th: 


ideas, as thus :— 
He sleeps wellafter life’s fitful fever. 
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and Eurythmy, which he never lost 
sight o1 ; for it isevident from many 
of his descriptions that he was an en- 
thusiastic lover of music, harmony, and 
sweet sounds of every kind. What he 
bas effected in this way is the more wor- 
thy of admiration, as the impertect 
melody of his native tongue could af- 
ford him but little aid. He, however, 
well knew how to draw forth magic 
tones even from that language. Ia ev- 
ery impressive phrase, ia all words in- 
tended to resound in the ear, purely 
produced vowel sounds are heard which 
no harsh consonants deaden. Thus in 
Horatio’s address to the Ghost in Ham- 
let :— 


What art thou, that usurp’st this time of night, 

_ Together with that fair and warlike form 

In which the majesty of buried Denmark 

Did somtimes march? By heaven I charge thee 
speak ! 


Stay, speak ! i darecthesescaky: 
How charming is his description of 


music in the silence of night.—( Mer- 
chant of Venice. )— ‘ 


How sweet the moon-light sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit,and let the sounds of musick 

. Creep in our cars. Soft stilIness and the uight 
Become the touches ufsweet harmony. 

Sit, J-ssicn, —Look, how the floor of heaven 

¥s thick inlaid with petines of bright gold 

There s not the smallest orb, which thea behold‘st, 
But in his motion like an ange! sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyrd cherubims. 

Such harmony is in immortal} sou!s ; | 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close st in, we cannot hear it, 


No less harmonious ia the following 
beautiful image of the streamlet flowing 
gently to the ocean, in the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona :— 


The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’st, being stopp d,impatiently doth rage : 
But, when bis fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet musick with th’ enamel'd stones, 
Giving a gentile kiss to every sedge ae 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And w by many winding nooks he strays, 

With willing sport, to the wiidocean. 

Then ict me go, and hinder not my course, 

F'll be as patient as the gentle stream, 

And make a pastime of each weary step, 

Till the last step have brought me to my love ; 
And there I'll rest, as, after much turmoil, 

A blewed sou! doth in elysium. 


How soft, how gentle, and how pro- 


phetic like, are the forebodings of Des- 
demona excited by her recollection of 
Barbara : 

She had a song of willow, 
An old thing it was, but it exprese'd her fortune, 
And she died singing it. That song to night, 
Will not go from my mind. I have much to do 
But to go hang my head all at one side, 
And sing it like poor Barbara. 

We shall scarcely find any thing more 
euphoneous in the works of Pope, Dry- 
den, Rowe, or other poets celebrated 
for harmonious versification. But 
Shakspeare is greater than Pope, and 
therefore, the structure of his verse is 
also of a higher order, How “the 
chiding billow seems to pelt the clouds” 
in the sonorous description of the storm 
in Othello. And bow wildly rages the 
language of King Lear wheo he con- 
jures the thuader roaring above his head, 
to annihilate, with one stroke, the earth, 
and the ungrateful beings who inhabit 
it. 

How sublime is that passage in King 
Lear where Edgar, standing on Dover 
Cliff, sketches the picture of the precip- 
itous abyss in language, gradually more 
and more terrific, until the unfathoma- 
ble gulf seeins to swim: beneath our eyes. 
The concluding lines are as follow :— 


The fishermen, that wa'k upon the heach, 
Appear like mice ; and you tall anchoring bark 
Dimimsh'd to her cock : her cork a buoy, 

Almost too smaltforsight. The murmuring sarge, 
That on th’ unnumber'd idle pebbles chases, 
Cannot be heard so high. 171] look no more, 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 


At the last few words we shudder, 
and fancy ourvelves precipitated into the 
abyss. 

Shakspeare introduces with admira- 
ble effect, the monosyliable at the close 
of a line, when it is irpmesiately follow- 
ed by some peculiarly emphatic expres’ 
sion. Thus in Coriolanus :-— 


- e . Thou wasta soldier 
Even to Cato’s wish : not fierce and terrible 


' Only m strokes, but with thy grim looks,and 


The thunder-like p-rcuss:on of thy sountis 
Thou mad’st thine enemies shake, as ifthe world 
Were feverous, and did tremble, 


The pause after and excites expecta- 
tation, and the thunder-like percussion 
strikes upon the ear with fall force in 
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the succeeding line. A similar effect is 
produced in the Tempest :— 
This isa most meajestic vision, aad 
Harmenious charmiugly. 

One advantage of these closes is that 
the following line,independent of all ac- 
cessories, forms a connected whole in 


itself. Thusio Henry VIII :— 


Sir,I desire you, do me right and justice ; 
And do bestow your pityon me. For 
I am a mest peer woman, anda stranger. 


These monosyilabic and iambic ex- 
pressions frequently occur ia the hex- 
ametric verses of Horace, and are used 
by the Greek tragedians, when a roun- 
ded period is to follow. 

The interspersion of verses of two- 
feet, three-feet, and four-feet, is of the 
utmost importance. They require, ac- 
cording to the measure, a longer or 
shorter pause, which is frequently ac- 
companied by a suspensien of the train 
of ideas, he two-feet have a touch- 
ing effect in King Lear’s speech, when 
the cruelty of his unnatural daughters 
bave nearly driveo him to madness :— 


- e+ No, you unnatural hag, 
I will have such revenges on you both, 

That all the world shail—-I will do such things, 
‘What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think I'll weep. 
Ne, ru not weep. 

I have full eause of weeping ; bat this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 

Or ere I'll weep.—O fool, I shail go iuad. 


This is a most affecting pause; for 
the wretched King loses the power of 
utterance by a sudden burst of passion. 

Finally, we come to the consideration 
of those lines in which the measure is 
either superfluous or defective; they 
both belong to one class, and are not 
the result of mere accident, but of the 
most penetrating reflection. The ia- 
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terrupted rythmus in both marks the 
cessation of the idea, and the transition 
to another sentiment, as in the celebrated 
line in Hamlet :— 


Let me not think on't '!—Frailty thy name is woman. 
And in Othello :— 


- « When I have pluck'd thy roee, 
I cannot give it vital growth again, 
It needs must wither. [li emeil iton the tree. 


A syllable is wanting in the middle 
of the following linein Hamlet :— 


A brother's marder !—pray can I not. 


The adulterous king wishes to collect 
his mind to devotion, and after a long 
ause, finds that he is unable to do so. 
Here it is necessary that the actor should 
dwell on the word, until without offend- 
ing the ear, the speech may proceed 
with the altered rythmus.—To throw in 
expletive words, as is frequently done 
in such passages, is to defeat the poet’s 
object. 

So much for Shakspeare and Shak- 
speare’s genius, It were to be wished 
that many more of the poet's peculiari- 
ties should be investigated—namely, 
Shakespeare's habit of exhibiting bis own 
age in every thing he painted—for in- 
stance, the English nobleman in the an- 
cient Athenian Alcibiades, his geogra- 
phical blunders aud anachronisms which 
have so repeatedly been censured—his 
frequent puns and witticisms, even in 
serious scenes—and his improprieties of 
expression which have been detected by 
petty, cavilling critics. But Schlegel, 
in his learned dramatic lectures, which 
have been highly approved in England, 
has treated these and similar poiots in 
a way so honourable to Shakspeare, that 
but little remains to be added. 


THE CABINET. 


———as 


From the Lendon Magazines, November and December, 1819. 


BURNS’S MONUMENT. 


E observe, from several of the 
Scottish papers, that this hand- 

some tribute to the memory of Scot- 
land's most original genius, has been 
completed, by the erection of the sculp- 


ture in the tomb, or temple, allotted for 
it. We are also gratified to see it sta- 
ted that the monument in its finished 
form is an object of great admiration. 
Familiar with the progress of this work 
from its commencement, we are not 
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surprised at the sentiments excited by 
itscompletion, The design, though 
small, and limited by the fuad sub- 
scribed for its execution, is eminently 
characterised by a tasteful simplicity, a 
feeling of its nature, and a classical at- 
tention to fine proportions, rare, indeed, 
in architecture, since the days of Greek 
elegance and exquisite beauty. For 
such a dwelling, we think, and always 
thought, the subject of the statuary ap- 
proprately and happily chosen. Itis 
fron a passage in Burns's dedication ; 
where he describes the genius of his 
country finding him at the plough, and 
throwing her inspiring mantle over him, 
Tins has been ably expressed by the 
artist (Turnerelli) ; and the very dif- 
ficult task of naturally representing an 
aerial figure in solid marble, is chastely 
and effectively performed. It is in 
rather high relief, and the poet at his 
plough, with ls face half up-raised to 
the new divinity, is the only other fig- 
ure in the model. The whole is sim- 
ple, and has the great merit of not seek- 
me for accessiries in exploded mythol- 
ogy, or allegory more detailed than the 
bard himself has created. 
See Plate of this monument in Ath. Vol. I. p. 441. 
—— 


ROTZEBUANA. 

A Mr. Muchler, at Berlin, has ex- 
tracted from 107 works of Kotzebue, a 
eollection of 905 thoughts, observa- 
‘tions, &c, which will doubtless be very 


popular: we select a few— 
217. Grateful men are like fruitful 
fields ; they return what they have re- 


ceived ten-fold. 

366. People become ill by drinking 
healths : he who drinks the health of 
of every body, drinks away his own. 

377. A tolerant spirit acquires the 
love of high and low. ‘Tale-bearing is 
a carrion fly, that buzzes at every one’s 
windows, and drrties every thing. 

35. Poetry ought to be the handmaid 
of truth, and dress her mistress. 

255. The road to marriage is as 
rouczh as a highway in Saxony. 

80. Cards and hearts have much re- 
semblance to each other: on the one 
side they all seem smooth and cleag, 
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unless indeed they have been too often 
played with—but who dares look at 
them till they are dealt? Many a man 
has satdown with great expectations, 
and when he looks at what he has got, 
he says half aside, ‘ I pass,’ 

332. Men are like cards in the hand 
of fate; there they figure for a time, 
till they are played, aod trumped by 
death. 

763. A girl is often a bill of ex- 
change, which the father indorses, and 
the bride-groom accepts, The girl 
pays the value accordiog to the law of 
bill of exchange. 

216. To kill the defenceless, brings 
no glory: revenge, to become a man, 
must be public. 

731. The splendour which surrounds 
a martyr has condemned many a one to 
the scaffold, who might bave become the 


‘saviour of his nation. 


How applicable are the latter two to 
the unhappy and unfortunate Sand ! 


camaggeoerrs 
SUICIDES IN PARIS. 


The number of suicides committed 
and attempted in Paris and its environs 
in the four months of January, Februa- 
ry, March, and April, 1819, amounted 
to 124. Of these persons 33 were 
women ; 64 of them were single, and 
60 had been married. The greater 
number destroyed life by the use of fire 
arms, the vapour of charcoal, or by 
drowning : 46 resorted to the lest me- 
thod. The period of the first four 
months of this year, compared with the 
same period of the last year, offers an 
excess of 41 suicides, 

By the end of June the number 
amounted to 199, of which 137 were 
committed by men, and 62 by women; 
102 of these were married, and 97 were 
uomarried. These have been arranged 
ia a sort of scale according to the causes, 
thus—for love, 17 ; illness, distaste of 
life, insanity, domestic trouble, 65 ; bad 
conduct, gaming, lottery, 28; misery, 
poverty, deranged affairs, 47; fear of 
reproaches and punishment, 6; un- 
known motives, 36; in the whole 199, 
of which 53 were unsuccessful attempts, 
and 146 were completed. 
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THE CAMBRO-BRITON 


is a new periodical work, dedicated to 
the literature, arts, and antiquities of 
Wales. 

Wales is rich in antique monuments ; 
her wildest traditions are connected 
with the earliest poetry and romances of 
Europe, if they must sometimes be ex- 

‘cluded from the claim to authority as 
matters of historical research. And 
whether fable or authentic record, we 
are at least sure, that they are exceed- 
ingly entertaining, and well calculated 
to throw light upon subjects of refin- 
ed speculation to all who think it worth 
while to inquire into the manners of 
other ages, the progress of civilization, 
and the various phases of their species, 

We can hardly select any adequate 

sample from the Cambro-Briton : it 
treats of the celebrated Triads, of Tal- 
iesin the famous bard, of Welsh music, 
ofthe Eiestefodd, and other subjects 
peculiar to Wales. We subjoin two 
very brief extracts from the second num- 
ber. 
“THE WISDOM OF CATWG. 


“The Seven Questions proposed by 
Catwg the Wise to Seven Wise 
Men* in his College at Lisnfeithin, 
with their answerst. 

«1. What constitutes supreme good- 
ness ina man ? Equity. 

“2. What shews transcendent wis- 
dom in aman? To refrain from injur- 
ing another when he has the ability. 

‘*3. What is the most headstrong 
viceina man? Jacontinence. 


‘4, Who is the poorest man? He 


who has not resolution to take of his 
own. . 
“5. Who is the richest man? He 
who coveteth nothing belonging to 
another. | 

“© 6. Whatis the fairest quality in a 
man? Sincerity. 

“7. What is the greatest folly ina 
man? The wish to injure another with- 
out having the power to effect it. 


* The Seven Answers, here given, will, no 
doubt, remind the classical reader of the apoth- 
e of the Seven Sages of Greece: nor will 
they suffer in the comparison.--- Ep. 


“+ Arch. of Wales, vol. iti. p. $8.” 
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‘6 TRANSLATIONS OF THE PENIL- 
LONt{. 


“ How fair in form, in sound how sweet 
The harp I late was slighting; 

It seems a vocal grove, so meet 
The charms ‘tis thus uniting : 

And soon the very birds will greet 
Its boughs, with song delighting. 


“Ot'er the seas hath flown my heart, 
O'er the seas my sighs depart ; 
And o’er the scas must she be sought, 
Who hives yet alwaysin my thought. 
10. 
* Welcome spring's all genial power, 
Welcome too the cuckoo's song : 
Weleome then the jocund hour, 
As friends in converse stroll along. 
Hl. 
“ To point to Snowdon’s peak sublime 
Is easy,—but notso to climb: 
Alike for him, who knows no pain, 
To bid the sick man smile again. 


« Place on my breast, if still you doubt, 
Your hand, but no rough pressure making, 
And, if you listen, you'll find out, 
How throbs a littie heart when breaking. 
13. 
*6 As late I roam'‘d in silent gloom, 
By all the church-yard’s dead surrounded, 
By chance I struck my dear one’s tomb, 
And , oh, my heart sunk ail confounded. 
14. 
‘6 Fierce storms at sea, the sun far-flying, 
Brown rocks o’¢r woodless deserts ly ing, 
And screaming gulls where men should be, 
Heaven ! What disheartening misery. 
15. 
* Then break my heart, if thou must break ; 
Why thus the pang so jing ring make, 
By litde and littic gomg, 
As thawing ice down mountains flowing ? 
16. 
“ Many an apple will you find 
In hue and bloom so cheating, 
That, search what grows beneath its rind, 
It isnot worth your eating. 
Ere closes summer's sultry hour, 
This fruit wi.l be the first to sour.” 


“+ Penillion are properly Epigrommatic 
Stanzas, and owe their birth to the purest ages 
of the Bardic Institution, one of whose main 
objects it was, as before observed, to enrourage 
the exercise of memory, as well by the recital of 
histurical traditions, as by the retention of mo- 
ral lessons Whilst the Triad enbodied the 
more important! features of historical and insti- 
tutional lore, the feats of war and the precepts 
of wisdom and morality were, principally, re- 
served for the Penitlion. And to these, no 
doubt, Cesar alludes( Bell. Gall. lib. 6, ¢. 15), 
in speaking of the number of verses learnt bi 
those, who became pupils under the Druidical 
system 3 and, when he adds, that the student 
was, in some cases, thus occupied for twenty 
years, tt may supply us witha notion of the 
extent, towhich this practice was curricd. ’ 
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BATHING IN THE DEAD SEA. 

It is well known that the water of this 
sea is saturated with salt, chiefly muriate 
of magnesia, and common salt. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 1.211. Mr. Legh, who 
bathed in it in 1818, informs us that he 
saw several shell-fish in it, aot unlike 
periwinkles. ‘The account which he 
gives of the effect of bathing in it ts sin- 
gular, but not very intelligible. I shall 
give it in hisown words. “Our Arab 
guides had endeavoured to alarm us as 
to the consequences of bathing in these 
pestiferous waters; bat we made the 
experiment, and found that though two 
of our party were unable to swim, they 
were buoyed up ia a most extraordinary 
manner. The sensation perceived im- 
mediately upon dippiog was, that we 
had lost our sight ; and any part of the 
body that happened to be excoriated 
smarted excessively. The taste of the 
water was bitter and intolerably saline. 
From this experiment some of us suffer- 
ed a good deal of inconvenience, an oily 
incrustation being left upon the body, 
which no attempt at washing could re- 
move for some time ; and several of the 
party continued to lose portions of the 
skin for many successive days.” 

We can understand the meaning of 
every part of the preceding description, 
except the alleged loss of sight. It de- 
serves notice, that the specimens of salt 
collected from the southern extremity of 
the Dead Sea did not deliquesce. This 
was doubtless owing to the dryness of 
the climate ; not to the purity of the salt. 


GRAY’S ELEGY. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir, 

There are early editions of Gray’s 
Elegy, in which it forme a finer work 
of art than in its present shape. The 
first stanza was originally penned thus: 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

The lowing herds wind slowly o'er the lea, 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Tao this there is sense ; for the curfew 
does leave the world, leaves it to dark- 
ness, and leaves it to the poet, who me- 
ditates best in silence : but the plough- 
man does none of these things. he 
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motive for removing the third line into 
the first place, was to obtain a more 
sriking commencement, which should 
sound the key-note of the ensuing train 
of harmonious ideas ; but this has been 
accomplished at the expense of all con- 
nection between the two latter lines of 
the stanza, wiich are now nonsensical. 
Jnstead of the tedious and absurd epi- 
sode beginning 
Haply some hoary-headed swain may tay, 
and concluding with an epigrammatic 
and awkward epitaph, the following 
beautiful stanza~ once occurred : 


And thon who, mindful of th’ unhonoured dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 

By night and lonely contemp!ation ted, 

To wander in the gloomy walks of Fate: 


No more with reason and thyself at strife, 
Give anxious cares and endicss wishes room ; 
Bat through the cool sequestered vale of life 
Pursue the silent tenor of thy doom. 


The thoughtless world to majesty may bow, 
Exalt the brave, and idolize success ; 

Yet more to innocence their safety owe, 

Than power, or genius, e*er conspir'd to bless. 
Hark ! how the sacred calm that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 

In still small accents whiepering from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 


These lines do not destroy the whole- 
ness of the poem, and divert the reader's 
attention to a superfluous individnal : 
they form an admirable close,and should 
be restored. Besides the poem is too 
long for convenient recitation; and 
would thus acquire that aptness of di- 
mension, which facilitates loud and re- 
-peated perusal. K. 

Dec. 1, 1819. 
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NUTMEG AND CLOVE TREES. 


The natural history of the gesuine 
nutmeg is somewhat singular, in so far 
as it bas not, to my knowledge, suc- 
ceeded any where out of its proper 
country (Banda), except in a few small 
islands immediately adjoining, where it 
will, and indeed bas already prospered, 
when not obstructed or destroyed by 
the interested policy ofthe Dutch The 
reasoo of the failure elsewhere does not 
appear. Banda, however, is an island 
doubtless of volcanic origin, and exe 


tremely unhealthy ; vegetable life Hou- 
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rishing most vigorously here, as in other 
parts of the eastern islands, in the spots 
Most destructive to man. Patches of 
flaine are frequently observed at night 
Issuing from rents aod fissures in the 
ground, occasionally extending over 
whole districts, and indicating a volcanic 
tendency, Cuan this have any thing to 
do with the excellence of the spice? or 
is the heat of the soil, thus caused, ne- 
cessary to its strength and fragrance ¢ 

Almost all the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago produce a species of nut- 
meg something ot an oval form, though 
much inferior in flavour and strength 
to the genuine or Banda species, which 
38 nearly round, and sinaller io size thaa 
ats less valuable representative ; this, 
however, is frequently sold iu Europe 
for the genuine, and even some of the 
shopkeepers appear not to know the 
difference. I have seen nutmegs of this 
sort from the great islands of Celebes 
and Sumatra ; I have observed them 
in Java, aud know them to be produced 
dn other islands in the vicinity. In the 
French islands of the East, it appears, 
the genuine sort has also in a great 
Measure, or indeed quite, failed. 

“In 1770, Mous, Pouze, a man of 
distinguished science and literary at- 
tainment, and who held a bigh official 
situation in the island of Mauritius,iutro- 
duced the clove and nutmeg from the 
Moluccas, The former flourishes, and 
proves a source of considerable emolu- 
ment; the tree, though small, is several 
years in reaching maturity. Neither is 
the crop at all times certain, being some- 
times plentiful, sometimes the contrary, 
but always less than in the parent soil : 
such are the distinctions of exotics. The 
annual produce is nearly 130,000 Ibe, 
The genuine nutmeg has failed in Mau- 
ritius and Bourbon, as it has indeed in 
all other places, except its native spot of 
Banda. Nevertheless, about 3SOOOlb. 
of the oblong or inferior kind, are raised 
aod consumed here by the natives.” 

It appears, that all the spices of the 
East, as well as its fruita, flowers, and 
shrubs, have been attempted to be natu- 
ralized in the botanic garden of Mauri- 
tius, na expense being spared in their 
collection and care, though frequently 
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without effect. Among other failures, 
may be mentioned the nutmeg and cin- 
namon ; the trees of both, however, are 
flourishing in appearance, though the 
cinnamon is truly wretched in quality, 
showing itself a more thorough exotic 
than even the nutmeg. Of the latter, I 
have a nut now in iny possession cov- 
ered by the mace, taken from the best 
tree in the garden, in my presence, but 
of the inferior species alluded to. 

The clove thrives much better in al- 
most any place to which it has been 
carried, than any other spices, not ex- 
cepting even the pepper-shrub. In the 
isles of Bourbon and Mauritius, they 
seem to succeed, being common io many 
of the gardens, and the quality good ; 
about 300,000 Ib. may be exported from 
these islands anoually. 

ANTEDILUVIAN OAK. 

Ta digging the capacious drain in 
Bilsby parish, connected with the new 
work of sewers near Alford, at the depth 
of thirty feet some oak trees have been 
found, which are at tbis time the subject 
of examination by the curious. The 
are as black as ebony, but the heart is 
firm wood, notwithstanding the trecs 
are believed to have been deposited for 
several thousand years. ‘Fhe conjecttire 
formed by those best qualified tor con- 
sidering the subject of similar discoveries 
ip other situations ia, that the trees exist- 
ed before Noah’s flood. 

. CEMETERY OF THE PERE LA 
CHAISE. 

When the stranger has examined the 
stately sepulchres of the Pantheon, in 
architectural arrangement the first pro- 
bably in the universe, let him direct his 
steps towards the cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise. Its site is a commanding emi- 
nence, called Mont Louis, to the north 
of the city, being a prolongation of the 
heights of Moat Martre. It covers a 
considerable extent of ground, the sur- 
face of which is irregular and undula- 
ting, and shaded in places with clumps 
of trees, very much in the manner of an 
English pleasure-ground. Winding 
gravel-walks divide it into plots of graves 
and tomb-stones ; each of these is the 
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cherished property of a family, and each 
stone gleams over a bed of flowers, sur- 
rounded by a light hedge, or trellis work. 
At the period of my visit, the soil was 
literally glowing, and the air perfumed 
wita these numberless patches of sweets 
and colours. Pots, containing rare and 
delicate plants, were set round many of 
the tombs ; garlands and votive offer- 
ings were suspended on others, by the 
hand of parental sorrow, filial affection, 
or youthtul companionship. It may be, 
that in many cases, this was but the af- 
fectation of feeling ; a parade of senti- 
ment got up to look like sorrow. Our 
baser nature is but too apt to believe 
this: yet ofall affectations that surely is 
the most pardonable which comes upon 
us in the guise of a mourner, watering 
flowers round the tomb. 
NUGE ANTIQUA. 
From the Geatieman's Magazine. 

From a household book ot the Earl 
of Northumberland in the reign of Hen- 
ry VIIT. it appears, that his family, du- 
ring winter, fed mostly on salt fish and 
salt meat, and with that view there was 
aD appointment of 160 gallons of mus- 
tard. The Earl had two cooks, and 
more than 200 doinestics. 

‘Holinshed says, that merchants, when 
they gave a feast, rejected butchers’ 
meat as uoworthy of their table: having 
jellies of all colours, and in all figures, 
representing flowers, trees, beasts, fish, 
fowl, and fruit. 

The streeta of Paris, not being paved, 
were covered with mud; and yet for* 
& woman to travel those streets in a 
cart was held an article of luxury, and 
prohibited by Philip the Fair, 

An old tenure in England binds 
the vassal to find straw for the King’s 
bed, and hay for his horse. 

Tt was a luxurious change of wood 
platters for pewter plates, and from 
wooden spoons to those of tin. 

Holinshed says, “‘ when our houses 
were builded of willow, then bad we 
oaken men ; but now that our houses 
are made of oak, our men are not only 
become willow, but many, thro’ Per- 
sian delicacy, crept in among us, alto- 
gether of straw, which is a sore altera- 


tion. 
\ 
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A knot of Highlanders, benighted, 
wrapped themselves up in their plaids, 
and lay down in the snow to sleep. A 
young gentleman making up a ball of 
snow, used it fora pillow ; his father, 
Sir Evan Cameron, striking away the 
ball with his foot, said, ‘* What, Sir, 
are you turning effeminate ?” 

SUBTERRANEOUS SOUNDS IN 
_ GRANITE ROCKS. 

M. Humboldt was informed by most 
crediile witnesses, that subterraneous 
sounds, like those of an organ, are heard 
towards sunrise, by those who slee 
upon the granite rocks on the banks of 
the Oroonoko. He supposes them to 
arise from the difference of temperature 
between the external air and the ait in 
the narrow and deep crevices of the 
shelves of rocks. During the day, these 
crevices are heated to 48° or 50°. The 
temperature of their surface was often 
89°, when the air was only 28°. Now, 
as this difference of temperature will be 
a maximum about sunrise, the current 
of air issuing from the crevices will pro- 
duce sounds which may be modified 
by its impulse against the elastic films 
of mica that may project into the cre- 
vices. Messrs. Jomard, Jollois and 
Devilliers heard at sunrise, in a monu- 
ment of granite, placed at the centre of 
the spot on which the Palace of Karnak 
stands, a noise resembling that of a 
string breaking.—Humboldt’s Personal 
Narrative, vol. iv. 


FALCONRY 


is about to be revived as a field amuse- 
ment in several parts of Great Britain. 
Lord Gage has introduced it at Ferle, 
in Sussex, His Lordship is attended 
bya Falconer, whose command over 
the hawks when in pursuit of the game 
has astonished all who have witnessed it. 

In the time of James I. Sir Thomas 
Monson is said to have given a thousand 
pounds for a cast of hawks; and in such 
esteem was that bird in the reign of 
Edward IIT. that it wes made felony 
to steal a hawk ; to take its eggs, even in 
@ person’s own ground, was punishable 
with imprisonment for a year and a day, 


together with a fine at the king’s will. 


oa 
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AERIAL VOYAGE. 

The Jate aérial voyage from Liver- 
pool, is-the longest that has ever been 
made io Great Britain. The balloon 
ascended at a quarter past two o'clock, 
and alighted at five minutes past five, 
near Stockton. Ina space of two hours 
and fifty minutes, therefore, they tra- 
versed a distance of nearly 110 miles 
io a lineal direction ; and, if the undu- 
Jations and aberrations of the machine 
are allowed for, it would make at least 
170 miles, In the course of this voy- 
age, they traversed some of the finest 
parts of the counties of York and Dur- 
ham, the views of which both gentle- 
men describe as sublime and enchaot- 
ing beyond all description. On ap- 
proaching a town or village, they fre- 
quently descended so low as to be able 
to converse with the people. They did 
not suffer much from cold; the mer- 
cury ia the thermometer generally rang- 
ing about 38. Unfortunately, they 
had no barometer with them ; but Mr. 
Livingston conjectures, that their ut- 
most elevation might be about four 
miles and a quarter, Near the town of 
Stockton they approached a range of 
hills ; and, on surmounting these, were 
somewhat startled at perceiving them- 
selves within a few miles of the sea. 
They immediately drew the valve, and 
alighted with all possible expedition. 
The iotrepid aéronauts undertook this 
long voyage, with the view of trying 
the power of the balloon, and its capa- 
bility of crossing the Irish Channel. 

From the New Monthly Magazine. 
DUELLING. 

The first question to be asked, in 
treating of this subject, is, whether hav- 
ing recourse to a duel is the best way 
of proving that one of the combatants is 
right aod the other is wrong ? 

There was a time when tribunals ap- 
pointed to administer justice ordered 
the litigants to fight a duel for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining which of them had 
reason on his side. In those days, if 
any man was accused of having com- 
mitted murder, it was necessary that he 
should kill another fellow-creature, to 
prove that the charge was false and cal- 
umnious ! 


Aerial Voyage of 170 Miles—Duelling. 
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Sach was the conduct and reasoning 
sugvested by ignorance and supersti- 
tion io former days, and those who la- 
ment the progre-s of knowledge might, 
with equal propriety, recommend this 
primitive legislation to that which our 
advancement in the thorny science of 
trutb bas adopted amongst some of the 
present nations of Europe. At all events, 
it is evident that the result of a duel 
neither proves the guilt or innocence of 
the parties engaged in it. Thequestion 
of right and wrong, innocence or guilt, 
is precisely in the same state alter the 
contest that it was before. None of 
these important points are decided by 
fighting, although both the antagonists 
should fall. If aman has been accus- 
ed of some act injurious to his reputation, 
a duel does not prove that he was ca- 
lumniated, and only shews that he has 
fought. 

Sainte-Foix, the ingenious author of 

ys oo Paris,” having one day 
entered a coffee-house at the dinner 
hour, and observed some one taking a 
jelly, said, loud enough to be heard by 
the party, “a jelly makes but a very 
poor dioner.”—Offended by this re- 
mark, the gentleman turning to him 
who made it, said, that it was bis own 
choice, and he thought it very strange 
any one should find fault with him, 
“« That may be,” replied Sainte-Foix, 
“ but you will allow, sir, that a jelly 
makes buta poor dinner.” This repe- 
tition of bis observation irritated the 
stranger to such a degree, that some fur- 
ther altercation terminated by his de- 
Manding immediate satisfaction. As 
it was then the custom for every one to 
go armed, they had merely to draw 
their small swords, when the aggressor 
soon received his adversary’s weapon ; 
on which the former asked whether he 
was satisfied, and being answered in 
the affirmative, Sainte-Fojx added— 
“You have wounded me slightly, sir, 
and [I shall get over it, after a few days 
confinement to my room ; but if you 
had killed me, it would not have been 
the less true, that a jelly makes bul a 
poor dinner !” 

If a person fights to prove that his 
antagonist is wrong, this proof can ne- 
ver result from the duel in which he 
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has engaged : Ifit ie to obtain repar- 
ation tor an injury or real iosult, the 
chances are equal on both sides, Noth- 
ing can guurantee the suecess of the ef- 
fended party; whereas daily experi- 
ence proves that he may lose his lile iw 
addition to previous outrage. What, 
therefore, ought we to consider due ling 
but a breach of common sense, and gra- 
tuitous abandoament of the most obvi- 
ous principles of reason and justice ? 
Since this mhuman custom does not 
answer for any of the ends for the at- 
tainment of which it is adopted what 
are we to call it but a proof of atrocious 
folly ?—and yet the point of honour 
has converted duelling into an indis- 
pensable duty, as if it was honourable 
to manifest proofs of folly aad atracity. 
Hastings, Oct. 1. 1819. 


ACCIDENT. 

A few days ago, as Wm. Okey, a 
Sal belonging to the Swan [nn, 
‘ewkesbury, was returning from Wor- 
cester with a chaise, in which were two 
passengers, the horses turned out of the 
road at Severn Stokel, it being at the 
time quite dark, and proceeded until 
they came to the bank of the River Sev- 
ern, when they suddenly stopped, and 
no effort of the driver could urge them 
forwards; upon which Okey got out of 
the chaise, and in proceeding to the 
horses’ heads to ascertain the cause, fell 
into the river and was drqwned. From 
the marks of the horses’ feet, observed 
on the following day, it was ascertained 
that they were within only a few inches 
of burrying the carriage down an im- 
mense precipice into the water; io 
which case, passengers and borses must 
all have shared the same melancholy 

fate which befel the unfortunate driver. 


tS 
ANECDOTES, &C. 


Reproof. A person was remonstrating 
with a friend, inclined too much to dandy- 
ism, on the absurdity of following such fop- 
pist fashions. ‘* They are really contempti- 

le, (said be,)and [f amsare all who see you 
must think you ridiculow..”” ‘I don’t value 
the opinion of the world, (answered the irri- 
tated puppy,) I laugh at all those who think 
me ridiculous.” ‘* Then you can never give 
over laughing,” drily observed his Mentor. 

4 Minister. Ameastern Vizier was re- 
Proached with not bein Te firm. 
“t It is by that alone, (said he,) that I have se 
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long remained in office: Tam sixty years 
ald, and my teeth, which were inflexible and 
firm enough, are almost gone; while my 
tongue, which was always supple, remains 
the same as ever. 

A thief broke into the dwelling ofa 
philosopher, but fouud nothing to steal; the 
sage rose and gave him the rug on which he 
lay, saying, ** [do not desire thata villain 
should have one regret more.” 

An ftalian Monarch, wishing to over-1we 
an ambassador at his Court, gave him audi- 
ence in a high balcony, and remarked, 
* Thisisthe balcony over which one of my 
ancestors once ean ambassador leap !'” 
upon which the envoy coolly observed, 
‘* Ambassadors, I presume, did not wear 
swords in those days.” 

A gentleman observed upon an indifferent 
pleader at the bar the other day, that he was 
the most affeeting orator that he ever heard ; 
for he never attempted to speak but he exci- 
ted general pity. 

A picture-deuler, selling his pictares by 
an exmbition, at the Town Hall of Doacas- 
ter, about three years ago, had, among other 

rformances, the following subject, accord- 
Ing tohis catalogue: ** A siew in Italy, by 
A. Carracci, with a figure ef Joho the Bap- 
tist, baptising in the River Jordan ! 

Repartee of Dryden’s. A young lord ban- 
tered Dryden for having made Cleomanes, 
in one of his tragedies, do little to advance 
his love, when he had ao ioterview with hie 
mistress: ‘* for my part, (said he,) when Ff 
am witha pretty girl, TLalways make good 
use of my time.” ‘* Yes, (replied the poet,) 
but nobody mistakes your Lordship for a 
hero” 

Anecdote. When the English Coart mter- 
fered in favour of the protestant subjects of 
Louis XIV. and requested his Majesty to re- 
lease some who had been sent to the galleys 3 
the King asked angrily, ‘* What woald the 
King of Great Britain say were I to demand 
the prisoners of Newgate from him?” Sir. 
(replied the Ambassador, ) my master would 
give every one of them a: to your Majesty, if, 
as we do, you reclaim them as Brothers.” 

mapa 


PRIVTING MACHINE. 


Mr. W. Rutt, of Shacklewell, near Lon- 
doo, has inveoted a Printing Machine,which 
for its simplicity, and superior style ef print- 
ing and mmok Ds tesittets exceeds any print- 
ing-machine hitherto invented. It is capable 
of printing any kind of work, in letter of an 
size, either in stereo or moveable type, wi 
equal facility. The inking apparatus is sa 
arranged, that, by the action of the machine, 
the requisite and regalar supply of ink is re- 
ceived by the rollers from a duct peculiarly 
constructed, and communicated to the type 
in such a manner as to produce a complete 
uniformity of colour, however extensive the 
number of impressions. The form of type to 
be printed is placed on the table of the ma- 
chine. During the time the table is return- 
ing tothe front part of the machine, the cy- 
linder remains stationary, allowing time to 
lay a sheet of paper on it, and, by a corres- 
ponding arrangement, the table g:ves motios 
to the cylinder, and causes it to revolve’; 
which, on passing again to the back part of 
the machine, performs the operation of ink- 
ing aod printing. Tbe small space whieh thig 
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machine requires is also mach in its favour; as many sheets in a mitete as a néan ¢an pu- 
a room 10-ft.-6, by 7-ft.-6, would be sufficient- on the cylinder, which may be about fifteen ; 
ly large for the full operation of one equal to but its rate must be regulated according to 
a work on super-royal paper. It will print the quality of the work required to be done. 


ANTIENT METEOROLOGICAL PROGNOSTICS. 


From Time's Telescope. 
: 11. ‘* March grass never did good.” 
1. MroverBs. 12. “* A windy March, and a rainy April, 
T is an observation of Lord Bacen’s, make a beautiful May.” 
that ‘ proverbs are the philosophy of ‘“‘A March wisher is never a good fisher.” 


the common people,’ or,in other words, 19. « March wind and May seo 


they are trite remarks, generally found- Make clothes white aad maids duo.” 
ed in truth, and admirably adapted for 14 «go samy frosts Wa: March. so ainy in 
recollection. Our forefathers bad an May.” 

abundance of odd sayings on the sub- 15. March many weathers.” 
ject of the weather, and some proverbs ec ai RneRiicls ace ee 

for every month in the year. These : 
we offer to our readers, not as infallible 17 “Aprilshowers bring forth May flowers. 
guides, but as useful helps for judging 18. “‘ When April blows his horn, it’s good 
of the various changes in the weather. both for hay aud corn. . 

A careful comparison of these “6 wise 19. ** A cold Aprill the barn will 6H.” 
saws” with the various phenomena which 20. ‘“* Au April flood carries away the frog 


they promise to foretel, is the only meth- and her brood.” 
od of proving their accuracy. 21. * Acold May and a windy, make a fall 
bare and a findy.”’ 


1. ‘* Janiveer freese the pot by the fire.”’ : 
“« If the grass grows in Janiveer, 22. ‘* The merry menth of May.” 


It grows the werse fort all the year.” 23. “ April and May are the keys of the 


2. ‘* Who in Janivegr sows oats, gets gold year.” 
and groats ; 24. ‘* May, come she early or come she late, 
Who sows in May, gets little that way.” she’ll make the cow quake.” 


‘“* If Janiveer calends be summerly gay, 26. ‘‘ A May flood never did good.” 


"Twill be winterly weather till the ca- 97 4, Look at your corn in May, and you'll 


lends of May.” : 
come weeping away ; 
3. “On Candlemas-day throw candle aad Look at the same in June, and you'll 


candlestick away.” 
““WhenCandlemas-day is come and gone 
The snow lies on a hot stone.” 
4. ‘* February fill dike, be it black or be 
it white ; ° 
But if it be white, it’s the better to like.” 
5. ‘ Febraeer doth cut and shear.”’ . ; ’ 
6. ‘* The hind had as lief see his wife on the ot, “Gales weather a7 nne setsconn intane:: 
bier, 31. “ If on the eighth of June it rain, 
As that Candlemas-day should be plea~ It foretelsa wet harvest, men sain.” 
sant and clear.” 


come home in another tune.” 
28. ‘“‘ Shear your sheep in May, and shear 
them all away.” 
@9. ‘‘ A swarm of bees in May is worth a load 
of hay; 
But a swarm io July is oot worth a fly.” 


92. ** If the first of July it be rainy weather, 


7. February makes a bridge, asd March "Twill rain more or less for four weeks 
breaks it.” together.” 

8. “ March iu Janivecr, Janiyeerin March 99 « 4 shower in July, when the corn be- 
I fear.” “gine to fill, 

9. ‘* March hack ham, comes in fike alion, Is worth a plouch of oxen, and all be- 

. goes out like a lamb.” longs theretill.”’ 


10. ** A buashet of March dast is worth a 34. *“ No tempest, good July, lest corn come 
king’s ransom.” off blue by.” 
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35. ‘* Dry August and warm, doth harvest no 
harm.” 
“* If the twenty-fourth of Augast be fair 
and clear, 
Then hope for a prosperous autumn that 
year.” 
‘** September, blow soft, 
Till the fruit’s in the loft.”” 
- Good October, a good blast, 
To blow the hog acorn and mast.” 
- “ November take flail, 
Let ships no more sail.”’ 
. When the wind’s in the east, 
It’s neither good for man nor beast.” 
** When the wind’s io the south, it’s in the 
rain’s mouth.” 
~ * When the wind’s ia the south, 

It blows the bait into the fishes’ mouth.” 
~ ** No weather is ill, if the wind be stil]. 
- © A bot May makes a fat charc hyerd.”’ 

- When the slow-tree is ag white as a sheet 

Sow hina barley, whether it be dry or 

wet. 


36. 


‘A green winter makes a fat church- 
yard.” 
“¢ Hail brings frost in the tail.” 


48. “* A snow year, a rich year.” 
49. “A Nine thunder’s a summer’s won- 
er.”” 


- 
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50. ‘° Whoso bas but a mouth, shail ne’er in 
England suffer drougth.” 


Original Poetry. 
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51. “* Drought never bred dearth in England.” 


52. ‘* When the sand doth feed the clay, 
England woe and well-a-day.” 


5S. ‘* But when the clay doth feed the sand, 
Then it is well with England.” 

54. “ After a famine iu the stall, 
Comes a famine in the hall.” 


55. ‘* When the cuckoo comes to the bare 
thorn, — 
Sell your cow, and buy your corn : 
But when she comes to the fall bit, 
Sell your corn, and bay your sheep. 
Ifthe cock moult before the hen, 
We shall have weather thick and thia 3 
Bat if the hen moult before the cock, 
We shall have weather as hard as a 
block.” 


56. “ As the day lengthens, so the cold 
strengthens.” 
57. °* If there be a rainbow in the eve, it will 
rain and leave. 
But if there be rain in the morrow, it will 
neither lend nor borrow.” 
58. ‘© When the clouds are upon the bills, 
They'll come down by the mills.” 
59. ‘* Winter's thunder and summer’s flood 
Never boded husbandman geod.” 
60. ‘‘ If Candlemas-day be fair and bright, 
Winter will have another fiight : 
If onCandlemas-day it be shower & rain, 
Wiater is gone,and will not come again.” 


a 
POETRY. 


a 
Extracted from the Monthly Magazines, Nov. and Dec. 1819, 


LUVE’S GIFT. 
THE RUBY AND THE PEARL. 


UBY, a gem of the Sylphic race, _ 
R Glowing with ardour, and beaming 
with grace ; : 
From whose eyes shot a radiance, chaste, 
brilliant and warm, 
The mellow of splendour, the softness of 
charm ; ; 
E-namour’d became of a graceful girl, 
Of earthly mould, and he nam’d her pearl. 


And, O, that maiden was lily fair, 
Perfect her form as true circles are : 
Aad, O, how immodest that maid serene ; 
And, O, bow polish’d that maiden’s mien ; 
Pare as polish’d that graceful girl ; 
And Ruby he glow’d for the lovely Pear]. 


Still as he hover’d the maiden nigh, 

And caught the mild ray of her chasten’d 
eye ; 

His ardour while gazing on one so meek 

Reflected a blush on her maiden cheek ; 


Ab! *twas not the blush of a praccice girl 
That tinted the cheek of the luvely Pearl. 


He seem’d a sun, as the sun seems of 
Ruby red, with mild beams of gold ; 
And she like the moon beam’d rays as soft 
A+ brighten the revels that fairies bold ; 
And Ruby he sigh’d for that graceful girl, 
While artlessly listen’d the lovely Pearl. 


He sung, “ O I am a spirit of air, 

A mortal thou, as refin’d as fair ; 

Aad sylphs may celestial conyerse hold 

With the pure and the lovely of mortal 
mould : 

And wortby art thou, O ; Nace girl, 

The love of the Ruby, O beauteous Pear! ! 


“I'll build for thy beauty a jessamine bower, 

Type of thyself that virgin fow’r ; 

And the leaves of that flow’r shall be em- 
blems seen 

Of constancy, grac’d by the emerald’s green ; 

O bless that bower, thou gracefal girl, 

Where Ruby shall listen to lovely Pearl. 
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*¢ Pll weave thee a wreath of the golden ray, 
And thy tresses shall diamond sta.s display ; 
The nymphsof the ocean thy birth shall tell, 
And, O, thou shalt ride in thetr cars of she}l; 
Io the grots of coral, O graceful girl, 

Stall Ruby beam light for the lovely Pearl.” 


The virgin she listen’d to Love’s soft lay, 

To Jove as pure as the moon beam’s ray ; 
Bat, O, she had sisters ; alike the whole 

Io face and in form, and in softness and soal; 
And, meeting alone each graceful girl, 
Ruby fancied that each was his lovely Pearl. 


And every virgin the sy!ph had seen, 

And every virgin the sylph had won ; 
Every sister his song had been, 

And ear to his praises refus’d him none ; 
Bat, meeting together each graceful girl, 
Ruby glow’d for all round ashis lovely Pearl. 


The power of witchery saw the scene, 
The spirit of spite was fill’d with spleen ; 
By magic art in a golden spell 

She bound ’em, for ever and aye to dwell. 
With the ruby she fix’d ev’ry gracefal girl, 


And surrounded he stood by each lovely 
pearl. 
And Love he wept; and the sylphs com- 


plain’d ; 
Bat the ‘witchin spirit her spell maintain’d ; 
Love call’d ita Hee and resolv’d it should 


prove 
A ty e of the pure and the ardent love ; 
And love’s gift, ina ring, to a graceful girl, 
Js ruby, eucircled by lovely pearl. 

C. Dispin. 


—ie— 


e LORENZO DE MEDICIS. 


Tradition exists, that when Lorenzo the Magnificent 
was yet in his cradic, a wandering Astrologer 
stood over him and predicted his future renown. 


NFANT--—noble infant, sleep, 

While this midnight Heaven I sweep. 
O’er thee burn a trine of stars, 
Jove the Sov’ reign, fire-ey’d Mars, 
Venus with the diamond beam ; 
Babe, thou’It wear the diadem. 
Wield the victor sword, and win 
Woman, more than half divine. 
On this pure and pencill’d brow 
Latent bursts of is ar he low. 
Haughty Venice shall be bow’d 
When they rend their thunder-cloud. 
Eloquence is on thy lip, 
Now, like roses when they dip 
Their sweet buds in the summer dew ; 
But when time shall change its bue, 
Law, and trath, and liberty 
On its paler pomp shall lie. 
Then shall wave this infant hand 
More than magic’s mightiest wand. 
Florence, city of the dead ! 
Cast the ashes from thy head, 
At its toach the rose shail bloom 
On thy solitary tomb. 
Sea! that hear’st the dreary gale 
O’er thy lonely biliows wail, 
When ia strength that hand is rais'd, 
Shall, lire gold with gems emblaz'd, 
Trophied galleys of the brave 
Stud thy board and beauteous wave. 
Grave ! where ancient genias lies, 
What shall bid thy slumbers rise ? 
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Tis this soft and feeble hand. 
Glorious infant, thou shalt stand 
O’er its depths, and they shall come 
Brighter for the transient tomb. 
In tby splendour, timid eye ! 
Crowns shall lose their majesty, 
In thy touch , like dust shall fail 
Hostile sceptre, spear, ai.d mail. 
Child of might---you: g miracle-— 
Sweet Lorenzo—-fare thee well ! 
i 


TO e 


HEN the bloom on thy cheek shal! 
have faded away, ‘ 
When thine eye shall be closed in the grave. 
Thon shalt dweil in my heart like the last 
gleam of day, 
That purples with twilight the wave. 
And if souls are allowed in a happier sphere 
To watch o’er the spir'ts they love, 
Be the guardian---the friend that thou wert 
to me here, 
Be my guide---my protector above. 


I uc! how must die, and the cold earth will 
ide 
The form I shall ever adore ; 
But in death, asin life, it will still be my 
ride 
Sach virtue as thine to deplore. 
And, oh! when I gaze in the stillness of night 
On thoee orbs that bespangie the sky, 
I will think there thow dwellest an angel of 


Putcr. 


ight, 
And hearest thy sorrower’s sigh. 
It will soothe me to feel, though a wilderness 


TOWS, 
This jone world all anpeopled for me; 
That, though drooping aad withering, there 
still ts0ne rose 
In this wilderness blossoms for thee. 
Though it will not be thine its last blushes to 
greet, 
To weep o’er its bloom to decay ; 
If worthy sach bliss, ina world we shall meet 
Where thou’lt chase every dew-drop away. 


coe 


The spirit which reigns in the following Epi- 
taph, is so genuine and original, that we can- 
not resist the pleasure of placing such a me- 
mento mori before our readers; especially 
as, with all the ransacking of epitaphs ectth 
which we are acquainted, it seems hitherto to 
have escaped research. 


EPITAPH 
IN EYDON CHURCH-YARD, NORTHAMPTON- 
SUIRE. 
In memory of 
ELIZABETH WARD, 
The daughter of James and Elizabeth Ward, 
who died 2d September, 1783, 
Aged 35. 
HAD ahasband who should have been 
The greatest comfort unto me, 
But he proved quite the reverse to me 
And was indeed my greatest foe. 


That God thought fit to take your child 
From this most crue! wretch so vile 

My Parents dear and Friends don’t mourn 
To think bow soon I’m dead and gonc. 
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I only came just for to see 
The world and its great vanity. 


Weep not for me my friends in vain ; 

I hope to rise and live again, 

I think [shall at the last day 

Arise, and to my husbaad say, 

** Thou vilest wretch to me on earth, 

I hope God blessed thee since my death, 
That Christ will mercy on thee show 

Or God knows where thy soul will go.” 


Eydon is a village about 10 miles from Toweaster. 
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HYMN. 
FOR THE FEMALE FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


QO" ! bright and blessed be the bands 
That link in love our sister hands ; 


~—_—— 
— 
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True servants we ef Him in Meav'n 
Te mark the ‘“* New Commandment giv'n.” 


Be’t ours the Olive-branch to strew, 
And quell the tares of want and wue, 
Affliction’s brow witn palm to twine, 
And rousd the cottage coil the vine. 


Our fect shall smooth the slope of age, 
Our hands the pangs of pain assuage, 
And ev’n this life shall bloom with hours 
Of blessed fruits, and balmy flow’rs. 


So ange} sisters from abeve 
Shall bail as to thetr home of Love, 
When Death our fading baud untwines, 
And Heav’n’s eternal Sabbath shines. 
E. 


Oswestry, Nov. 3. 
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NHE most remarkable modern traveller is 
the German Prince MAXIMILIAN oF 
WIELD-NEUWIED. This distinguished person 
left Earope for Brazil in June 1815. He went 
without parade or show, for the principal 
companions of his journey were two men of 
banible but respectable stations in life ; tbe 
one was a gardener, aud the other an ex peri- 
enced and expert huntsmaag. To these, whta 
he landed in Brazil, the prince added the 
necessary guides, huntsmen, and attendaats. 
Thus accompanied, he traversed the woods 
and marshes, and mountains, ofa tract of 
Brazil extending from south latitudes 13° to 
98°, For months ata time he was encamp- 
ed in the midst of vast forests, swarming with 
musquitues, and crawling with serpents; 
and, frequently, his party were weeks in 
cutting their way througd forests hitherte 
untrodden by man. The prince himself was 
not an idle or inactive spectator; he divec- 
ted all: he was perpetually occupied in de- 
termining the numerous objects he collected, 
or that were brought to him; he was ever 
on the watch, to notice and record the ap- 
pearance, habits, and manners, of the namer- 
ous remarkable animals that presented them- 
selves to his attention 3 and he did not allow 
the various magnificent and beaatifal forms 
of the vegetable world to escape his penetra- 
tion. Atnight, after the fatigues of the day, 
huts were to be erected, fires kindled ; and, 
before sleep could be indulged in, their col- 
lections must be dried, their sketches finish- 
ed, and their packages completed. Many 
of the party, we are told, were vever free 
from disease ; for months they were in a 
state of fever, and yet still oontinued, under 
the animating and enthusiastic example of 
the prince, to travel onwards. The result 
of this remarkable journey kas been the col- 
lection ofa ctrious and extensive series of 
observations, and of the natural productions 
ef Brazil. Prince Maximilian bas taken, 
amongst other collections, the fellowing 
with him to Neu-Wied: a series of humao 
skulls of the different tribes of savages, and 
also those of several quadrupeds which have 
not hitherto been examined by naturalists ; 
seventy-six different species of quadrapeds; 
about 400 distinct species of birds, of which 
there are 2,500 specimens; seventy-nine 


different species of amphibious animals, par- 
ticularly many beautiful snakes, upwards 
of 5100 insects, of which many are entire! 
new ; afew shells and fishes; 5000 plants, 
and a vast collection of seeds; and a portie- 
lio of 200 drawings, made by the prince, of 
scenery, different tribes of savages, and oth- 
er objects of natural history. He has an= 
nouiced his intention of publishing an ac- 
count of bis travels, and of the various ob- 
jects of natural history he has met with. 


NEW WORKS PL BLISHED. 


Ivanhoe, by the author of ‘ Waverly.’ 
The Monastery by the same author. Edin- 


burgh. 

Mr. Fearman, London, has since publish- 
ed a third work by the same anthor, under 
the title of ** Pontefract Castle "’ 

From the Edinburgh Evening Courent. 


“ An advertisement has appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle lately, announcing the publication on the 
ist of November ofa Fourth Series of ‘Tales of 
Landlord, collected and arrunged by Jedidiah Cleish- 
botham, schoolmaster of Gandercleugh, centaini 
Pontefract Castle. Orders reccived by all the . 
selicrs in London.’ That this és either a contempti- 
bie hoax, or a dangerous infringement of the proper- 
ty of Messrs. Constable & Co. which, we trust will 
meet its due punishment, the following letter from 
Mr. Ballantyne to the editor of the Chronicle will 
sufficiently show :—= . 

To the Edttor ofthe Morning Chreniclee 


Sir—I have observed in the newspapers an advere 
vertisement of a fourth series of Tales ef my Lendlerd. 
That the public may not be taken in to suppose this 
work a production of the author of the Tales of 
Landlord, in three series; the first containing the 
Black Dwarf and Old Mortality; the second, the 
Heart of Mid Lothian ; and the third, the Bride of 
Lammermoor, and a Legend ef Montrose: 1, who 
bave transacted between the publisher and ‘the au- 
thor of these books, as his agent, do, on my certain 
knowledge, assure you and the public, that this aa- 
thor has no concern whatever with the catch- y 
publication announced as above : and altho’ }] have 
not his express authority for saying 90, Iam morally 
assured he will at no future period send any further 
work to the pale under the title of Tales fs 
Landlord. The cepy-right of the Tales of ny nie 
lord, in 12 vols. has hese porcnees by. and 1s now 
the property of, Messrs Constabic and Co, who are 
taking leral measures to interdict the publication of 
this spurious work under their title, and to punish 
those concerned in it when they shal) be di ‘ 
Ian, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Joun BALLAKTY FE. 

Edinburgh, Oct- 22 
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TALES OF TO-DAY. 


From the European Magazine, fur November, 1819. 


‘HALFPENNY GEORDIE. 
P[RAVELLE RS who have visited 


Galloway and Asnandale within 
the last forty years, may remember the 
singular old man known in those districts 
by the name of HalfpennyGeordie. It 
was his custom to pick up pebbles on 
the road, sweep away incumbrances, and 
notify his good will to passengers by a 
bow which generally procured him at 
least abalfpenny. If he could not catch 
this gift between his teeth, he would 
scrape the earth over it where it fell, to 
be removed at a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. Verbal messages, letters, or par- 
celsof value,were sure of speedy and safe 
deliverance by this unwearied pedestri- 
an, whose habitation was anywhere be- 
neath the sky, and his clothes of what- 
ever kind pleased the giver. Lean, 
shrewd, and silver-tongued, he hada 
grio and a proverb at the service of all 
passers-by, but especially when the 
post-chariot of Sir William Bellenden, 
sheriff of the shire, passed with his fair 
daughter Leslie, whose tartan scarf and 
green habit were the admiration of her 
neighbourhood. The pence she des- 
tined for him were always wrapped in 
white paper, perhaps to prevent their 
dispersion in the road, but the sages of 
T'wankybeck suspected that these white 
envelopes usually found their way to 
a certain house in the village inhabited 
by two remarkable persons. We must 
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mention the lady first, being the senior 
and the heritrix of the mansion,io which 
her father haa once kept an apothecary’s 
shop. She inherited all bis medicines ; 
and many have said, that one of her pa- 
tients made her an offer of marriage, but 
recanted,and took her prescriptions as the 
easier way ofdying. Her presentand sole 
inmate was a young Englishman, who 
called himself Fairfax, rode well, said 
little,and speot money freely. Luckie 
Mactrash had traced the origin of her 
boarder in all the innocent ways known 
to a country-town ; but as be kept no 
valet, and neither wrote nor received 
lettera,even Scotch curiosity and perse- 
verance failed. Thrice, however, she 
had seen Halfpenny Geordie speak to 
Fairfax at her garden-gate, and on the 
fourth occasion, absolutely saw him en- 
ter. Not even the silver tongueand quick 
ears of Miss Margaret Mactrash could 
avail any thing, for her boarder’s shut 
doors and austere looks forbad inquisi- 
tion. Geordie’s eye was not so formi- 
dable, and she met him at the gate with 
a halfpenny. 

“ Ye'll bring fair weather, Geordie, 
when yecome again. The Master never 
glowrs sa muckie after ye’re gane.” 

‘It’s like no,” said the Scotsman— 
“fair and foul weather come for nathing.” 

“‘ And it’s like ye carried that bit 
letter safe—and ye’ll saddle the Master's 
grey poney afore night.” 


* By the author of Legends of Lampidosa, &c. 
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‘© He cares na for bridle nor saddle,” 
said the secret keeper—“ and I’se no 
carried the letter yet.” 

A large pinch of sneeshin and an of- 
fer of some choice tincture for the rheu- 
matism drew the “ bit letter” from his 
leathern poke. ‘ Let’s put a stane on 
top of t’other letter, or maybap it may 
tell someo’t,” quoth Geordie, gravely 
piscine another sealed packet under a 

ap of pebbles. “Oh!” he added, 
perching himself above them—* I carri- 
ed six flasks of the red wine to theSher- 
iff Depute,and just took one for a taste, 
and such a hit letter as this told on’t.” 

Luckie Mactrash cast an eager glance 
at the packet so carefully deposited, but 
neither questions nor jests could induce 
Geordie to release it from beneatb him. 
And after three or four investigations of 
the small sealed billet, she discovered 
enough to obtain for him the recom- 
pence of an ounce-bottle of cephalic 
snuff and advice gratis. Geordie de- 
parted on his mission, and the lady to 
enrich her coterie by her intelligence. 
Before night it had increased so enor- 
mously io bulk, that half Twankybeck 
believed Fairfax a rebel in covert, and 
the other half a fugitive convict. 


The Sheriff Substitute was not the last 
to hear of these reports ; and being a 
magistrate of much caution and sagacity, 
employed his factor to cross-examine 
the apothecaress of the village. She had 
derived sufficient courage from her cu- 
riosity, and really believed her discove- 
ries licensed her, as a loyal subject, to 
open her boarder’s portfolio, and read 
tg contents. With great horror and 
surprise, as she highly venerated a Sher- 
iff Substitute, she had found three or 
four letters of no distant dates,subscribed 
Alexander Bellenden, but carefully cros- 
sed, and in every line confused by era- 
suree. The good woman’s heart sunk 
at the offence she had sacrilegiously of- 
fered toa Bellenden; but when the 
great man’s deputy came himself to visit 
her, it rose to her lips, and poured out 
the whole secret. The commissioner 
was startled,and the instant consequence 
of his communication to his master was 
a mysterious letter written and despatch- 
ed by Sir William Bellenden to his 
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brother Alexander.—Our readers must 
remember, that in this country, and at 
this time, the letters from scattered 
country-houses were conveyed to the 
post-office by Halfpenny Geordie, who 
enjoyed many fees and privileges for 
thus performing a supplementary part to 
the mail-carrier. But he stopped on this 
occasion, as he had done many times be- 
fore, at Fairfax’s place of rendezvous, 
and, by Geordie’s permission, the letter 
was read and resealed by Mrs. Mactrash. 
From her hand it went no farther than 
to Fairfax, who laugbed heartily as he 
perused it, and furnished Geordie with 
this reply, which, in due time, was 
brought from the proper post, and sub- 
mitted to her inspection. 
“ William Bellenden, 

“T cannot imagine why you question 
me about my—son I will oot call bim. 
He is an idle, meddling, impertinent 
fool in politics, and a knave in other 
matters, which J have no other objection 
to, for he has no other way of making 
his fortune. You and I mean to give 
him nothing, aod this is all we ever 
agreed in in all our lives. So it seems we 
agreed in nothing—I was once, | 

* Your friend and brother, A. B.” 

Honest Geordie carried this missive to 
the Sheriff, after allaying the pangs of, 
Miss Mactrash’s curiosity by allowing 
her to peruse it. Io Jess than three days 
the effect was manifest. Instead of 
praising ber inmate’s fine figure and 
gracious address to her visitors, the pru- 
dent old lady began to spread her tea- 
table in another room, and asked Sandy 
M’Quirk to alter the codicil she had 
made in his favour. Two or three 
neighbouring gentlewomen, who had 
shewn Fairfax some grace, went in pure 
benevolence thro’ every house in the vil- 
lage to whisper the truth, and the sheriff- 
clerk resolved to remove him by a hint 
to the higher powers. This bint, hke 
every other conveyed to the post thro’ 
Simple Geordie’s medium, fell into the 
hands of Fairfax ; and as it was not ad- 
dressed to his uncle, whose help he 
might have expected, it alarmed bim 
considerably. There were circumstances 
in bis present situation which could not 
conveniently encounter judicial examin- 
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ation, and he walked about the little inn- 
yard in an extremity of despair, when 
Simple Geordie clapped his shoulder— 

“ Sit ye down bye, and stir none— 
l’se come in an hour.” 

Two or three hours after dusk, the 
Sheriff Substitute’s carriage came to the 
obscure and naked hovel which a few 
beggars called an inn. Fairfax was 
waiting there, when Geordie equipped 
in a yellow wig, a coat of far too great 
extent in the skirts, and half a brocade 
petticoat made into a waistcoat, like 
Falstaff’s device of a herald’s coat with- 
out sleeves, ushered two servants with 
great gravity into his presence. They 
obeyed his significant gesture, took 
Fairfax gently in their arms, and carried 
him to the Sheriff’s equipage, which 
drove very gently away. Another posse 
of strong serving men conveyed him 
from it to a state-bed in Bellenden 
House, and Geordie stationed himself 
in quality of valet beside his sick master. 
The Sheriff, whose public duties had 
compelled bim to be absent, entered a 
few instants alter. He was hastily with- 
drawing the curtains, when Geordie in- 
terposed to remind bim that his Brother 
Alexander had not yet recovered his fa- 
tigue. But he resolutely insisted on see- 
ing the sick man’s face, and Fairfax, 
with a beard of four days’ growth, eyes 
made fierce and hollow by anxiety, and 
a complexion ghastly as fear and art 
could render it, was forced to show his 
head between the useful shadow of two 
pillows. The good Sheriff squeezed his 
band, and wept—the sight of his sup- 
posed brother, whom he had not seen 
for many years, reduced to paralytic 
helplessness and second chiidhood, with 
the outline of his youthful beauty still 
remainiog,affected him extremely. Fair- 
fax, who bad never before seen his un- 
cle, and whose deep distress justified 
this stratagem, could not himself sup- 
press tears, as he held in silence the band 
of a man who looked on him with such 
earnest, tho’ mistaken affection. It was 
fortunate that some sad ideas weighed 
upon him, or he would have been com- 

lled to laugh at the undaunted kna- 
very of Simple Geordie, who interrupt- 
ed the Sheriff’s lamentations with great 
dryness : 
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“* Ye see, sir, if it would just please 
ye to order ould master a bit and soup: 
for ever since the paralytics took him, 
he bas been awfu' loth to part wi ony 
thing. And it’s like he’s a thinkingnow 
of his graceless son, who is, I’se bold to 
say, the vary pink and picture of his 
father in all things—aod there’s sma’ 
doubt, if he was lying in that bed, ye’d 
no ken one from t’other.” 

“ Tam grieved at heart,” said Sir 
William Bellenden, “ that I wrote to 
remind him of that foolish boy, or that 
I could not prevent his coming to my 
neighbourhood in this miserable man- 
ner, on a hired hack, with only one at- 
tendant.” 

“Saving your worsbip’s presence,” 
answered Geordie, understanding the 
glance of the Sheriff's eye, and fixing 
his own with excellent slyness—* it 
would na become me to fash at wearing 
the Master’s cast-off apparel, forbye he 
has little enough at home, and seldom 
wears much on’t. And I’m free to say 
he wad be ill-pleased if ye did na gi’ 
him a few pieces of gowld, just for the 
sight, for it’s illto get him to sleep un- 
less he has coin ino his hand.” 

Sir William assented to every thing ; 
and his blue-eyed daughter, after much 
encouragement, stole on tiptoe to see 
her uncle, and shrank away, affrighted, 
as it seemed, at his ghastly countenance. 
—Geordie declared himself sufficient to 
watch by his dear master, and when the 
door was closed, whispered in his ear— 
“‘ Ye’re in the Tod’s own hole, now, 
but ye maunna play the fause loon long 
—for ther’s ill news at Twankybeck. 
Ye're ain father’s come to the Brig of 
Annan, and he’ll be here at morn.” 

“Then Iam undone, utterly undone!” 
said Fairfax,starting up: ‘‘ and instead 
of devising this rash counterfeit of my 
father, I must ask my uncle to forgive 
his nephew, stranger and culprit as he 
is—He will keep me in his house from 
danger and——” 

“ Bide your time,” said Geordie sol- 
emoly, and marched away—not to rest, 
but to steal from the wardrobe where he 
had seen them lodged, a suit of theSher- 
iff’s own apparel, which he compressed 
into less room than any packer unac- 
quainted witha Scotch pediar’s mode 
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could imagine. He wisely considered, 
that if the real Alexander Bellenden, 
father of young Fairfax, should bave 
time to make his appearance, the bold 
fraud which had given present safety to 
the son would be finally defeated, and 
forced to end in a most perilous discov- 
ery. Geordie’s simplicity bad served 
him always as acover to all kinds of 
achievements, for simple men may haz- 
erd more than the wisest. He went in- 
to the stable, ordered the best horse, 
and sallied forth, as he said, to execute 
some business for his master. At the 
Brig of Annap, he changed his apparel, 
rode into the chief ion’s yard, and de- 
sired the waiter to announce Sir Wil- 
liam Bellenden to his brother. 

Colonel Alexander Bellenden was a 
stern and violent man,in whom infirmi- 
ty had excited bitterness rather than re- 
gret. Ao old quarrel had divided him 
more than twenty years from his only 
brother, of whose declining bealth be 
had heard with the churlishness which 
all men affect who dare not suffer the 
pain of repentance. He rose,however, 
at the unexpected sound of bis Brother’s 
pame, and the tremor of palsy and sur- 
= overcame the menacing stiffoess 

e attempted. But when be cast his 
eyes on the figure that approached him, 
a figure so lean, bent, and _ ill-suited to 
its covering ; when he saw the face 
which, as he supposed, was once so like 
his own, shrunk into the most singular 
case of leathern features ever seen, the 
mouth awry, the nose wonderfally 
knobbed, and the eyes gleaming with a 
sort of changeable light like magic lan- 
terns, he eould not help exclaiming, “ O 
Willie !. what is become of thee ?” 

It would have been good for a painter 
to have seen the deliberate and steady 
gaze fixed by the counterfeit Sir William 
on his supposed brother’s face ; and the 
strange attitude of aghast amazement in 
which Col. Bellenden stood stiffened 
before him. ‘It is come to me, brother, 
as it is to thee, to be an odd, ill-favour- 
ed, and ill-tempered man ; and if there 
is ought unseemly and unbefittiog in 
my coat and its appurtenances, it is be- 
cause I have lent my upper garment to 
a man in need.” 

“I should rather think, Willy Bel- 
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lenden,” said the Colonel, “that your 
own need was the greatest.” 

‘‘So it might be,” answered Geordie, 
“‘ but that man in need was YouR SON.” 

Alexander Bellenden became pale, 
gathered up his thick grey eyebrows, 
and stepping two paces back from his 
supposed brother, said fiercely, *‘ I have 
no son—I have said it at daybreak—lI 
have said it at night—there is no par- 
don for bim ; and I wish these words 
to be my last.” 

The Bepger lost, as he heard this ter- 
rible answer, all remembrance of the 
part he had intended to act, and the 
language he had assumed. “ What 
are ye, Alexander Bellenden, that ye 
should dare to call evil on your Son? 
What am I, that ye can look on my 
grey hairs,and my meagre bones,and be 
proud of your ainclay? But there is no 
mony days for me, and none for ye.” 

Geordie added no more, for the pre- 
diction was accomplished. The last 
words of Colonel Bellenden had been 
those of his wrath, and he breathed no 
more. A sudden stroke of apoplexy 
deprived him of existence, but his visitor 
did not venture to await the assembling 
of servants or their enquiries. On-the 
table lay a leathero pocket-book, and 
by its side a large seated parcel address- 
ed to his son. Geordie hesitated only 
two moments, for tbe parcel was heavy; 
aod being so close in the vicinity of a 
book well-filled with notes, promised 
his young friend a seasonable supply. 
He placed it in bis pocket, remounted 
his good horse, and returned to Sir 
William Bellenden’s io bis former at- 
tire before daybreak. 

But Fairfax, either too conscious of 
his extreme danger to act the necessary 
part, or ashamed of a fraud so daring, 
had abandoned his uncle’s house in the 
night, and the Sheriff Substitute, now 
aware of some confederacy, was pre- 
pated to seize poor Geordie on his 
returo. He was arrested, and con- 
veyed to the town-gaol on the heavy 
charge of having aided in bringing into 
Sir William Belienden’s bouse a young 
imposter in the name and garb of that 
brother who was now nomore. But 
neither threats nor bribes could induce 
the wary Scotsman to name his accom- 
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plice, or give any clue to his retreat. 
Sull more’ serious charges multiplied 
against him. Sir William's brother had 
been found dead in the inn-parlour, and 
his death might have been occasioned 
either by a blow or the sudden visita- 
tion of apoplexy. His pocket-book, 
anda very important packet which he 
had been beard mentioning in terms of 
great anxiety, were missing. ‘Two or 
three domestics of the ian identified 
Geordie’s person, and declared him to 
have visited the deceased a few mo- 
ments before be was found lifeless, in a 
suit of apparel which was also identi- 
fied as a theft from Sir William's ward- 
robe. The suspicion was dark, and 
confirming circumstances almost irresisti- 
ble, except that neither the packet nor 
the pocket-book could be found in his 
possession. No one thought or spoke 
ot this point in his favour but the Baro- 
net’s daughter Leslie, who interposed 
Once or twicea few timid hints in his 
behalf. Influenced by them, or rather 
by his own benevolent disposition, to 
judge slowly, the Sheriff Substitute 
went, accompanied by another magis- 
trate, toexamine the accused once more. 

“ What could induce you, prisoner,” 
said Mr. Mucklequack, writer to the 
signet, “to visit the defunct Colooel 
Bellenden in the garb and equipage of 
his Brother ?” 

“Tam motioned to think,” said the 
prisoner, very drily, “ that the claise 
of bis honour there would na fit me.” 

“Task you,” interposed the brother 
magistrate, ““whether you did or did 
not converse with my late brother at the 
Brig of Annan, and for what purpose ” 

“It’s humbly my thought,” returned 
Geordie, “that ye’'ve no certie of ony 
man’s seeing your honour’s brother or 
the likes of bim ony where, but ye may 
ask Luckie Mactrash—if a woman did 
na’ see him.” 

The Prgcurator protested there could 
be no concern between Miss Mactrash 
and the business in question. 

“Truly there’s few meddlements in 
this sbire that she has na’ helped in, 
and it’s a sma’ marvel that she should 
pit her finger in a poor body’s like 
mine. ‘Geordie,’ says she, ‘an’ we 
could but wile away a pair o” the Sher- 
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iff’s grey hose, and his wee bit coat 
and his wig, they would na fit me amiss, 
and I could may be get a sight in ‘em of 
his brother Sandy, and have a flyte wi’ 
him to mak’ him keep him promise. 
And, quo’ she, he has ca‘d me his wife 
already before three elders, but ever sin 
I made the bit mistake, and gae’d him 
sacks of antimony in the gout, be wad 
lowp owr the Brig of Annan ta miss me.’ 

¢ Called Luckie Mactrash his wife!” 
interrupted the elder Bellenden, with 
great ire— I remember her abomina- 
ble prescription of calx of antimony cau- 
sed a colliquation of his whole system.” 

“Just that was her vary word—a 
coruscation instead of a wee fit o’ the 
gout; Soever since the Colonel wad 
never sae much ashear of her; and 
she just piton ye're honour’s mouse- 
coloured wig and lang plaid wrapper 
to speak a bit wi’ ber jo’ about auld 
lang syne.” 

“This is not altogether impossible, 
gentlemen,” said the learned Clerk, 
“though it is contrary to law for 
females to appear in our apparel; and 
I do not well conceive how the rotund 
figure and plump cheeks of Margery, 
alias Lucky Mactrash, could in any way 
be made to resemble Sir William Bel- 
lenden’s tall and venerable presence. 
As for the epithet of wite, said to have 
been used by the deceased, I think it of 
small import, as there is small doubt 
that he only called her wifey, which 
Scotticism implies gossip or goody.” 

This nice point, though it has been 
proved sufficient in a Scotch court, was 
not the first object of his patron’s at- 
tention. Geordie stated his facts with 
such simple and dry accuracy, that Sir 
William could not resolve to believe 
the whole what the law calls “a lie 
with circumstance.” And the judi- 
cial men went without delay to the 
mansion of the ancient spinster, who 
received them, unsuspicious of their 
purpose, with great reverence and alac- 
rity. By the advice of his legal friend, 
the magistrate artfully addressed such 
questions as he thought might dis- 
cover if Lucky Mactrash could have 
had any hopes or views relating to his 
deceased brother, and she, with the 
heedlessness of vanity, seized eagerly 
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ono his hints, and made such answers 
as strangely confirmed Geordie’s tale of 
‘‘ an auld love-token” between her and 
Colonel Bellenden. Simple Geordie 
could not have been more apt and 
abundant in inventions than the lady of 
the laboratory to establish her claim on 
the dead-man’s beart, which, as his 
brother begun the subject, must, she 
thought, besome way connected with a 
bequest from his purse. She was hor- 
ribly undeceived, when Sir William, 
armed with a search-warrant, demanded 
access to all her repositories in quest of 
the property which hed been feloniously 
taken from his brother. Aod much 
more was her dismay, when, perceiving 
the trace of a man’s footstep through the 
mould of her garden, they arrived at 
the door of an old wood-hbouse, or 
ruined hovel, in which she asserted, 
with Jong and loud exclamations, that 
nothing could be fouad except an old 
pestle and mortar formerly in her father’s 
employ. Nothing else was visible, but 
its size, its singular situation, and, 
above all, ber notorious habit of untruth, 
caused the clerk to investigate the mor- 
tar, in which, concealed by a few dry 
leaves, lay the packet superscribed by 
Colonel Bellenden, sealed with his seal, 
and addressed to hisson. It was evi- 
dently the important packet so earnestly 
sought; and though the unbroken seal 
might have convinced the finders that 
Miss Mactrash knew nothing of it, the 
ministers of justice conveyed her merci- 
lessly to their chamber. There she 
was confronted by Geordie, who main- 
tained an obstinate silence in opposition 
to her eloquence, till the judge was on 
the point of committing both for con- 
tempt of his authority, which could ex- 
" tort nothing like truth from either. And 
she was in the very instant of confessing 
that she had bought a pair of silk hose 
and a tartan cloak of Halfpenny Geordie 
for a box of medicated quassia, when 
Fairfax himself entered. He was in no 
disguise, and begged in great agitation 
to be heard. He had received, he said, 
the most hospitable shelter from the 
busy, but benevolent, gossip of the 
village, and the rarest proofs of fidelity 
from poor Geordie, whose danger he 
could not know without giving some 
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evidence in his favour. He ended b 
surrendering himeelf into his uncle's 
official custody, as the greatest culprit 
of the three, and was asked if be knew 
any thing of the packet’s contents. 
“ Not a word, as I’m a sinner!” said 
Geordie, suddenly snatching it up— 
“and I'd have eaten every bit paper 
in’t if I'd have thought of ye’re finding 
it, but I said to mysell, naebody will 
ever goto Luckie Mactrash’s physic- 
mill, for fear of mischief.” Apbd he 
threw it into the hands of Fairfax, who 
yielded it respectfully to bis uncle. Sir 
William Bellenden led his nephew into 
another room, where breaking the seals 
of the packet he shewed him its contents, 
a roll of letters in cypher and anony- 
mous fragments, evidences of bis rash 
correspondence with factious men, who 
had abandoned and betrayed their 
friends. Without one word of rebuke 
or admonition, the uncle committed 
these fatal documents into the flames, 
Fairfax felt the release from infamy ; 
and swearing to deserve the generous 
trust in his honour, was received again 
into the home and happiness of his 
family. The Lady Bluemaotle of 
Twankybeck made vows against un- 
seasonable boasts of secret news and old 
lovers; and Halfpenny Geordie, or 
some kinsman to whom he bequeathed 
his name and profession, continued till 
very lately the favourite vagrant of 
Galloway.” 

“‘IT must now have leave to say,” 
said the queen of our tale-telling party, 
“that my turo is come. I have sat 
patiently, like Lalla Rookh, while my 
Fadladdio and the rest of my court 
have talked; but as I bave no prince 
or bridal palanquin io view, my com- 
pensation must bea double share of 
time to talk myself.” And putting her 
hand into the portfolio of drawings 
which decided the subjects of our tales, 
she added, * The two last numbers of 
our lottery are almost blanks. A head 
of Queen Elizabeth’s schoolmistress, 
Dame Bryan, and a whole length of 
an old Scotch countess hanging in an 
iron cage! Let me try if I can match 
these ancient originals in higher political 
life with two modern counterparts in 
fact and fashion.” V. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, Dec. 1819. 


“TRAVELS ROUND MY CHAMBER.” 


FROM THE FRENCH OF COUNT DE MAISTRE. 


ope es 


MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 


CoOUNT Xavier de Maistre, major- 
general in the Russian service, and 
knight of the order of St. Wladimir, 
was born at Chambery, in 1764, and 
in 1794 he commenced his literary 
career, by the publication of the Voyage 
Autour de ma Chamber. No work in 
the style of philosophic badinage ever 
merited or obtained such vast success 
in France and other countries. A witty 
writer observed, that it is Slerne ina 
decorous dress.—M. de Maistre had 
become celebrated ten years hefore, by 
a journey of another description. On 
the 6th of May, 1784, he accompanied 
M. Le Brun on the first aérial ascension 
that was ever performed in Savoy. 
Their balloon measured fifty-five feet in 
diameter, and it rose tothe height of 
five or six hundred toises: a-narrative 
of this aérial expedition was published 
at the time. M. Xavier de Maistre at 
first held a commission in the regiment 
of marine infantry in the service of his 
Sardinian majesty, and he fought in the 
last campaigns of that period in Italy. 
After the disasters which befel his 
country, he joined the army of Suwarow, 
followed him to Russia, and was one 
of the few officers who witnessed the 
death of that illustrious general. M. de 
Maistre then entered the Russian army, 
and retired after having served io all the 
late wars. He ultimately fixed his 
residence at St. Petersburgh, where he 
married Mademoiselle de Zagrioski, 
one of the ladies of honour to the em- 
press. AtSt. Petersburgh he publish- 
ed, in 1811, Le Lepreux de la Cité 
_d@’Aoste, &c. a pathetic novel, written 

ina style entirely original. It was 
republished at Parisin 1817. To his 
various literary and scientific attain- 
ments, M. de Maistre unites a singular 
talent for landscape painting. 


TRAVELS ROUND MY CHAMBER. 


CHAP. I. 


How glorious it is to open a new ca- 
reer, and to appear suddenly in the 
learned world witha volume of discove- 
ries in one’s hand, like an unexpected 
comet shining in space —No; I will 
no longer carry my book in petto ; here 
it is, gentle reader—peruse it if you will. 
I have undertaken and performed a 
journey of forty-two days round my 
chamber. The interesting observations 
I made, and the continual pleasure J 
experienced in course of my travels, 
made me wish to publish the narrative, 
and the certainty that it would be useful 
determined metodo so. My heartis 
filled with inexpressible satisfaction, 
when I reflect on the infinite number 
of unhappy beings to whom I thus 
offer a certain resource against ennuz, 
and an infallible remedy tor the mise- 
ries they suffer. The pleasure a man 
experiences on travelling through 
bis chamber is not embittered by the 
restless envy of his fellow creatures: 
it is independent of fortune. 

Isthere any being so wretched, so 
destitute, as pot to possess a corner 
whither be may retire and withdraw 
himself from the world? For no out- 
fit is requisite for such a journey. 

I am well assured, that every sensible 
man will adopt my system, whatever 
may be bis character or temperament ; 
be he young or old, rich or poor, a 
miser or a spendthrift, born under the 
torrid zone or near the pole, he may 
travel as J havedohe. Finally, of the 
immense family of mankind, by whom 
the surface of the earth is peopled, 
there is not one—no, nota single io- 
dividual, (1 mean of those who inhabit 
chambers,) who can, after reading the 
following carrative, withhold his appro- 
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val of the new mode of travelling which 
1 shall introduce to the world. 


CHAP. II. 


I may commence the eulogium of 
my Journey by observing, that it cost 
me nothing. This circumstance is 
worthy of attention. My plan must 
certainly be commended and approved 
by persons of smali fortune : but there 
is another class with whom it will be 
still more favourably received.— With 
whom? it will be asked. With the 
rich.—Besides, what advantages may 
not invalids derive from this mode of 
travelling? They need not fear the in- 
clemency of theair or season.—Cowards 
will be protected from robbers, and 
will run 0 risk of encountering either 
bogs or precipices. Thousends who 
never before ventured, or who were 
never able to quit their homes, and, 
finally, those who never dreamed of 
travelling, will, I am sure, determine to 
follow my example. The most indo- 
lent man in the world cannot hesitate 
to set out with me to enjoy pleasures 
which will cost neither trouble nor 
moriey !—Follow me you whom dis- 
appointed love, or neglected friend- 
ship, have banished to your apartments, 
far from the meanness and perfidy of 
man. Let the unfortunate, the sick, 
and the restless, accompany me; let the 
indolent all rise in a mass; and you 
who are ruminating on plans of econo- 
my or retirement, through some act of 
treachery ; you who in a boudoir, re- 
nounce the world for life; and you 
‘charming anochorites of evening parties, 
banish all sombre thoughts ; believe 
me, you are losing a moment for plea- 
sure without gaining one for wisdom. 
Condescend to accompany me on my 
journey ; we shall proceed by short 
stages, laughing as we go at the tavel- 
lers who have visited Rome and Paris ; 
no obstaclecan arres! our progress, and, 
gaily yielding to our imagination, we 
will follow wheresoever it may con- 
duct us. 

CHAP, III. 

There is so much curiosity in the 
world, that I almost suspect some will 
be inclined to ask, why the journey 
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round my chamber lasted forty-two 
days, instead of forty-three, or any 
other particular space of time; but I 
cannot possibly answer this question, 
since I do not know myself. All I can 
say is, that though the reader should 
find my narrative somewhat too long, 
it did not depend upon me to make it 
shorter. Setting aside all the vanity 
natural to a traveller, I should have 
been very well content with one chap- 
ter. I was, it is true, in my chamber, 
enjoying all imaginable pieasure and 
comiort; but, alas! it was notin my 
power to quit it whenever I wished. I 
even believe that, but for the interposi- 
tion of certain powerful persons, who 
interested themselves in my behalf, and 
to whom I fee! most grateful, I should 
bave had sufficient time to write a 
pondereus folio, so much were the 
guardians, who obliged me tbus to travel 
through my chamber, disposed to fa- 
vour me. 

And yet, reasonable reader, how 
greatly these people erred !—Attend, if 
you please, to the legic which I here 
subjoin. 

Is there any thing more natural, or 
more just, thanto run a man through 
the body for accidentally treading on 
your toes, or for suffering some harsh 
term to escape him in a moment of ill- 
humour, occasioned by your impru- 
dence, or, what is worse than all, for 
being so unfortunate as to please your 
mistress ? 

A meeting takes place in some retired 
spot,and there, like Nicole in the Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme, the one adversary 
endeavours to thrust quarte, while the 
other parries tierce ; and, that vengeance 
may be certain and complete,he presents 
bis uncovered bosom to the mercy of 
his adversary’s blade, and runs the risk 
of being killed for the sake of revenge. 
—Can any thing be more reasonable ? 
and yet there are persons who disap- 
prove of this laudable custom! But itis 
equally consistent, that the very persons 
who condemn this practice, and regard 
it as a serious crime, would be still more 
severe against any one who might refuse 
to commit it. Many an unlucky man, 
by yielding to their advice, has lost 
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both his reputation and his office ; so 
that when one has the mistortune to 
engage in what is termed an affair of 
honour, it would not be a bad plan to 
cast lots, to ascertain whether it ought to 
be decided according to law or custom; 
and law and custom being contradic- 
tory, the judges might also pass sentence 
by throwing the dice. Perhaps it will 
be necessary to have recourse toa de- 
cision of this sort to explaia, why and 
wherefore my journey happened to last 
precisely forty-two days. 


CHAP. IV. 


My chamber is situated io the forty- 
eighth degree of latitude, according to 
the measurement of Father Beccaria. 
It runs in a direction from east to west, 
is of an oblong shape, and measures 
thirty-six paces round, walking close by 
the wall. My journey, however, will 
be far more extensive, as I shall cross it 
by length and by breadth, or diagonally, 
without either rule or method. I shall 
even make zig zags, and trace every 
prt figure of geometry, if need be. 

do not like those people who are so 
completely masters of their actions and 
thoughts, that they can say with cer- 
tainty—-To-day I will make three visits, 
I will write four letters, or I will finish 
the work I began. My mind is so 
open to all sorts of ideas, tastes, and 
sentiments; it so eagerly receives all 
that is presented to it, that—and why 
should it reject the pleasures which are 
scattered over the rugged path of life ? 
They are so rare, and so thinly sown, 
that he must be ablockhead who would 
not stop, and even turn out of his road, 
to gather all within his reach. ‘To me, 
nothing is more delightful than to follow 
my ideas by the track, as the sportsman 
does the game, without wishing to 
pursue any particular course. ‘Thus, 
when I travel through my chamber, I 
seldom keep in a direct line: I proceed 
from my table to a picture which hangs 
in a corner, and thence I set out, in an 
oblique direction, towards the door. 
But, though my intention be to proceed 
directly thither, yet, should I happen to 
meet my arm-chair in the way, Ido 
not hesitate to sit down.—An arm- 
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chair is an admirable piece of furniture. 
It is an article of the utmost importance 
to a meditative man, In the long 
winter evenings, it 1s sometimes plea- 
sant, and always prudent, to recline in 
an arm-chair, removed from parties. 
A good fire, books, pens, and ink— 
what resources against ennui! and 
how delightful to forget one’s books, 
to stir the fire, and yield to meditation 
—or to write a few rhymes for the 
amusement of one’s friends :—the hours 
then fly swiftly away, and glide silently 
into eternity, while we are unconscious 
of their course, 


CHAP. V. 


Next to my arm-chair,proceeding to- 
wards the north, stands my bed. It is 
placed at the further end of the apart- 
ment, and forms the most agreeable per- 
spective imaginable. It is most happily 
situated ; the first rays of the sun enter 
and play on my bcd curtains. I see 
them, on fine summer mornings, 
advancing along the white wall of my 
apartment, as the sun gradually rises. 
The elms which shade my windows 
divide them in a thousand various ways, 
and they play among the pink and 
white curtains of my bed, diffusing by 
their reflection a delightful tint through- 
out the whole apartment. I hear the 
mingled chirping of the swallows on 
the roof of the house, and the various 
birds who build their nests in the elms. 
A thousand smiling thoughts occupy 
my miod, and no creature in the world 
awakes with more agreeable and tran- 
quil sensations than I do. 

I confess [ loveto enjoy these delight- 
ful moments, and I always prolong as 
much as possible the pleasure of medi- 
tating in bed. Is there any thing that 
more powerfully excites the imagination 
or awakens more tender ideas than a 
bed !— Modest reader, be not alarmed ; 
—but surely I may be permitted to 
mention the happiness of the lover who 
for the first time presses a virtuous wile 
to his bosom! unspeakable rapture 
which my evil uestiny dooms me never 
to taste! Ona bed, the nother, trans- 
ported with joy at the birth of her child, 
forgets her sufferings! There we are 
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agitated by all the giddy dreams of 
lnagination and hope. Finally, in bed 
we forget, during one half of our exist- 
ence, the cares and troubles of the other. 
But what a multitude of melancholy 
and agreeable thoughis press at once on 
ny imagination! What a singular com- 
bination of terrible and delightful situ- 
ations ! 

On a bed we are born, and ona bed 
we die: it is the variable stage on 
which mankind by turns perform inter- 
esting dramas, ludicrous farces, and 
frightful tragedies. It is a cradle strew- 
ed with flowers ;—it is the throne of 
love ;—it is a sepulchre. 


CHAP. VI. 


This chapter is exclusively for the 
metaphysician. It will throw consid- 
erable light on the nature of man: it is 
the prism by means of which we may 
analyze and decompose human facul- 
ties, by separating animal power from 
the pure rays of intellect. 

I cannot possibly explain how and 
why I burnt my fingers at first settiog 
out on my journey, without explaining 
to the reader, in the most minute way, 
my system of the soul and the animal. 
Besides, this metaphysical discovery has 
so much influence over all my thoughts 
and actions, that it would be difficult 
to understand my book if I did not 
furnish the key at the commencement. 

I have ascertained, by various obser- 
vations, that man consists of a soul and 
abody, or animal part. These two 
beings are absolutely distinct, yet so 
closely linked one in the other, or one 
upon the other, that the soul must pos- 
sess a certain superiority over the ani- 
mal part to be capable of marking the 
distinction. 

I learned from an old professor, (the 
circumstance is as far back as I can re- 
member), that Plato called matter the 
other. This isa very good term ; but 
I should prefer applying it by way of 
distinction to the animal which is joined 
to the soul. That substance which 
contends with us in sosingular a way, 
is in reality the other. It is very evi- 
dent that man is two-fold; but, that is 
said to be because he consists of a soul 
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and a body ; and the body is accused 
of I know not how many wicked things, 
certainly with great injustice, since, it is 
incapable either of feeiing or thinking. 
Itis the body or animal part which 
must be called to account, that suscepti- 
ble being, truly individual, which has 
its distinct existence, tastes, inclinations 
and will, and which is only superior to 
other animals because itis more elevated 
and provided with more perfect organs. 

Gentlemen and ladies, entertain as 
high an opinion as you please of your 
understandings; but look with an eye 
of distrust on the other, particularly 
when you are together. 

I have made | know not bow many 
experiments on the union of these two 
heterogeneous creatures. For instance, 
I have clearly ascertained that the soul 
may enforce obedience from the body, 
and that, by way of retaliation, the 
latter frequently compels the soul to act 
against its inclination. The grand art 
of a man of genius is to elevate his ani- 
mal part so that it may go alone ; whilst 
the soul, being rid of its troubleseme 
companion, may soar to the very skies. 

But this must be illustrated by ano- 
ther example. 

When you read a book, and agree- 
able ideas suddenly burst upon your 
imagination, the soul is immediately 
rivetted to it, and forgets the book, 
whilst the eye mechanically traces the 
words and lines; you finish the page 
without understanding, or without even 
recollecting, what you bave read ; this 
happens because the soul has directed 
its companion to read, without giving 
notice of the little excursion it was 
about to make; so that the other con- 
tinues reading whilst the soul bas ceased 
to listen. 

CHAP. VII. 

Lest this should not be sufficiently 
clear, I will give another example. 

One fine summer day, I was proceed- 
ing to court at the appointed hour. I 
had been paintingall day, and my soul 
occupied with pleasing reflections on the 
art, resigned to the animal the task of 
transporting me to the King’s palace. 

What a sublime art is painting ! 
thought my soul. Happy the man 
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who is fully sensible to the beauties of 
nature, who is not obliged to paint for 
his subsistence, who does not paint 
merely for amusement ; but who,struck 
with the dignity of a beautiful counte- 
nance, and the admirable plays of light 
which blend ina thousand tints on the 
human face, endeavours to imitate the 
sublime effects of Nature ! Happy the 
painter whom the love of landscape 
scenery leads into solitary rambles, and 
who can express on caovass the senti- 
ment of melancholy inspired by a shady 
grove, or a barren heath. His works 
imitate and reproduce Nature! He 
creates new seas, and gloomy caveraos 
which the beams of the sun have never 
visited. Athis command verdant foli- 
age rises out of nothing,the azure canopy 
of heaven is reflected in his pictures ; 
he can agitate the breeze and make the 
tempest howl. At other times, he 
presents to the eye of the astonished 
spectator the luxuriant plains of ancient 
Sicily: the terrified nymphs are seen 
darting through the reeds to evade the 
pursuit ofa satyr; temples of majestic 
architecture raise their superb domes 
above the sacred groves that surrouod 
them. The imagination is lost in the 
silent labyrinths of this ideal region; in 
the distance the blue hills mingle with 
the horizon, and the whole landscape 
reflected on the glassy surface of a 
tranquil stream, forms a spectacle which 
no language can describe, Whilst my 
soul was making these reflections, the 
other was proceeding on its way, and 
heaven knows whither it might have 
gone! Instead of proceeding to court 
as it had been directed, it gradually 
turned to the left, and my soul overtook 
it at Madame de Hautcastel’s door, 
half a mile from the royal palace. 

I leave the reader to judge what 
might have been the consequence, had 
it gone alone to visit-so charming a 
woman. 

CHAP. VIII. 

If it be useful and agreeable to pos- 
sess a soul so perfectly independent of 
the body, that we may suffer it to travel 
alone whenever we think fit, this faculty 
1s nevertheless attended with inconven- 
jence. It occasioned me to burn my 
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fingers severely, a circumstance to which 
Ihave already alluded. I generally 
allot to my animal part the office of 
preparing breakfast; it cuts the bread 
in slices, toasts it, makes excellent coffee, 
and not unfrequently drinks it without 
the concurrence of the soul; at least 
the latter merely looks on for amuse- 
ment; but this 1s a power of rare and 
difficult attainment. It is easy, when 
we are engaged in any mechanical 
Operation, to think on some other ob- 
ject; but it is extremely difficult to 
watch as it were over our own actions. 
Or, to explain myself according to my 
system, to occupy the soul in observing 
the motions of the body, and in seeing 
It operate, as it were, without participa- 
tion. This is the most astonishing 
metaphysical effort of which man is 
capable. 

I had placed the tongs across the fire, 
in order to toast my bread, and some 
time after, whilst my soul was wander- 
ing, a piece of burning wood fell from 
the grate. My poor body stretched 
forth its hand to reach the tongs, and 
I burnt my fingers. 


CHAP. 1X. 


I hope I have sufficiently developed 
my ideasin the foregoing chapters, to 
afford the reader a subject for reflection, 
and to enable him to make discoveries 
in thia brilliant career, Hecannot but 
be pleased with it, if he should one day 
succeed in making his soul journey 
alone. The pleasure which this faculty 
must afford cannot fail to compensate 
for all the qui-proquos to which it may 
possibly give rise. Can any thing be 
more delightful than thus to extend one’s 
existence, to occupy earth and heaven 
at thesame moment, and to double, as 
it were, one’s being? Is not the eternal 
and insatiable desire of man to augment 
bis power and his faculties, to wish to 
be where he is not, to recal the past, 
and to live in the future? He is anx- 
ious to command armies, to preside 
over academies, and to be adorned by 
the fair; and, when all these objects 
are gained, he regrets the tranquillity of 
rural life, and looks down with envy on 
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are unceasingly wretched upon the real 
misiortunes of human life. He can 
never attain happiness. A quarter of 
an hour’s journey with me will point 
Out the road to it. 

Alas! why not leave to the other all 
these miserable cares, all this tormenting 
ambition! Come, unhappy beings ! 
make one effort to gain your liberty,and 
from the heaven to which I shall con- 
duct you, from amidst the celestial 
shades of the Empyrean, you may look 
down on this nether world, and observe 
how the hody pursues its career of 
fortune and honour. See with what 
gravity it journeys onward among its 
fellow-men ; the busy throng respect- 
fully retire as it passes, and believe me, 
nobody will ever suspect that it is alone. 
Whether it be provided with a soul, 
and whether it be capable of thinking, 
are questions which the multitude will 
never take into consideration. Thous- 
ands of sentimental women will love it 
to madness, without ever discovering 
the deficiency ; it may, without the 
aid of a soul, rise to the highest pinnacle 
of fortune and favour, Nay, I should 
not be astonished if on our descent 
from the upper regions, the soul should 
find its abode in the body of some dis- 
tinguished nobleman, 


CHAP. X. 


Let not the reader suppose that, in- 
stead of keeping my promise, by describ- 
ing the journey round my chamber, I 
am making useless digressions to rid 
myself of the task ; this would be a se- 
rious mistake, for I am, inthe mean- 
while, proceeding on my travels. In 
the preceding chapters, whilst my soul, 
recoiling on itself, wandered through 
all the tortuous mazes of metaphysics, 
I was seated in my arm-chair, the two 
fore feet of which I had raised about 
two inches from the ground; and, by 
balancing myself first to the right and 
then to the left, I gained ground by de- 
grees, until I unconsciously arrived 
close tothe wall_—This is my usual 
mode of travelling when I am not 
pressed for time. On reaching the wall 
my hand mechanically seized the por- 
trait of Madame de Hautcastel, and 
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the other found amusement in brushing 
off the dust with which the picture was 
covered.—From this occupation it ex- 
perienced a tranquil kind of pleasure— 
a pleasure which was also communicat- 
edto my soul, though {ost in the vast 
expanse of Heaven, for it is well to ob- 
serve, that when the mind thus wanders 
in space, it is always connected with the 
aenses by some secret link; so that 
without suspending its occupations, it 
may participate in the tranquil enjoy- 
ments of the other. But should the 
pleasure be augmented to a certain de- 
gree, or should some unexpected object 
strike upon the senses, the soul im- 
mediately resumes its / place with the 
swiftness of lightning. 

This is precisely what happened to 
me whilst I was engaged in cleaaing 
the portrait. 

In proportion as the cloth brushed 
off the dust, and discovered the ringlets 
of fair hair, and the wreath of roses that 
confined them, my soul, though soaring 
amidst the clonds, felt a slight thrilling 
pleasure, and sympathetically shared the 
delight of my heart. The pleasure be- 
came less confused, and more lively, 
when the cloth, with a single stroke; 
swept away the dust from Madame de 
Hautcastel's radiant forehead: my soul 
was on the point of darting from heaven 
to enjoy the sight. Had it been wan- 
dering 10 Elysium, or listening to a 
concert of cherubims, it would not have 
tarried half « second, when its compan- 
ion seized a damp spunge, and passing 
it gently over the eyes—the nose—the 
cheeks—the pretty mouth.— Heavens ! 
how my heart beats:—over the chin, 
the throat, the hosom—all was the work 
of an instant :—the whole figure seemed 
to rise out of nothing —-My soul drop- 
ped from Heaven like a falling star ; 
it found the other in a transporting ec- 
stacy, which it augmented by participa- 
tion. This singular and unexpected 
situation made me entirely lose sight 
both of time and distance—-For a mo- 
ment I existed in the past, and had 
grown young contrary to the order of 
Nature.— Yes, I once again beheld the 
adored Madame de Hautcastel,—it was 
herself—I saw her smile,—she was 
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about to speak, to confess she loved 
me.— How beautiful she appeared !— 
Come, I exclaimed, let me press thee 
to my heart, soul of my existence, my 
second life!—Share with me this de- 
light, this rapture.—T’he moment was 
short, but it was transporting; cold 
Reason speedily resumed her empire, 
and,in the twinkling of an eye, I grew a 
whole year older ;—my heart was cold, 
frozen, and I sunk to the level of the 
indifferent multitude who encumbered 
the earth. 


CHAP XI, 


How difficult it is to calculate on 
events !—-My eagerness to make the 
reader acquainted with my system of 
the soul and body, made me relinquish 
the description of my bed sooner than I 
intended ; when that is finished, J will 
resume my journey from the point 
where I stopped in the preceding chap- 
ter.—I must beg the reader to recollect, 
that we left one half of myself holding 
Madame de Hautcastel’s portrait, close 
to the wall, about three paces from my 
bureau.—JIn alluding to my bed, I 
forgot to advise every man to have pink 
and white bed-curtains, if he can possi- 
bly procure them ; it 13 certain, that 
colours bave such an influence over us 
as to raise or depress the spirits, accord- 
ing as their tints are gay or sombre.— 
Pink and white are two colours sacred 
to pleasure and happiness.— Nature, in 
bestowing them on the rose, has granted 
her the crown of the empire of Flora ; 
—and Heaven, to announce a fine day, 
tinges the clouds with these delightful 
hues, 

One day we were ascending a hill 
by rather a deep path; the beautiful 
Rosalie was tripping before us :—her 
natural agility seemed to lend her 
wiogs, and we found it impossible to 
keep pace with her.—She suddenly 
stopped to recover breath, and turning 
round, smiled at the lingering pace with 
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which we were advaacing.—Never, 
perhaps, did the two colours which I 
have just been eulogizing, appear with 
so triumphant an effect. Her flushed 
cheeks, her corat lips, her brilliant white 
teeth, and her alabaster neck, on a back 
ground of verdure, produced the most 
beautiful picture that can be conceived. 
We involuntarily stopped to gaze on 
her ;—I say notbing of ber blue eyes, 
and her dimpled smiles ; that would be 
wandering from my subject, and besides, 
I wish to think on them as seldom as 
possible. Itis enough that I have given 
an excellent example of the superiority 
of pink and white over all other colours, 
and their iofluence on the happiness of 
man, 

I shall proceed no further to-day.— 
Every other subject must appear insipid 
—every other idea must vanish before 
this.—I don’t even know when I shall 
be able to sit down to write again. 
Should I continue my narrative, and 
should the reader wish to see an end of 
it, he must address himself to the angel 
who presides over thought, and entreat 
that he will not again introduce the 
image of the hillock, among the multi- 
tude of uncennected ideas with which 
he every moment fills my mind. 

If this precaution be not taken, there 
is an end of journey. 


CHAP. XII. 


- . The hillock 


CHAP. XIII. 


My efforts are all in vain: I find I 
must give up the contest, and halt, in 
spite of myself ; it 1s a military sta- 
tion. 

Concluded in our next. 
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CHARACTER OF BOWLES’S POETRY. 


ao=iiiia——— 


From Blackwood's (Ed.) Magazine, Oct. 1819.° 


NEVER were any two poets more 
unlike each other than Bowles and 
Coleridge ; and we believe that the as- 
sociating priaciple of contrast has now 
recalled to our remembrance the author 
of so many beautiful strains of mere hu- 
man affection and sensibility, after we 
have been indulging ourselves in the 
wild and wonderful fictions of that ma- 
gician. Coleridge appears before us in 
his native might,only when walking 
thro’ the mistiness of preternatural fear ; 
and even over his pictures of ordinary 
life, and its ordinary emotions, there is 
ever and anon the “ glimmer and the 
gloom” of an imagination that loves to 
steal away from the earth we inhabit, 
aod to bring back upon it a lovelier, and 
richer, and more mysterious light, from 
the haunts of another world. Bowles, 
on the contrary, looks on human life 
with delighted tenderness and love, and 
unreservedly opens all the pure and 
warm affections of the most amiable of 
hearts, to all those impulses, and im- 
pressions, and joys, and sorrows, which 
make up the sum of our mortal happi- 
ness or misery. He is, beyond doubt, 
one of the most pathetic of our English 
poets. The past is to him the source of 
the tenderest inspirations; and while 
Coleridge summons from a world of 
shadows the imaginary beings of his 
own wild creation, to seize upon, to 
fascinate, and to enchain our soulsin a 
pleasing dread,—Bowles recalls from 
death and oblivion the human friends 
whom his heart loved in the days of 
old—the human affections that once 
flowed purely, peacefully, and beauti- 
fully between them—and trusts, for his 
dominion over the spirits of bis readers, 
to thoughts which all human beings 
may recognise, for they are thoughts 
which all human beings must, in a 
greater or less degree, have experienced. 
Coleridge is rich in fancy and imagina- 
tion—Bowles in sensibility and tender- 
est passion. The genius of the one 
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would delight to fling the radiance or 
the mists of fiction over the most com- 
mon tale of life—that of the other 
would clothe even a tale of fiction with 
the saddest and most mournful colours 

ot reality. Fear and wonder are the 

attendant spirits of Coleridge—pity and 
sadness love to walk by the side of 
Bowles. We have heard—indeed 
they themselves bave told us—that 
these poets greatly admire the genius of 
each other; nor is it surprising that it 
should be so; for bow delightful must 
it be for Bowles, to leave, at times, the 
“‘quiet homestead,” where his heart 
indulges its melancholy dreams of ha- 
mao life, and to accompany the “ winged 
bard” on his wild flights intoa far-off 
land !—and how can it be less delight- 
ful to Coleridge to return from the 
dreary shadowiness of his own haunted 
regions, back into the bosom of peace, 
tenderness, and quiet joy ! 

We intend, on an early occasion, to 
take a survey of all Mr. Bowles’ poeti- 
cal works ; for some of them are, we 
suspect, not very generally known, and 
even those which are established in the 
classical poetry of this age, are not so 
universally familiar as they ought to be 
to our couotrymen in Scotland. Mr. 
Bowles was a popular poet before any 
one of the great poets of the day arose, 
except Crabbe and Rogers ; and though 
the engrossing popularity of some late 
splendid productions bas thrown his 
somewhat into the shade, yet, though 
little talked of, we are greatly mistaken 
ifthey are not very much read—if they 
have not a home and an abiding in the 
heart of England. The extreme grace 
and elegance of bis diction, the sweet- 
ness and occasioaal richoess of his ver- 
sification, and bis fresh and teeming 
imagery, would of themselves be suffi- 
cient to give him a respectable and 
permanent station among our poets ; 
but when to these qualities are added 
a@ pure, natural, and unaffected pathos, 
a subduiog tenderness, and a strain of 
genuine passion, we need not scruple 
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to say that Wir. Bowles possesses more 
of the poetical character than some who 
enjoy a more splendid reputation, and 
that while they sink with sinking fashion 
and caprice, he will rise witb. rising 
nature and truth. 

At present we shall content ourselves 
witb quoting a few passages from Mr. 
Bowles’ last poem, the Missionary— 
not that we think it, with all its mani- 
fold beauties, by any means his best, 
but because we suspect that it is the 
least known of all his productions. 

We give the author’s words in his 
preface, in order to explain the ground- 
work of the subject. ‘ The circum- 
stance on which this poem is founded, 
that a Spanish commander, with his 
army, in South America, was destroy - 


ed by the Indians, in consequence of 


the treachery of his page, who was a 
native, and that only a priest was saved, 
is taken from history.” 

The poem opens with the following 
fine description of the scenery of South 
America. 


Beneath aerial cliffs, and glittering snows, 
The rush-roof of an aged Warrior rose, 
Chief of the mountain tribes ; high, overhead, 
The Andes, wild and desolate, were spread, 
Where cold Sierras shot their icy spires, 
And Chillan trail‘d its amoke and émould'ring fires, 
A gien beneath—a lonely spot of rest— 
Hung, scarce discover'd, like an eagle's nest. 
Summer was io its prime :—the parrot-flocks 
Darken'd the passing sunshine on the rocks ; 
The chrysome] and purple butterfly, 
Amid the clear blue light, are wand’ring by; 
The humming-bird, along the myrtle bew’rs, 
With twinkling wing, is spinning o'er the flow'rs, 
The woodpecker is heard with busy bill, 
The mock-bird sings—and all beside is still. 
And look ! the cataract that bursts so high, 
As not to mar the deep tranquillity, 
The tumult of its dashing fall suspends, 
And, stealing drop by drop, in mist descends ; 
Through whose illumin’d spray and sprinkling dews, 
Shine to the adverse sun the broken rainbow hues. 
Check'ring, with partial shade, the beams of noon, 
And arching the gray rock with wild festoon, 
Here, its gay net-work,and fantastic twine, 
The purple cogul threads from pine to pine, 
And oft, as the fresh airs of morning breathe, 
Dips its long tendrils in the stream beneath. 
There, through the trunks, with moss and lichens 
white, 
The sunshine darts its interrupted light, 
And, ’mid the cedar’s darksome boughs, illumes, 
With instant touch, the Lori’s scarlet plumes, 
So smiles the scene ;-—~bat can its smiles impart 
Aught te,console yon mourniug Warrior’s heart? 
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Re heeds uot now, when beautifully bright 

The humming-bird is circling in his sight ; 

Nor e’en, above his head, when air is still, 

Hears the green woodpecker’s resounding bill ; 

But gazing on the rocks and mountains wild, 

Rock after rock, in glittering masses pil’d 

To the voleano’s cone, that shoots so high 

Gray smoke whose column stains the cloudless sky, 

He cries, ‘Oh ! if thy spirit yet be fled 

To the palc kingdoms of the shadowy dead— 

In yonder tract of purest light above, 

Dear long-lost object of a father’s love, 

Dost thou abide? or like a shadow come, 

Circling the scenes of thy remember'd home, 

And passing with the breeze ? or, in the beam 

Of evening, light the desert mountain stream ? 

Or at deep midnight are thine accents heard, 

In the sad notes of that melodious bird, 

Which, as we listen with mysterious dread, 

Brings Gdings from our friends and fathers dead ? 
* Perhaps, beyond those summits far away 

Thine eyes yet view the living light of day ; 

Sad, in the stranger's land, thou may’st sustain 

A weary life of servitude and pain, 

With wasted cye gaze on the orient beam, 

And think ofthese white rocks and torrent-stream, 

Never te hear the summer cocoa wave, 

Or weep upon thy father's distant grave.’ 


Wecan conceive nothing more na- 
tural, nor more affectingly beautiful 
than the following description of the 


children of Atacapac, the mountain- 


chief. 


In other days, when, in his manly pride, 
Two children for a father’s fondness vied— 
Oft they essay’d, in mimic strife to wield 
His lance, or laughing peep’d behind his shield. 
Oft in the sun,or the magnolia’s shade, 
Lightsome of heart as gay of look, they play’d, 
Brother and sister: She, along the dew, 
Blithe as the squirrel of the forest flew ; 
Blue rushes wreath’d her head; her dark brown hair 
Fell, gently lifted, on her bosom bare ; 
Her necklace shone, of sparkling insects made, 
That flit, like specks of fire, from sun to shade ; 
Light was her form; a clasp of silver brac’d 
The azure-dyed ichel la round her waist ; 
Her ankles rung with shells, as, unconfin’d, 
She danc’d, and sung wild carols tothe wind, 
With snow-white teeth, and laughter inher eyc— | 
So beautiful in youth, she bounded by. 

Yet kindness sat upon her aspect bland,— 
The tame Alpaca stood and lick’d her hand ; 
She brought him gather’d moss, and low’d to deck 
With flow’ry twine his tall and stately neck, 
Whilst he with silent gratitude replies, 
And bends to her caress his large blue eycs. 

These children dane’d together in the shade. 
Or stretch’d their hands to sec the rainbow fade ; 
Or satand mock’d, with imitative glee, 

The paroquet, that langh'd from tree to tree ; 

Or through the forest's wildest solitude, 

From glen to glen, the marmozet pursued ; 

And thought the light of parting day tuo short, 

That call’d them hing’ring from their daily sport. 
In that fair season of awak ‘ning life, 
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When dawning youth and childhood are at strift ; 
When on the verge of thought gay boyhood stands 
Tiptoe with glist’ning eye and outspread hands; 
With airy look, and form and fuotstep light, 
And glossy locks, and features berry-bright, 
And eye like the young eagict's, to the ray 

Of noon unblenching, as he sails away ; 

A brede of sea-sheils on his bosom strung, 

A smail stone hatchet o’er his shoulders slang. 
With slender lance, and feathers, blue and red, 
That, like the heron’s crest, wav'd on his head 
Buoyant with hope, and airiness, and joy, 
Lautare was the loveliest Indian boy : 

Taught by his sire, ev’n now he drew the bow, 
Or track’d the jagguar on the merning snow; 
Startied the Condor on the craggy height; 

Then silent sat, and marked its upward flight, 
Lessening in ether to a speck of white. 

But when th’ impassion'd Chieftain spoke of war, 
Smote his broad breast, or pointed to a scar— 
Spoke of the strangers of the distant main, 

And the proad banners of insulting Spain— 

Of the barb’d horse and iron borseman spoke, 

And his red Gods, that wrapt in rolling smoke,— 

Roar'd from the gune—the Boy, with still-drawn 
breath, 

Hang on the wond’rous tale, as mute as death ; 

Then rais'd his animated eyes, and eried, 

*O let me perishby my father's side ! 


The Warrior blesses his young son, 
and the family retire to repose, when 
their slumbers are suddenly broken by 
the attack of a fierce band of Spaniards, 
who, notwithstanding the desperate re. 
sistance of the distracted father, bear off, 
as their prize, his young son Lautaro. 


Seven snews had fallen, and seven green summers 


6 
Since here he heard that son’s loved accents last. 
Still bis beloved daughter soothed his cares, 
While tame began to strew with white his hairs. 
Oft as his painted feathers he unbound, 
Or gazed upon his hatchet on the ground, 
Musing with deep despair, nor strove to speak, 
Light she approached, and climbed to reach his 

cheek, 
Held with both hands his forehead, then her head 
Drew smiling back, and kissed the tear he shed, 
But late, w grief and hopeless lovea prey, 

She jeft his side, and wandered far away. 
Now in this still and sheltered gien that smiled 
Beneath the crags of precipices wild, 
Wrapt in » stern yet sorrowful repose, 
The Warrior half forgot his country’s woes,— 
Forgot how many, impotent to save, 
Shed their best blood upon a father's grave ; 
How many, torn from wife and children, pine 
In the dark caverns of the hopeless mine, 
Never to see again the blessed morn— 
Slaves in the lovely land where they were born; 
How many, at sad sun-eet, with a tear, 
The distant roar of sullen cannon hear, 
Whilst evening ecems, as dies the sound, to throw 
A deadlicr stillness on a nation’s woe ! 
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The Chief is interrupted in his me- 
lancholy musing by the call of his 
countrymen to arms, and their apply- 
ing to him as their leader. His address 
to the sun is, we thiok, very poetical, 
and the concluding lines are character- 
ized by Mr. Bowles’ usual pathos. 


The Mountain-ehief essa yed hiselub to wicld, 
And shook the dust indiguant from the shield, 
Then spoke :— 

*O rhou! that with thy ling’ring light 
Dost warm the worid, tii) all is hushed in Dight; 
I look upon thy parting beams. O Sun! 

And say, ‘Even thas my course is almost run.’ 

* When thou dost hide thy head, as in the grave, 

And sink to giorious rest beneath the wave, 

Dost thou, majestic in repose, retire 

Below the deep. to unknown worlds of fire? 

Yet, tho’ thou sinkest, awful, in the main, 

The shadowy moon comes forth, and ail the rain 
Of stars, that shine with soft and silent hight, 
Making so beautiful the brow of night 

Thus, when [ sleep within the narrow bed, ~ 
The light of after-fa:ne around shal: spread ; 

The sons of distant Ocean, when they sce 

The grass-green heap beneath the mountain tree, 
And hear the leafy boughs at evening wave, 
Shall pause and say, * There sleep in dust the brave'’ 

* All earthly hopes my ionely heart have fled ! 
Stern Guecubu. angel of the dead, 

Who laughest when the brave in pangs expire, 
Whore dweiling is beneath the ecntra! fire 

Of yonder burning mountain; who has paseed 
O’er my poor dwelling, and with one feil blast 
Scattered my summer-icaves that clustered round, 
And swept my fairest biosoms to the ground ; 
Angel of dire despair, O come not nigh, 

Nor wave thy red wings o’er me where I lie: 

But thou, O mildand gentie spirit, stand, 

Angel of hope and peace, at my night hend. 
(When blood drops stagnate on my brow) and guide 
My pathiss voyage o'er the unknown ude, 
Toscenes of endless joy—to that fair isle, 

Where bowers of bliss, and soft savannahs smile ; 
Where my forefathers oft the fight renew, 

And Spain's biack visionary steeds pursue : 
Where, ceased the struggles of all human pain, 
Iny behold thee—thee—my son, again. 


The next image presented is the re- 
pose of the Spanish general's army, 
and the reflections that employed him 
even in sleep, contrasted with the sad, 
feelings of bis page, Lautaro. 


On the bread ocean, where the moonlight slept, 
Thoughtful he turned his wak ing eyes, and wept, 
And whiist the thronging forms of mem'ry start, 
Thus holds communion with his lonely heart : 

§ Land of my Fathers, still I tread your shore, 

And mourn the shade of hours that are no more: 
Whilst night-airs, like remembered voices, sweep, 
And murmur from the undulating deep. 

Wasit thy voice, my Father ?—thou art dead— 
The green rush waves on thy forsaken bed. 
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Was it thy voiee, my Sister ?—gentie maid, 
Thou too perhaps in the dark cave art laid: 
Perhaps even now, thy spiritsees me stand 

A homeless stranger in my native land : 
Perhaps, e’en now, along the moonlight sea 

It bends from the blue cloud, remembering me. 
Land of my Fathere, yet—O yet forgive 

That with thy deadly enemies I live. 

The tenderest ties (it boots not to relate) 

Have bound me to their service and their fate : 
Yet whether on Peru’s war-wasted plain, 

Or visiting these sacred shores again... 
Whate’er the struggles of this heart may be... 
Land of my Fathers, it shall beat for thee !’ 


The supposed appearance of the 


Genius of the Andes, which opens the 


second canto, is extremely well-con- 
ceived, and the imagery which dis- 
misses the Spirit possesses great beauty. 
The military preparations of Valdivia 
are described in the same style of gran- 
deur—in particular the war-horse and 
dress of the general and his page 
Lautaro. 


The sun ascended to meridian height, 
And all the northern bastions shone in light : 
With hoarse acclaim the gong and trumpet rung— 
The Moorish slaves aloft the symbals swung— 
When the proud vietor, in triumphant state, 
Rode forth, in arms, through the port-cullis gate. 
With neck high-arching as he smote the ground— 
And restiess pawing to the trumpet's sound— 
With mmantling caane, o’er his broad shoulders 
aprea 
And nostrils blowing, and dilated red— 
The coal-black steed, in rich caparison 
Far-trailing to the ground, went proudly on: 
Proudly he tramp‘d, as conscious of his charge 
And turned around his eye-bal!s, bright and large, 
And shook the frothy boss, as in disdain : 
And toss’d the flakes, indignant, of his mane : 
And, with high-swelling veins, exulting pressed 
Proudly against the barb his heaving breast. 
The fate of empires giowing. in bis thought— 
Thus armed, the tented field Valdivia sought. 
On the left side his poised shield he bore, 
With quaint devices richly bigzoned o'er ; 
Above the plumes, upon his heimet’s cane, 
Castile’s imperial crest iilustrious shone : 
Blue in the wind th’ escutcheoned mantle flowed 
O’er the chained mail, which tinkied as he rode. 
The barred vizor raised, you might discern 
His clime-changed countenance, tho’ pale, yet stern, 
And resolute as death—whilst in his eye 
Sat proud Assurance, Fame,and Victory, 
Lautate, now in manhood’ rising pride, 
Rode, with a lance, attendant at bis side 
In Spanish mantle gracefully arrayed : 
Upon his brow a tuft of feathers played : 
Hie glossy locks, with dark and mantling grace, 
Shaded the noon-day sun-beams on his face. 
Though passed in tears the day-spring of his youth, 
Valdivia \oved his gratitude and truth : 
He in Valdivia owned a nobier friend ; 
Kind to protect and mighty to defend. 
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So, on he rode: apon his youthful mien 
A mild but sad intelligence was seen : 


- Courage was on his open brow, yet Care 


Seemed like a wand'ring shade to linger there: 
And though his eye shone, as the cagte's, bright, 
It beamed with humid, melancholy light. 


In the exultation of the hour, Val- 
divia addresses the attendant youth, 
asking if he thought it possible that 
the Indians could withstand such an 
army as was now before them. The 
following is the answer of Lautaro : 


* Forgive '—the Youth replied, and checked a 
tear— 

* The land where my forefathers sleep, is dear ;— 
My native land ;—this spot of blested earth, 
The scene where I, and all I love, had birth |— 
What gratitude fidelity can give, 
Is yours, my Lord !—you shielded—bade me live, 
When, in the circuit of the world s0 wide, 
Thad but one, one only friend beside. 
I bowed—resigned to Fate; I kissed the hand, 
Red with the best bloodof my Father's land ! 
But mighty as rhou art, Valdivia, know, 
Though Cortez‘ desolating march laid low 
The shrines of rich, voluptuous Mexico— 
With carcasses though proud Pizarro stréw 
The Sun's Imperial temple at Peru— 
Yet the rude dwellers of this land are brave, 
And the last spot they lose will be their grave !° 


Then first, when Valdivia turns 
away in anger, and Lautaro retires 
fram the scene, we are introduced to 
the Missionary. The scenery, in the 
midst of which stands his oratory, 
again gives occasion for the exercise of 
that power of description, whieh Mr. 
Bowles possesses in a degree equal to 
the best poets of his country. We 
give a part which impressed us with the 
most lively pleasure, 


Just heard to trickle through a eovert near, 
And svoth ing, with perpetual lapse, the ear, 
A fount, like rain-drops, filter'd thro’ the stones- 
And, bright as amber, on the shallows shone, 
Intent his fairy pastime to pursue, 
And, gem-like, hovering o'er the violets blue, 
The humang-bird, here, its unceasing song 
Heedlessly murmur’d all the summer long, 
And when the winter came, retir'd to rest, 
And from the myrties hung its trembling nest. 
No sounds of a contlicting world were near; 
The noise ofocean famtly met the ear, 
That seem’d, as sunk to rest the noonetide blast, 
But dying soun ds of passions that were past ; 
Or closing anthems, when .far off, -xpire 
‘Ihe lessening echoes of the distant choir. 


The meek and holy character of 
Anselmo is amply expressed ia the 
lines— 
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There was no worldly feeling in his eye,— 
The world to him ‘ was as a thing gone by.’ 


The lessons of piety and resignation 
by which he instructs his young con- 
vert Lautaro, and the relation of the 
tale of his inisfortunes, are given with 
that sweetness and simplicity which 
the character demands, and which io- 
deed pervade the whole poem. 

The adopted daughter of the Mis- 
sionary has become the wife of Lau- 
taro, which is the tiethat binds bim to 
the Spaniards. Another personage is 
now introduced, and one, the bovelty 
of which is extremely pleasing—not that 
we mean to say that an inconstant lover 
1s by any means new, but the mixture 
of gayety and melancholy, of warmth of 
heart aod instability of principle, forms 
the charm which envelopes Zarinel the 
minstrel, He comes to Anselmo to 
relieve his conscience by a confession 
of his cruelty to “an Todian maid,” 
who trusted, and was by him deserted. 
This, it will be readily conjectured, was 
the daughter of Atacapac, and sister of 
Lautaro, who found him in distress, 
pitied and led him to her father’s hut. 


* The father spoke not :—by the pine-wood blaze, 
The daughter stood—and turn’d a cake of maize. 
And then as sudden shone the light, I saw 
Sach features as no artist hand might draw, 

Her form, her face, her symmetry, her air— 

Father! thy age must such recital spare 

She saved my life—and kindness, ifnot Jove 

Might sure in time the eoldest bosom move— 

Mine was not cold—she lov'd to hear me sing, 

And sometimes touch’d with playfal hand the 
etring— 

And when I wak'd some melancholy strain, 

She wept, and emil’'i—and bade me sing sgain~ 

Se many a happy day, in this deep gien, 

Far from the noise of life, and sounds of men, 

Was paes'd ! Nay ! father, the sad sequel hear— 

*T was now the leafy spring-time of the year— 

Ambition called me: True, I knew, to part 

Would break her generous and her trusting heart-- 

True, I had vew'd—bat now estranged and cold 

She saw my look, and shuddered to behold-- 

She would go with me—leave the lonely giade 

Where she grew up, but my stern voice forbade~ 

She hid her fheoand wept— Go then away, 

(Father, methinks, even now I hear her say) 

* Go to thy distant land--forget this tear— 

Forget these recks,~~forget I once was dear,-~ 

Fly to the world, o'er the wide ocean fly, 

And leave me unremembered here to die | 

Yet to my father should I all relate, 

Death, instant death, would hea traiter's fate |'~ 
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monstrances, ambition conquers love— 
he leaves ‘her sorrows and the scene 
bebind,”—and for this he craves abso- 
lution from the father. Though all 
Anselmo’s admonition is equally ex- 
cellent, we think these two lines all- 
expressive : 


* First by deep penitence the wreng atone, 
Then absolution ask from Gedalene * 


The succeeding canto presents many 
sublime and terrific scenes. The dif- 
ferent appearance of the several Indian 
warriors, particularly Caupolican— 
their solemn invocation of their “coun- 
try-gods”—their denunciations of ven- 
geance against the tyrants who invade 
their rights,—ia told in the most forcible 
manner, and bear the attention along 
with eager impetuosity daring the con- 
tinuance of these mysteriousceremonies, 
aod examination of the unfortunate 
Spanish captive, who, as he tremblingly 
pronounces the name of the hostile 
commander, and casts the billet into the 
trench, excites the renewed rage of the. 
assembled avengers. 


Warrier. 
* Cast in the lot.’ 


Again, with looks aghast, 
The captive in the trench a billet cast. 

* Pronounce his name who here pollutes the plain, 
The leader of the mailed hosts of Spain ?” 


‘ Captive, 
* Valdivia '——~ 
At that name a sudden cry 
Burst forth, and every lance was lifted high. 
Warrier. 

* Valdivia !~—-Earth upon the billet heap; 
Se may a tyrant’s heart be buried deep 1° 
The dark woods echoed to the long aeclaim, 
* Accureed be his nation and his name !° 


Their appalling conference is inter- 
rupted. 


It ceas’d ; whem bursting from the thickest wood, 
With lifted axe, two gloomy warriors stoed : 
Wan in the midst, with dark and streaming hair, 
Blown by the winds upon her bosom bare, 
A woman, faint frem terror’s wild alarms, 
And folding a white infant in her arma, 
Appeared. Each warrior stooped his lance to gaze 
On her pale looks, seen ghastlier through the blaze. 
‘Save!’ she exclaimed, with barrowed aspect wild’ 
‘Ob, eave my innocent—my helpless child !? 
Then hinting fell, as from death's instant stroke. 
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To the inquiries of the Chiefs from 
whence they come, the answer is, that 
the ship in which the Spanish woman 
was, being wrecked, and the seamen 
having borce ber and ber child to shore, 
they were attacked and massacred by 
the Indians, leaving these two helpless 
beings now brought there for the sacri- 


fice. They are saved by the interces- 
sion of the Mountain-chief. This is 
the speech of Caupolican : 


* White weman, we were free, 
When firse thy brethren ef the distant sea 
Came to our shores ! White woman, theirs the guilt ! 
Theirs, if the blood of innocence be spilt ; 
Yet blood we seek not, though our arms oppose 
The hate of foreign and remorseless foes : 
Thou camest bere a captive——so abide, 
Till the Great Spirit shall our cause decide.’ 
He spoke : the warriors of the night obey ; 
And, ere the earliest streak of dawning day, 
They led her from the scene of blood away. 


The Spanish woman is next repre- 
sented bound, and pale, and weeping 
over her slumbering child, when a fe-. 
male voice resounds through the 
gloomy solitude, and an Indian maid 
appears, who, impelled by compassion, 
has been induced to visit, and endea- 
vour to relieve the captive; on bearing 
whose story, when she is told that the 
wretched mother was following a belov- 
ed husband, the tender recollections of 
the Indian are awakened, and finely 
shewn in her empassioned exclamation. 


- 


*Oh! did he love thee then? let death betide, 
Yes, from this cavern I will be thy guide. 
Nay, do not shrink ! from Caracalla’s bay, 
Even now,the Spaniards wind their march this way. 
As late in yester eve I paced the shore, 
I heard their signal-guns at distance roar. 
Wilt thoa not follow? He will shield thy child— 
The Christian's God, through passes dark and wild 
He will direct thy way ! Come, follow me, 
Oh yet be lov'd, be happy, and be free ! 
But I, an outcast on my native plain, 
The poor Olola ne’er shall smile again !° 
So guiding from the cave, when all was still, 
And pointing to the farthest glimmering hill, 
The Indian Icd, till on Itata’s side 
The Spanish camp and night-fires they descried : 
Then on the stranger's neck that wild maid feil, 
And said... Thy own gods prosper thee !..Farewell!” 


Canto the sixth. From the festivi- 
tiesof “the Castle Hall” Lautaro re- 
tires to “wander by the moonlight 
sea,” his bosom toro with sad remem- 
brance, A scene of great interest there 
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ensues between him and the unhappy 
Olola, whom at first he knows not ; 
but after she had fled, a sudden thought 
flashes on bis mind that he has beheld 
his sister. 

Zarinel, whose minstrelsy, mean- 
while, bad delighted the revellers, now 
languid and weary from the past gayety, 
and with a mind at variance with itself, 
seeks the shore. 


As thus, with shadow stretching o’er thé sand, 
He mused and wandered on the winding strand, 
At distance, towed upon the foaming tide, 

A dark and fldating substance he espied. 

He stood, and where the eddying surges beat, 

An Indiaa corse was rolled beneath his feet : 

The hollow wave retired with sullen seund— 

The face of that aad corse was to the ground ; 

It seemed a female, dy the slender form ; 

He touched the hand—it was no lenger warm ; 

He turned its face—oh ! God, that eye though dim, 
Seemed with its deadly glare as fixed on him. 

Flow sunk his shudd’ring sense, how chang’d his hue, 
When poor Olola im that cerse he knew ! 

Lautaro, rushing from the rocks, advanced ; 

His keen eye, like a startied eagle’s, glanced : 

*Tis she !—he knew her by a mark impressed 
From earliest infancy beneath her breast. 

*Oh, my poor sister | when all hopes were past 
Of meeting, do we meet—thus meet—at last ?” 
Then, full on Zarinel, as one amazed, 

With rising wrath and stern suspicion gazed; 
(For Zarine! still knelt upon the sand, 
And to his forehead pressed the dead maid's hand.) 

* Speak ! whence art theu f 

Pale Zarinel, his head 
Uprnising, answered: 

6 Peace is with the dead ! 
Him dost thou seek who injured thine and thee ? 
Here—strike the fell assassin-—I am he ! 

*Die !’ he exclaimed, and with convulsive start 

Instant had plunged the dagger in his heart, 

When the meek father. with his holy boek, 

And plaeid aspect, met his frenzied look— 

He trembied—struck his brow—and turning round, 

Flung the uplifted dagger to the ground. 

Then murmured—' Father, Heaven has heard thy 
prayer— 

But oh | the sister of my soul._ties there ' 

The Christian's Ged hes triumphed! Father, heap 

Some earth upon ber bones, whilst I go weep !— 


The seventh canto ts taken up with 
the warlike preparations of the Span- 
iards, till the final engagement, all which 
is conducted with great spirit and dig- 
nity of expression. The following is 
the energetic account of the decisive 
moment s 


With breathless expectation, on the height 
Lautare watched the long and dubious fight : 
Pale and resigned the meek man stood.aad pressed 
More close the holy image to his breast. 
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Now searer to the fight Lantare drew, 

When on the grounda Warrior met his view, 
Upon whose features Memory seemed to trace 

A faim resemblance of his Father's face ; 

Over him a berseman, with colleeted might, 
Raised his uplifted sword in act to smite, 

When the Youth springing on, withouta werd, 
Snatched from a sotdicr’s wearied grasp the sword 
And smote the horseman through the erest: a yell 
Of triamph burvt, as to the ground he fell. 
Lautaro shouted: ‘On ! brave brothers on ! 
Seatter them like the enow !—the day is won! 
Lo, I! Leutare—Atacapac’s sen !” 


The Indians rally inspired with fresh 
courage, attack the enemy anew, and 
10 a few moments the fate of the Span- 
iards is decided. The shouts of victory 
asceod—Valdivia is made prisoner. 
Anselmo, too, is carried away captive, 
and Zarinel expiates by death his in- 
juries to Olola. 

The last canto records the fate of the 
devoted Valdivie, which Lautaro is 
‘unable to prevent, ‘The aged and 
mortally wounded Atacapec survives 
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but to know aod embrace his son. The 
Missionary is preserved, and, in the 
Spanish womao and her infant, Lautaro 
finds his wife and child. 

The last duties are paid to the re- 
mains of the Mountain-chief; and such 
is Anselmo’s concluding prayer : 


* Here, too,’ be eried ‘my bones in peace shall rest! 

Few years remain to me..and never more 

Shall I behold, oh Spain ! thy distant shore ! 

Here lay my bones, that the same tree may wave 

O'er the poor Christian's and the Indian's grave. 

O may #—(when the sons of future days 

Shall bear our tale, and on the hillock gaze) 

O may it teach that charity shoald bind, 

Where’er they roam the brothers of mankind | 

The time ehall come, when wildest tribes shall hear 

Thy voice O Christ ‘ and drop the slaughtering epear. 
* Yet we condemn not him who bravely sood 

Te seal his country's freedom with his blood ; 

And if m after times a rathiew band 

Of fell invaders sweep my native land 

May she, by Chili's tern exemple ted, 

Hurl back hue thunder en the assailant’s head ! 

Sustained by freedom, strike the avenging blew 

And learn one virtue frem her ancient fee ! 


THE LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL—SOUTH AMERICAN CUS- 
TOMs, &c. 


Extracted from the Literary Gazette, November 1919. 


SOUTHEY'S HISTORY OF BRAZIL, PART 
ut. Londen 1819 
pes the history of the sava- 

ges who bordered on each other io 
wilds and forests, the author relates some 
extraordinary particulars respecting the 
Calchaquis. 

“On this side also were the fierce 
tribes comprehended under the general 
name of Calchaquis, from the country 
they inhabited,—a long valley between 
mountains, which afforded them safe 
places of retreat, Their language was 
a dialect of the Quichua,and their origin 
has been variously referred to some Pe- 
rovians flying from the despotism of the 
Incas ; to those who escaped from Al- 

on his miserable expedition inte 
Chili; and to the adherents of the last 
princes of the Inca blood. Early wri- 
ters, fond of theory, after looking every 
where for the lost tribes of Israel, sup- 
pose these people to be of Jewish ori- 
gin, because names were found among 
them resembling David and Solomon ; 
because it was thejr custom, thata sur- 


vivor should raise up seed to his de- 
ceased brother; and because their gar- 
ments, which were long enough to reach 
the ground, were gathered up witha 
girdle. ‘This garment was made of vi- 
cuna wool, and was girt about them with 
great dexterity, when they wished to 
have their limbs at full tiberty, for 
labour or for battle. They wore their 
hair long, and divided into tresses ; 
their arms were covered to the elhow 
witb silver or copper plates, worn on the 
one asa guard against the bow-string, 
and on the other for uniformity, or or- 
nament. Wives were dressed in only 
one colour, maidens in many; and no 
sexual intercourse was tolerated till the 
youtb bad undergone certain religious 
ceremonies, Other vestiges of a civili- 
zation from which they had degraded, 
were found among them. They had 
little idols wrought in copper, which 
they carried about them as their most 
precious things: and amid the internal 
disputes in which their strength was 
consumed, they frequently listened to the 
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mediation of the women,—for barba- 
rous asthey were, says Techo, they easi- 
ly granted any thing at the request of 
those who bore and suckled them. The 
Sun was the chief object of their wor- 
ship; they also worshipped Tbunder 
and Lightning, and erected to their hon- 
our huts as temples, upon which wands 
were placed adorned with feathers and 
eprinkled with vicuna blood. The 
earthly objects to which a religious rev- 
erence was shown were certain trees, 
which were trimmed with feathers ; and 
the stones which were heaped over the 
graves of their ancestors. Old feuds 
were often revived in their cups, and in 
the frays which ensued it was a whimsi- 
cal peiot of honour never to shrink from 
a blow, nor to ward it off. The bow 
was the weapon which they then used 
for striking,—-a clumsy substitute for a 
club, and therefore perhaps prescribed 
for such occasions as jess dangerous. 
At their banquets, the Priest consecra- 
ted to the Sun the skull of a bind, stuck 
with arrows, and prayed fora good har- 
vest: tbe person to whom he delivered 
it wasto be master of the next revels. 
All the friends and kinsmen of a sick 
man repaired to his hut, and continued 
there drinking as long as his disease last- 
ed. They planted arrows in the ground 
round the place where he lay, that Death 
might be deterred from approaching : 
they buried with him bis dogs, his hor- 
ses, and his weapons, and abundance of 
garments which were presented as fu- 
neral offerings; and they burnt the 
house in which he died, as being a place 
to which Death knew the way, and 
might be likely to return. They inter- 
red him with his eyes open, that he 
might see his way tothe other world. 
The mourning was continued a whole 
year, during which the mourners paiat- 
ed themselves black, It was their no- 
tion, that death was not in the course of 
nature, but was always the effect of 
some malignant interference :—they 
were not the oaly people by whom this 
extraordinary action was entertained ; 
and it necessarily produced heart-burn- 
Ings, enmity, aad hatred. Souls, they 
thought, were converted into stars, 
which were bright in proportion to the 
rank of the deceased, and to the brave 


actions which they had performed. 
These people bebaved with the utmost 
intrepidity against the Spaniards,whom 
they detested with their whole hearts : 
the women, who in other wars were so 
often the ministers of peace, would, if 
they saw their husbands give way betore 
these execrated enemies, drive them 
back to the battle with fire-brands ; and 
rather than be made prisoners, they 
would rusb upon the swords of their op- 
pressors, or throw themselves from the 
precipices, 

“Their bows were of the same wood, 
straight as a staff when unstrung, and 
tall as the archer himself; the strings 
were made of fox-gut, or of the fibres 
ofa certain palm ;- the arrows were 
headed with wood, or bone, or iron; 
the iron were the least dangerous, the 
bone the most so, because they always 
broke in the wound: before they went 
to battle they selected the best * arrows 
for especial service. Sometimes the 
head of a warrior was ornamented with 
the wing ofa large bird; all, indeed, 
except those of the most acknowledged 
courage, strove to make themselves ter- 
rible in appearance ;—for this purpose 
one warrior wore upon his head the 
skin of a stag with the horns, and anoth- 
er put the beak of a toucan over bis 
nose. They used all kinds of noisy in- 
struments io war; the most sonorous 
was a trumpet made of ao armadillo’s 
tail fastened to the end of a reed. In 
battle they were incessantly in motion ; 

“for it was absurd, they said, to stand 
atill, like the Spaniards, and be shot at. 
The best security against them therefore 
was to present a musquet, but never to 
discharge it; as long as they supposed 
it to be loaded, the bearer was perfectly 
safe from any attack at close quarters, 
for they were not so ambitious of victo- 
ryas they were solicitous to escape 
death.” | 

The author relates, that the women 
among the Mbayas and Guaycurus 
would never rear more than one 
child. They used violent means, ever 


* Dobrishoffer observes that a similar prac- 
tice ts alluded to by the prophet Isaimh. xtix. 2. 
posuit me sicet sagittamelectam: in phare- 
tri sua abscondit me; this appearsa more 
probable interpretation tham that of our version, 
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after the first, to procure abortion ; 
and the account adds :— 

‘It necessarily happens, that some 
lose their lives in consequence of the 
crime ; aod others, who escape death, 
contract diseases which render life burth- 
ensome. Stillit is the fashion; and 
they adhere to it obstinately. The 
Spaniards have offered to purchase the 
ehildren whom they do not choose to 
rear, if they will only suffer them to be 
born ; and they have often endeavour- 
ed to induce a pregnant woman, by large 
gifts, to spare her unborn child: but it 
is averred that they bave never succeed- 
ed in any one instance. This practice, 
in its consequence, has entirely destroy- 
ed that part of the Guaycurus, who 
were for so many years the most for- 
midable enemies of the Spaniards of 
Asumpcion. When Azara left Para- 
guay in the year 1801, there remained 
only one individual of this stock,—a 
person remarkable in other respects as 
well as for being the last survivor of bis 
nation: he was six feet seven inches in 
stature, beautifully proportioned in all 
his limbs,and altogether, it is said, one 
of the finest specimens ofthe human 
animal that had ever been seen. Being 
thus left alone, he had joined the Tobas, 
and adopted their dress and fashion of 
painting. But tbat branch of the Guay- 
curus with whom the Portuguese of 
Cuyaba were engaged in war, still 
exists, 


“It is also said, that among the | 


Guaycurus, baptism, by reason of their 
many vices, was seldom performed till 
they were in the last extremity. Per- 
haps the haughtiness of the tribe was a 
stronger obstacle than any superstitious 
persuasion. They believed that the 
soul of a Guaycuru, armed with bis bow 
and arrows, made the Land of the De- 
parted tremble, and that the souls of all 
ether people fled at his approach. The 
Abipones, who despised all other tribes 
respected these, and acknowledged 
their own inferiority ; but they attribu- 
ted it tothe greater skill of the Guaycu- 
ruconjurors. Their tradition of their 
ewn origin is, that in the begianing God 
created all other nations as numerous as 
they are at present, and divided the earth 
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among them. Afterwards he created 
two Mbayas, male and female ; and he 
commissioned the Caracara ( Falco Bra- 
siliensis) to them, he wasvery s 

that there was no part of the world left 
for their portion, and therefore he had 
only made two of them ; but they were 
to wander about the inheritance of oth- 
ers, make eternal war upon all otber 
people, kill the adult males, and increase 
their own numbers by adopting the wo- 
men end children. Never, says Azara, 
were divine precepts more faithfully ob- 
served! The Guanas were the ooly 
tribe whom they exempted from their 
universal hostility, aod the Guanas pur- 
chased this exemption by performing 
personal services to them as their mas- 
ters and protectors. The poorest 
Mbaya had three or four slaves taken in 
war, who did for him every kind of work 
except hunting and fishing, for these 
were lordly pastimes. But this slavery 
was so easy, and the Mbayas, ferocious 
as they were in war, were so kind to 
those whom they had thus adopted, that 
none of the captives wished to leave their 
state of servitude; net even Spanish 
women, it is said, who were adults at 
the time of their capture, and had even 
left children in their husband's house.” 

Speaking of another Tribe, it 1s 
said :— 

“The most singular custom of the 
Lenguas, related to sickness aad death. 
When any one appeared to be near his 
end, they dragged him by the legs out 
of his hut, lest he should die there, and 
haled him some fifty paces off; made a 
hole there for the sake of decent clean- 
liness, laid him on bis back, kindled a 
fire on one side, placed a pot of water 
on the other, and left him to expire. 
Nothing more was given him : frequent- 
ly they came to look at him from a dis- 
tance,—not to administer assistance, not 
to perform any office of human charity, 
not to express any sense of human sym- 
pathy,—but to see whether he had 
breathed bis last. As soon as that was 
ascertained, some hired persons, or more 
usually some old women, wrapt up the 
body with all that had belonged to it, » 
dragged it as far as they were able for 
weariness, then scratched a shallow 
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— and heaped the mould over it in 

haste. The relations mourned for three 
days, but the name of the deceased was 
never again pronounced ; and because 
they believed that Death, when he was 
among them, had learnt the names of all 
whom he left alive, that he might look 
for them another time, every one in the 
tribe took a new name, hoping that when 
Death returned and did not recognize 
these appellations, be would proceed 
farther upon avain search. These 
people, who were once among the most 
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formidable nations of the interior, anda 
sore scourge to the Spaniards, have per- 
ished by their own accursed customs. 
Like the Mbayas, they fell into the 
practice of rearing only one childin a 
family ; aod in the year 1794, fourteen 
males and eight females were all that 
remained of the race. Two of these 
were settled with a Spaniard ;_ the oth- 
ers had joined company witb other sav- 
ages, so that the Lenguas have disap- 
peared from the earth.” 


JOURNAL QF A COMMON SOLDIER 


OF THB 7lsT OR GLASGOW REGIMENT, FROM 1806 To 1815. Edinburgh. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


rus i is an uncommonly interesting 
little book, though, perhaps, not 
sO entirely soas it might have been 
made. The author has dressed up facts 
in the best way his learniog and skill in 
composition enabled bim ; but,not equal 
to De Foe in this difficult task, he has 
not been equally felicitous in the preser- 
vation of verisimilitude and keep- 
ing. Our Soldier is often too senti- 
mental ; too much of the modernFrench 
philosophe ; his companions io arms 
cry as much and as frequently as green 
girls reading the Sorrows of Werter at 
a boarding-school ; and embrace each 
other like heroines in a melodrama. 
We shall not trouble our readers with 
the hero’s biography, further than to 
state, that he is described as the well- 
educated son of parents in humble life 
at Edinburgh, who, after an abortive 
attempt to appear on the stage, enlists 
in the 71st regiment. From the depot 
in the Isle of Wight, he is sent with 
_ the force against Buenos Ayres, The 
following seems a good general account 
of the people :— 
‘‘ The native women were the most 
~uncomely I ever beheld. They have 
broad noses, thick lips, and are of very 
small stature. Their hair, which is 
long, black, and bard to the feel, they 
wear frizzled up in frot, in the most 
hideous manner ; while it hangs down 
their backs, below their waist. When 
they dress, they stick in it feathers and 
flowers, and walk about in the pride of 


ugliness. The men are short of stature, 
stout made, and have large joints. 
They are brave but indolent to excess. 
I have seen them galloping about on 
horseback, almost naked, with silver 
spurs on their bare heels, perhaps an 
old rug upon their shoulders. They 
fear not pain. I have seen them with 
.hurts ghastly to look at, yet they never 
seemed to mind them. As for their 
idleness, I have seen them lie stretched, 
for a whole day, gazing upon the river, 
and their wives bring them their vic- 
tuals ; and, if they were not pleased 
with the quantity, they would beat them 
furiously. This is the only exertion 
they ever make readily—venting their 
fury upon their wives. They prefer 
flesb to any other food, and they eat it 
almost raw, and in quantities which a 
European would think impossible. 

“I had little opportunity of seeing 
the better sort of Spanish settlers, as 
they had all left the place before we 
took it; and, during the siege, those I 
had any opportunity of knowing, were 
of the poorer sort, who used to visit 
Maria de Parides and her father, Don 
Santanos. They are ignorant in the 
extreme, and very superstitious. Maria 
told me, with the utmost concern, that 
the cause of her husband’s death was 
being bewitched by an old Indian, to 
whom he had refused some _partridges, 
as he returned from hunting, a few days 
before the battle. 

“As I became acquainted with the 


language, I observed many singular 
traits of character. When Maria, or 
old Santanos yawned, they crossed 
their mouth with the utmost haste, to 
prevent the Devil going down their 
throats. If Santanos sneezed, Maria 
called, “ Jesus!” his answer was, 
** Muchas gracias,” “ Many thanks.”— 
When they knock at any door, they 
say, “Ave Maria purissima ;” they 
open at once, as they thiok no one, with 
an evil intent, will use this holy phrase. 
When they meet a woman, they say, 
‘* A sus pies senora,” or, ** Beso los pies 
de Usted,” “I lay myselfatyour feet,” 
or “ I kiss your feet.” As they part, 
he says, “ Me tengo a sus pies de Us- 
ted,” or “ Baxo de sus pies,” ‘I am 
at your feet,” or, “ Keep me at your 
feet!” she replies, ‘“ Beso a Usted la 
mano, Cavallero,” “I kiss your hand, 
Sir.” When they leave any one, they 
say, ‘“ Vaya Usted con Dios,” or, 
“Con la Virgen,” ‘“ May God (or, the 
Holy Virgin) attend you.” When 
they are angry, it is a common phrase 
with them, ‘ Vaya Usted con cien 
mil Demonios,” “ Begone with a bun- 
dred thousand devils.” 

‘Maria was concerned that I should 
be a heretic, and wished much I would 
change my religion, and become a 
Catholic, as the only means of my sal- 
vation.” He,however,continued protes- 
tant, tho’ the priest acted most generous- 
ly towards him in the hour of defeat 
and misfortune. There are afew an- 
ecdotes of the assault on the city, which, 
if true, are worthy of preserving, if fa- 
bulous, deserving of perusal :— 

“ During the time we were charging 
through the streets, many of our men 
made sallies into the houses, in search 
of plunder; and many were encum- 
bered with it, at the time of our surren- 
der. One sergeant of the 38th had 
made a longish hole in his wooden can- 
teen, like that over the money drawer in 
the counter of a retail shop; into it he 
slipped all the money he could lay his 
hands upon. As he came out of a 
house he bad been ransacking, he was 
shot through the head. In his fall the 
canteen burst, and a great many doub- 
loons ran, in all directions, on the street, 
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Then commenced a scramble for the 
money, and about eighteen men were 
shot, grasping at the gold they were 
never toenjoy. They even snatched it 
from their dying companions, although 
they themselves were to be in the same 
situation the next moment. 

““ We were all searched, and every 
article that was Spanish taken from us ; 
but we were allowed to keep the rest. 
During the search, one soldier, who 
had a good many doubloons, put them 
into bis camp-kettle, with fesh and wa- 
ter above them ; placed all apon a fire, 
and kept them safe. 

“‘ There were about one hundred of 
us, who had been taken in the church, 
marched out of prison to be shot, un- 
less we produced a gold crucifix of 
great value, that was missing. We 
stood in a large circle of Spaniards and 
Indians, Their levelled pieces and 
savage looks gave us little to bope, un- 
less the crucifix was produced. It was 
found on the ground, on the spot where 
we stood ; but it was not known who 
had taken it. ‘The troops retired, and 
we were allowed to go back to prison, 
without further molestation.” 

We must now transport our readers 
at one sweep to old Spain, and, passing 
over Sir J. Moore’s campaign, to the 
year 1810, when Colonel Cadogan led 
the brave Glasgow bighlanders to glory, 
under the immortal Wellington. The 
gallant Colonel's address to his men, 
on leading them into their first charge, 
though not truly grammatical, is truly 
British, * My Lads, thisis the first af- 
fair Lhave ever been in with you; show 
me what you can do, now or never.” 
There was hard fighting for several 
days, and our author draws a sad pic- 
ture of a soldier’s life :-— 

‘“* For five nights I had never been in 
bed, and during a good part of that time, 
it had rained bard. We were upon 
ploughed land, which was rendered so 
soft, that we sunk over the shoes at eve- 
ry step. The maoner in which I pas- 
sed the night, was thus: I placed my 
canteen upon the ground, put my knap- 
sack above, and sat upon it, supporting 
my head upon my hands ; my musket, 
between my knees, resting upon my 
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shoulder, and my blanket over all,— 
ready to start, in a moment, at the least 
alarm. 
in the morning, I was so stiff, I could 
not stand or move with ease for some 
time ; my legs were benumbed to the 
knees. 1 was completely wet, three 
nights out of the five. A great num- 
ber of the men took the fever and ague, 
after we retired bebind the lines. I 
was nota whit the worse.” 

They fell back. 

“ This retreat brought to my mind 
the Corunna race. We could not ad- 
vance 100 yards, without seeing dead 
soldiers ofthe enemy, stretched upon 
the road, or ata little distance from it, 
who had lain down to die, unable to 
proceed thro’ hunger and fatigue. We 
could not pity them, miserable as they 
were. Their retreat resembled more 
that of famished wolves than men. 
Murder and devastation marked their 
way; every house was a sepulchre, a 
cabin of horrors! Our soldiers used to 
wonder why the Frenchmen were not 
swept by heaven from the earth, when 
they witnessed their cruelties. Io a 
small town called Safrea, I saw twelve 
dead bodies lying in one house upoa 
the floor! Every house contained tra- 
ces of their wanton barbarity. Often 
has a shade of doubt crossed iny mind, 
when reading the accounts of former 
atrocities ; often would I think—they 
are exaggerated—thank God we live 
in more civilized times. How dread- 
fully were my doubts removed. I 
cease to describe, Jest I raise doubts 
similar to my own.” 

“At this time, I got a distaste, I 
could never overcome. A few of us 
went intoa wine-store, where there was 
a large tun, with a ladder to get to the 
top, in which was a hole about two 
feet square. There was not much 
wine in it, so we buckled our canteen 
straps together, untila camp-kettle at- 
tached to them reached the liquor. We 
drew it up once—we all drank : down 
it went again—it got entangled with 
something at the bottom of the tun—a 
candle was lowered ;—to our great dis- 
appointment, the corpse of a French 
soldier lay upon the bottom ! Sickness 
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came upon me; and, fora long time 
afterwards, { shuddered at the sight of 
The Portuguese soldiers 
never would drink red wine, if white 
could be got. When I asked the rea- 
son, their reply was, they kaew how it 
was made.” 

We have mentioned the sentimenta- 
lity which occasionally detects the au- 
thorship, and injures this narrative. 
After the battle of Fuentes de 
Honore, we are treated with the annex- 
ed morceau of sensibility which was ef- 
fused at Toro de Moro :— oh 

‘Here I enjoyed the beauties of the 
country more than at any former peri- 
od. Often, when offduty, have I wan- 
dered into the woods to enjoy the cool 
refreshing shade of the cork trees, and 
breathe the richly perfumed air, loaded 
with the fragrance of innumerable aro- 
matic plants. One evening, as I lay 
in the wood, thinking upon home, 
sweeter than all the surrounding sweets 
almost overcome by my sensations, i 
beard, at a small distance, music. 
listened some time ere I could be sat- 
isfied it wasso. It ceased all at once ; 
then began sweeter than before. I 
arose, and approached nearer, to avoid 
the noise of a small burn that ran rip- 
pling near where I had been reclining. 
I soon knew the air; I crept nearer, 
and could distinguish the words ; I be- 
came rivetted to the spot: That mo- 
ment compensated for all 1 had suffered 
in Spain. I felt that pleasure which 
softens the heart, and overflows at the 
eyes. The words that first struck my . 
ear, were, 


“ Why did I leave my Jeanie, my daddy's cot, an’ a’, 
To wander from my counu’y, sweet Caledonia ?”” 


—Soon as the voice ceased, I’ looked 
through the underwood, and saw four 
or five soldiers seated on the turf, who 
sung, in their turn, Scotland’s sweetest 
songs of remembrance. When they 
retired, I felt as if ] was bereft of all en- 
joyment. J slowiy retired to the camp, 
to reflect, and spend a sleepless night. 
Every opportunity, I returned to the 
scene of my happiness ; and had the 
pleasure, more than once, to enjoy this 
company unseen.” 
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This is distinctly out of the assumed 
character of a soldier ; and the follow- 
ing, at Boho, is little better :— 

“ One afternoon, I bad walked into 
the church-yard; and, alter having 
wandered through it, I lay down io 
the shade of the wall, near a grave that 
appeared to have been lately made. 
While lying thus, I heard a sob: I 
looked towards the place whence it 
came, and perceived a beautiful female 
kneeling beside a grave,devoutly count- 
ing her rosary, her tears falling fast up- 
on the ground. I lay, afraid to move, 
lest the noise might disturb ber. She 
remained for some time, absorbed in 
devotion ; then arose from her knees, 
and, taking a small jar of holy water, 
sprinkled the grave, and retired undis- 
turbed by me. JI mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to no ene; but, day after 
day, I was an unperceived witness of 
this scene. At length, she saw me as 
she approached, aod was retiring in 
haste. Icame near ber. She stood, 
to let me pass. I said, “‘ My presence 
shall give you no uneasiness ; Adieu !” 
* Stay,’ she said, ‘are you Don Gal- 
ves’ good soldier ?” I replied, “I live 
with him.” ‘Stay, you can feel for 
me: I have none to feel for, nor ad- 
viseme. Blessed Virgio, be my friend!” 
She looked to heaven, her eyes beam- 
ing resigoation and hope, the tears 
dropping on her bosom. I stretched 
out my hand to her; my eyes, I be- 
lieve, were wet; I did not speak. 


‘None,’ she said, mournfully, ‘ can, 


again have my hand: I gave it to 
Francisco.” ‘Tis the band of friend- 
ship.” ‘I can bave no friend but death. 
— You do aot pray for the dead ; you 
cannot pray with me.’ I said, “ T will 
listen to your's.” She then began her 
usual prayers ; then rose, and sprinkled 
the grave with holy water. I inquired, 
‘* Whose grave do you water?” ‘My 
mother’s.’ ‘ How long has she been 
dead ?” ‘ Five years.’ ‘“ Five years ! 
have you done thus solong ?” ‘ Alas, 
no! my mother had been released ;* 
but, five weeks ago, my mournful task 
again began: ’tis for Francisco. Adieu,’ 
she sobbed, and retired with a hurried 
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step. I dare not embellish, lest this in- 
cident should not be credited; but I 
feel this 1s a cold account of what pas- 
sed. I have not taken away, neither 
have I added a word that did not pass 
between us. From Gaives, I learned 
that Francisco had fallen in a Guerilla 
party. Itisthe belief in Spain, that 
every drop of holy water sprinkled up- 
on the grave, quenches a flame in pur- 
gatory.” 

The subjoived, which must be our 
last extract, will afford a better and 
More generai idea of the mode in which 
the Journal izexecuted. It is a notice 
of the victory of Vittoria, and is at once 
picturesque, spirited, and circumstan- 
tially probable :-— 

‘“* Next moroing we got up as usual. 
The first pipes played for parade ; 
the second did not play at the usual 
time. We began to suspect all was 
not right. We remained thus until 
eleven o'clock ; then received orders to 
fall in, and follow the line of march. 
During our march we fell to one side, 
to allow a brigade of guns to pass us at 
full speed. <‘ Now,” said my com- 
rades, ‘* we will have work to do before 
night.” We crossed a river; and, as 
We passed through a village, we saw, 
oo the other side of the road, the French 
camp, and their fires still burning just 
as they had left them. Not ashot had 
been fired at thistime. We observed 
a large Spanish columa moving along 
the heights, on our right. We balted, 
and drew up incolumo. Orders were 
given to brush out our locks, oil them, 
and examine our flints. We being in 
the rear, these were soon followed by 
orders to open out from the centre, to 
allow the 71st to advance. Forward 
we moved up the hill. The firing was 
now very heavy. Our rear had not en-~ 
gaged, before word came for the Doc- 
tor to assist Colonel Cadogan, who 
was wounded. Immediately we charg- 
ed up the hill, the piper playing, * Hey 
Johnny Cope.” The French had pos- 
session of the top, but we soon forced 
them back, and drew up ia column on 
the height ; sending out 4companiesto | 
our left to skirmish. The remainder mo- 


ved on to the oppositeheight. As wead- 
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vanced, driving them before us, a French 
officer, a pretty fellow, was pricking and 
forcing bis men to stand. They heed- 
ed him not—he was very barsh :-— 
* Down with him!” cried one near 
me; and down he fell, pierced by 
more than one ball.” 

“Scarce were we upon the height, 
when a heavy column, dressed ip great- 
coats, with white covers on their bats, 
exactly resembling the Spaoish, gave 
usa volley; which put us to the right- 
about at double quick time down the 
hill, the French close behind, through 
the whias, The four companies got 
the word, the French were on them. 
They likewise thought them Spaniards, 
until they got a volley that killed or 
wounded almost every one of them. 
We retired to the height, covered by 
the 50th, who gave the pursuing column 
a volley, which checked their speed. 
We moved up the remains of our shat- 
tered regiment to the height. Being 
ip great want of ammunition, we were 
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again served with sixty rounds a men, 
and kept up our fire for some time, un- 
til the bugie sounded to cease firing.” 

‘© We lay on the height for some time. 
Our drought was excessive ; there was 
no water upon the beight, save one 
small spring, which was rendered use- 
less. Oneofour men, in the beat of the 
action, called out he would have a 
drink, let the world go as it would. 
He stooped to drink; a ball pierced 
his head ; he fell with it in the well, 
which was discoloured by brains and 
blood. Thirsty as we were, we could 
not taste it.” 

“ At this time, the Major had the 
command, onr second Colonel being 
wounded. ‘There were not 300 of us 
op the height able to do duty, out of 
above 1000 who drew rations in the 
morning. Thecries of the wounded 
were most heart-rending.” 

We need scarcely repeat our com- 
mendations of this clever volume. 


THE CABINET. ; 


re 


From the Lendon Magazines, November and December, 1819. 


PRESENT STATE OF JERUSALEM. 


N order to arrive at Jerusalem, it is 

requisite to cross some well culuva- 
ted plains, about three miles long, and 
which are those belonging to ancient 
Arimathea and Lydia. These lead the 
traveller into deep vallies, where vege- 
tation is weak and searce, and which 
soon seems entirely to cease; towards 
Jerusalem the soil becomes unequal, 
reddish, and rugged : the eye discovers 
at a distance only immense buildings 
overthrown, the beds of torrents dried 
up, and winding intricate paths covered 
with pointed stones. The streets of 
Jerusalem are all crooked and ill paved ; 
the houses are generally of freestone, 
and only receive light aod air through 
a jittle door and one or two windows 
with wooden lattices. Ina few shab- 
by looking shops are sold olives, fruits 
brought from Damascus, rice, corn, and 
a few dried up vegetables. A group 
of Arabs, half-starved, are generally 
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seen devouring, with longing looks, 
these rich articles, and the Turkish 
merchant sits smoking his pipe with the 
utmost indifference, without seeming at 
all occupied with his own interest. 
Jerusalem is thought to contain twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants, Arabs, Turks, 
Jews, and Armenians: there are in it 
no more than two hundred Christian 
families. The interior of the town is 
large enough to contain at least double 
the number of inhabitants : therefore a 
great many of the streets leading to the 
mountains, are unpaved, and totally 
destitute of inhabitants; vast dwelling- 
houses, churches, and cloisters, are en- 
tirely desolate. 


The habitation of one of the drago- 
mans of the holy sepulchre is very plain 
and modest ; the oldest of Albon-Sou- 
an’s sisters is eighteen. A female is al- 
lowed to marry at twelve. All the 
young women of Albon-Souan’s fami- 
ly were beautiful and agreeable. The 
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youngest, Angela, was thirteen ; her 
eyes were very fine, her teeth like pearls, 
and her physiognomy a compound of 
archness and timidity, and this was ge- 
nerally half veiled. ©The Christian 
women at Jerusalem are always envel- 
oped under a black mantle: the elder 
sort are so scrupulous on this head that 
it is wonderful how they cao walk un- 
hurt in such narrow ill paved streets, 
It is a great favour to be allowed to 
visit a Christian family, and to see 
their women unvelled ; to be regaled 
by them with coffte, rose-water, and a 
pipe which they fill with aloes for their 
guests, to whom they present it with in- 
finite grace. 

The houses in Bethlehem are low 
and square built, like those of. Jerusa- 
lem: they have each a terrace or a lit- 
tle dome ; almost all the staircases are 
on the outside of the house. The 
young maidens of Bethlehem are gener- 
ally graceful, and bave regular features ; 
they are veiled, but the face isnot con- 
cealed ; their fine turned arms are bare. 
The women ofJericho weara blue kind 
of shift, girt with a belt round the waist ; 
their head is covered witha veil ; their 
legs and feet are bare, as well as their 
arms, which are ornamented with brace- 
lets of silver, pewter, or glass beads, 
They are in general tall and slender, but 
their forms seem as if degenerated, and 
amongst the most young it appears as if 
beauty was perpetually struggling with 
misery.— La Belle Assem. 


THOMAS MOORE. 


A large share of public patronage and 
of public admiration has been bestowed 
on Moorse.—A genius of no ordinary 
standard in the world of Poetry,—he 
may be said to have merited those eu- 
logiums which the contemplation of su- 
perior intellect, or a well-stored mind is 
wont todemand as a well-earned tri- 
bute. That the imagination of this dis- 
tinguished Poet partakes highly of Na- 
ture’s gifts, must be acknowledged, not 
pnly by the ardent breast who eagerly 
and indiscriminately imbibes her thou- 
sand sweets wherever they lie scattered, 
and swallows indigestively the delete- 
rious flower with the wholesome herb, 
—but also by the judicious and well- 


regulated mind which is yet alive te the 
finer impressions, His Lyric aspira- 
tions exhibit a fancy teeming with ideas, 
in all their finely-conceived forms, struck 
out in all their beauty and harmony of 
diction. If bis performances of a jater 
date, although combining the varied 
imagery aad splendid pageants of East- 
ern story, with a native fecundity of de- 
scription, exemplify somewhat of mo- 
notony in its lengthened progress,—if 
the interest we feelin “ Lalla Rookh” 
languishes through the glitter of balmy 
flowers and oriental sweets from “ Ara- 
by the Blest,” which are so thickly 
sprinkled through his page,—if bis verse 
loses all pretensions to dignity and force 
through the light airy stanza in which 
he has embodied the imaginations of his 
genius—still this does not destroy the 
convictions which must strike every 
reader, that poetical fire, and a mind 
susceptible of agreeable associations of 
imagery eminently characterize him. 


‘ BENEFIT OF CLERGY.’ 


Paper was not made earlier than the 
fourteenth century—and printing in the 
century following. The art of reading 
made a very slow progress. T'o encour- 
age itin England, the capital punish- 
ment of death was remitted if the crim- 
inal could read; which is termed ‘ Benefit 
of Clergy.’ Yet sosmall an edition of 
the Bible as 600 copies translated into 
English in the time of Henry VIII. was 
not wholly sold off in three years. 


NUGE ANTIQUE. 


Before A.D. 1545, ships of war in 
England had no port-holes for guns ; 
they had only a few cannon placed on 
the deck. 

There is no mention of writing in the 
time of Homer. Cyphers, invented in 
Hindostan, were brought into France 
from Arabia about the end of the tenth 
century. 

DIVORCES. 


No case of divorce ever occurred at 
Rome before the year five hundred and 
twenty from the foundation of the city. 
The first instance was that of Spurius 
Carvilius, who dismissed his wife, be- 
cause she bore him so children: which 
motive, however reasonable in his own 
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opinion, did not screen him from the 
censure of his fellow citizens, who did 
not consider his partner's infecundity, or 
his own desire of having children, as a 
sufficient canse to justify a rupture of 
the matrimonial tie. 

It is well known that the ancient Ro- 
mans lay reclined on couches or sofas at 
their meals. But,during the early ages 
of the city, while the men took their re- 
past in that reeumbent posture, the wo- 
men, from considerations ef decency, sat 
upright—[ which custom, however, was 
not observed by the ladies in succeeding 
ages. | 

At Rome, io summoning a matron 
to appear in a court of justice, it was 
not lawful to touch her person ; the 
touch, in such case, being esteemed a 
breach of decorum, and a violation of 
the respect due to her character. 

In the early ages of Rome,the women 
were debarred from the use of wine. 

. Among the Romans, it was consider- 
ed as highly indecent for a father to 
bathe in company with his son, after he. 
had attained to the age of puberty—or 
for a father-in-law to bathe with his 
00 -in-law. 

CRANIA. 


Comparison of the skull of an ancient 
Greek and ef a Botecudo cannibul.— 
Jt is well known, that the celebrated 
Professor of Natural History at Gottin- 
gen, Blumenbach, has employed many 
years in investigating and describing 
the skulls of the different races of the 
human species, and also of the various 
characteristic tribes of these races. It 
has always been a principal object with 
that distinguished naturalist, to obtain 
skulls of the different nations of antiqui- 
ty, and he has succeeded in collecting 
those of Egyptians, Romans, and Ger- 
mans. Very lately he has been able 
to add to his very extensive and valua- 
ble collection of crania one of an an- 
cient Greek, presented to bim by the 
Prince Royal of Bavaria. It was taken 
from a gravein Grecia Magna. It is 
particularly distinguished by the gentle 
aod elegant curve of the brow, and the 
perpendicular position of the upper jaw. 
It may be considered as the prototype 
of the antique Grecian profile, and 
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serves to show that the profiles in Gre- , 
cian works of art, were not, as De Pau 
and others say, merely “un style de 
dessein, adopté dans quelques écoles.” 
Prince Maximilian of Neuweid, one of 
the most distinguished amongst the roy- 
al cultivators of natural history on the 
continent, and who with a rare zeal and 
intrepidity exposed himself to all the 
dangers and difficulties of a journey 
through the wilds of Brazil, has brought 
to Europe a collection of the crania of 
the different savage tribes he met witb. 
Very lately he presented to Blumenbach 
the skull of one of the Botecudos, a 
tribe of cannibals who inhabit remote 
districts in the vast country of Brazil. 
We can scarcely find words to express 
the very striking contrast of the features 
ofthis cannibal cranium, wheo compared 
with that of the ncble Hellenian already 
mentioned. The one is the most perfect 
and beautiful in form ever met with, 
while the other in its general aspect 
more nearly resembles the orang outang, 
than even the most characteristic skull 
of the negro race.—Euin, Phi. Mag. 


WALTER SCOTT. 


The pregnant scenes of imagery and 
of adventure which mark the page of 
Scott, certainly suffers considerable dis- 
advantage from the measure of his verse, 
and the quick gingle of returning sounds 
which marks the octo-syllabic line ; for, 
however natural to the author himself, 
it sorts not with the heroic character of 
his subjects. Dryden has remarked of 
Butler, ** the choice of numbers is suita- 
ble enough to his design, as he has man- 
aged it, but in any other hand, the short- 
ness of his verse, and the quick returns 
of rhyme, had debased the dignity of 
his style.” The same celebrated writer, 
in his Discourse on Satire, has pointed 
outthe decided advantages which the 
Engliab verse of ten syllables possesses 
over that of eight. “ This kind of 
verse,” he continues, “ is more roomy, 
—the thought can turn itself with great- 
er ease in a larger compass. When 
the rhyme comes too thick upon us, it 
straitens the expression ; we are think- 
ing of the close when we should be 
adorning the thought. Jt makes a poet 
giddy with turning in a space too nar- 
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vow for his imagination ; he loses many 
beauties without gaining one advantage. 
On these occasions it is, as in a teanis- 
court, the strokes of greater force are giv- 
en when we strike outand play at length.” 
The loose and negligent arrangement 
of Scott’s numbers, and the frequent 
absence of all agreeable collocation and 
harmony of modulation, offends the 
classic ear, and sometimes becomes al- 
most intolerable to the student who bas 
been in habits of iotimacy either with 
the full resounding line of Pope, or the 
energy and pomp of Milton, and the 
bold, expanding, and elevated measure 
of Akenside. Although, therefore, ima- 
gination, which is confessedly the store- 
house of the poet, may rank high in the 
autbor of “ The Lady of the Lake,” 
other qualities in which he is sigoally 
deficient, likewiee demand the attention 
of a writer who would please under eve- 
ry circumstance,—his neglect or his fail- 
ure in these must be thought to have 


ei his fame on a very equivoca 
is.—Gent. Mag. : 
RESPIRATION IN FROGS. 

Tt appears from a series of curious 
experiments performed by M. Edwards, 
that frogs, toads, and lizards, are pre- 
served alive and in health under water 
for weeks, by means of the air contained 
in the water, which they abstract, oot 
by the lungs but by the skin. 


CANINE SAGACITY. 

Oct. 24, 1819, the wind blowing 
strong occasioned a heavy swell on 
Yarmouth Beach, by which a boat 
moored to the jetty, with one man on 
board, was apset ; at this instant a dog 
(belonging to Mr. W. H. Smith) leap- 
ed into the sea, and, after a considerable 
struggle, succeeded in drawing the man 
from under the boat, and supported bim 
till a fortuitous wave actually threw him 
on its bottom, whence he was taken by 
a rope from the jetty—The dog theo 
swam after the oars and the man’s hat, 
which he severally brought to the shore. 
This is the third time of this dog per- 
forming the same act; having before 
rescued a child, six years old, from the 
river. 

CHINESE ALPHABET. 
The Chinese have 11,000 letters in 
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use, and in matters of science they em- 
ploy 60,000, but their articulate sounds 
do not exceed thirty. 


apa 
ON THE SIN OF DANCING. 


From Blackwood's (Ed.) Magazine..Oct. 1919. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ‘ PRATO FIORITO.” 
Mr. Editer, 


The godly book above mentioned 
lately furnished me some important 
lessons, or familiar examples, retative to 
the sin of weury, which induces me to 
refer again to the same valuable reperto- 
ry of monastic lore with a like view of 
benefiting such of my Protestant coun- 
try-men, Or womeD, as May NOt be too 
zealous in the cause of our reformed re- 
ligion to think of availing themeelves of 
the wisdom of the scarlet lady ; and the 
first subject which I happen to bit upon 
is one which appears to me, of all otbers, 
to afford an useful field for reflection at 
the termination of a London season. 
It is the following, 

‘s How damnable and detectable a thing, 
And how odioes to God, is vain and dissolute 
dancing.” Lib. 1. Cap. X. 


“ Truly,” observes our pious and elo- 
quent author, “ one of the most singu- 
lar follies committed by man and woman 
among the vanities of this world, is hgbt 
and dishonest dancing ;. which (as a 
learned doctor writes) it may be well 
said, is the head and fountain of all sins 
and wickednesses—or, at leust, of the 
greater part.” ‘‘ It is impbssible ever 
sufficiently to express how many and 
great are the evils which spring from 
dancing ; seeing that by itall buman feel- 
ings are vitiated ; the heart itself grows 
corrupt and hardened ; and, finally, the 
poor and miserable soul utterly perish- 
eth.” 

He proceeds to trace the origin and 
invention of this “ dissolute and lasciv- 
ious exercise” to the devils ia Hell, 
what time the Israelites, after feasting 
and gorging themeelves with wine, fell 
to dancing round the molten calf in the 
desert ; and he then enumerates the sev- 
eral unbecoming actions, by which (as 
he strongly expresses it,) ‘* young men 
and maidens, while dancing, do (as it 
were) crucify again their Redeemer.” 
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And first, he observes, “they find a sort 
of sensual gratification in, and moreover 
obtain the applause of the spectators by 
the act of, leaping as bigh as they are 
able—not reflecting that in exact. pro- 
portion to the altitude of every leap will 
be the depth to which they are doomed 
to sink in Hell.” diy, * It oftentimes 
happens that dancers spread out and ex- 
tend their arms ia order to give greater 
energy to their performance, by which 
stretching out of the arms in this profane 
amusement they display a manifest dis- 
regard of the holy crucifix, the figure 
whereof they so irreverently imitate.” 
The lifting of the bead and voice are in 
like manner construed into acts of un- 
designed, but nevertheless most impious, 
parody ; and he finishes his exordium 
by a warning, peculiarly terrible to the 
class of male aod female dandies, that 
the more curious and vain their attire at 
these indecorous exhibitions, the more 
conspicuous will be their deformity and 
nudity of appearance “at the day of 
judgment.” 

We shall select the third of these 
legends or examples, which follow these 
terrible denunciations. It shews “how 
certain persons, dancing on Christmas 
eve, were unable to cease dancing for a 
whole year afterwards.” 

It is written in the “ Speculum His- 
toriale,” how in acertain town in Saxo- 
ny, where was a church dedicated to St. 
Magnus the martyr, in the tenth year of 
the Emperor Honorius, just when the 
first mass was beguoa upon Christmas 
Eve, some vain young people, at the 
instigation of the devil, were set a dan- 
cing and singing in a dissolute manner 
hard by the church, in such manner that 
they hindered and disturbed the divine 
service. Whereupon the priest, moved 
with a holy and just indignation, com- 
manded them to be still, and to give 
over their accursed vanity, But theafore- 
gaid miserable sinners, for all that was 
said to them, and commanded them, 
would never cease from that execrable 
profaneness and devilish mischief. Up- 
on which the priest, inflamed with zeal, 
cried out with a loud voice—* May it 
please God and St. Magnus that ye all 
continue to sing and dance after this 
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fashion for an entire year to come from 

henceforward.” Wonderful to relate ! 

So did these words of that holy man 

prevail, that, by divine permission,these 

wretched persons (being fifteen in oum- 

ber, and three of tlem females,) did in 

fact, so continue dancing and skipping 

about for a whole year together ; nor 

did apy rain fall upon them during all 

that time, nor did they feel cold, nor 

heat, nor bunger, nor thirst ; nor did 

they ever tire; nor did their garments 
wax old, nor their shoes wear out. But 
as if they were beside themselves, lke 
to people possessed with phrenzy, or 
idiots, they kept singing and danciog 
continually, night andday. At the end 

of the year came the bishop, who gave 

them absolution, and reconciled them 
before the altar of St. Maguus. Which 

having been done, the three women 

suddenly expired, and the rest slept fos 
three days and nights successively, and 
afterwards did such penance for their 
sin, that they were thought worthy to 

work miracles after death. And some 
of them that lived longest, manifested 

the punishment of their offence in dread - 
tul tremblings of their limbs, which they 
suffered even unto the day of their 
death. 

The sixth example relates how a vir- 
gin of noble family, and “ of marvellous 
beauty, according to the flesh,” became 
extremely anxious to go and join in the 
festivities and balls of this world ; and, 
being restrained in her evil inchnations 
by her pious parents, waxed therefore 
very sad and sorrowful indeed. Ja 
which state being visited by a holy man, 
to whom she made confession of ber 
vain wishes, he asked her, whether, if 
it were proposed to her, by the priva- 
tion of a single day’s pleasure, to secure 
the enjoyment of a whole year’s dan- 
cing aad junketing, without interrup- 
tions, she would not agree to the bar- 
gaio ? And, having answered that cer- 
tainly. she would do so with the great- 
est alacrity, the good man therefore read 
her a sermon, (which I may be excused 
for not inserting at length,) the object 
of which was to prove that, by her pre- 
sent denial of similar enjoyments on 
earth, she wou!d sccure to herself an 
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eternity of them in heaven; and thus 
the prophet Jeremiah, “ Tu ornaberis 
tympanis tuis, et egredieris choro luden- 
tium, &c.” 2. From the Psalms, “ Pre- 
venerant principes conjuocti Psallenti- 
bus in medio juvenculorum tympanis- 
trianum.” And 3. From the Hymn of 
the Virgins, “‘ quacunque deges, Virgi- 
nes sequuntur, atque laudibus post te 
canentes cursitant."—And with these 
sacred promises the simple maiden was 
so much moved that she instantly be- 
came influenced with holy desires, and 
after dedicating her virginity to Christ, 
went, at the expiration of five years, 
to enjoy the literary accomplishment of 
her compact, in footing and jigging it to 
all eternity. ; 
PUULTRY. 


To the Editor of the European Magazine. 


‘As the following account, together 
with the few observations I have made 
on the management and feeding of 
fowls, may prove acceptable, and afford 
some useful hints to many among the 
numerous readers of your entertaining 
and widely-circulated miscellany, you 
will oblige me by giving them a place 
in your work. 

I procured two pullets of the black 
Spanish kind, which were hatched in 


June, 1818, and fed them constantly - 


myself twice a day, alternating their 
food, that is, I gave them corn in the 
morning, and in the afternoon boiled 
potatoes mixed with fresh bran, but I 
never allowed them to take a full meal 
of corn. They hada small orchard to 
range in, where, in the course of the 
day, they occasionally picked up worms 
and other insects ; and, I have observ- 
ed that poultry of all kinds eagerly seek 
for animal food even after they have 
satiated themselves with corn : indeed, 
1 conceive a portion of animal food es- 
sentially requisite to preserve them io a 
healthy state. 

The above mentioned pullets began 
to lay about the middle of November, 
and continued to do so till within the 
last ten days, when they began to moult 
their feathers, having produced three 
hundred and sixty-seven eggs much 
larger and finer than those of the come 


mon fowl.* Seven eggs weigh 1 pound 
avoirdapois,so that I have been furnish- 
ed with the astonishing weight of more 
than 53 poundsof outritious and whole- 
some food from two hens. They were 
never broody,nor shewed a disposition to 
sit at any time during the whoie season, 
and I understand this property is pe- 
culiar to this species of fowl : it is, how- 
ever, an advantage than otherwise,as the 
common kinds can incubate their eggs, 
and foster their young. G.C.JENNER. 
October 14th, 1819. 
‘HEP! HEP!’ 

The Hep! Hep! which was the 
watch-word of the rioters in the late 
attacks on the Jews in Wurtzburg and 
Frankfort, according to old chronicles, 
had the following origin :—In the year 
1097, party of crusaders, headed by 
Peter Gansfleisch and Conrad Von Lei- 
ningen, went about recruiting for fol- 
lowers witb colours, on which were in- 
scribed the first letters of the words 
Mierosolyma Est Perdita (** Jerusalem 
is lost,”) H.E.P. This swarm,howev- 
er, never proceeded to the Holy Land, 
but remained in Germany, where they 
every where persecuted and murdered 
the Jews, and more particularly along 
the Rhine. Wherever this band came 
with their colours, the people exclaimed, 
Hep ! Hep ! and fell upon the Jews. 


©‘ MORE CRY THAN WOOL.’ 


Sir R. Walpole said, when be had to 
deal with the landed interest, all went 
oo smoothly, they came quietly to bé 
shorn ; but if be only touched the tra- 
der, it was like shearing a hog, more 
cry than wool. 

METHOD OF RENDERING GLASS 
LESS BRITTLE. 

Let the glass vessel be put into a 
vessel of cold water, and let this water 
be heated boiling hot, and then allow- 
ed to cool slowly of itself, without tak- 
ing out the glass. Glasses treated in 


eS 

* I should here observe, that I had my hen 
roost robbed several times in the course of the 
summer, and lost probably from twenty to 
eggs; but as I could not ascertain precisely 
the number, I have not reckoned them, conse- 
quently, my statement is within the number 
actually laid. 
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this way may, while cold, be suddenly 
filled with boiling hot water without 
any risk of their cracking. The gen- 
tleman who communicates the method, 
says, that he has often cooled such glas- 
ses to the temperature of 10°, and 
poured boiling water into them without 
experiencing any inconvenience from 
the suddenness of the change. If the 
glasses are to be exposed to a higher 
temperature than that of boiling water, 
boil them in oil, 

THE SKULL OF KING ROBERT 

THE BRUCE. 

A few days ago,in the church of 
Dunfermline, the grave of the celebra- 
ted warrior King Robert the Bruce was 
opened, in presence of a numerous as- 
semblage of men of rank and science. 
The skull, and various parts of the =kel- 
eton, were ina state of preservation : 
Now that the opinions of Gall and 
Spurzbeim are not passed over as mere 
pieces of quackery, the curiosity of an- 
atomists, and even of the public in gen- 
eral, was excited by this invaluable op- 
portunity of inspecting and examining 
such a skull as that of Robert the Bruce. 
We are told, that several of the propen- 
sities of this great man, were strongly 
expressed in the eminences of the skull; 
in particular, that the organ of com- 
butiveness was the most prominent. 

ADMIRAL CROWN. 

This Admiral, by birth a Scotchman, 
is in the service of Russia, and had the 
command of the fleet which transported 
the Russian contingent io June 1818, 
from Calais to Petersburgh. On his 
arrival with bissquadron in Calais roads, 
he sent large orders for provisions, good 
porter in particular, to various contrac- 
torson the opposite coast, who had 
supplied him while laying io the Downs 
Io the year 1814. The contractors, 
not forgetting the handsome manner in 
which, on that occasion, they had been 
paid,soon collected a flotilla ofsmall craft 
to convey the provisions, and arrived 
off the fleet the day on which the or- 
ders were given. As the weather was 
squally, they could not venture along- 
side the respective ships, and conse- 
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quently took shelter in Calais harbour. 
In the morning they weighed anchor 
in order to depart, when they were im- 
mediately surrounded by a great num- 
ber of custom-house boats, and notice 
was given them that not one of them 
would be allowed to leave the port 
without first paying the duties on the 
cargoes, the same as if they had been 
landed. This unexpected demand cre- 
ated amongst the victuallers the greatest 
consternation : they, however, contriv- 
ed to despatch a six-oar cutter to the 
Admiral, to whom they communicated 
the intelligence, and requested his inter- 
ference. Admiral Crown instantane- 
ously despatched an officer on shore, 
with a letter to the Governor, demand-. 
ing the immediate liberation of his vic- 
tuallers, threatening, in the event of a 
refusal, to bombard the town, and gave 
the Governor a quarter of an hour to 
consider of it. The Governor requested 
an hour, in order to send a telegraphic 
despatch to Paris for instructions how 
to act on so novel an occasion. To 
this the Admiral would not agree, and 
instantly made preparations for bom- 
barding the town. The Govervor per- 
ceiving this, instantly ordered the vic- 
tuallers to be released. 
COCHOT’S PICTURE. 

The French Journals speak highly 
of a picture, the production of Madlle, 
Cochot of Lyons, which is knit with 
strings of small coloured beads. It re- 
preseots the celebrated interview which 
took place between the Emperor Alex- 
ander and Buonaparte on the Niemen. 
The grand difficulty, of course, was 
to produce, by means of knitting 
with beads, the effect of accurate draw- 
ing, brilliant colouring, and perfect re- 
semblance of the figures to the origi- 
nals. This three-fold object, it is said, 
has been attained by Mademoiselle 
Cochot, in the most perfect way imag- 
inable. The picture may be called a 
knitted mosaic. It is a work of extra- 
ordinary patience and ingenuity. 

AMBULANT HOT WATER. 


Reservoirs ambulants of Hot-Water for sale. 
It must he acknowledged that this is the age 
of inventions; and that these inventions 
have at least the accommodation of the pub- 
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lic to boast of as their meritorious intention. 
A certain M. Valette conceives that he has 
reduced the consamption of fuel to the least 
poss.ble quantity required to produce a cer- 
taineffect. He kindles a fire in a stove, 
surrounded by a large mass of waters and by 
his dextrous management he raises this mass 
to 90¢ of heat ina few minutes, and at little 
expense, This machine being placed on 
wheels, the proprietor loses no time, but his 
water heats as he goes, and before he bas got 
Q street's length iis ina stute of ebull tion. 
He iswilling to contract, on the lowest terms, 
with all persons wanting hot-water, whether 
for scrubbing houses, washing of linen, boil- 
ing, brewing, or personal cleanliness. As 

artial bathing is much practiced at Paris, 

1. Valette carries with him a bagnoire, made 
of varnished leather, supported by slight iron 
bars; so that, hereafter, it will be nothin 
less than criminalif any Parisian be foun 
unclean; since the means of cleanliness are 
offered him withost the trouble of lighting a 
fire, without the cost of a penny for coals, 
witbout the inconvenience of going out of 
the house, and without the risk of a-smoky 
chimney. M. Valette extends his mechanism 
and his beneficence still further. He con- 
, Structs marmites, porridge-pots, also ambu- 
lant ; and iadced it is but just, that as human 
life shortens, every moment of it should be 
saved ; and a mao may, by means of this 
contrivance, stew, or cause to be stewed, 
boil, or canse to be boiled, his breakfast, his 
dinner, or his supper ;---or he may obtain his 
tea or his coffee fresh from the boiler, even 
while walking the streets about his busincss-— 
always supposing that he does not take a dif- 
ferent direction from that of the machine 
ambalant. It may also, we suppose, be at- 
tached to stage coaches, and will save all the 
time now lost by stoppage at inns, together 
with all the wallegac oaths and imprecations 
but tou often vented against coachman, guard, 
waiter, cook, and even the landlord. There 
1s another application of this invention, in 
which, we are happy to think, M. Valette is 
too late —that of furnishing broth, or soup, 
and bouillie,to armies on a march, in the field 
of battle, or in “ taking a oew position.” 
How far this machine may be useful in bad 
weather, at sea, if it will perform notwith- 
standing the rocking of a vessel, we cannot 
say; but the hiot may possibly bear im- 
provement. Thisat least is certain, that the 
Academy of Sciences and the Society for the 
encouragement of Useful Arts, have reported 
their conviction of the importance of M. 
Valette’s discovery---have attended experi- 
ments, and have announced the invention as 
a new conquest achieved by the united efforts 
of ingenuity and industry. 
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LA PEROUSE. 


The September number of the “ Journal 
des Voyages,” contains new probabilities on 
the death of La Perouse. ‘* Shaik Djamal, 
a Lascar in the service of the East India 
Company, after having lived three years in 
Murray Island, in the straits de Torre,where 
the ship [ Etoile du Martin, on board of which 
he served, was wrecked, was taken u by the 
Ship La Claudine. He relates what follows : 

“* He frequently accompanied the inhabi- 
tants to the neighbouring islands; he saw 
there several muskets and a compass: in one 
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of these islands called Tood, he found a gold 
watch. The inhabitants of thisisland, called 
Mary, poxsessed two sabres. The Lascar 
asked them what circumstance had thrown 
these things into their hands; they replied, 
that about thirty years ago or thereabouts 
(one old man, the oldest among them, alone 
remembered it), a large ship was wreched in 
sight of that island, and a great number of 
white men having reached the shore in their 
boats, were massacred. A part escaped to 
the ne.ghbouring islands, where they met 
with the same fate. 

* A young child was spared ; he lived seve- 
ral years among them; but he eseaped dar- 
ing the nightin a canoe, with two young 
girls, and was never afterwords heard of, uot- 
withstanding the most diligent and extensive 
search. They seemed to me to have great 
friendship for him, tor tbey cannot speak of 
him without shedding tears; they carefully 
preserve his clothes, often look at them. and 
sigh. These wiite men were dressed io blae 
clothes. May not this have been the ship of 
La Perouse? This is very probable, since 
this circumstance answers the epoch when he 
quitted Port Jacksoa ; the sabres aod the 
clothes throw a great light on his fate. The 
boats of his ship may easily have penetrated 
into the strait, and no other vessel that I 
know of, has been wrecked upon those 
coasts.” ‘ 


MUNGO PARK. 


In one of our former numbers an article 
was inseried, (which had been originally 
published in the Liverpool Mercury) inquiring 
into the probability of the celebrated Mungo 
Park being still in existence. Some allasion 
was therein made to information stated to 
have been obtained from a conversation with 
Mr. Nathaniel Pearce, at Judda, io the Red 
Sea. Mr. Pearce, now at Cairo, perceiving 
that some inaccuracies had crept into the 
statement, as already published, has given an 
account of the conversation alluded to, which 
may be considered as authentic. The follow- 
ing is an extract from Mr. Pearce’s letter on 
the subject :---‘* Lam obliged to trouble you 
with a story, an account of which I read in 
the Malta Gazette. It appears that Captain 
Fairwell wrote to his friend ia Liverpool, in 
which letter he said that he found me at Jud- 
da; that [told him Mungo Park was still 
alive, and that I was on my road to Tombuc- 
too to jion him, &c. Iwill give you some 
small acco:int of our discourse at table, on 
board his ship. We talked 2 great deal about 
Coffin, who had been with me the last nine 
years in the country (Abyssinia.) He asked 
me if there were any other white men there, 
I told him ‘one Greek and an Armenian.’ 
‘ Did hi never hear of Mungo Park? Isit 
possible he can be alive ?? said he. I an- 
swered, ‘in all probability he may; a friend 
of mine, who trades from Gondar to Tombac- 
too, by way of Sanna, told me several times, 
that within six years he had been four times 
at Tombuctvo, and had always seen a white 
man there, who was detained by the natives 
as a person able te write charms; perbaps it 
may be Mungo Park ; it certainly can be no 
other English traveller.” Nothing else pass- 
ed on the subject. Mr. Pearce is now pre- 
paring, under Mr. Salt’s eye, an account of 

is one residence in Abyssinia, which cannot 
fail, when published, to prove highly inter- 
esting. London, Jan. 1, 1890. 
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VOL. 6.] New Tales of My Landlord—‘ Pontefract Castle.’ 
TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 
From Blackwood's Rdinburgh Magazine, November 1819. 
Mr. Editor, 


BSERVING a letter in your paper of 
this day, signed by John Ballantyne,* 
Bookseller for Scotland to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, affirming that a 
fourth series of Tales of my Landlord is a 
spurioas work, and that though he has no 
EXPReEss authority for saying so, he is moral- 
ly assured that the author will at no period 
sead any farther work to the public, under 
the title of ‘ Tales of my Landlord,’ 1 think 
it my duty, as publisher of the ‘ New Tales 
of my Landlord,’ now in the press, to warn 
the public against being taken in, (as that 
gentieman elegantly expresses it by the fla- 
grant sophistry of Mr Joho Ballantyne. He 
argues all through ab ignofo. The name of 
Jedediah Cleishbotham ts notoriously a ficti- 
tions name, and belongs to no one---to say, 
that there is any one of that name having 
property in any thing, is a fraudulent asser- 
tion; it wopen to any body to assume it, as 
it is to write a continuation of the ‘ Tales of 
my Landlord.’ No damage can result to 
the publisher of the foregoing serics; and if 
injunctions could be obtained against con- 
tinued works, the best continuers of history 
would have been in an awkward predica- 
ment. But how does Mr. John Ballantyne 
rove his case? By admitting that the New 
ales may be genuine. The author at the 
end of the Third Series, in so many words, 
assures the public that he has done with 
them ; but this sagacions advocate comes for- 
ward to shake the only strong pointhe had, 
by confessing that he is not morally certain 
ofthis! And it was but the other day that 
onc of the partners of Constable's house as- 
serted, in presence of the trade, that the au- 
thor would appear in several new skapes. 
Who is to pronounce that the forthcomig 
edition be not one of them? The public, as 
well as the trade, have been so ased of late to 
ungentleman like trickeries, shifts, and co- 
quetries on the part of publishers, book sellers, 
and authors, that it will be difficult for them 
to decide who is, and who is nat the author 
of a new work, and the greedy motive is thus 
very likely to produce its own surfeit---to 
make arod for its own hack. There is one 
straight forward and manly way of settlin 
the question. Letthe anthor come forwar 
and claim his own not as Jedediah Cleishbo- 
tham, not asthe dream ofa dream, and sha- 
dow of a shade ; not underthe wing of Mr. 
John Ballantyne, Bookseller for Scotland, 
who can only offer the brass of his assertions 
in lieu of currentcoin. [shall then be en- 
abled to decide whether the MS. [hold is or 
is not by the same person; certainly 1 can- 
not, till then, take apon me to pronounce. 
But my conviction is, that it ws, and such is 
the opinion of others from the isterral evi- 
dence of the werk ; nevertheless, if it be not, 
it is certainly legal for any person that choo- 
ses to continue the subject,the more especial. 
yu if it be true that the original author bas 
roptit ; indeed that author particularly re- 
commends the continuation, and even poinis 
eut a particular individual for the purpose. 
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What has Mr. John Ballantyne to say to that ? 
It would appear that he is not so mucli behind 
the curtain as he imagines. Who knows but 
it may be some known or unkoowan friend of 
the author’s who has taken up his bint? 

Itisa great desideratum, that the Tales 
shoald be continued by somebod y,and partic- 
ularly to connect the great drama of events 
therein recorded, with similarscenes and ac- 
tors in the sister-country. The New Tales 
embrace this object, and io the opinion of 
those who have seen them, with a master's 
grasp. But perhaps Mr. John Ballantyoe, 

ookseller for Scotland ,wishes to monopolize 
the scene as well as the audhor to bis own 
country. The title which he assumes is cer- 
tainly very magnificent, and very imposing ; 
and the Scotch air of his residence may per- 
haps sharpen his power of discrimination, 
endowing him with a kind of second sight,and 
enabling him to see, what other men cannot 
see ; but it is rather too much to pronounce 
rd his tpse dixit only which is the real Simona 

ure, wheu the means of ending the question 
are in the bands of the two parties concerned, 
the author and the bookseller. There is at all 
events something suspicious in this unnecessa- 
ry shuffling out of the direct road. The dicta- 
torial tone he assumes, may suit the zenith of 
his shop,and the nature of northern criticism ; 
but it is rather too presumptuous--rather too 
great an insultto English commoo sense, to 
pronounce that to be a catch-peony publica- 
tion which be has never seen. It is for the 
public tu decide, whether the New Tales are 
worthy of comparison with the old. It remains 
to be seen whether they are inferior,orequal, 
ersuperior; the public also will, no doubt, 
pronounce whether they are spurious or not 5 
certainly it will not take Mr. John Ballan- 
tyne’s bare word in lieu of proof, on sonicea 
matter, and will not readily believe that the 
author is bound ap from offering any portion 
of his mental labours to a London publisher, 
without making him his counsellor. In the 
meanwhile, that publisher laughs at the ridi- 
culous threat of punishment, which is another 
indiscretion of Mr. John Ballantyne book- 
seller for Scotland. 

There is an old proverb,which he woald do 
well to remember---not to eatend the arm fur- 
ther than it can be withdrawn with safety. 
The work excommunicated by this Scotch 
ball, ex cathedra 1s yet in nubibus. Perhaps it 
may suit Mr. John Ballautyne’s idea of law, 
to punish an offence betore it is committed ; 
but I rather think, neither his flaw, nor his 
reason, will acqaire him many converts on 
thisside of the Tweed. When the work ap- 
pears, it will be time enoughto pronounce 
whether it is legal or WHegal; it will not ap- 
pear without the very best advice, as to ils 

erfect seeurity. I, as publisher, disclaim all 
ideas of acting in the least degree dishonour- 
ably by the author ; whoever he may be, 1 
have no means of judging what is hissor what 
is not his composition: were [ sure that my 
MS. were not his, and the publication con- 
trary to bis wich, 1 would drop the title, and 
trust, as L well might, to the intrinsic merit of 
the work. But the case stands thus :---Ifitus 
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his, Mr. Ballantyoe has been talking nonsense 
without authority, and throwing his brutum 
fulmen at a shadow ; if it is not,then I maia- 
tain, that it is aot only legal and justifiable 
for another to continue any suspended work ; 
but in this case, it is at the express recom- 
mendation of the author himself. 

T am, Sir, &c. Wiiiram FRARMAN. 
170, New Bond Street, Oct. 28, 1819. 


Trinity Grove, 15th Nov. 1819. 
To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Ssr---Since I felt it my duty tothe public to 
insert, in the newspapers, a letter stating a 
** New Series Tales of my Landlord, con- 
taining Pontefract Castle,” to be spurious ; 
I have had sent mea pamphlet entitled, 
“* A letter in reply to the ridiculous threats 
of Mr. John Ballantyne, &c. &c. ;” signed 
by a William Fearman. 
a person, a publisher, 
Directory of last year but one Fearman, a 
tallow chandler,) I would willingly, through 
your medium, make to his pamphlet the 
shortest reply possible. 
lst, The r man sets out in error in 
"his very title page. 1 did not threaten him ; 
Lonly advised Constable & Co. to obtain an 
injunction against this publication under 
their title, (to which the kseller was, at 
that time, either afraid or ashamed to put bis 
name,) and to prosecute the publishers, if it 
came out in defiance thereof. 
2d, The poor maa (for his case is pitiable) 
charges me with sophistry, and clenches this 
charge with bis first bitof Latin: 1 would 
ask, is there sophistry in my assertion of the 
pie fact, that I have express authority 
rom the author of the Tales of my Landlord 
to say he has nothing to do with “ Ponte- 
fract Castle ;”---or is there any sophistry, 
under this fact, in my continuing to warn the 


If there exists such 
for I find in Kent's 


Public against being taken in by this catch- 
penny tmposition, as his work ? 

3d, The r mao seems bereft of his 
senses when he asserts, that I ‘ prove my 
case by admitting that the New Tales may 
be genuine.”” The only reason I bad for 
addressing the public atall oo the subject, 
was to prove that they could not be genuine, 
but were spurivus. 

4th, The poor mistaken---man! in order 
to decide whether his MS. is genuine, calls 
on the author of the actual Tales to avow 
himself ; otherwise he (Fearman) cannot 
take it upon Aim to pronounce: Thus, all 
the authority the public have for sapposing 
Pontefract Castle to be written by the au- 
thor of Tales of my Landlord, is bis (Wil- 
liam’s) opinion, and conviction, from “ inter- 
nal evidence,” on the subject; in contradic- 
tion of the absolute fact, that they are not 
that author’s writing, stated by his agent 
under bis authority. 

In conclusion ; I leave to Mr. Fearman 
the full credit of his waggery, bis sarcasm, 
and bis five bits of Latin, uncontested. The 
title, he says T‘assume, I was bovoured with 
by the Prince -himself, through the mediom 
of Sir B. Bloomfield and Dr. Clarke; and it 
bas been followed by orders, neither few nor 
small, for which 1 am grateful as in duty 
bound. The question of law betwixt Con- 
stable & Co. and him, I have no. further in- 
terest in than the geueral one, which all 
must fee], to witness right established, aod 
fraud ponished as it deserves: But my second 
sight enables me to foresee, that Mr. William 
Fearman will sell very few of his books, if 
he can make out no better case, than he 
bas done in his pamphlet, to prove that they 
were written by the Author of the Tales of 
my Landlord. - Iam, &c. 

JouN Bacrantyneg. 


ANTIENT METEOROLOGICAL PROGNOSTICS. 


From Time's Telescope: 


2. Ghe Shepherd of Vanbury’s QWiales. 


There is no biography extant of “the Shepherd 
of Banbury ; who he was we know not, nor 

6 weany proof that the rules called his 
worre penned by a real shepherd; both these 
points however are immaterial. In the year 
1744, Mr. Claridge re-published them with 
copious observations, and from him the fol- 
lowing curious prefatory remarks are taken. 


PHE shepherd, whose sole business 

it is to observe what has a refer- 
ence to the flock under hia care, who 
epends all his days and many of his 
nights in the open air, under the wide- 
spread canopy of heaven, is in a manner 
obliged to take particular notice of the 
alterations of the weather, and it is ama- 
zing to how great a certainty at last he 
arrives, by mere dint of comparing signs 
aod events, and correcting one remark 
by another. Every thing, in time, be- 
comes to hima sort of weuther-guage. 


The sup, the moon,the stars, the clouds, 
the winds, the mists, the trees, the flow- 
ers, the herbs, and almost every animal 
with which he is acquainted, become, to 
such a person,instruments of real knowl- 
edge. There are people, who, from the 
distances of things, are apt to treat such 
prognostications with much contempt. 
They can see na connection between a 
cat’s washing her face, and the sky's be- 
ing overspread with clouds; and yet 
the same people will readily own, that 
the fluttering of the flame of a candle is 
a certain token of wind. Buta man 
whe is acquainted with the nature and 
qualities of the air, and knows what an 
effect any slterations in the weight, the 
dryness, or the humidity of it has upon 
allanimal bodies, easily perceives the 
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reason why other animals are much 
sooner sensible of any alterations in 
that element than men ; and therefore 
to him the cawing of ravens, the chat- 
tering of swa'lows, &c. are not super- 
stitious signs, but natural tokens of a 
change of weather, aod as such they 
have been thought worthy of notice by 
Aristotle, Virgil, Pliny, and all the wi- 
sest and gravest writers of antiquity. 

‘ The thermometer measures exactly 
the degrees of heat, but the air must be 
hot to such or such a degree, before it 
is discerned by this instrument. The 


barometer indicates the weight of the 


air, and the rising and falling of the 
quicksilver expresses the alterations in 
its weight with wonderful nicety, but 
then those alterations are the cause of 
this. In like maoner the hygrometer, 
or hygroscope, measures the dryness or 
the humidity of the air very exactly, but 
the weather must alter, must become 
dryer or moister, before these alterations 
are visible : and, therefore, however in- 
genious, however curious, however use- 
ful, these instruments may be in other 
respects, they undoubtedly contribute 
very little to the prognosticating a 
change of weather at a distance. 

* Our Shepherd’s observations are of 
quite another nature; most of them 
give us a day’s notice, many a week's, 
and some extend to several months’ 
prognostication of the changes of the 
weather, and of how great use these may 
be to the sedentary valetudinarian, as 
well as the active traveller—to the 
sportsman who pursues his game, as 
well as to the industrious husbandman, 
in short, to every man in every situation 
is so very clear and intelligible, that it 
would be a mere waste of words to at- 
tempt the making it clearer.’ 


THE SHEPHERD OF BANBURY’S 
TWENTY-FIVE RULES. 


I. If the Sun rise red and fiery, wind and 
rain. 

11. 1f cloudy, and it soon decrease, certain 
fair weather. 

111. Clouds small and round, like a dap- 
ple-grey with a north wind, fair weather for 
two or three days. 

IV. Large clouds like rocks, great showers. 

V. If small cloads increase, much rain. 

VI. If large clouds decrease, fair weather. 

VII. Mists. If they rise in low ground 
and soon vanish, fair weather. 


The Shepherd of Banbury’s twenty-five Rules. 
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VIIL. If mists rise to the hill-tops, rain in 
@ day or two. 

1X. A‘ general mist before the sun rises, 
near the full Moon, fair weather. 

X. If mists in the new Moon, rain in the old. 

Xf. If mists in the old, rain in the new. 

XII. Winds. Observe that in eight years’ 
time there is as much south-west wind as 
north-east, and consequently as many wet 
years as dry. 

XIIL. When the wind turns to north-east, 
and it continues two days without rain, and 
does not turn south the third day, nor rain the 
third day, it is likely to continue north-east 
for eight or nine days, all fair ; and then to 
come to the south again. 

XLV. Ifthe wind turns again out of the 
south to the north-east with rain, and neither 
turns seuth, nor rains the third day, it is likely 
to continue north-east for two or three months. 

XV. South-west winds. Aftera northerly 
wind for the most part two mooths or more, 
and then coming south,there are usually three 
or four fair days at first, and then en the fourth 
or fifth day comes rain, or else the wiud turos 
North again, and continues dry. 

VI. If the wind returns to the south 
within a day ortwo without rain, and turn 
northward with rain, and return to the south 
jn one or two days two or three times 
together, after this sort, then it is likely to be 
in the south or south-west, two or three months 
together, as it was in the north before. 

VII. Fair weather fora week, witha 
southern wind, will produce a great drought, 
if there has been much rain out of the south 
before. The wind usually turns from north 
to south, with a quiet wind without rain, but 
returns to the north with aatrong wind and 
rain; the strongest winds are when it turos 
from south, to north by west. 

XVIII. Clouds. In summer or harvest, 
when the wind has been south two or three 
days, and it grows very hot, and you see 
clouds rise with great white tops like towers, 
as if one.were npon the top of another, and 
joined together with black on the nether side, 
there will be thunder and rain suddenly. 

XIX. If two such clouds arise, one on 
either hand, it is time to make haste to shelter. 

XX. If you see a cloud rise against the 
wind or side wind, when that cloud comes up 
to you, the wind will blow the same wa 
that the cloud came. And the same rule holds 


‘ofa clear place, when all the sky is equally 


thick, except one clear edge. 

XXI. Sudden rains never last long; but 
when the uir grows thick by degrees, and the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars shiue dimmer and dim- 
mer, then it is likely ¢o rain six hours usually. 

XXII. If it begin to rain from the aout, 
with a high wind for two or three heurs, and 
the wind falls, but the rain continues, i is 
likely to rain twelve hours or more, and does 
usually rain tilla strong north wind clears the 
air. These long rains seldom hold above 
twelve hours, or happen above once a year. 

XXII. Ifit begin to rain an hoar or two 
before sun rising, it is likely to be fair before 
noon, and so continue that day ; but if the rain 
begin an hour or two after sun rising, it is 
likely (orain all that day, except the rain- 
bow fe seen before it rains. 
XXIV. Spring ond Summer. If the last 
eighteen days of February and ten days of 
March be for the most part rainy, then the 
spring and summer quarters will probably be 
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so too; and [ never knew a@ great drought 
but it entered in that season. 

XXV. Winter. If the latter end of Octo- 
ber and beginning of November be for the 
most part warm aod rainy, then January and 


— 
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February ate likely to be frosty and cold, ex- 
cept aftera very dry summer.....1f October 
aod November be snowy aod frosty ,thenJan- 
aay. and February are likely te be open and 
mil 


POETRY. 


air 


From the Monthly Magazines, Nov. and Dec. 1819. 


Our readers will remember, that about a year 
ago, a truly patriotic person signified his 
intention of giving £1000 towards the erec- 
tion of amonument to Sir William Wallace. 
At the same time he proposed a prize of £60 
to the best Poem on the following subject---- 
*¢ The meeting of Wallace and Bruce on the 
Banks of the Carron.” This prize was late- 
ly adjudged to Mrs. Hemans, whose poctical 
genius has been for some years tell knoren to 
the public, by those very beauliful poems, 
“* Grreece,”’ and ** The Restoration of the 
Works of Art to Italy.” It was with much 
pleasure that we latcly observed, in that re- 
spectable Journal, the Edinburgh Vonthly 
Review, avery elegant critique 01 anew vel- 
ume of Mrs. Hemans, entitled ‘* Tales and 
Historic Scenes,” with copious extracts. 


THE MEETING OF WALLACE AND 
BRUCE 


On the Banks of the Carron. 


HE morn rose bright on scenes revown'd, 
Wild Caledonia’s classic ground, 
Where the bold sons of other days 
Won their high fame in Ossian’s lays, 
And fell—-butnot till Carron’s tide 
With Roman blood was darkly dyed. 
The morn rose bright---and cata’ the cry 
Sent by exulting hosts on high, 
And saw the white-cross banner float, 
(While rung each clansman’s gathering note) 
O’er the dark plumes and serried spears 
Of Scotland's daring Mountaineers, 
As all elate with hope they stood, 
To buy their freedom with their blood. 
The sunset shone---to guide the flywwg, 
And beam a farewell to the dying ! 
The summer-moon,on Falkirk’s field, 
Streams upon eyes in slumber sealed : 
Decp slumber---nnt to pass away 
When breaks another morning’s ray, 
Nor vanish, when the trumpet’s voice 
Bids ardent bearts again rejoice ; 
What suabeam’s glow. what clarion’s breath, 
May chase the still cold sleep of death ? 
Shrouded in Scotland’s bloed-stain'd plaid, 
}ow are her mountain-warriors laid ; 
They fell, on that proud soil, whose mould 
Was blent with heroes’ dust of old, 
And guarded by the free and brave, 
Yielded the Roman bat a grave ! 
Nobly they fell---yet with them died 
The warrior’s hope, the leader’s pride. 
Vainly they fell---that martyr-host--- 
All, save the land’s high soul, is lost. 
Blest are the slain! they calmly sleep, 
Nor hear their bleeding country weep ; 
The shouts, of England's triumph telling, 
Reach not their dark and silent dwelling ; 
And those, surviving to bequeath 
Their sons the choice of chains or death, 


May give the slumberer’s lowly bier 
An eavying glance —but nota tear. 

But thoa, the fearless and the free, 
Devoted Knight of Ellerslie ! 
No vassal-spirit, formed to bow 
When storms are gathering, clouds thy brow, 
No shade of fear, or weak despair, 
Blends with indignant sorrow there ! 
The ray which streams on yoo red field, 
O’er Scotland's cloven helm and shield, 
Glitters not ¢here alone to shed 
Its cloudless beauty o’er the dead, 
But, where smvoth Carron’s rippling wave 
Flows near that death-bed of the brave, 
[Muming all the midnight scene, 
Sleeps brightly on thy lofty mien. 
Bat other beams, O Patriot! shine 
In each commanding glance of thine, 
And other light bath filled thine eye 
With inspiration’s majesty, 
Caught from th’ immortal tlame divine, 
Which makes thine inmost hearta sbrine ! 
Thy voice a prophet’s tone hath won, 
The grandeur Freedom lends her on ; 
Thy bearing, a resistless power, 
The ruling genius of the bour ; 
And he, yon Chief, with mien of pride, 
Whom Carron’s waves from thee divide, 
Whose haughty gesture fain would seek 
To veil the thoughts that blanch bis cheek, 
Feels his reluctant mind controlled 
By thine of more heroic mould ; 
Though, struggling all in vain to war 
With that high mind’s ascendant star, 
He, with a conqueror’s scoroful eye, 
Would mock the name of Liberty. 

Heard ye the Patriot’s awful voice ?--- 
‘* Proud Victor! in thy fame rejoice ! 
Hast thou vot seen thy brethren slain, 
The harvest of thy battle-plain, 
And bathed thy sword in blood, whose spot 
Eternity shall cancel not ? 
Rejoice !---with sounds of wild lament, 


_ O’er her dark beaths and mountains sent, 


With dying moan, and dirge’s wail, 

Thy ravaged country bids thee hail ¢ 
Rejoice !-—while yet exalting cries 

From England’s conquering host arise, 
And strains of choral triumph tell, 

Her Royal Slave hath fought too well ! 
Ob ! derk the clouds of woe that rest 
Brooding o’er Scotiand’s mountain-crest, 
Her shield is clett, her banner tern, 

O’er martyr'd chiefs her daughters mourn, 
And not a breeze, but wafts the sound 
Of wailing through the land around. 

Yet deem not thou, till life depart, 

High hope shall leave the patriot’s heart, 
Or courage to the storm inured, 

Or stern resolve, by woes matured, 
Oppose, to Fate's severest hour, 

Less than unconquerable power ! 

No! though the orbs of heaven expire, 
Thine, Freedom ! is a quenchless fire, 
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And woe to him whose might would dare 
The energies of thy despair ! 

No !--—-when thy chaia, O Bruce ! is cast 
O’er thy land’s charter’d monntain-blast, 
Then in my yielding soul shall die 

The glorious faith of Liberty.” 


“ Wild hopes ! o’er dreamer’s mind that 
rise !”” 

With haugiity laugh the Conqueror cries, 
(Yet his dark cheek is flushed with shame, 
And his eye filled with troubled flame ;) 
** Vain, brief illusions ! doomed to fly 
England’s red path ot victory ! 

Is not her sword unmatched in might ? 
Her course, a torrent in the fight ? 

The terror of her name pons forth 

W ide o’er the regions of the north ? 

Far hence, midst other heaths and snows, 
Must freedom’s footstep now repuse. 
_And thou-—-io lofty dreams elate, 
Enthusiast ! strive no more with Fate ! 
’Tis vain---the land is lost and won—- 
Sheathed be the sword--its task is done. 
Where are the chiefs who stood with thec, 
First in the battles of the free ? 

The firm in heart, io spirit high ? 

toad sought yon fatal field tuo die. 

Each step of Edward's conquering host 
Hath left a grave on Scotland’s coast.” 

** Vassal of England, yes! a grave 
Where sleep the faithful and the brave, 
And who the glory would resign, 

Of death like theirs, for life like thine ? 
They slumber---and the stranger's tread, 
May spurn thy country’s noble dead ; 
Yet, on the land they loved so well, 

Still shall their burning spirit dwell, 
Their deeds shall hallow Minstrel’s theme, 
Their image rise on warrior’s dream, 
Their names be inspiration’s breath, 
Kindling high hope and scorn of death, 
Till bursts, immortal from the tomb, 

The flame that shall avenge their doom : 
Thie is no land for chains---away ! 

O'er softer climes let tyrants sway ! 
Think’st thou the mountain and the storm 
Their hardy sons for bondage form ? 

Doth our stern wintry blast instil 
Submission to a despot's will ? 

No! we were cast in other mould 

Than theirs by lawless power controlled ! 
The narture of our bitter sky 

Calls forth resisting energy, 

Aud the wild fastnesses are ours, 

The rocks, with their eternal towers ! 
The soul to struggle and to dare, 

Is mingled with our northern air, 

And dust beneath our soil is lying 

Of those who died for fame undying. 
Tread’st thou that soil ! and can it be, 
No loftier thougnt is roused in thee ? 

Doth no ais feeling proudly start 
From slumber in thine inmost beart? 

No secret voice thy bosom thrill, 

For thine own Scotland pleading still ? 
Ob! wake thee yet---indsguant claim 

A nobler fate, a purer fame, 

And cast to carth thy fetters riven, 

And take thine offered crown from heaven ! ' 
Wake ! in that high majestic lot, 

May the dark past be all forgot, 

And Scotland shall forgive tie field, 
Where with her blood thy shame was sealed. 
F’en [---though on that fatal plain 

Lies my beart’s brother with the slain, 
Though reft of his heroic worth, 

My spirit dwell: alone on earth ; 
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And when all other grief is past, 

Must this be cherished to the last ? 

Will lead thy battles, guard thy throne, 

With faith unspotted as his own, 

Nor in thy noon of fame recall, 

Whose was the guilt that wrought his fall.” 
Still dost thou hear in stern disdain ? 

Are Freedom’s warning accents vain ? 

No! royal Bruce ! within thy breast 

Wakes each high thought,too long suppress'd, 

And thy heart's noblest feelings live, 

Blent in that sappliant word---** Forgive !” 

** Forgive the wrongs to Scotland done ! 

Wallace! thy fairest palm is won, 

And, kindling at my country’s shrine, 

My soul hath caughta spark from thine. 

On! deem not, in the proudest hour 

Of triumph and exulting power,--- 

Deem not the light of peace could find 

A home within my troubled mind, 

Conflicts, by mortal eye unseen, 

Dark, silent, secret, there have been, 

Known butto Him, whose glance can trace 

Thought to its deepest dwelling-place ! 

---'Tis past--and on my native shore 

I tread,a rebel son no more. 

Too blest, if yet my lot may be, 

To glory’s path to follow thee ; 

If tears, by late repentance poured, 

May lave the blood-stains from my sword!” 

Far othec tears, O Wallace ! rise 

From the beart’s fountain to thine eyes, 

Bright, holy, and unchecked they spring, 

While thy voice falters, ** Hail! ny king! 

Be every wrong, by memory traced, 

In this full tide of joy etfaced ! 

Hail ! and rejoice !---thy race shall claim 

A heritage of deathless fame, 

And Scotlaad shall arise, at length, 

Majestic in triumphant strength, 

An eagle of the rock, that won 

A way through tempests to the sun! 

Nor scorn the visions, wildly grand, 

The prophet-spirit of thy laud ! 

By torrent wave, in desert vast, 

‘Those visions o’er my thought have passed, 

Where mountain-vapo urs darkly roil, 

That spirit hath possessed my soul ! 

And shadowy forms have met mine eye, 

The beings of futurity ! . 

And a deep voice of years to be, 

Hath told that Scotland shall be free ! 

He comes! exult, thou Sire of Kings! 

From thee the chief, th’ avenger springs! 

Far o’er the land he comes to save, 

His banners in their glory wave, 

And Albyn’sthousand harps awake 

On hill and heath, by stream and lake, 

To swell the strains, that far around 

Bid the proud name ef Bruce resound! 

And J---hut wherefore now recall 

The whispered omeus of my fall? 

They come not in mysterious gloom, 

---There is no bondage inthe tomb ! 

O'er the soul’s world no tyrant reigns, 

And earth alone for man hath chains ! 

What though I perish ere the hour 

When Scotland's vengeance wakes in power, 

If shed for her, my blood shall stain 

The field orscaffold not -n vain. 

Its voice, to efforts more -ublime, 

Shall rouse the spirit of her chime, 

And, in the noontide of her lot, 

My country shall forget me not!” 


Art thou forgot? and hath thy worth 
Without its glor¥ passed fram earth = 
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-—Rest with the brave, whose name belong 
To the high sanctity of song, 
Chartered our reverence to control, 
And traced in sun-beams on the soul ! 
Thine, Wallace! while the heart hath still 
One pulse a generous thought can thrill, 
While youth's warm tears are yet the meed 
Of martyr’s death, or hero's deed, 
Shall brightly live, from age to age, 
Thy country’s proudest heritage 
* Midst her green vales thy fame is dwelling, 
Thy deeds her mountaio-winds are telling, 
Thy memory speaks in torrent-wave, 
Thy step hath hallowed rock and cave, 
Aud cold the wanderer’s heart must be, 
That holds no converse there with thee ! 
Yet, Scotland! to thy champion’s shade, 
Still are thy grateful rites delayed! 
From lands of old renown o’erspread, 
With proud memor:als of the dead, 
The trophied urn, the breathing bost, 
The pillar, guarding noble dust, 
The shrine where art and genius high 
Have laboured for eternity ; | 
The stranger comes---his cye explores 
The wilds of thy majestic shores, 
Yet vainly seeks one votive stone, 
Raised to the hero all thine own. 
Land of bright deeds and minstrel-lore ! 
Withhold that guerdon now no more. 
On some bold height, of awful form, 
Stern eyrie of the cloud and storm, 
Sublimely mingling with the skies, 
Bid the proud Cenotaph arise ! 
Not to record the name that thrills 
Thy soul, the watch-word of thy hills, 
Not to assert, with needless claim, 
The bright for ever of its fame ; 
Bur, in the ages yet untold, 
When ours shall be the days of old, 
To rouse high heart, and speak thy pride 
In him, for thee who lived and died. 


eS 
I PITY YOU, YF. STARS SO BRIGHT. 


By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


[ PITY you, ye stars so bright, 
That shine so sweetly all the night, 
Beaming ever coldly down 
On rock and river, tower and town, 
Shining so lonely. 
I pity you, ye stars so bright, 
That shine so sweetly all the night, 
With your rays of endless glee 
On the wide and silent sea 


Shining so lonely. 


I pity you, ye stars so bright ;—- 
hile ’'m with Anna all the night, 

Thro’ the culd blue sky ye rove, 

Suangers to repose and love, 

Shining so lonely. 

I pity you, ye stars so bright, 

And Anna bities you to-night, 

What a weary way you've been 

Since yon first balmy kiss yestreen, 


Shining so lonely ! 


THE TUILLERIES. 


J pees is music on the evening breeze, 
There is fragrance from the orange trees, 
Freshness from the grateful fountains playing, 
Beaaty in crouds all various straying, 

Love on each lip, smiles in each eye--- 

Tt is an hour of revelry. 
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{am alone in this bright hour ; 

It boasts for me no charmfal power : 
Foreign to me is the gay sound 

Of the light language fluttering round ; 
Foreign to me that inusic’s tone--- 

It wakes no memories | have known. 


The re dala eye may beanty find 

Amid this scene ¢ the Euglish mind 

Find interest in its sileat scan 

Of the varieties of man ; 

Bat the English heart can never be, 

Fraoce, in sympathy with thee ! 
Paris, Oct. 1819. 


Eo 


THE ICELANDER’S SONG, 
Frem a MS. Volume of Poems, by Mr. G. Rathbone. 


Fee southern may talk of his meads crown'd 
with flow'rs, 
Where the gale, breathing incense, unceasing- 
ly flies ; 
He may vaunt the rich hue of his rose-tangled bowers 
Or the sapphireand gold of his bright sunny skies ; 
But it isnot a theme that will light up emotion 
In an Icelander’s breast ; since his pride and his 
boast 
Are his hoar-cover’d mountains, that frown on the- 


int Cee : 
Lit up with the ice-blink that girdles the coast. 


When the winter of night darkles round him all 
dreary, 
And his snow-bosom’d hills mourn the absence of 
day, 
With a heart void of eare, and with limbs seldom 
weary, 
He la: ‘nches his bark in pursuit of his prey ; _ 
Rough is his bed, and uneasy his pillow, 
When far off in ocean be rambles from home ; 
Blithe scuds his boat, as her prow cleaves the billow 
Of the gera-spangied brine, with its ridges of foam. 


Dear is the dawn of the fork’d northern light, 
That illumines oldHecla’s broad cone with its rays; 
And dearcr its splendour, increasing!y bright, 
When the peaks of the ice-bergs appear in the 
blaze ; 
Brightly it plays on his dart’s glossy pride, 
When it flies, steep’d inspray, on the snake's scaly 
crest, 
To bury its pointin the whale’s finny bide, 
Or flesh its curv’d barb in the sea-lien’s chest. 


Dear is the summer of day, when the fountains, 
Unfetter'd and free, pour the bright crystal 
streain ; 
Dear is the cataract's leap in the mountains, 

When sparkling at night in the moon's silver beam ; 
Dear are the shoals where the sea-horse is bounding, 
With his icicled mane and his cye-balls of fire ; 

But dearer than all, isthe comfort surrounding 
The wife of his choice, and the hearth ofhis sire. 


———e 


The gentleman who furnished for a last M 
Sernbe of this Magaztne, a copy of an ‘ Ode 
to the Poppy,” supposing it the production 
of a Lady of Massachusetts, reques's us te 
state, that his information on the subject was 
altogether incorrect. We readily insert this 
amende, in justice to the proper author. (Vide 
Ath. Vol.8, p- 167.) 
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VENICE IN 1819. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF GENERAL DE LA BARPE. 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Dec. 1819. 


THE LION’S JAWS—SANGUINARY 
COUNCIL OF TEN-—BRIDGE OF 
SIGHS. 

HAD not seen this former Queen 
of the Ocean for thirty-eight years, 
and the first thing that struck me was 
the sinall number of vessels that J saw 
en the canal, which extends along the 
large and beautiful road leading from 

Padua to Zusine, opposite Venice. 

Formerly this canal was covered with 

boats, gondolas, and vessels of every 

description, which crossed each other 
ip all directions; and loaded with goods 

or travellers, showed the vicinity of a 

flourishing city. The same difference 

between formerly and now appeared 
~ again oa entering the city on the great 
canal, which was not now, as it used 
to be, covered with gondolas, barks, 
aod ships. The most beautiful pala- 
ces stand along this great canal, once 
one of the most delightful and popu- 

Jous quarters of the city; at present 

many of these palaces are uninhabited, 

many are fallen into ruins, others are 
gold to be pulled down. The place of 

St. Mark, and the Canal de la Giude- 

éa, offer subject for the same observa- 

tions. Nothing could equal the lively 
aod crowded scene which the former 
presented, when Venice was an inde- 

‘goes city, Those travellers who 

) ie us SO Many interesting de- 
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ecriptions of it, would now be not a 
little astonished to meet witb nothing 
of what had formerly caught their at- 
tention, except buildings; even the 
coffee-houses possess none of their for- 
mer splendour. 

The civil governor of the kingdom of 
Lombardy and Venice inhabits that 
per of the Procuratia which Napoleon - 

ad made his palace, and rebuilt; an 
elegant terrace, planted with trees, com- 
mands the broad and deep canal of the 
Porto Mercantile of Venice. Once 
it was covered with merchantmen ; 
now, on the contrary, the neighbour- 
hood of Trieste,the continually increas- 
ing difficulty of the entrance of the port 
of Venice, the overthrow of the Repub- 
lic, and probably also the new system 
of government, have had a bad ef- 
fect on its navigation: stat nomuinis 
umobra. 

The Canal de la Giudeca is undoubt- 
edly the finest to be seen in Venice. 
Along it stand the most remarkable 
buildings ; for example, the Procura- 
zia, la Piazzetta, with the two pillars, 
on one of which stood the lion of St. 
Mark, the Ducal palace, the magnifi- 
cent churches of St. Giorgio Maggiore 
and del Redemptore, and the Sclavoni- 
ap quay, to which adjoins a public gar- 
den, made by order of Napoleon. 

The ducal palace, the architecture of 
which is stnkiag, but not very tasteful, 
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is now inhabited by the chanceries of 
the new government. The lion’s jaws, 
which stood open under the colonade 
of the ground-story, for informers, have 
disappeared ; the inscription of Denun- 
zie Segrete is no longer read. Would 
to God that with the name, the thing 
itself may also have vanished ! It might 
have been proper, as a wholesome war- 
ning to high officers, to leave in their 
place the marble tablets, upon which 
the sentences pronounced against crim- 
inals of rank were inscribed. 

The saloon of the Great Council, 
aod the Pregadi, are ornamented with 
many historical paintings, in which 
Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, Palma, 
&c. &c. represent the great deeds in the 
History of Venice. The Dandalo, the 
Contarini, the Badoe, the Morosini, &c. 
may recognise their forefathers in the 
doges and heroes of those times. But 
what a dreadful shuddering must seize 
them, when they view these moau- 
ments of national glory in their present 
state! I pity them if they have not the 
means to remove: but if they possess 
them, they must resemble very littl 
those great men from whom they are 
descended, since they can endure the 
torment of witnessing the funeral obse- 
quies of their country. I could not 
conquer the uneasy sensation which I 
felt, when I passed through that impos- 
ing desert, called the Marine Arsenal, 
accompanied by a very well informed 
man, who bore one of the most celebra- 
ted names in history, and explained ev- 
ery thing to me witb as perfect compo- 
sure, asif no manes of bis ancestors 
dwelt in these halls, which announced 
their great deeds. What is it that has 
produced this moral degeneracy ? It is 
because, fora long time, national spirit 
has no’ longer prevailed in Venice ! 
Several descendants of the twelve tri- 
bunes, who in the seventh century elec- 
ted the first Doge, have solicited the 
titles of counts or barons. ) 

The institution of the terrible Coun- 
ceil of Ten, the necessary result of the 
unjust operation executed by the Doge 
Gradenigo, may be considered as the 
slow poison which led Venice to its 
destruction. Several families succeed- 
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ed in making the cause of the public 
their own. It was the fruit of the ter- 
tor, inspired by the merciless severity 
of the Council of Ten, that at lest not 
a single person remained in Venice 
who deserved to be called a citizen: 
and, what has happened no where else, 
the approach of danger did not inflame 
any of those ardent souls who despise 
danger when the deliverance of their 
country isatstake. Venice fell, though 
it had at its command two hundred 
armed and equipped gun-boats, fifteen 
thousand good soldiers cantoned in the 
Lagunes, and above nine hundred pie- 
ces of cannon mounted in the batteries. 
Inexpugnable on the side of the Lagu- 
nes, but more so on that of the sea; 
there is no stronger military situation 
in Europe. But the country had ceas- 
ed to exist. The chief persons of the 
state cared only for their possessions 
on the terra firma, and the commanders 
of the armed force did not dareto save 
the country, in spite of the Council of 
Ten, as they knew very well that in a 
few months the Decemvirs would have 
them seized and strangled, for having 
had the boldness to act: without waiting 
for their commands. 

I had the curiosity to visit the apart- 
ments and the prisons of that terrible 
council. Formerly no Venetian pas- 
sed, without trembling, this fatal door, 
over which was inscribed: Capi de’ 
Diect. Now the signs of terror have 
disappeared. The apartments of the 
Council of Ten, and of the state inquis- 
itors, are connected with a secret stair- 
case, by which the victims were led. 
Some were brought down from the 
prisons known by the name of Piombi, 
the leads, because they were situated 
under the leads of the Ducal Palace. 
Other victims were led by 3 staircase 
to the Bridge of Sighs (pont des sou- 
pirs), and from thence into the dread- 
ful subterraneous vaults which were 
built on a level with a solitary canal, 
and were so damp that the wood in 
them was rotten. One of these vaults 
was used for strangling the prisoners. 
The criminal, who was brought with a 
rope round his neck into this chamber 


of death, was placed before an iron 
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grating, behind which, in an adjoining 
passage, stood the executioner, who 
took hold of the end of the string, and 
witb a screw put an end to the being of 
the unhappy person, whose corpse was 
thrown, with a stone round his neck, 
into the canal through a window, the 
gtatings of which opened for these 
works of darkness. 

I cannot express the profound indig- 
nation which seized me amidst these 
silent testimonies of human perversity. 
People admire, and I have no objection 
to admit the great character displayed 
by Venice in critical moments ; but it 
18 impossible for a brave man, of what- 
ever political persuasion he may be, 
when he visits the monuments from 
which I am just returned, not to con- 
gratulate Europe on the disappearance 
of this dreadful instrument of tyranny, 
which was begun to be imitated else- 
where. 

In wandering through these apart- 
ments of aristocratical vengeance, you 
begin to perceive, how it could be pos- 
sible for a republic, so mighty as Ve- 
nice was, to fall so unworthily and 
shamefully. The explanation of this 
enigma is written on the walls of the 
Council of Ten. There is written a 
great lesson to all states, but particular- 
ly to independent states, that, when the 
hour of danger approaches, the moral 
strength of the state alone can be its 
anchor of safety. 

I now return to more pleasing sub- 
jects. In the saloon of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts are the finest pictures 
of the first masters of the Venetian 
school : here is a large picture by Ti- 
tian, perhaps the most beautiful of his 
works. ‘This collection of the works 
of the greatest masters affords amateurs 
and artists the opportunity to compare 
them, and will protect many master- 
pieces from destruction, with which 
they are threatened by the dampness of 
the churches. 

The want and the necessity of pay- 
ing their debts has obliged many no- 
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blemen to sell the most beautiful pic- 
tures which they inberited from their 
forefathers, so that you cannot depend 
on the old descriptions of picture galle- 
ries. On visiting the collection of pic- 
tures in the Palazzo Nani, I observed 
the helm ofa hero of this name, which 
hung on the wall of the corridor, or 
hall, through which you pass io the pal- 
aces of the Venetian nobility to the 
chambers themselves. It seems that 
this custom of the Romans, which is 
so well calculated to excite generous 
emulation, was imitated by the Vene- 
tians, whose republic is, as it were, the 
link which connects the time of the 
Romans with ours. What sorrowful 
reflections must the young Venetians of 
the present day make, if they are told 
the signification of these decorations, 
which are often covered with ignoble 
dust ! 

The four bronze horses stand again 
on their old place over the gateway of 
St. Mark. They stood better before 
the Tuilleries, only they ought not to 
have been yoked to the triumphal car 
of the greatest enemy that liberty ever 
had. WhenI saw them arrive, and 
put up at Paris, I asked myself, think- 
ing of their different journies, whither 
are they yetto go? Atthattime I did 
not think that I should see them depart. 
again; and who knows if American 
fleets may not in the course of a centu- 
ry fetch them from Europe, when the 
arts and sciences Jeave this quarter of 
the globe, to continue the progress 
which they bave long made from the 
east to the west. 

Asa military station Venice has not 
its equal in Europe. Even if the terra 
firma were conquered, Venice would 
not fall on that account, and the forces 
collected here would be at all times 
able, without being attacked themselves, 
to undertake expeditions with a great 
force against the Continent, which 
would render the possession of tbe lat- 
ter for a long time doubtful. 
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Extracted from Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, October 1810. 
COLERIDGE. 


js the midst of the many new claim- 
ants which have arisen on every 
hand to solicit the ear and the favour of 
the readers of poetry, we are not sure 
that any one has had so much reason to 
complain of the slowness and loadequa- 
cy of the attention bestowed upon bim 
as this gentleman, who is, comparatively 
Speaking, a veteran of no inconsiderable 
standing. Itis not easy to determine 
10 what proportions the blame of his 
misfortunes should be divided between 
himself and his countrymen. That 
both have conducted themselves very 
culpably—at least very unwisely—be- 
Gins at length, we helieve, to be ac- 
knowledged by most of those whose 
Opinion is of any consequence, As for 
Us, We can Dever suppose ourselves to 
be ill employed when we are doing any 
thing that may serve in any measure to 
correct the errors of the public judg- 
ment on the one hand, or to stimulate 
the efforts of ill-requited, and thence, 
perhaps, desponding or slumbering 
genius on the other. 
_ The exercise of those unfair, and 
indeed wicked arts, by which the su- 
perficial mass of readers are so easily 
swayed in all their judgments, was, 
1D this instanee, more than commonly 
easy, by reason of the many singular 
eccentricities observable in almost all 
the productions of Mr. Coleridge’s 
muse. What was already fantastic, it 


could be no difficult matter for. 


those practised wits to represent as 
utterly unmeaning, senseless, and ab- 
surd. But perhaps those who are ac- 
Customed to chuckle over the ludicrous 
analysis of serious poems, so common 
1D Our most popular reviews, might not 

the worse for turning to the Diction- 
naire Philosophique, and ‘seeing. with 
what success the same weapons have 
been einployed there, (by much greater 
Wits, It 1s true) to transform and degrade 
into subjects of vulgar merriment all 


the beautiful narratives of the sacred. 


books—their sublime simplicity and 
most deep tenderness, Jt is one of the 
most melancholy things in human 


nature, to see how often the 
mysteries of the meditative soul lie at 
the mercy of surface-skimming ridicule, 
and self-satisfied rejoicing igaorance.— 
It is like seeing the most solemn ges- 
tures of human dignity mimicked into 
grotesque absurdities by monkeys. Now, 
to our mind, the impropriety of the 
treatment which bas been bestowed upoa 
Mr. Coleridge, is mightily increased by 
the very facilities which the lian- 
ties of the poet himself afforded for its 
infliction. It is athing not to be de- 
nied, that, even under the most favoura- 
ble of circumstances, the greater part of 
the readers of English poetry could 
never have been expected thoroughly 
and intimately to understand the scope 
of those extraordinary prodections— 
but this ought only to have acted as an 
additional motive with those who pro- 
fess to be the guides of public opinion, 
to make them endeavour, as far as 
might in them lie, to render the true 
merits of those productions more visible 
to the eye of the less penetrating or less 
reflective. Unless such be the duty of 
professional critics on such occasions—— 
and one, too, of the very noblest duties 
they can ever be called upon to dis- 
charge—we have erred very widely in 
all our ideas concerning such matters. 

Our only wish for tbe present, is to 
offer a few remarks in regard to one or 
two of bis individual productions, which 
May perbaps excite the attention of 
such of our readers as have never yet 
paid any considerable attention to any 
of them. 

The longest poem in the collection of 
the Sibylline Leaves, is the Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner—and to our feel- 
ing, it is by. far the most wonderful 
also—the most original—and the most 
touching of all the productions of its 
author. From it alone, we are inclin- _ 
ed to think an idea of the whole poetical 
genius of Mr. Coleridge might be 
gathered, such as could scarcely receive 
any very important addition either of 
extent or of distinctness, from a perusal 


of the whole of his other works. To 
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speak of it at all is extremely difficult ; 
above all the poems with which we are 
acquainted in any language—it is a 
poem to be felt—cherished—mused 
upoo—not to be talked about—not 
capable of being described—analyzed 
—or criticised. It is the wildest of 
all the creations of genius—it is not like 
a thing of the living, listening, moving 
world—the very music of its words is 
like the melancholy mysterious breath 
of something sung to the sleeping ear— 
its images have the beauty—the gran- 
deur—the incoherence of some mighty 
vision, The loveliness and the terror 
glide before us in turns—witb, at one 
moment, the awful shadowy ‘dimness 
—at another, the yet more awful dis- 
tinctness of a majestic dream. 

Dim and shadowy, and incoherent, 
however, though it be—how blind, 
how wilfully, or how foolishly blind 
must they have been who refused to 
see any meaning or purpose in the 
Tale of the Mariner! The imagery, 
indeed, may be said to be heaped up 
to superfluity—and so it is—the lan- 
guage to be redundant—and the nar- 
rative confused. Butsurely those who 
cavilled at these things, did not consider 
into whose moutb the poet has put this 
ghastly story. A guest is proceeding 
to a bridal—the sound of the merry 
music is already in his ears—and the 
light shines clearly from the threshold 
to guide him to the festival. He is 
arrested on his way by an old man, 
who constrains him to listen—he seizes 
him by the hand—that he shakes free 
—but the old man has a more inevita- 
ble spell, and he holds him, and will 
not be silent. | 

Me holds him with his glittering eye, 

The wedding-gquest stood still, 


And listens like a three-years child : 
The mariner hath his will. 


The wedding-guest sat on a stone, 


He cannot chuse but hear— 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed mariner. 
* * + ® * 


The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red asa rote is she: 

Nodding their beads before her gocs 
The merry minstreisy- 

The wedding-guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot chuse but hear— 

And thas spake on that ancient mam, 
The bright-eyed mariner. 
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In the beginning of the mariner’s 
narrative, the language has all the im- 
petus of a storm—and when the ship 
is suddenly locked among the polar ice, 
the change is as instantaneous as it is 
awful. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around : 

It cracked and growled, and roared and how!'d, 
Like noises in a swound ! 


At length did cross an Albatross : 
Thorough the fog it came ; 
Asif it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God's name. 

It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 
The helmsman steered us through ! 
And a good south wind sprung up behiad ; 
The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the Mariner's hollo! 


In mist or cloud, or mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-emoke white, 
Glimmered the white Moon-shine. 


“ God save thee ancient Mariner ‘ 

From the fiends that plague thee thas !— 

Why look st thou so ?"—With my cross bow 

I shot the Albatross ! 

All the subsequent miseries of the crew 
are represented by the poet as having 
been the consequences of this violation 
of the charities of sentiment; and these 
are the same miseries which the critics 
have spoken of, as being causeless and 
unmerited! We have no difficulty in 
confessing, that the ideas on which the 
intent of this poem binges, and which 
to us seem to possess all beauty and 
pathos, may, after all, have been select- 
ed by the poet with a too great neglect 
of the ordinary sympathies. But if 
any one will submit himself to the 
magic that is around him, and suffer 
his senses and his imagination to be 
blended together, and exalted by the 
melody of the charmed words, and the 
splendour of the unnatural apparitions 
with which the mysterious scene ts 
opened, surely he will experience ho 
revulsion towards the centre and spirit 
of this lovely dream. There is the 
very essence of tenderness in the 
remorseful delight with which the Mar- 


iner dwells upon the image of the 


“* pious bird of omen good,” as it 
Every day, for feed or play, 


Came to the Mariner's hollo { 
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And the convulsive shudder with which 
he narrates the treacherous issue, be- 
speaks to us no pangs more than seem 
to have followed justly on that inhos- 
pitable crime. Jt seems as if the very 
spirit of the universe had been stunned 
by the wanton cruelty of the Mariner 
-—as if earth, sea, and sky, had all be- 
cone dead and stagnant in the extinction 
of the moving breath of love and gen- 
tleness. 

All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, dayafter day, 

We struck, nor breath nor motion, 


As idle asa painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean, 


Water, water, every where, 

And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, every where, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot: O Christ ! 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did craw! with legs 
- Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in ree! and rout, 
The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch's oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 
Ah! wella-day! what evil looks 
Had I from oid and young ! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


In the “weary time” which follows, a 
spectre-ship sails between them and 
the “broad bright sun” in the west. 
This part of the poem is much improv- 
ed in this last edition of it. The male 
and the female skeleton in the spectre- 
ship,or, as they are now called, “ Dratu 
and Lirg-1n-pDEATH,” have diced for 
the ship’s crew—and she, the latter, has 
won the ancient Mariner. These 
verses are, we think, quite new. The 
second of them is, perbaps, the most 
exquisite in the whole poem. 

The naked hulk alougside came, 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

“ The game is done! I’ve won, I’ve won!” 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


The Sun's rim dips; the stars rush out : 
At ene stride comes the dark ; 

Wh far-heard whisper, o'er the sea, 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 

We listened and looked sideways up: 
Fear at my heart, asata cup, 

My life-blood seemed to sip ! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 
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The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white ; 
From the sails the dews did drip— 

Till clombe above the eastern bar 

The horned Moon, with ome bright star + 

Within the nether tip. 

The crew, who had approved in calm- 
ness the sin that had been committed 
in wantonness end madness, die,—and 
the Mariner alone is preserved by the 
rise of an expiatory feeling in his mind. 
Pain, sorrow, remorse, these are not 
enough ;—the wound must be healed 
by a heartfelt sacrifice to the same 
spirit of universal love which had beer 
bruised in its infliction. 

The meving Moon went up the sky, 

And no where did abide : 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside— 

Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 

Like April hoar-frost Spread ; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 

The charmed water burnt alway 

A still and awful red. 


Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Feli off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire, 


O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gusht from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware ! 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


The self same moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 

Like lead into the sea, 


It is needless to proceed any longer in 
this, for the principle of the poem is all 
contained in the last of these extracts. 
Had the ballad been more interwoven 
with sources of prolonged emotion ex- 
tending throughout—and had the re- 
lation of the imagery to the purport and 
essence of the piece been a little more 
close—it does not seem to us that any. 
thing more could have been desired in 
a poem such as this. As it is, the effect 
of the wild wandering magnificence of 
imagination in the details of the dream- 
like story is a thing that cannot be for- 
gotten. It is asif we had seen real 
Spectres, and were for ever to be haunt- 
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ed. The unconnected and fantastic 
variety of the images that have been 
piled up before us works upon the 
fancy, as an evening sky made up of 
half lurid castellated clouds—hbalf of 
clear uopolluted azure—would upon 
the eye. It is like the fitful concert of 
fine sounds which the Mariner himself 
hears after his spirit has been melted,and 
the ship has begun to sail homewards. 

_ Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 

Then darted to the Sun ; 


Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 


Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 

I heard the sky-lark sing: 

Sometimes all litte birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning | 

And now ‘twas like all instruments, 
Now likea lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel's song, 

That makes the Heavens be mute. 


It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

The conclusion has always appeared 
to us to be happy and graceful in the 
ytmost degree. ‘The actual surface-life 
of the world is brought close into con- 
tact with the life of sentiment—the 
soul that is as much alive, and enjoys, 
and suffers as much in dreams and vi- 
sions of the night as by daylight. One 
feels with what a heavy eye the Ancient 
Mariner must look and listea to the 
pomps and merry-makings—even to 
the innocent enjoyments—of those 
whose experience has only been of 
things tangible. One feels that to him 
another world—we do not mean a 
supernatural, but a more exquisitely 
and deeply natural world—has been 
revealed—and that the repose of his 
spirit can only be in the contemplation 
of things that are not to pass away. 
The sad and solemn indifference of 
his mood is communicated to his hearer 
—and we feel that even alter reading 
what he had heard, it were better to 
“turn from the bridegroom’s door,” 

O Wedding-Guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone ona wide wide sea : 


So lonely "twas, that God himself 
Bearce sevmed there to be. 


O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
*Tis sweeter far to me, 
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To walk together tothe kirk 

With a goodly company !~ 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay ! 


Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 
He prayeth well, who loveth wel! 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small : 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


The Mariner, whose eyc is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone; and now the Wedding-gucst 
‘Turned from the bridegroom's dour. 


He went like one that hath been stunned. 
And is of sense forlorn ; 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow morn.— 

Of all the author's productions, tbe 
one which seems most akin to the 
Ancient Mariner, is Christabel, a won- 
derful piece of poetry, which bas been 
far less understood, and is as yet far le-s 
known than the other. This perform- 
ance does not make its appearance in 
the Sibylline Leaves—but we hope 
Mr. Coleridge will never omit it in any 
future collection. The reception it 
met with was no doubt a very dis- 
coufaging one, more particularly when 
contrasted with the vehement admira- 
tion which seems to have been expres- 
sed by all who saw it while yet in 
MS. Mr. Coleridge, however, should 
remember that the opinions of the few 
who saw and admired Christabel then, 
may very well, without any over- 
weening partiality on bis part, he put 
into competition with the many who 
have derided it since. Those who 
know the secret history of the poem, 
and compare it with the productions 
of the most popular poets of our time, 
will have no difficulty in. perceiving 
how deep an impression his remarka- 
ble creation had made on the minds of ’ 
those of his contemporaries, whuse ap- 
probation was most deserving to be an 
object of ambition with such a man as 
Mr.Coleridge. To many respects he 
seems too anxious to enjoy the advan- 
tages of an inspired writer, and to pro- 
duce his poetry at once in its perfect 
form—like the palaces which spring 
out of the desert in complete splendour 
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atasingle rubbing of the lamp in the 
Arabian Tale. But carefulness above 
all is necessary to a poet in these latter 
days, when the ordinary medium 
through which things are viewed is so 
very far from being poetical—and when 
the natural strain of scarcely any man’s 
associations can be expected to be of 
that sort which is most akin to high and 
poetical feeling. There isno question 
there are many, very many passages ia 
the poetry of this writer, which sbew 
what excellent things may be done 
under the impulse of a bappy moment 
—passages in which the language— 
above all things—has such aérial graces 
as would have been utterly beyond the 
reach of any person who might have 
attempted to produce the like, without 
being able to lift his spirit into the 
same ecstatic mood. Itisnotto be 
denied, however, that among the whole 
of his poems there are only a few in 
the composition of which be seems to 
have been blexsed all throughout with 
the same sustaining energy of afflatus. 
The Mariner—we need not say—is 
one of these. The poem Love is 
another—and were Christabel com- 
pleted as it has been begun, we doubt 
not it would be allowed by all who are 
capable of tasting the merits of such 
poetry, to be a third—and, perhaps, the 
most splendid of the three. 

It is impossible to gather from the 
part which has been published any 
conception of what is the meditated 
conclusion of the story of Christabel. 
Incidents can never be fairly judged of 
till we know what they lead to. Of 
those which occur in the first and second 
cantos of this poem, there is no doubt 
Many appear. at present very strange 
aod disagreeable, and the sooner the 
remainder comes forth to explain them, 
the better. One thing is evident, that 
Do mag need sit down to read Christa- 
bel with any prospect of gratification, 
whose mind bas not rejoiced habitually- 
in the luxury of visionary and super- 
stitious reveries. He that is determined 
to try every thing by the standard of 
what is called common sense, and who 
has an aversion to admit, even 1D poetry, 
of the existence of things more than are 
dreamt of in philosophy, bad better 
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not open this production, which is only 
proper fora solitary couch and a mid- 
night taper. Mr. Coleridge is the prince 
of superstitious poets ; and he that does 
not read Christabe] witb a strange and 
harrowing feeling of mysterious dread, 
may be assured that bis soul is made of 
impenetrable stuff. 

In these two poems the poetical fac- 
ulties of Coleridge are abuodantly ex- 
hibited in the whole power and charm 
of their native beauty. That such ex- 
ercise of these faculties may have been 
so far injudicious as not calculated to 
awaken much ofthe ordinary sympetbies 
of mankiod—but rather addressing 
every thing to feelings of which ia 
their full strength and sway ooly a few 
are capable—all thie is a reproach easy 
to be made, and in a great measure per- 
haps it may be a well-founded reproach. 
But nothivg surely can be more unfair, 
than to overlook or deny the existence 
of such beauty and such strength on 
any grounds of real or pretended mis- 
application. That the author of these 
productions isa poet of a most noble 
class—a poet most original in his con- 
ceptions—most masterly in bis execu- 
tion—above all things a most inimitable 
master of the language of poetry—it is 
impossible to deny. His powers in- 
deed—to judge from what of them that 
bas been put forth and exbibited—may 
not be of the widest—or even of the 
very bighest kind. So far as they go, 
surely, they are the most exquisite of 

wers. In his mixture of all the awful 
and allthe gentle graces of conception 
—in bis sway of wild—solitary—drea- 
my phantasies—in his music of words 
—and magic of sumbers—we think he 
stands absolutely alone among all the 
poets-of the most poetical age. 

Io one of the great John Miller's 
early letters, (compositions, by the way, 
which it is a thousand pities the Eng- 
lish reader should have no access to 
admire) there is a fine passionate dis- 
quisition on the power of words—and 
on the unrivalled use of that power 
exemplified in the writings of Rousseau. 
‘“* He sways mankind with that delicious 
might”—says the youthful historian— 
‘ag Jupiter does with his lightning.” 
We know not that there is any English 
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poet who owes so much to this single 
element of power as Coleridge. It ap- 
pears to us that there is not one of 
them, at least not one that has written 
since the age of Elizabeth, in whose 
use of words the most delicate seuse of 
beauty concurs with so much exquisite 
subtlety of metaphysical perception. 
To illustrate this by individual exam- 
ples is out of the question, but we think 
alittle examination would satisfy any 
person who is accustomed to the study 
of language of the justice of what we 
have said.—In the kind of poetry in 
which he has chiefly dealt, there can be 
no doubt the effect of his peculiar maste- 
ry over this instrument bas been singu- 
larly happy—more so than, perhaps, it 
could have been io any other, The 
whole essence of his poetry is more 
akin to music than that of any other 

etry we haveever met with. Speak- 
Ing generally, bis poetry is not the poetry 
of high imagination—nor of teeming 
fancy—nor of overflowing sentiment—. 
least of all,is it the poetry of intense or 
overmastering passion.—If there be 
such a thing as poetry of the senses 
strung to imagination—sucb is his. It 
lies in the senses, but they are senses 
breathed upon by imagination—having 
reference to the imagination though 
they do not reach to it—having a 
sympathy, not an union, with the ima- 
gination—like the beauty of flowers. 
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In Milton there is between sense and 
imagination a strict union—their actions 
are blended into one. In Coleridge 
what is borrowed from imagination or 
affection is brought to sense—sensé is 
bis sphere. In him the pulses of sense 
seein to die away in sense. The emo- 
tions in which he deals—even the love 
in which deals—can scarcely he said to 
belong to the closs of what are properly 
called passions. The love he describes 
the best is a romantic and spiritual 
movement of wonder, blended and ex- 
alted with an ineffable suffusion of the 
powers ofsense. There is more of aerial 
romance, thao of genuine tenderness, 
even in the peerless love of his Gene~ 
vieve.* His silent emotions are an un- 
known world which her minstrel watches 
with fear and hope—and yet there is 
exquisite propriety in calling that poem 
Love, for it truly represents the essence 
of that passion—where the power ac- 
quired over the human soul depends so 
much upon the awakening, for a time, 
of the idea of infinitude, and the bath- 
ing of the universal spirit in one inter- 
minable sea of thoughts undefinable. 
We are aware that this inimitable poem 
is hetter known than any of its author's 
productions—and doubt not that many 
hundreds of our readers have got it by 
heart long ago, without knowing by 
whom it was written. 3 
* See Ath. vol.6, p. 327, 
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The public has been a good deal interested 
about the exploits of the Randitti, now so 
copiously scattered over Italy. We have 
thought it might, therefore, gratify curiosity 
alittle, were we to translate a very naive 
and characteristic account given of these rob- 
bers by a person who had the misfortune to 
be made prisoner and carried off'as a hostage 
by one of their bands. He is sometimes 
stmple, and we must confess, prolix in spite 
ofall our pains, but still we trust he will be 

ound entertaining, as heis certainly novel 
and curious in kis delineations. The whole 


ds 
y bok Aah rt faa picture of the manners of 


WAS at Olevano, a considerable 
town, about 13 leagues from Rome, 

making some studies in landscape, 
3D ss ATHEN&UM VOL. 6. 


when a letter from Naples called me 
thither. I went on the 16th of June, 
1819, at 10 o'clock in the forenoon, to 
Baron Rumohr, who had a house near 
Olevano, to take leave of him, and 
found there the historical painter Ram- 
bour, from Mentz. 

A heavy storm coming up, I resolved 
to wait till it was over before [ returned 
to Rome. The Baron and I, therefore, 
played at draughts. Meanwhile the 
storm approached and raged with gidut 
fury ; the rain poured down in torrents, 
and the hail-stones rattled against the 
windows, The horizon darkened, the 
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lightning darted through the black 
clouds, and the rolling of the thunder 
was mixed with the howling of the 
tempest. We left off our game and rose. 

While we were conversing, the door 
opened, and two men armed with 
muskets entered, and one of them ask- 
ed, in a tone not like that of a wander- 
er or a guest, for the master of the 
house. ‘The Baron, who immediately 
perceived that it was meant for bim, 
replied quickly, “7 will call bim in- 
stautly,” hurried out of the room, down 
the stairs, and rushed out of the house. 

One of the robbers, for such they 
were, followed him out of the house, 
and levelled his piece at him, but for- 
tunately at the very moment slipped on 
ihe wet ground, and fell. It appears 
that he had rather a severe tumble, for 
he lay stunned for some time, which 
gave the Baron time to escape to the 
town. The painter Rambour, who 
had made use of the same opportuni- 
ty to retreat out of the room and run 
down stairs after the baron, was, how- 
ever, violently thrown back into the hall 
by the robber. He saw him level his 
musket, cried out, and while the robber 
was down, got ioto the kitchen, where 
the cook was preparing the dinner. 

‘« Here are robbers in the house,” he 
exclaimed, “ how shall we get off?” 
The man, without being disturbed tn 
his business, softly replied, “ 1 know it, 
but J shall not stir. ZI shall remain here!” 

While this was going forward below, 
I was alone in the room with the other 
robber. I went to and fro, turning all 
my thoughts on the means of an es- 
cape ; I heard Rambour shriek, but 
did not know why. As I was just at 
the door, I quickly seized the latch to 
open it for my flight. But the robber, 
whose hawk’s eye always pursued me, 
put bis musket at the same moment to 
my breast. I struck itup with my hand; 
he drew his dagger,and holding it to my 
neck, said, ‘“‘ Why would you escape ?” 

While the villain, who had been ra- 
ther disconcerted by my strikiug up his 
gun, was recovering his position, I suc- 
ceeded in getting outof the room and 
running down stairs: I thought myself 
already saved, when a third robber, 
pointing his musket at me, called out, 
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* Stop!’ I was, therefore, obliged to 
surrender myself. 

Rambour had, in the mean time, 
happily effected his escape through a 
back door, ran through several gardena, 
and at last got into a small solitary 
house, under pretence of sheltering him- 
self from the raio. They were already 
acquainted with the circumstance which 
had taken place at the Baran’s, and re- 
lated it to himas news. After a short 
stay, he tried to reach Olevano. 

‘Tbe robbers, in the interval, searched 
the Baron’s house without finding the 
possessor, who was the object of their 
attempt, and seized a young man who, 
out of ill-timed curiosity,looked at what 
was going forward, and had now to pay 
for his inquisitiveness, He was the 
son of the innkeeper of Olevano, They 
bound him, as well as myself, with a 
rope round the hands, and drove us off. 

Meantime the rain poured down in 
torrents; I had no hat on, for the rob- 
bers would not permit me to return ta 
fetch it. One of them, who appeared 
to me to be the leader, took my watch 
away. An alarm was spread by tbe 
fugitives in the town of Olevano; the 
tocsin was sounded, and the inhabitants 
collected together. The robbers now 
pushed us on with the butt ends of their 
muskets. We were always obliged to 
bold the band which was tied fast, on 
our backs, and when | attempted to pull 
it before me, it was immediately drawn 
back with violence by the robber who 
held the rope. 

They were accompanied by a farmer 
of the neighbourhood, who rao on be- 
fore them as their guide, and upon fre- 
quently calling to him, “ to the wood,” 
struck across the fields, to reach it the 
sooner. That they might be able to 
run quicker, tbey gave their cloaks, 
which were dripping wet, toa goatherd, 
who was coming slowly towards us in 
the heavy rain, and was ee in 
league witb them, for he did not seem 
surprised, or even utter a syllable. 

We arrived at a stream, which is at 
other times inconsiderable, but was now 
much swelled. Here they stopped to 
wait for some of their comrades, aod 
the following conversation took place 
between their leader and me : 
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Roebber—“ You must be my security 
for the baron; I shall make you find 
means to get money, or else you shall 
see how we will treat you.” 

“ Here,” (offering him my money, 
which consisted of fifty scud: in gold), 
“ here is alll have; now let me. de- 
part. Jama poor painter, have nei- 
ther parents, brothers, nor sisters, and 
gain a scanty livelihood by my art.” 

Robber—( Weighing the money in 
his hand.) Well, it is at least gold. 
You say you are poor, and yet carry so 
much gold about you ; you had also a 
watch, how did you come by these ?” 

“The money J have earned, during 
the winter, by painting, and have saved 
it for a journey to Naples, which I was 
on the point of undertaking. As to the 
watcb, I received it asa keepsake from 
my father.” 

Robber—(Throwing the watch to 
one of his men.) ‘“ Look! that’s the 
way. Nobody knows to whom he 
gives it away, oor where things may 
go! But, if, as you say,you are so very 
poor,pray how did you come to Italy?” 

“I came thither with the army, where 
I served in the artillery. Afterwards, I 
was in the Swiss Guard on Mount Ca- 
vallo. But I did not like this, and I 
therefore returned to my art,and now try 
to support myself by it as well as I can.” 

The leader was satisfied, and made 
me relate a great deal about foreign 
countries and my own campaigns. My 
account seemed to interest him and his 
companions; nay, they even listened 
with visible eagerness to the account of 
many scenes of warfare, as if they felt 
themselves and their wicked profession 
ip some measure raised to honour by 
the similarity of the events. 

They now rose and we travelled 
about five Italian miles, when they 
again halted under a projecting rock, 
and I was given to understand that I 
must here write for my ransom. 

Thad my pocket-book witb me : one 
of the robbers cut some blank leaves 
out of it with his dagger; a second 
shook in the top of his powder horn 
some gunpowder, and dropped a few 
drops of water on it from his hat, and 


© Is there not some truth in this fine though un- 
conseious stroke ofsatire.— Ed, 
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thus prepared a substitute for ink, while 
I pointed a piece of wood, which was 
to serve instead of a pen. Two of the 
robbers held a sail cloth over me, to 
keep off the rain, and a third pointed 
his dagger towards my throat. In this 
position, they began to dictate a letter 
to the Baron, which I waoted to write 
in German, but was compelled by their 
threats to write in their own language. 
It was nearly to the following effect :— 
“¢ Dear Baron, 

“ J am in danger of losing my life ! 
Send me immediately 2000 scudi ; if 
not I shall be murdered! Do me this 
favour, and save me. SALATHE.” 

Short as this letter was, I wrote it 
with more torment than I had ever 
written a letterin my life. Surrounded 
by banditti; here I saw threatening 
looks, there a naked dagger ; one shout- 
ed in my ear: “ Write this and that 
also ;” another, on the contrary, load- 
ed me with abuse because I had not 
obeyed his orders. Scarcely had J 
finished, when I was obliged to write 
another letter, of similar contents, with 
a demand of 10,000 scudi ransom, to 
the father of the young man, the inn- 
keeper at Olevano ; and the two epis- 
tles were given to the peasant whom 
they had employed as a guide. 

The robbers now set off again, and 
proceeded about five [Italian miles 
farther, the whole way up hill. This 
march, during the rain which still con- 
tinued, and the apprehension which I 
could not yet wholly shake off, exhaust- 
ed my strength. Quite faint, I sunk 
down in the grass, and declared that I 
should die if [ did not rest. The rob- 
bers halted for some moments, but they 
then went on as before up the steep 
roads, which I ascended by pulling 
myself up step after step by the grass. 
At length we resched the summit, and 
lay down under a beech tree, and over- 
looked from this place the whole plain, 
the town of Olevano, and its environs. 

The robbers took advantage of this 
extensive prospect, to look about if any 
danger approached, and soon started 
again for the mountains. They chose 
for their resting place for the night a 
small hollow. The first thing some of 
them did was to make a fire, while oth- 
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ers went to a neighbouring herd and 


took a calf which they skinned to roast 


it. This they managed by laying the 
pieces of flesh on the fire, and when 
one side appeared done tbey turned it. 

After some hours, a shepberd came, 
who brought them wine and some 
pagnotte (small loaves). The robbers 
seemed to have every where their ac- 
quaintances and confidants. It is 
probably the case universally, but par- 
ticularly here in Italy, where rogues ex- 
ercise their profession, that in the places 
where they are at bome, they draw 
about them a number of half rogues, by 
which means they maintain an inter- 
course with the civilized world. These are 
the harbourers, spies, informers, receiv- 
ers of stolen goods, &c. 

The leader of the gang observed, 
during dinner, that the shepherd had a 
prayer-book called Santa Croce, he 
took it in his hand and said to me, 
** You can read ; so please to read us 
a@ prayer out of it.” 

I obeyed his will, and read a prayer, 
The robbers took off their hats, and 
shewed much devotion, particularly the 
leader ; he sighed frequently, and re- 
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peatedly kissed the crucifix which hung 
about his neck. A strange contrast in 
such rude minds! We see that man, 
even in the lowest degradation, directs 
his eye to boly things. Honest among 
themselves, nay, often strictly just, they 
do not wish to fall out with Heaven, 
only what lies between (the world) is 
abused. They would, perhaps, be the 
most worthy people, if they were not 
robbers !* But in this region particu- 
lariy, education, manners, government, 
and the unpropitious spirit which hangs 
over this otherwise fine country, have 
nota little to answer for. 

The leader was so delighted by my 
reading, that he ordered the inhabitants 
of Olevano to send him five such prayer 
books. He sat for the most part, lost 
in thought, and gloomy, frequently 
sighed deeply, and spoke very little, 
while the others seemed merry and 
cheerful. It was indeed evident, that 
he kept them in awe. At the same 
time, he appeared to me the most vigi- 
lant and active among them, and also 
stood guard like the rest when it came 


to his turn. 
To be continued. 


SS 
From the Literary Gazette. 
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WE have read nine of these publi- 
cations, and, with the exception 
of the notes to one (the Life of Hugh 
Peters), and some parts of the com- 
piled Life of the Duke of Buckingham, 
most cordially approve of them all. The 
scarce black-letter tracts are especially 
interesting. We shall begio our crit- 
ique with 
“1. No Jest like a true Jest: be- 
ing a compendious record of the merry 
life, and mad exploits of Captain James 
Hiud, the great robber of England. 
Together with the close of all at Wor- 
cester, where he was drawn, hanged, 
and quartered, for high treason against 
the Common Wealth, Sept. 24, 1652.” 


This serious jest, which ends in hang- 
ing, is black-letter, and has a curious 
* protracture’ of the captain as a fron- 
tispiece. It affords altogether a curious 


picture of the times, when highway rob- 
beries were not only common, but ac- 
companied with so much of chivalrous 
adventure aod comic incident, as to be 
at once interesting as stories, and cha- 
racteristic of the manners of the age. 

It is, perhaps, a fact worthy of obser- 
vation, now that so great an outcry has 
been raised against the executions for 
forgeries of bank notes, that this species 
of crime has only, as it were,superseded 
another class, and that the number of 
persons hanged for the imitation of a 
paper currency,is to be viewed, not as a 
new proof of legal severity, but as the 
substitution of one kind of offenders for 
another, whom the prevalence of that 
very currency haseradicated. Highway 
robberies are no longer the vogue, be- 
cause the transmission of large sun.s ie 
so easily effected in a way which affords 


° This isa genuine German remark |—Ed. 
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no facilities for thieves to convert the 
medium into real value,—at any rate not 
without the utmost risk of being traced 
and detected. Our fiery and unsettled 
spirits, therefore, no longer travel on 
these perilous adventures, but either 
evaporate in Reform meetings, or sink 
into the lowly craft of picking pockets 
or imitating bills of exchange. Of old 
it was not so, Men of business had to 
transport sums in specie from place to 
place, and the moment the plunder was 
seized it was not to be identified so as 
to bring the robber into danger. His 
horse and himself being disguised, the 
gold he took, once gone, was never to be 
ferreted out again. The inconveniences 
to which men were put to avoid expos- 
ing themselves to spoliation, when they 
had any sums to pay at a distance from 
their homes, is drolly illustrated in 
Hind’s exploits; and we select one of 
them as an example. | 


CHAP. XII. 

“How Hind served a committee- 
man who disguised bimeelf for fear of 
robbing.—A committee-man having 
occasion to travel towards London for 
to buy many commodities, hearing that 
there was robbing on that road, fitting 
himself with an old gray coat out at 
elbows, and an old mare, with boots 
instead of stirrops hung at the saddle, 
that were not worth three-pence, and a 
bridle of the same price. Now rides he 


merrily thinkingno bigbway-men would Y 


set on him, but money ill got will beill 
spent. For be chanced to meet with 
Hind, who asked what he was, he 
answered, that he was an old man going 


to get relief amongst his friends: Hind. 


gives him a piece of gold, and bad bim 
drink his health, and be merry at bis 
ino. The old miser thinking to please 
Hind coyned two or three great oaths 
presently and said he would be drunk 
witb drioking his health, Hind parted 
from him, and the old man went to bis 
inn and set up bis mare, then called for 
halfa pint of sack, and after the first 
glass was down, he began to say tbat 
he escaped the greatest danger that ever 
he was in for said he ] met with Hind, 
and instead of robbing me, he gave me 
a piece of gold, and bid me drink his 
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health, but i’le see him hang’d before 
ile spend one penny for his sake, bang 
him rogue, he robs all honest men, 
only cavileers be lets them go, i'le put 
his gold amongst my own, I would 
have given ten pounds to have been 
rid of him when first I met with him: 
So after a short supper going to bed 
Hind came into the ion, using to lie 
there as a traveller not known, the host 
told him in what fear an old committee- 
man was to day, saying he had met with 

Hind who gave him money to drink his 
health, but he said he would see him 
hanged first, and called him a rogue a 
thousand times. Hind went to bed, 
and let the old man travel first in the 
morning, and about an hour after Hind 
rid after him, when he had overtaken 
him, he asked the old man if he drank 
his health, I said he, I was never so 
drunk in all my life as I was last night: 
for I drank the kings health, the queens 
health, the prioces, and your health ten 
times over: Hind said to him, friend I 
bave found you in many lyes, and now 
I will make you call me rogue for 
something. So Hind made him uotie 
his greasie snap-ack where be found 
fifty pound in gold and his own piece 
beside. Now the committee-man to 
cheer up himself resolves to borrow so 
much of the state before he went another 
journey: Hind said the sooner you 
get it the better for me if I meet with 
ou again.” 

We shall add no more of this cele- 
brated rogue, butthat the parliamentary 
act of oblivion passing between his 
sentence and execution for other offen- 
ces, he was put to death for bigh treason 
against the State on the 24th Sept. 
1652 ; and the “ true jest” concludes, 

Thus fate the great derider did deride, 

That lived by robbery, yet for treason died. 


“ No. 2. Second Captain Hind: or 
the notorious life and actions of that in- 
famous highwayman and housebreaker, 
Capt. Join Simpson, alias Holiday, © 
who was executed at Tiburn, on Satur- 
day, the 20th of July, for felony aud 
burglary. With an account of his mad 
pranks, projects, and strange exploits, 
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particularly how he robbed the king’s 
tent of 10001.” 

This is also a black-letter account of 
another worthy like the former; but as 
the title-page is very ample, we shall 
oniy quote one short passage relative to 
his most memorable of 150 capital 
crimes, 

“In the year 1692, he was reduced 
toa low ebb, he listed himself fora 
soldier, and went over into Flanders in 
the Lord Churchills regiment, where he 
Was nO sooner arrived and got a little 
knowledge of the ways and customs of 
the country, but he set up in good 
earnest the trade of pilfering and thiev- 
ing, and ina little time became extra- 
ordinary expert in those arts and scien- 
ces, and improved his talent in that 
cursed nicety, that he soon arrived to 
that infamous degree of being called 
captain of the thieves; and the only 
step to that title was by robbing the 
kings tent, which was carried on and 

sperformed by his invention, for one 
night several of his acquaintance being 
on the centinel, he brib’d them, so he 
and three others were admitted into the 
royal treasury, from whence they con- 
veyed above a thousand pound, aod 
went off with it without the least oppo- 
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sition, but notwitbstandiag this great 
booty, in less than a year’s time, he 
was again reduced to want, so that he 
tobb'd Captain Churchill of abundance 
of clothes, besides money, plate, and 
other things of great value, and his in- 
genuity was such in moet of his per- 
formances, that he was notso much as 
suspected for a considerable time, till 
at last he in company with Parrat, and 
Wiltshire, with another who is now in 
London, had the impudence to robb 
the church of St. Michael in Ghent, and 
was try’d for it, but for want of suff- 
cieot witness was acquitted, which so 
far emboldened him io his villanies, 
that after having in a quarrel about a 
miss, kill’d a geotleman, and being con- 
demned for it, he broke prison aud fled 
to St. Peters Church, where with his 
yellow boys, he produced his pardon, 
in four days time, and soon after rob- 
bed the said church of above twelve 
hundred pounds worth of plate, and in 
order to conceal it till the said rumour 
was blown over; he and his companions 
threw it into a pond, where a groom 
one day riding in to wash his herse, one 
of the cups stuck on bis leggs, so that. 
it was all recovered again: the groom 
having 1001. paid him as a reward.” 


BLASPHEMY. 


ogi. 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Nov. 1819, 


WE can only advert very briefly 


to an event which occurred du- 
ring the present month, and which ex- 
cited no inconsiderable share of public 
interest and curiosity. We allude to 
the trials of Carlile, the wretched vender 
of blasphemy. After a most patient 
and humane enquiry into the nature of 
his offence, and after he had been al- 
lowed, perhaps too freety to reiterate his 
crime by the very nature of his defence, 
two successive juries found him guilty, 
for having published ‘ Paine’s Age of 
Reason” and “ Palmer's Principles of 
Nature.” It is lamentable to think 
that he publicly boasted, during his tri- 
al, of having sold, since last January, 
above three thousand copies of the first 
most infamous work. Itis to be hoped, 


however, when he is hrought up for 
judgment, that an act of retributive jus- 
tice will be signalized ; that he will be 
made to refund, in the shape of fine, to 
the uttermost farthing of his profits ia 
this detestable traffic ; and that as aa 
example worthy of being inculcated, it 
will be distinctly stated from the bench 
that the fine is levied especially with 
that view, and estimated as to its 
amounts purely in reference to his ab- 
horred gains. Such a punishment 
would do much towards checking the 
bornble crime of which he bas been con- 
victed. The basest and the most sordid 
hopes of emolument are what stimulate 
wretches of bis description to violate 
the laws and blaspheme their God. 
They care little for imprisonment, pro- 
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vided they can carry with them to prison 
the wages of their iniquity. Rob them 
of the latter, and you take away at once 
a powerful, perhaps the most powerful, 
incitement to the offence. 

From the New Monthly Magazine, Dec. 1819, 

In our last digest we had to mention 
the trials of Carhile for blasphemy, and 
bis conviction. We have now the plea- 
sure of recording his punishment, viz. 
for publishing the Age of Reason, an 
imprisonment of two years in Dorches- 
ter gaol, and a fine of one thousand 
pounds ; for publishing Palmer’s Prin- 
ciples of Nature, a further imprisonment 
of one year in the same gaol, and a fine 
of five hundred pounds. At the expi- 
ration of his imprisonment, to enter into 
recognizances for his good behaviour 
for life, himself in one thousand pounds, 
and two sureties in one hundred pounds 
each. Immediately after this sentence, 
a writ of levart faccas was issued, under 
which all his property was seized, and 
hisshop closed. What will be done 
with this property 2? _In ordinary cases, 
the law acts thus, in order to secure the 
infliction of its punishment, and to pre- 
vent the property of a delinquent from 
being clandestinely disposed of, and thus 
enable him to evade the fine. But here 
it is impossible to convert the property 
of Carlile into money, for his stovk in 
trade was a mere heap of blasphemy 
and sedition. We think it should be 
burned by the common hangman in 
Smitbfield. But even then, if he be 
allowed its nominal value as a set off 
against the amount of bis fine,will he not 
be thus satisfying the law by the value 
of that which can have no legal value ? 

With respect to the sentence pro- 
nounced upon this wretched man, we 
believe a culprit has never fallen under 
the penalties of the law. from whose 
fate all sympathy is so utterly repelled. 
He has proved himself not only a daring, 
but an incorrigible offender. He has 
betrayed no touch of shame or re- 
morse, during the whole of his profligate 
eareer. He took up blasphemy as a 
trade, and pursued the sordid traflic 
with a ravening appetite for gain, which 
brands an odious quality of guilt upon 
his conduct. He glutted that appetite 
to the last moment, and even while he 
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stood on Tuesday before the tribunals 
of his country, the very crime, for which 
he was about to receive their indignant 
sentence, was being perpetrated in his 
pestiferous den of sedition and impiety. 
Happily, that foul stye of corruption, 
that putrid source of all that can make 
the condition of man infamous in this 
world, and dreadful in the next, is now 
closed—we hope forever. The wretch- 
ed owner of it, in the solitude of that 
dungeon to which he ts consigned, will 
have leisure to reflect upon the abyss of 
infamy into which he has plunged ; 
upon the searing name he will bequeath 
to his children ; and upon the misery 
in which he has involved them. There 
is hardly a calamity more grievous, than 
to inherit a name, the very mention of 
which rouses scorn and abhorrence. 
What must be the feeiings of a son, 
who does not emulate liis father’s guilt, 
to find himself, through life ashamed to 
bear his father’s name ; to feel the con- 
scious blush redden on his cheek, as of - 
ten as that name is pronounced; to 
wish, but wish in vain, he had not 
sprung from sucha tainted sire? Yet 
this is inevitably the melancboly fate 
which criminals like Carlile prepare for 
their guiltless offspring; and this consider- 
ation alone, if vice did not wholly dead- 
en all the charities of the human heart, 
might be sufficient, one would think, te 
awe desperate immorality from its medi- 
tated career. They would pause be- 
fore they sent their unoffending children 
forth into the world, with the mark of 
shame upon their brow ; before they 
stamped upon them the indelible stig- 
ma, which can only bope to claim from 
pity, that it should be read in silence. [t 
is in this way that the declared will of 
God is fulfilled. It isthnus, thatin the 
moral order of things, * the sins of the 
father are visited upon the childrea, 
to the third and fourth generations.” 

It Carlile be capable of understand- 
ing his present condition, the knowledge 
of it must awaken in bim a contrite 
feeling for his crimes. He beholds him- 
selt, followed to his dungeon by the ex- 
ecration of that society from which he 
has been so justly withdrawn, Not 
one individual, with the exception of a 
few ignorant aod seditious persons in 
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the lower classes, has been found to 
espouse his cause ; and though he has 
begged, and begged hard, for bail,about 
twenty pounds constitute the amount of 
contributions towards that object, by 
his despicable associates and admirers. 
These excepted—there is not a man io 
the kingdom, who would not sbrink 
with horror and loathing from the bare 
suspicion of being thought like bimself. 
Let him reflect upon this deep and uni- 
versal detestation, and if he have the 
power to think, be will read in it an in- 
structive lesson. No man 6 comes the 
object of common scorn and disgust, 
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without having sunk himself low, very 
low, beneath the ordinary level of human 
turpitude. Even the murderer, and the 
midnight robber, can sometimes attract 
the wandering ray of sympathy; but 
the studied blasphemer, the profane 
scoffer, the brutal infidel, the hardened, 
venal, irreclaimable reviler of the God- 
head, sees the doors of his dungeon 
close upon him, without even the barren 
consolation that some eye of pity beams 
with benignity for his fate. He is the 
most forlorn, the most despised of crim- 
inals, 
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Extracted from the Literary Gazette, November 1819, 


LL the histories of Giants which 

we can recollectin the nursery 
were signally deficient in that essential 
portion of biography which relates to 
the infancy of the illustrious person 
whose memoirs are thought worthy 
of public attention. The days of cau- 
dle and pap, of lisp and prattle, of breech- 
ing and little indecorums, peculiar to 
these great individuals are universally 
passed over with the most censurable 
remissness, and we hear nothing of 
them till they have arrived at surprising 
magnitude of stature and mischief. 
The same lamentable deficiency 1s, we 
rejoice to say, not attributable to the 
embryo histories of gigantic nations, 
We have recently been enlightened 
with anticipations without number of 
empires in nubibus, and the Morea and 
the Mississippi, Egypt and Ashantee, 
the Cape of Good Hope and the North 
Pole, Botany Bay and every separate 
province of South America have in 
turn had their advocates till we can 
hardly tell whether the world as it is, 
or the world as it is to be, is the most 
important subject for our consideration. 
The author of this strange volume is 
one of our theoretical puzzlers—he 
thinks Paraguay could easily, and 
ought to be immediately revolutioniz- 
ed by the Indians headed by British 
officers and Missionaries! This is a 


prime scheme, and we leave it between 
the projector and his political readers. 
Our business is more with facts thao 
with opinions, and we would have 
great pleasure in extracting the mass 
from these letters without reserve, but 
we must confess that, with all our sim- 
plicity and credulity, there are many of 
them which have staggered us so much 
that we cannot vouch for their credibili- 
ty to our confiding readers, In short, 
the author of the letters from Paraguay 
who describes bimself as a Protestant 
Novice in a Roman Catholic couvent at 
Buenos Ayres, seems given to the tra- 
vellers’ vice of exaggerating, not to use 
@ coarser term ; and intermixed witha 
good deal that we can believe, states so 
much which we cannot possibly swallow, 
that we are really compelled to allot bim 
a niche with Munochausen and Mendez 
Pinto. Should we wrong him by this 
classification, we trust the general voice, 
as in the case of the calumniated Bruce, 
will do him justice, and to enable it 
to be pronounced we shall proceed to 
select the striking accounts be bas _pro- 
duced, dividing them into two parts— 
the credible and the incredible. As 
the game and highest seasoned dishes 
should be served last, we begin with 
the credible. The Novice travelled 
with some of the heads of his convent, 
from Buenos Ayres to Mendoca, at the 
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foot of the Cordilleras, 700 miles; 
- thence across the mountains, estimated 
from base to base at 40 leagues, and 
so to St. Jago in Chili, where he dates 
the greater number of his letters, and 
back to the city of the Concepcion, 
where the last of them is written. 

The immense plains of Pampas, 
which stretch from the sea to the foot of 
the Cordilleras, offer little for remark ; 
“the country is one vast level plain,where 
nothing is to be seen but here and there 
a flock or rather herd of wild guanacoes, 
whose flesh is thought to be superior to 
venison, as also hares and wild cattle 
and horses, who reign supreme lords of 
these immeasurable wilds,where there is 
nothing to impede the sight but one vast 
boundless horizon. he Spaniards 
might well term it the Escambradas, for 
the sun at its rising appears as if emer- 
giog from tbe earth and without rays, 
till itis someway above the horizon.’ 


CATTLE SCENTING RAIN. 

Liable to long and parcbiag droughis, 
the author notices the well-known in- 
stinct of cattle in scenting water at 
@ wonderful distance, and describes 
an occasion wherein it was displayed on 
the approach of rain, io a similar manner 
as ifa river or spring bad been found. 

“‘ The negroes were sent in different 
directions to see how far the scorched 
gtass extended, and were at a consid- 
erable distance, when the Father Pro- 
viocial cried out, “* Look at the oxen, 
they smell water :” we all eagerly turn- 
ed to the poor panting animals, and saw 
them stretch out their necks and raise 
their heads towards the west, and snuff 
the airin a manner asif they would 
-be certain of obtaining drink could 
they but raise themselves in the air. 
At that moment not a cloud nor asingle 
breath of air was to be seen or felt: 
but in a few minutes the cattle begae 
fo move about as if mad, ar possessed 
by some invisible spirit, anuffing the 
air with most violent eagerness, and 
gathering closer and closer to each oth- 
er; aad before we cauld form any ra- 
tional conjecture as to what could ac- 
sasion their simultaneous motion, the 
most tremendous storm came on of 
thunder, lightning, and rain, I ever wit- 
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nessed in my life. The rain fell in per- 
pendicular streams as if all the foun- 
tains of beaven were suddenly broke 
loose ; so that, in the space of a very 
few minutes, torreots of water rol- 
led around us, and the cattle easily 
drank their fill at the spot on which 
they stood.” 

NATURAL BRIDGE OF THE COR- 

DILLERAS. 

The passage of the Cordilleras, 
whence 200 rivers run, affords some 
information more new to us jbaa 
the common-place descriptions of the 
difficulties of their precipitous tracts. 

“The river Mendoca, from which 
the city receives its name, takes its rise 
in the Eastero part of the Cordilleras, 
from which it descends, increasing, as 
it falls, by mapy small rivulets; and 
the rapidity with which it descends, 
has enabled it to force a passage of 
about sixteen feet wide, through a 
mountain of chalk, making a sort of 
arched cave, the roof of which forms a 
bridge of nearly the same breadth as 
the aperture: immediately under the 
bridge, atabout twenty feet from the 
top of the arch, upon a_ horizontal 
plane, out of a smooth rock, rise five 
different fountains of extreme bot water, 
possessing many medicinal virtues : the 
water is thrown up as high as the top 
of the arch, when, as it falls, it mingles 
with the river, from which the moment 
before it had seemed to rise. The 
combat of those opposite waters on the 
humidity of the air above, produces the 
most beautiful crystallizations, in al- 
most every kind of figure the imagina- 
tion can possibly conceive: from be- 
tween the larger objects are continually 
falling drops as big as hazel-nuts, 
which, resting on the bed of rock below, 
presently become petrified, and pre- 
sept to the eye one of the most extra- 
ordinary pictures that nature in all her 
varieties, has, perhaps, been knowao to 
display to the eye of the painter, or to 
reward the researches of the nat:ral 
philosopher. 

Some ofthem are in the shape of 
pyramids, with points, as if cut by the 
hand of the most skilful lapidary,and of 


the purest white ; close to these shall be 


another of a different shape, and com- 
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posed of as many different colours as the 
rainbow, others immediately at or round 
the mouth of the fountains, look like 
large masses of the purest emerald.” 


- PARADISE OF THE CORDILLERAS. 

This grand phenomenon is equalled, 
if not surpassed, by the author's ac- 
count of the vegetable world,—the 
happy valley in Rasselas is not more 
glorious, and perhaps not less real, than 
one among the Cordilleras seen by our 
Novice. 

“ We now came to a valley of about 
a mile and a half in diameter, surroun- 
ded on all sides by stupendous rocks, 
forming altogether an enchanting am- 
phitheatre. On entering it, the eye is 
_ struck with the view of a scene that 
beggars all description: an evergreen 
plain so delightfully intermixed with 
odoriferous plants, shrubs, and flowers, 
that we might have fancied our arrival 
ina Mahometan paradise. In the cen- 
tre of this fairy land rise several foun- 
tains, which threw their water into the 
air to a surprising height, when they 
formed by their fall a thousand mean- 
dering streams, which, after repeated 
windings and turnings, united in one 
stream pouring ioto a large river about 
half a mile distant. This delightful 
scenery occupied all my thoughts for 
some time, even after I had reached 
St. Jago, for J had taken up and brought 
safely with me four most beautiful 
shrubs, such as I had never seen before, 
and al! of them in full bloom.” 

“The stem of one is about twenty 
inches in height, and about ene inch in 
diameter, the bark of which is so ex- 
actly coloured, and marked with cir- 
cles like the back of the rattle snake, 
that, at first sight, I actually thought it 
@ young one, raising itself up to dart at 
some object among the flowers, and 
had absolutely advanced to kill it, when 
I was surprieed to find myself most 
agreeably deceived. It has neither 
branches nor leaves, except on the top, 
where it sends forth one large bud ; 
that, in three or four days, bursts, and 
presents to the eye about ten or twelve 
leaves, exactly resembling, in shape, 
form, and texture, a plume of ostrich 
feathers of a pomona green colour, tipt 
at the edge with a dark brown; from 
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between every two leaves springs a 
cluster of flowers, green, white, and 
pink, in form and shape like the ever- 
lasting pea: each cluster containing 
from twenty to thirty flowers, rising 
about three inches above the leaves, 
when it gently bends downwards 
and forms altogether one of the moet 
beautiful coronets tbat art or nature ever 
produced, and emitting at the same 
time a very strong scent resembling 
amber. I doubt that it was from this 
flower the Indian caciques caught the 
idea of forming those elegant feather 
ornaments, which the chiefs wear on 
their heads at their festivals and proces- 
sions, and pleased me so much at Bue- 
nos Ayres. Another is a very low 
plant, in shape and size like a hen's egg, 
having a very delicate fibrous root; it 
is wholly covered with leaves and flow- 
ers that spring out of the egg, and rise 
about two inches: the leaves are dark 
green on the upper side, and most pure 
white below. From the root of every 
leaf spring three flowers in the form of 
astar, of the colour of peach blossom, 
and each flower is about half an inch 
in diameter, the eye of each strongly 
resembles a polyanthus, while the scent 
lays not in the dower bat in the leaves, 
which, when agitated by the air, seem 
to perspire a kind of gum that adheres 
to the touch ; its scent is very power- 
ful, but sweet like lavender.” 

“The third plant is, properly speak- 
ing, a flowering stick, for which reason 
I bave given it the name of faron’s 
Rod. That which I have is about two 
feet long, correctly round, hollow like a 
tube ; the surface is a very light green, 
sprinkled with spots of deep yellow : 
it is covered with flowers in shape and 
colour like apple blossoms: has 
little smell, and the flowers continue 
only about fourteen or sixteen days, 
when they drop off without any appar- 
ent decay, and are succeeded by a green 
knob about the size of a pepper-corn. 
For the first eight days it remains greeo, 
then changes to a deep yellow, and 
lastly black, when it falls off andis al- 
most immediately succeeded by a flow- 
er; and this I am told, is its unvarying 
course, till it reaches about six feet in 
height, when it suddenly decays. They 
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are reproduced by the seed contained 
in the berry, which when opened dis- 
Closes a small husk about the size of 
rape-seed ; though if sown in pots it 
Goes not produce so strong a plant as 
those which spring from self-sown seed. 
The last is a shrub of most rare medi- 
cinal virtues: it possesses, I am told, 
all the valuable properties of the cele- 
brated bezoar stone, once so highly ex- 
tolled as an antidote against all poisons 
and malignant fevers. The plant I 
have is very young, not above a foot in 
height, therefore I cannot as yet prove 
its virtues: the nearest that resembles it 
among our English shrubs is rue, and 
its scent is not uolike it, only much 
More powerful: the leaves are very 
bitter, and the juice a violent astringent. 
It is not common for it to flower more 
than once a year, when it is nearly cov- 
ered with flowers in shape of small 
trumpets ofa light blue and yellow.” 


BRIDAL DRESS AT LIMA. 

. The transition is odd, but the next 
thing we have to mention is the lady’s 
garters, not the flowers of that name, at 
St. Jago. They are in keeping with 
the rest of their finery, as will appear 
from the account of a brida! dress of a 
Lima lady of rank. We use his words. 

‘To begin then with her chemise ; 
—(for all the component parts of her 
dress were distinctly visible,) it was of 
the finest cambric, the bottom of which 
was trimmed with very broad point 
lace, of about twenty guineas a yard, 
but the cambric reached no farther 
than thetop of the knee; silk stockings 
of a pale blush, embroidered with sinall 
rose buds of silver; ber slippers, or 


rather sandals, were of silver tissue, em-. £ 


broidered with red rose buds, banded 
round the instep and ancle after the In- 
dian manner ; but instead of ribband 
they were of pearl and emeralds, and 
served to display, to the greatest advan- 
tage, a beautifully formed foot and 
ancle. The stockings were fastened 
at the top with the celebrated Indian 
garters, which contained a talisman, 
the value of which is highly rated, as it 
is supposed to warn the wearer of every 
good or evil that is to befall them ; and 
no lady, I am tald, would be seen in 
company witheut them, being consider- 
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ed as the most essential part of their dress. 
They may be worn either round the 
leg or the upper part of the arm, and 
are invariably of one shape ; that of a 
flat garter with springs, but covered 
with the most costly materials, accord- 
ing to the fortune or caprice of the wear- 
er. The lady's in question were of sa- 
tin, set on each side with alternate pearl 
and emerald : in the centre of each gar- 
ter was an opening in the form of a lo- 
zenge, which contains the talisman. 
This also was set round with the same 
costly materials ; and it clasped on the 
outside of the leg with an emerald, 
from which depended two tassels of 
oriental pearls. I must own this part 
of the pa pleased me much; as 
there appeared to be so much real taste 
displayed in the arrangement of it. A 
close vest of silver tissue formed the 
shape, to which was fa8tened with 
pearls a drapery of point lace, reaching 
as low as where the cambric ended. 
This drapery was bordered at the bot- 
tom with a fringe about three inches 
deep, of the same intermixture of jew- 
elry as the sandal. The neck, bo- 
som, and arms were decorated, in the 
game manner, with a profugion of pearls : 
but they had no covering, except a fall 
of fine point lace from the sleeve of the 
chemise. The hair, of which the la- 
dies here have a great quantity, was 
banded and looped with pearls, and on 
one side was a large bunch of white ro- 
ses composed of pearl, with leaves of 
emeralds,” 

While transcribing this, we could 
not help fancying we had, by mistake, 
taken up the Arabian Tales, but the 
arters—Hont soit qui pense. 
Indeed, there is a good infusion of ro- 
mance in our Noyice’s statements, 
whether he talls of love affairs (of which 
there are several in the genuine Spanish 
style), or delineates a country. With 
the former we dare not intermeddle, 
the friars and the women seem so ex- 
ceedingly licentious ;—of the latter, 
the fortunate valley already quoted, 
and the annexed picture of Chili, are 
specimens. : 

‘“*Turo your eye which way soever 
you will, the fields appear as so many 
gardens. The fields gre not enclosed 
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as in Europe; each inhabitant marks 
out what spot he chooses to sow with 
seed, and there is noone will say, 
you trespass on my ground; not is 
there any tax to be paid. All is free, 
and the cattle rove unmolested ; they 
are taught when young to come to their 
owner when he wants them, by making 
use of a particular sound or whistle, 
each person having their own, to which 
they are very obedient. Thus plenty 
surrounds the husbandman, for he who 
eows, is always certain of reaping: in 
Chili his hopes are never disappointed. 
The wild flowers which grow in the 
fields, would, from their beauty and 
sweet scents, bebighly valued in Eu- 
rope, as the superior ornaments of our 
gardens and conservatories ;_ while they 
are here in such profusion, that they are 
distilled in vast quantities, and produce 
the perfumed water, called angels’ wa- 
ter, used in the churches.” 

* All exotics become, ds it were, 
immediately naturalized ; and such i8 
the fertility of the soil, that its produce 
‘is infinite, and the rapidity of it would 
be incredible to all but the eye that be- 
holds it. The grass grows to a sur- 
prising height, and the mustard rises 
into a tree, There are groves of these 
trees, in which the birds build their 
nests ; they are seldom less than twelve 
feet high, and branchy io proportion ; 
thus verifying the description of the 
Gospel. But the mustard is not the 
only plant that grows wild; all sorts 
of esculent roots and herbs that are 
reared with care in Europe, i gardens, 
are seen for leagues together, in the 
greatest profusion, furnishing food forthe 
cattle, which feed on them at pleasure.” 

“Nor is Chili less gifted with all 
kinds of medicinal plants aad herbs, 
but the knowledge of whose virtues is 
confined to the Indian doctors, who 
are very skilfal im their application. 
The knowledge of them they keep most 
carefully concealed from the Spaniards ; 
bat notwithstanding their precaution, 
we have obtained the discovery of sev- 
eral of them by dint of observation and 
experience ; particularly the famous one 
named Qnimbamali. It is a dwarf 
plant which rises about eight or ten in- 
ches above the ground, with spreading 
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branches, each ending in small flowers 
at the point, which, both in colour and 
shape, resemble those of saffron : when 
wanted for use, they pull up the pleat 
and boil it entire, with its roots, leaves, 
acd flowers, in spring-water: the de- 
coction is given to the patient to 
drink bot, and ts a powerful tnterior as 
well as exterior vulnerary. In ail cases 
Of internal bruises or wounds, it causes 
&n instant evacuation of all btaod that 
1s congealed ; which, by remaining ia 
the body, might cause inflammation, 
obetruction,and finally death ; a draught 
of this not onlycares internglly, bat 
external wounds are alike healed by it. 
There is another celled Albaquelts. 
It grows in bushes, as high as the tal- 
lest rose-tree, with leaves like sweet 
basil, which are very fragrant, and sweet 
to the taste, hike boney: it is commonly 
bruised for use, and in cases of wounds, 
some of the juice is dropped imto the 
part, and the bruised leaves laid over, 
which, without avy other application, 
never fails to effect a cure in a very 
short time. This herb grows wild, 
and is to be met with almost every 
where. Another much spoken of but 
not so common, is a specific for fevers 
and pleurisies. It is a small herb, low 
oo the ground, with not more than six 
or eight leaves ; in the middle of which 
grows a small tuft, like the finest thread 
or hair, of a white colour, inelining té 
yellow ; the tuft only is made use of, 
boiled in spring-water. I have only 
mentioned these among the great num- 
ber of medicinal herbs, with which thie 
country abounds, because they are the 
only ones of which I could spewk from 
actual experience.” 

“J shall now proceed to give a brief 
account of the trees, some ot which do 
not exceed in size those of Europe, of 
the same kind ; as _ the cherry, quince, 
pomegranate, almond, orange, olive, 
lemon, apricot, citron, peach, and many 
others ; but for apple wees, I have fre- 
quently seen them as big and tall as elms 
of a large size,and pear trees still bigger.” 

But these are uot haif the marvels 
of Chili, and we feel that we ere un- 
consciously encrosching upon oursecend 
division, the incredible, 
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THE ESKDALE HERD-BOY. 
ASCOTTIGN TALE. BY MRS. BLACKFORD. 
come 
From the Literary Gazette. 


GOOD deal of exertion has been 

turned, within these Jate years, to 
the instruction of the lower orders in 
their accidence; and spelling books 
have been let forth upon them in a tor- 
rent of very praiseworthy |iberality. 
This was certainly some progress in 
raising that immense majority of our 
species who have not drawn hereditary 
estates, or solid prizesin the great lottery 
of lite, into a hope of enjoyment rather 
above the cattle with whom they have 
hitherto lived in such meek equality. 
And the effort was perhaps as much as 
could fairly be expected from the lazy 
and London luxury, that knows noth- 
ing of the peasant, butas a remote feeder 
of pigs and poultry, and nothing of the 
dietresses of rural Jife, but by the in- 
ereased agio on blanched asparagus aod 
premature peas. But there are other 
observers, and cabins have been pene- 
trated by the feet of the fashionable and 
the fair. Some share of this has been 
due to the romance that dreams of Ar- 
eadia at the sight of a thatched roof,and 
finds a delighted refuge for fluttering 
sentimentality, in peat smoke and mud 
wails; but some share may, witb all 
our scepticism about benevolence, bé 
attributed to the genuine desire of mak- 
ing the comfortless comfortable, and 
giving the ignorant the common means 
of knowing their duty to society. The 
writer of this book has been one of the 
latter investigators: and we are gratie 
fied by giving such publicity as may be 
within our power toa work calculated 
to condtict to wisdom through pleasant- 
ness. The Herd boy of Eskdule is the 
history of an orphan, who by the com> 
mon accidents of rustic life, and the ea- 
by exercise of rustic virtues, makes bis 
way through the world, not indeed to 
title and estate, the absurd tures of vil- 
Jage ambition, but to competence, to 
character, to the possession of the wom- 
an of bia early fondness, and to perhaps 
the still higher reward, the power of 
giving brs early benefactor’s child a 
shelter under his roof, and repaying his 


debt of gratitude tothe sleeper in the 
grave, by invaluable kindness to the de- 
jected being that he had left behind to 
the strugzles of the world. The wri- 
ter opens her design in a brief preface. 

“The author of this work,many years 
ago, spent a few weeks in Eskdale. The 
beauty of the country made a deep im- 
pression on ber, perhaps the more so, 
from its being the farthest excursion to 
the southward that she had then made 
from her native home. The general 
character and manners of the inhabi- 
tants are, she believes, correctly repre- 
sented, for there is scarcely an incident 
exemplifying these, of which she had 
not known the counterpart in real life. 
The respect universally paid by the 
parishioners to their clergyman, and the 
great influence which he possesses in 
forming their minds and morals, are 
circumstances which bave fallen under 
her own observation. She has felt a 
peculiar satisfaction in describing the 
simple and useful life of Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin, from the remembrance of many 
worthy couples in similar situations. 
She has endeavoured, in relating the 
adventures of John Telfer the Herd- 
boy, to impress on the minds of her 
young readers the permanent advanta- 
ges of early integrity and gratitude. In 
the short and unfortunate life of Wil- 
liam Martio, she has attempted to shew 
the duty of subduing a disobedient and 
self-willed temper: the character of 
Helen is meant, on the contrary, to il- 
lustrate the inestimable value of which 
a dutiful daughter may be. Her pru- 
dence, steadiness, and even energy on 
some trying Occasions, are the result of 
an education, conducted on those prin- 
ciples which ensure the love of the 
child by a reliance on the justice and 
affection of the parent.” 

In short, this is an excellent mother’s 
book. We give some extracts. The 
varrative begins ip this simple manner. 

“In the year 1807,there stood,on the 
bebutiful banks of the river Esk, in 
Damfriesshit¢, one of the most southera 
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counties 10 Scotland, a small cottage. 
The neat white walls,well-thatched roof, 
and clean casement-windows, ornamen- 
ted as they were with honey-suckles 
and roses, attracted the admiration of 
the few strangers, who, from the un- 
eommon beauty and grandeur of the 
scenery, were tempted to turn off the 
direct road from Langholm to Edin- 
burgh, and follow the wiadings of the 
river to its source. ‘The cottages in 
general, in that part of the country, 
present a very different appearance ; 
having too frequently a look of neglect, 
the windows broken, the walls dirty, 
and instead of a pretty garden, a heap 
of mud before the door. The contrast, 
therefore, rendered this building the 
more remarkable ; and led people to 
suppose, what indeed was the case,that 
its inhabitants were more industrious, 
and had seen a little more of the cus- 
toms of other countries, then their less 
neat and cleayly neighbours. 

“The names of the couple, who resi- 
ded on this spot,were Jobn and Marion 
Telfer: their history [ am now going 
to relate. John was the only son of an 
honest, industrious couple, who lived 
in the neighbourhood of Langholm, 
but who unfortunately both died of a 
fever, when he was little more than ten 

ears old, leaving him nothing but their 

lessing and the virtuous habits of in- 
tegrity and obedience, in which they 
had trained him from his earliest youth. 
On their death-bed they entreated that 
the excellent clergyman, who, in spite 
of the malignity of the disease, contin- 
ued to comfort and pray by them in 
their last moments, would take com- 
passion on their poor little orphan, and 
find him employment among the neigh- 
bouring farmers, eitber as a herd-boy 
to some of the numerous flocks of sheep, 
which are common in Eskdale, or a 
plough boy in their fie'ds. Mr. Martin, 
or such was the name of the pious 
pastor, assured them, that he would do 
ail in his power for their child; and be 
kept his word ; for as soon as they were 
dead, he took the boy home to his own 
house, and there endeavoured, by kind- 
ness and sympathy, to console him for 
his great and irreparable loss. For 
some days, all his endeavours were un- 
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successful. John, though sensible of 
the kind attentions of Mr. Martin, still 
felt miserable aud unbappy. All bis 
dear mother’s care and tenderness ; all 
the paiusand trouble that his kind father 
used to take in teaching him to read his 
Bible, after perbaps a hard day's work ; 
the delight with which they both watch- 
ed his improvement—all, all rose to 
poor Joha’s mind, and made bim be- 
lieve, he never more could be happy. 

“ Mr. Martin, at last, seeing the boy's 
melancholy continue, thought that a 
littleemployment might serve to rouse 
him. He therefore, one morning, called 
John into his study, and asked him if 
he would be so good as to assist ia 
dusting and srranging some books, 
which were in a large chest in the cor- 
ner of the room. John, from lowness 
of spirits, did not much like to be em- 
ployed; but as he had been taught by 
his father always to be obedient, and to 
do at once whatever he was desired, he 
immediately set about dusting the books. 
The first two or three he merely wiped, 
aod put them down without looking at 
them ; but, at last, rubbing one, a leaf 
fell out, which obliged him to open the 
book, to put it back again. The work 
happened to be a handsome edition of 
Robiason Crusoe, with very beautiful 
priots. Mr. Martin, who was watching 
him unobserved, called to him to 
bring the book, and then told bim he 
might look at the pictures, if he pleased. 
John, who had never seen any thing of 
the kind before, was delighted with this 
permission, and placing himself at a 
little distance, so as not to disturb Mr. 
Martin, began turning over tbe leaves : 
his eyes sparkling, and his little hands 
trembling with increased delight, at 
every new scene that was represented. 
At last he came to the one where Man 
Friday is saved from the savages. Here 
his curiosity got the better of the natural 
awe he felt for Mr. Martin; aad he 
cried out, ‘‘ Pray, Sir, be so as to 
tell me what this means !"—for though 
John had been taught to read his Bible, 
as well as bis poor father was capable 
of teaching, yet this was in so imperfect 
a way, that be could by no means read 
easily, and was obliged to spell more 
than half bis words. Mr. Martin 
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smiled good-naturedly, as John’s ex- 
. clamation made him raise his heed from 
the book he was reading ; and desiring 
him to come near his chair, be explain- 
ed, at some length, what the print rep- 
resented; after which he asked John, 
if he would not like to be able to read 
the story himself. Jobn immediately 
answered, ‘Odear! yes, Sir; that I 
should; but,’ looking down, and the 
tears starting into his eyes, ‘ that can 
never be now; for my dear father is 
dead and gone; and nobody else will 
ever take the trouble to teach so poor 
aboyas Tam. And yet,’ continued 
he, looking in Mr. Martin’s face, and 
brightening a little with a kiod of hope, 
‘don’t you think, Sir, that if I succeed 
in getting a place, and, if I am very, very 
attentive, and always take pains to 
please my master, I may in time be 
able to save, out of my wages, as much 
asa peony a week? for, I know, if I 
eould do that, I might go to the sebool 
at Langholm. J remember bearing my 
e dear father wish very much that 
e could afford to pay so much money 
for me: as he said he was sure that Mr. 
Campbell would teach me to read much 
better than he could.’ ” 

The history proceeds through the in- 
nocent details of life such asit might 
be found in a valley in the primitive 

The young peasant grows up in 
understanding aod morals, and the 
minister's family is the place of tranquil 
virtue. But there comes a disturbance 
to all this quiet, in the conduct of a 
son. The minister bas not had the 

wer of communicating his own spirit 
to his turbulent boy, and brother Wil- 
liam runs off to sea, leaving Helen in 
sorrow. The effects of thisdisobedience 
are, however, most injurious to his 
parents ; his mother, overwhelmed with 
sorrow, takes to her bed. The scene 
that follows is pictured witb great art- 
lessness, and we think with peculiar 
feeling. Letters arrive from William, 
mentioning his having fixed himself on 
board a ship going to sea, 

“ Helen folded up the letters, and sat 
for a few minutes, considering on their 
contents. Her own good sense and 
feelings of obedience to her parents, 
pointed out to ber, in how very im- 
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proper a style her brother wrote ; but 
her love and affection for William,made 
her try to excuse him. ‘ Boys are so 
different from girls!’ thought she, 
‘ William has been away so niuch, too, 
from home; and, besides, he must 
chuse a profession, and it would be 
hard not to leave bim at liberty to be 
what he thinks himself fit for.’ 

“Tn the evening of this day, Mrs. 
Martin felt herself better ; and, for the 
first time since her illness, spoke to her 
husband on the subject of William. 
Mr. Martin told her he was with her 
brother, and likewise, that he had heard 
from bimself. He then stated what 
Captain Elliott had said, as to Wil- 
liam’s being allowed to remain with 
bim ; but owned, he was very averse 
to this plan. Mrs. Martin answered 
very calmly. ‘My dear husband, as 
far as my judgment goes, I perfectly 
agree with my brother. I would not 
certainly have chosen that William 
should be a sailor, if I could have pre- 
vented it; but as he has acted, I think 
It is the best thing we can now do. He 
will be under my dear brother’s care ; 
and I shall now,’ continued she, look- 
ing at her husband with tenderness, 
‘ die in peace,on his account, convinced 
that Elliott will exert every means to 
correct and improve my poor boy, the 
last legacy of a dying sister.” Mr. Mar- 
tin quite alarmed by this address, asked 
her if she felt herself worse, and rose to 
send for Mr. Armstrong. She laid her 
band gently on his arm. ‘My dearest 
love,’ said she, ‘I am not worse; but 
Town, I have been watching for an 
Opportunity of preparing your mind, 
for what I believe myseli to be inevita- 
ble; Ido not say I shall die immedi- 
ately ; yet I am convinced, my consti- 
tution 13 so shattered, that a very short 
time will now be allowed me, to pre- 
pare for my awlul change. I have 
thought that, by letting you know what 
My own Opinion 's, your mind would 
be better able to bear the stroke, when 
it happens, than if it came upon you 
suddenly. Besides, my beloved hus- 
-band, | have much to say to you, with 
regard to Helen. At present, I must 
have done; my streogth will not per- 
Mit me to continue tke conversation. 
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Only write, my dearest love, to my 
brother; and tell bim, I consign my 
son entirely to his management ; and I 
trust he will endeavour to guard his 
father from all future anxiety oo his 
account. He has cost him quite 
enough already.’ The last words were 
spoken so low, that they were evidently 
not meant for her husband's ear. 

“ He had remained quite motionless 
all the time she was speaking. When 
she ceased’ he became almost convulsed 
with agony, for some minutes ; but a 
violent shower of tears relieved ‘him, 
acd most probably saved either his rea- 
son, or bis life, or, indeed, perhaps both. 
Helen coming into the room, showed 
him the necessity of composure; and 
hastily passing her, saying he must send 
answers to his letters, he left the room, 
aod shut himself up in his study, there 
to implore compassion and resignation, 
fram a Being, who is never deaf to the 
petitions of the bumble and sincere 
believer. 

‘A few days showed pleinly, that 
Mrs. Martin knew her owo situation 
hut too well, She appeared gradually, 
though slowly, sinking. One evening, 
she asked her husband to raise ber up a 
little; and then, desiring Helen to 
bring her pen aad ink, she insisted on 
being allowed to write a few lines. ‘ I 
shall write very little, said she ‘ but it 
13 a duty that must not be longer delay- 
ed.’ She then wrote what appeared to 
be only a short note, which ahe sealed, 
and addressed to William ; and putung 
itinto her bhusbaod’s hand said, ‘ send 
this, my love, when all is over; nat 
before. It may comfort him, poor 
fellow ; he will require comfort then.’ 

“ Mr. Martin now felt it his duty to 
inform his dear Helen, of the state her 
mother was really in: but it was some 
time before be could gain sufficient 
courage to break it to her. One even- 
ing, however, seeing his wife worse 
than usual, be was apprehensive that, 
should ber death take place, while Helen 
was unprepared, it might have fatal 
effects upon the poor girl's health. He 
therefore followed her into her room, 
when she went to prepare for bed, and 
there, in the gentlest manner, informed 
ber of the truth. Helen, at first, was in 
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such a state of violent grief, that she 
could listen to nothing her father said ; 
and, indeed, for aqme hours,wras utterly 
incapable either of reasoniag or exer- 
tion ; but, at last, lifting up ber head, 
and seeing hér poor father, pale aad ex 
hausted, leaning over hes, she started 
up, and throwing herself iato his arms, 
cried, ‘ Forgive me, my dearest father, 
for being so selfish ! I will indulge ia 
this almost criminal conduct ne loager. 
Leave me for afew minutes. You 
may trust me. I will then joia yeu, 
and endeavour to perform my duty, 
both in attending the last moments ef 
my precious mother, and ia being a 
comfort not a burtheo, to my equally 
dear father.” Mr. Martin thought it 
best to comply with ber request; and 
retired to try and subdue his own feel- 
ings, that be might be able to attead to 
his wife. 

“Jo half an hour, Helen and her 
father were at Mrs. Martin's bedside. 
She smiled faintly, when she perceived 
them. Holding out her band, she 
thus addressed ber husband. ‘My 
dear, I wish much to see my mother ; 
pray, write for her. She will, I am 
sure, gratify me.’ Mr. Martin imme- 
diately left the room to sead off a mes- 
seoger to Melrose. Mrs. Mastin then 
took hold of Helen’s band, and said, 
‘ My dearest girl, I wish to say a few 
words to you ; but it must be when you 
aze composed enough to listen to me.’” 

The length to which this extract has 
ruo, compels us to leave out the last af- 
feting advice: of Mrs. M. to her exeel- 
lent daughter. It thus concludes-— 

“ Helen now, ia a quiet, composed 
voice, went over every circumstance that 
ber mother had enumerated, and added 
asacred promise, never to disobey her 
last commands, in thought or deed. 
When ahe had so done, ber mother, 
clasping ber in ber arms, gave her, ia a 
solemn manner, that most ious of 
all gifts, to a dutiful child, a dying 
mother’s bleasing. She then asked for 
a little jelly; and, oa her busbaend’s 
caming into the room, advised Helen to 
take a turn in the garden, and recruit 
berself, by getting a little fresh air. She 
obeyed ; and after a shower of tears, 
became composed enough to retura to 
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her mouroful duties within doors. Mrs. 
M.’s mother, Mre. Elliott, arrived the 
nextday, wheo Mrs. Martin had the 
satisfaction of gaining her consent, to 
give up her house at Melrose, and come 
to live in the manse. Mr. Martio 
assured her, that sheshould ever be con- 
sidered, by him, as his own mother. 
His wife joined their bands, exclaiming, 
‘ My work ie finished in this world. I 
have now only to look forward to 
another and a better.’ Her work, in 
this world, did indeed seem finished. 
The next dey, without apy apparent 
change for the worse, as her mother and 
Helen were sitting at the bedside, and 
her kind, anxious huaband was support- 
ing ber ia his arms, she laid her head 
on his shoulder, and seemed to fall 
asleep. It was some minutes before he 
was aware that she was gone for ever. 
“ Thus perished one of the best and 
most exemplary of mothers, entirely 
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from anxious solicitude about a son, 
who, io spite of all admonition and re- 
monstrance, had allowed the growth 
and practice of disobedience, for several 
years, to embitter his kind parents’ 
lives; and whose headstrong violence 
aod self-will, at last, brought the being, 
whom he most loved on earth, to a pre- 
mature grave !” 

The narrative now rapidly approach- 
esto its close. William perishes, his 
father dies in purity and resignation. 
John, after perilous adventures, meets: 
Marion, and marries her. Helen too 
has her share of suffering ; but Joho,in 
memory of the past, welcomes her to 
Exkdale, where she subsequently be- 
comes the wife of her father’s successor 
in the living. This book is obviously 
the work of a writer who could do 
superior things, if any thing is superior 
to teaching our fellow pilgrims the 
nearest way to the purest happiness. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
KING COAL’S LEVEE, 


OR GEOLOGICAL ETIQUETTE, WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES; AND THE COUNCIL OF METALS. 
TO WHICH Is ADDED, BARON BASALT’s ToUR._ London 1819. 


YV HEN we took up this little vol- 
ume, we were impressed with a 
conviction, that the subject was too un- 
accommodating to be bent into any 
form so agreeable as the Butterfly’s 
Ball, on the model of which it seemed 
to.be coastructed. A levee of primi- 
tive rocks ; a personification of the den- 
sest and most prodigious substances of 
which our earth’s crust is composed ; 
an assemblage of inert immense and 
shapeless masses ; the action of all the 
mighty matter of geological science, 
seemed to us, 2 priori, to defy the pow- 
er of talent, however fanciful and strong, 
to range and mingle in any way that 
would not be forced and unnatural. 
Never were we more pleasantly dieap- 
pointed ; for never did we meet the 
dulce and utile more happily united ; 
so that while we were ioformed, we 
could sing the ancient ballad— 
* Old King Coal wasa merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he.’ 


The name of the author of this ex- 


cellent performance is, we understand, 
Scafe ; and he need not be ashamed to 
place it on a title-page, which introdu- 
ces us toa work, not only of seductive 
scientific usefulness, but of very con- 
siderable humour and poetical merit. 
Certainly calculated to convey more 
solid information than the elegant poem 
to which we have alluded, the three 
pieces contained in this small volume, 
lead us most amusingly through the 
geology of our island ; and while they 
play, instruct us in the most essential 
parts of the aystem which classes, cha- 
racterizes, aud describes its various 
features and stratifications, This is 
done, principally under the idea of a 
levee held by King Coal and his Queen 
Pyrites, at which all the great lords of 
the land present themselves. As they 
appear, their halnts and habitudes, their 
family connections and friendships, their 
external looks and internal formation, 
are severally dilated upon in the most 
Ingesious manner ; and since the days 
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of Orpheus, we are convinced that no 
bard has made the rocks move in so 
graceful astyle as Mr. Scafe. A few 
extracts will more fully exemplify the 
nature of this design, and show that its 
execution is equally felicitous with its 
conception. 


King Coal, the mighty hero of the mine 
—Sprung from a dingy, bet a far-fam'd line, 
Who, fathoms deep, in peace our earth possest.. 
Curbed but in sway by ocean's billewy breast... 
Would hold a Levee : by such gorgeous scene 
To please Pyrites, his alluring queen, 
Would wield the sceptre sovereign fate decreed, 
Enforce obedience, smile the weloome meed, 
And prove his power from Vectis tothe Tweed. 
Forth fiew the mindate ; earthquakes through the 

land 

Spoke in hoarse tones the monarch's high command : 
Air eaught the sounds, and in expansion free, 
. Spread the deep word to Albion’s circling sea, 
Each ponderous sire, each grave or sprightly dame 
Must bow before the prince of smoke and flame ; 
Mast bend their steps, howe’er unused to rove, 
To greet the dusky King, and hie resplendent love. 

On ebon throne, with choicest gems inleid, 
Sat the two tenants of earth's darkest shade ; 
She, bright and blithe, and blooming as the spring, 
He stern and stately, ‘ every inch a King.’ 
From vaalted roof, in glistening arches turned, 
Around the throne the silvery gas-light burned : 
Rove high in air, with soft ethereal fire, 
That teft the day no object of desire, 
Mirrors of Mica, black, red, green, and white, 
Mingling a rich and parti-colour'd light, 
Suspensive dwelt those silvery suns between 
And poured their change ful splendour on the scene, 


Duke Granite, weather-beaten Gne- 
iss, Marquis Slate, Countess Porphyry, 
Earl Serpentine, &c. respectively arrive, 
and are appropriately introduced. But 
We pass to the account of another per- 
sonage. 


Near these disputed lands ;—in Cambria's vale 
Within thy bounds, romantic Borrodale |— 
Liv’d one Piumbago, of mix’d parentage, 

But as a drawing-master quite the rage. 

A shining character upon the whole, 

And distantly related to King Coal : 

But ah ! that honoor wasof little weight, 
For his was but a melancholy fate ; 

—-The object of tyrannie pow’r was he, 

They held him barr'd in close captavity : 
Atstated times his goods they bore away, 

And sold them boidly in the face of day. 

But such effect had their vile treatment wrought, 
He could not last mueb longer it was thought. 


The elder and younger Sandstone, 
Sir Lawrence Limestone, and others, 
next occupy the canvass ; the latter is, 
we think, capitally pourtrayed. 
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Old Sandstone still stood curv'’d in awkward bow, 


And studying to retreat, he scarce kpew how, 
When, with firm step, and features mark'd by 
thought, 
Sir Lawrence Limestone the high presence sought, 
He was a man of stern and grasping soul, 
Extensive distriets bow'd to his controal. 
Of humour fertile, other’s gicem to mark ; 
Yet could himeelf at times look very dark. 
Rather forgetful of his friends, when parted ; 
Nay, sometimes he had seem'd quite hellew-Acerted. 
The fame of wealth he very justly bore, 
Could always boast of pockets lined with ere. 
Though annual thousands from those pockets ran 
In dilettanti whims that mark'd the man. 
A virtuese—love of nature ruled 
At times his mind and every action schooled. 
His was the pleasing duty to uufold 
What * ocean's dark unfathomed caverns’ hold ; 
Each spiral tube fantastically wreathed ; 
Each ehambered shell, in pearly lustre sheathed ; 
The blushing star ; the sea-flower's lilied bead, 
With fiexile stalk upon its rocky bed, 
Articulated, curving with light sweep: 
And all the living antlers of the deep. 
His was the pleasing duty to preside 
Where science spread her reign sublimely wide ¢ 
His to direct a bright and chosen band 
In sage researches o'er the sea and land ; 
His to trace nature through her wildest pranks, 
—And seeand enly to Sir Joseph Banks. 
To chemistry Sir Lawrence too inclin’d 
With all his wonted energy of mind. 
Combin’d his agents in proportions due, 
Then forth the healing minera] waters drew : 
Saline, sulphureous, or bright sharp carbonic. 
Mildly aperient, or as mildly tonic... 
All in the brimming glass went freely round, 
All willing throats, bat squeamish stomachs found | 
Where siry Harrowgate oft reads the trace 
Ofdeep disgust om weman’s lovely face. 
Where Avon's tide runs muddy to the eca 
From Bristol, seat of quiet luxury. 
Where Matlock looks from its romantic vale 
On frowning hills, that storms in vain essail.. 
To great Sir Lawrence flow'd unecasing wealth, 
And to earth's happy sons increasing health. 
* * + * * + * 
Four sons had great Sir Lawrence ; and the four 
A diff-rent stamp of mental habits bore. 
The first—bat here the muse would fain suppress 
The Baronet's gay youthful thoughtlessness, 
Did not all-ru.ing truth the theme pervade; 
She says * reveal,’ and she must be obeyed— 
The first, illicit love to being called, 
When fair Magnesia his warm soul enthralled ; 
Long at her feet he breathed the erdent vow 
Ere yet the lineal honours graced his brow. 
This was the fruit ;—and on his sallow face 
-A mother’s fondness might her features trace : 
Her temper too around the stripling clung, 
Display'd in quick causticity of tongue. 
Cast on the world, a father's warmth unknown, 
The part he play'd in life was all his own : 
In him the younger Sandstone promptly found 
A led companion through each freakish round. 
The next was Lias Limestone, hight Esquire, 
Perhaps the nearest emblem of his Sire 3 
Born, happier youth ! in wedlock's holy bands, 
~ And blest with wider and more fertile lands, 
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Badow'd with active mind and feelings strong, . 
He might have walk’d respected ‘mid the throng, 
Had he not yielded up his sense of right 
To one Jack Clay, a noted parasite ; 
Whoee mind with his would just such contrast hold 
As brass pourtrays when rang’d by sterling gold. 
Beneath such guidance, te fair virtae's meed, 
To good men's praise, oh ! how could he succeed ! 
—Explain this enigmatic influence ? 
—Why thusit stands—Art versus Indolenee. 
O'er him, in sensual pleasure drowning worth, 
Night sorrowing wept,and day came blushing forth. 
On Lias had a father's care bestow'd 
The knowledge whence his riches partly flow'd. 
Im that bright theatre of fashion’s dreams 
Where Bladud first disclos’d hygenian streams, 
Where gouty peers, and dowagers of wealth 
In floating robes, are parboiled into health, 
And where gay Cheltenham from her double urn 
Grants sickly visitants a blest return, 
Form’'d by his skill, the crystal waters drew 
From the mix’d votaries ample revenue. 
But Clay was purse-bearer ; andtobesure 
Knew well the reason why his freind was poor, 
_ Of native genius blest with ample store, 
Squire Lias nurs‘d one useful talent more, 
On the smeoth stone be bade the graver trace 
‘ The saimic form, the well-eremembered face ; 
Thence quick transferred, the fond memorial bear £ 
"To the sad sire‘s, or hapless lover's care. 
Seeking the summer-shade, t) weep in silence there. 
The third young worthy, sprung from Limestone 
Hall, 
Was Mr. Oolite, plump, pale, and tall ; 
Bat delicate whene’er from home he came, 
Till sun and air had braced his languid frame... 
Calm was his soul, on building only warm ; 
Squere, paragon, and crescent, every form 
That art masonic on our earth hath laid 
Me aptly knew, and lent his needfu! aid. 
He too, where Biladud’s boiling springs arise, 
Joyed in the city’s still-increasing size ; 
And. gazing forth to Lansdowne's airy site, 
Said with a smile, ‘ Behold my lawful right !” 
He came not to the Levee ;—the harsh sound, 
The heaving shock that spread that mandate round, 
And earth's convulsions at the gathering throng, 
Were far too mach for nerves at no time strong. 
The youngest son to Chalk had ehanged his name, 
Some large estates had fee'd him to the same, 
That through the southern shores of Albion's Isle, 
And eastward turning, ran for many mile. 
Ofform consumntive, and of sickly hue, 
Dilapidating coughs he often knew. 
To writing prone, though not o’er-stocked with 
sense : 
—A thing with which some writers can dispence. 
In several counties boasting great connections, 
Was sure to be returned on all elections ; 
—Poor talents there are no severe objections. 


To this easy and clever way we are 
brought acquainted with Marl, Clay, 
Gravel, and all the rest of Britain’s geo- 
logical family. We cannot resist ano- 
ther extract : 


Baron Basalt, though late, strode boldly in 
With Lady Greenstone, and young master Whin i 
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Attended by their foot-page Zeolite, 

In a tight dress of peach-blossom and white : 
—’T was Lady Greenstone's fancy, to array 
The pale-faced chit in this fantastic way. 
Slight was his homage, and his lady’s too, 

— Who from the Baron always took her cue. 
Then did his eye giaace round with action kecn, 
—Alas | no crouded columns graced the scene, 
Anon he whispered in his lady's ear... 
* Fairhead and Staffa not like this appear ! 
Palace, forscoth !—a pig-stye should it be : 
Scarce fit for that :—No: Fingal’s Cave for me ! 
Then sneered, and showed no tokens of respect : 
Indeed, no wonder—wher we recollect 

He was consummate as an architect ! 

The monarch's frown returned: be long had known 
That haughty Baron's disrespectful tone. 

Of restless spirit : a rebellious man : 

Had oft deranged each best-concerted plan ; 
Thwarted his views : his courts in bitter fray 
Trod unatoned,and urged the troubled way : 
Prompt to oppose, to barricade, to sap: 

Ja short, the family was all a trap. 


In the end, acommotion takes place ; 
and with such personages at Court, our 
readers may believe that it was dread- 
ful: but we are sure, that, after perus- 
ing what we have already transcribed, 
it would only be anticipating a treat, 
were we tocopy any more; as King 
Coal’s Levee will soon be in every 


hand—admirable for the young, and 
useful to the old. The notes 
great merit; and the Council of the 
Metals, in consequence of King’s 
Coal’s denunciation of them for non-at- 
tendance,gives a brief,but excellent cata- 
logue raisonné, in verse, of these pre- 
cious substances. We select one passage 
for the sake of example, and of the 
note which accompanies it. After 
various speakers have delivered their 
sentiments, 
Molybdzena quite warm, and Uranium rose, 
And from words the dispute would have ended in 
blows, 
Had not Bismuth—who always could solder division— 
Interposed, and referred to the Baron's decision : 
Who instant'y bade all such bickering cease, 
And nodded in turn to the grey Manganese, 
Now he was a wight whom with reverence they 
viewed, 
Whom the lessons of lift had with wisdom endued : 
He had wandered afar, thro’ ail Europe had strayed, 
-And earth's sons had, ix arts, long acknowledged 
his aid. 
He was sparing of words—for he oft weuld observe 
That the tongue, anless bridled, is given toswerve : 
But vinee called to the task for the good of the state, 
He stroked his long beard , and thus joined the debate 
«It has ever appeared as I travelled through lift, 
That between folks disparted there seldom is strife. 
King Coal has vowed vengeance because we decline 
To hailand obey him as prinee af the mine. 
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Now, to turn all his threats info nought I should may 

The best plan would be—to keep out ofhis way.’ 

He ended ; and loud acc!amations were heard, 

© What ‘ogic! What wisdom! What foree in 
each word !° 

All voices declared farther cavil should cease— 

All sounded the praises of grey Manganese-- 

And as for King Coat..‘twas agreed not to fear hime... 

Twas settied ném. cen. they would never come 
near him ! 

Then the council dissolved: they sped separate 
ways... 

But not til) the Baron, in elegant phrase, 

Had addressed their condolence and tharks to the 
knight : 

Who wus ied out by Zime in indifferent plight. 

But how scidom when many are joined in debate, 
Of the pilots that stand at the helm of the state, 
Though professions, ike mana, fall seftty around, 
And the lip sweetly breathes unanimity ’s sound 
Will sincerity in every bosom be found. 

To the letter they strictly adhere, just te serve 
Asa mantic, when wide from the epifi they swerve. 
Now, though Iron agreed not to visit the King, 

‘To provide for his sons wasa different thing : 
With the vote that he gave for the good of the nation, 
Hie bad mentatly treasured this shght reservation. 
Be he sent for Jack Clay®°—who wasalways at hand 


* Thin argillaceousstrata,containing sphero- 
{dal nodslesand flat masses of claycy iron-stone 
eccur subordinately in many of the shale beds of 
the great coal formation, and al this time sup- 
ply the principal tron fuunderics of Britain 
eith ore. 


Thenodules oftencentain a vegetable nucleus, fi 


hich they derive the outline of their ex- 
ternal form. Thes nucleus is usually @ leafor 
t of some of the plants that occur abus- 
dantly in coal shale, and which also constilute 
the entire substance of the ceal itsely. The 
traces of vegetable structure are tusuatly lost in 
the beds of solid ceal, in aay rare of the 
ressure and chemical changes that have taken 
place ; but the shale is croteded with lively im 
pressions of vegetables, generally leaves, of 
which the substance is converted intocoal. In 
these cases the leaves are separated from each 
other by a very thin lamina of shale: but in the 
absence of such intervening lamina, the altered 
vegetables have become confluent, and their 
form is generally obiiterated. See Parkinson's 
Organic Remains, Vol. 1. for anaccoant of the 
natural process by which all vegetable matter is 
nvertible to coal. } 
"Perkaps one of the most striking phonomona 
of geology is that enormous mass ef vegelable 
matter which has been accumulated, al a very 
early period in the history of stratification, to 
compose our coal beds. In this island alone 
many thousand square acres contain beneath 
them strata of coal, accumulated above cach 
other, sometimes lo the number of 40 or 30, and 
disposed like beds of stone ina quarry, and al- 
ternating with strata of shalean silictous sand- 
stone. In botA the latter, vegetable remains ate 
thickly disseminated, but not in quantity sujfi- 
cient to be of anyucs. They also form separate 
lamine, or strata of vegetables converted to 
pure coal, varying in thickness from a quarter 
ef an inch to 30 feet and upwards. Coal is 
seldum worth working unless its thickness ex- 
ceeds one foot. The thickest bed of coal in this 
countty is at Dudley, where there is a stratum 
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When the Metal, rich svals, would nie cerviec ouum 
mand, 

And he gave the yeeng fry t that daadv'’s control... 

To be taught a fewairs, and to wait on King Cenl- 

With an elegant note, thet he trusted would elett 


bem, 
For me cally hed premised he ne‘er would come near 
1% 
They went_and they found theKing quaffing his aie, 


* And enjoying his pipe by the ude of oid Shale :. 


They were rather surprised that old Shale was his 
friend, 

But bethought them, that kings sometimes love 
unbend. 

Clay spoke—and in patience the King heard him out, 

Theugh he scarcely could tell what Clay's speech 
was aboat ;s 

However, he kindly approved the eonneetion, 

Consigning the brats co his crony's protection. 


Basalt’s Tour is a whimsical notice 
of the chief basaltic formations in south 
Britain. We need only add, worthy 
of the preceding poems. 


(called the ten-yard coal)which measures softe- 
times 12 yards tn thickness of solid coal. ft 
extracrdinary thteknessis supposed to arise from 
the union of three smaller beds, with out the i 
terposition of the usual shale and sandstone. 

The ordinary thickness of good coal beds ix 
Srom four to six feet. 

The history of the origin of these acctanu- 
lated masses of vegetable matter, so admirably 
treasured up for the use i igi ko hag one 

of the most difficult problems of geology. PV: 

nd in them the wreck of various genera o 
vegetables (many of them apparently tropica 
others growing in colder latitudes, ) comfusedty 
mixed logether in the same stratum. scons 
at their formation to have been strowed owe? 
vast space, at the bottom of the then existing 
ocean, in regular strata, alternating with much 
thicker strata of shale and sandstone: the whole 
of which have since been much disturbed and 

oken by violent agents probably acting from 
beneath. 

The nature of (he inclosed vegetables is also 
extremely singular, and is as yet little under 
stood. They seem however tu consist enti 
of plants of the most stmple stracture ( monoco- 
tyledonous, or acotyledonous), and may be re- 

erred principally to reeds, grasees, canes, equl® 
selums, palms and fornus. Plants of this kiad 
display no trace of that more solid.and compound 
ferture which we find in fimber trees and the 
dicotyledonous genera ; exhibiling in their inte- 
rior concentric rings, a central medulla, and 
medullary radii; whilst the substance of the 
monocotyledonous plants is disposed in fasciculi 
of longitudinal fibres, having a centref oper 
cavity likea cane or reed. Of modern plants 
these latter include some of the most elegant 
tribes, usually having asmecth, delicate, and 
tapering form, and being graceful in their 

ertions, 

Many species of the tree Serns seem to have 
attained the gigantic stature which some species 
of that genus now arrtuc at in tropical climates. 
Many coal plants resemble in outward tap 
stems of the cactus tribe, and are covered with 
an infinite variety of flutingsand lorenge-shap- 
ed configurations, containing points that ap- 
parently formed the bases of their sptnes or 
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FRENCH ACCOUNT OF MILITARY SCIENCE IN ENGLAND. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


BEPORT TO THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, BY THE BUKE OF RAGUSA, OW A WORK BY THE 
; CHEVALIER DOPIN.*® 


f hee Academy has requested Messrs, 
De Prony, De Rossily, and myself, 
to give an accouut of a manuscript, en- 
titled a Journey to England, and Essay 
on the Progress of the Artillery, &c. by 
M. Dupin, a naval ordnance-officer; and 
it is this task that we are about to fulfil. 
The author of this manuscript undertook 
his voyage with the best possible means 
to render it useful: strong recommenda- 
tions, those talents so necessary to dis- 
tinguish clearly, and an ardent love for 
the siences the success of which has 
already made bim known. M. Dupio 
was every where well received. 

It is to the war-department that the 
traveller has paid particular attention ; 
and the account weare about to give 
will be freely drawn up, without follow- 
ing too closely the steps of the author. 

Military Establishments, 

M. Dupin has surveyed with atten- 
tion the different military establishmente 
ia England,— Woolwich, Portsmouth, 
Chatham, &c. All that concerns the 
troops, the land and naval ordnance, 
and fortifications, depend entirely upon 
ene office,which is named the ordoance- 
department. Woolwich is the most im- 
portant establishment: there are three 
worksbops of every description for the 
construction of artillery, a foundry, ma- 
gazines, barracks, a college; in short, 
every means for teaching, preparing,pre- 
serving, and employing, every thing that 
relates to the naval and land service. 
Every article that is made at Woolwich 
is with grandeur and magnificence. The 
grounds have been drained at a great 
expence, quays in granite border the 
Thames, heaps of sand, that it is incredi- 
ble to suppose tractable, are contended 
with and overcome by a steam-engine, 
the power of which is wonderful. The 
vessels are brought to the gates of the 
several magazines through docks con- 
structed with great art. These magazines 

* M. Dupin's own abstract of his Travels 
teas published in the Atheneum, Vol. 4, p. 471, 


Vol. 5. p. 12, 112, 145. His great work is pre- 
paring for publication in both countries. 


are remarkable for their great extent and 
beautiful construction, the constant re- 
pair in which they are kept, the canals 
which separate them in case of fire, the 
iron-bridges which unite them together, 
aod the great quantity and well-classed 
stores which they contain. Govern- 
ment stores are made at Woolwich: 
elsewhere they are but depéts. Small 
arms and powder arein England trad- 
ing articles, which government purchase 
as they want them, after having had 
them proved. | 

They only make at Woolwich the 
brass cannons; those in iron are made 
at the canoon-foundry in Scotland, 
which is a very large establishment, and 
allits works have been brought toa 
singular degree of perfection. Ports- 
mouth and Chatham are, after Wool- 
wich, the principal depéts for artillery ; 
to which is added that of the navy: 
the same grandeur in the works, the 
same order, the same care, and as large 
a quantity of stores, are to be found 
there, 

Fortifications. 

Portsmouth and Chatham, which are 
such important positions, and which con- 
tain such extensive military meuns, are 
fortified ; their strength has been in- 
creased since the time of the French 
camp at Boulogne; and Portsmouth 
is remarkably defended by its waters, 
being insulated by moats. At Chatham 
there is sufficient accommodation in the 
fortifications to lodge continually bodies 
of sappers, miners, and pontoon-men. 

The fortifications in England have 
nothing in them remarkable : it is from 
French books thatthe English engineers 
have learnt to construct them: there,as 
elsewhere, Vauban’s principles are fol- 
lowed. The works of Carnot are much 
esteemed, and they wished to try part of 
Montalembert’s system; but the ex- 
‘sli were such, that even tha English 

nances could not support it. Some 
ingenious details, but of a secondary 
consideration, have been taken from the 
French authors, and put into execution 
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by the English engineers. There are 

on the coast towers of defence, of a 

construction more simple than our own. 
Machines, 

What is most remarkable in the Eng- 
lish artillery, are the machines they 
make use of for its construction. The 
usual mechanic has made such progress 
in that country, and the secondary 
artizans possess so much ingenuity, that 
the military manufactures ought natu- 
rally to receive considerable improve- 
ment. In England man is thought 
much of; their object is to employ only 
his mind, and leave to beasts of burden 
the care of producing the necessary lorce 
of motion. Thesteam-engine, hydraulic- 
press, and several combinations of these 
two machines, are at present the prioci- 
pal agents of English industry. 

The English steam-engines are 
brought to a bigh degree of perfection. 
You see them with astonishment work 
before you without noise or impedi- 
ment: they are regular, compact, punc- 
tual, and sufficiently powerful to pro- 
duce the strength of from 200 to 300 
horses, and of arapidity that increases 
to the extreme, as it is required. 

The hydraulic-press of Pascal, im- 
proved by Bramah, proved itself to be 
siege advantageous in different 
ways. St was by means of this press 
that the English reduced their equip- 
ments, provisions, and, above all, their 
forage, toa bulk exceedingly compact, 
which became easy to traosport, and 
procured that great abundance to the 
army of Portugal, in the presence of an 
enemy, who was deprived ofevery thing. 
Thus you see, in the middle of the 
English arsenals, the man to whom 
Bramah’s lever gives the arms of fifty 
men, present to instruments, animated 
by the steam-engine, matters which 
seem to work of themselves. Wood, 
iron, brass, are acted upon by saws,— 
planes, knives, wedges, files, and gimb- 
lets, which are modelled in a thousand 
different ways, and at will assume every 
shape, without effort, without ooise, and 
with incredible velocity. 

The Emperor of Russia, in passing 
through ‘England, bought two presses 
from Bramah, and thirty steam-engines, 
not to make a useless decoration io his 


Machines—Hydraulic Press of Pascal. 
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Museum, but to establish them in his 
arsenals. Let us observe here, that the 
steam-engine originated in France, aod 
is at present one of the chief causes of 
the prosperity af England; that the 
hydraulic-press was a French invention; 
that the mechanic Brunell was a French- 
man, and at this very time superintends 
the principal works that are carried oo 
there, What is there that the genius of 
the French bas not produced? What 
production is there that the English 
government has not derived benefit 
from 2 
Military Instruction. 

A thorough instruction being the first 
step towards success, the English have 
for some years past paid redoubled atten- 
tion to their miiitary education ; and, 
above all, they are determined to have 
a great number of officers of artillery 
and engineers, who are not inferior to 
those of any nation. In 1806, they 
established at Woolwich, on a very large 
scale, a college for the artillery and 
engineers : they have constructed large 
buildings, with every necessary appen- 
dage, apartments, balls, laboratories, 
libraries, cabinets of tnodels, &c. Pro- 
fessors have been appointed, who have 
suitable apartments, where lectures are 
given. The students are examined, 
alter a twelve-month’s preparatory 
studies, and the candidates admitted 
remain four years at college, at the ex- 
pence of goverament. 

The instruction of the pupils is in 
the mathematics, physic, chemistry, me- 
chanism, fortification, geodesy, topog- 
raphy, &c. &c.—the application of the 
theory of all these sciences to the prac- 
tice of the military arts, the different 
kinds of design, the French language, 
dancing, fencing, &c. 

The English have established for their 
troops, as well as their officers, schools 
well organized and properly attended to, 
where they leara reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and a little of geometry and 
meehanism. The instruction in these 
latter objects to soldiers is neither illu- 
sive nor pedantic, in a country where 
very excellent elementary manuals, on 
the usnal and profitable parts of all the 
sciences, have reached even the lower 
classes of workmen. 
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The schools for the troops have also 
their libraries; and the taste for reading 
is such among the soldiers, that lately, 
when a corps was setting out for the 
colonies, they clubbed to buy some 
books, which government did not fail to 
increase immediately at their own ex- 
pence. Generally, in England, they 
endeavour so much to attach to them- 
selves useful people, that at Woolwich 
they have built a whole street of neat 
little houses, each of which serves as a 
separate barrack for the family of a 
married artillery-man. 

At the school at Chatham, our travel- 
ler saw the troops on an extensive plain 
drawn up for practical exercises: they 
were occupied in forming entrenchments, 
and in attacking them ; they were exer- 
eisiog in undermining, mining, &c. and 
the pontoon-train manceuvred, in silence 
aod at command, bridges, which they 
extended, closed, &c. , 

The English were far bebind us in 
their military education twenty years 
ago: since that time they have studied 
our institutions, our army, our wars, 
Our success, our faults, our books, and 
our experience. They have copied 
from us: but the English are imitators 
who frequently surpass their models. 

The Train of Artillery. 

There are in the single depdt at 
Woolwich more than 10,000 pieces of 
eannon, an immense number of mortars, 
howitzers, carronades, swivels, &c. 

The Emperor of Russia was astonish- 
ed to see such a considerable quantity 
-of ordnance, as for these twenty-five 
- years past they have lavished their arms 
upon every nation that was willing to 
fight: they told him that, before the 
last war, they had 25,000 cannons, and 
stores in proportion, besides the enor- 
mous quantities which had been furnisb- 
ed from other foundries. 

The parks of Portsmouth, Chatham, 
Plymouth, &c. are less worthy ol notice 
‘than that of Woolwich; tho’ they also 
€ontaio an immense quantity of artillery. 

The stores are put by in the magazines 
tn the most orderly and careful manner ; 
every thiog isclassed by its kind and 
size, and is dismounted and packed-up 
ready for immediate embarkation: so 
: Chat, even from the middle of the coun- 


Depéts of British Cannon, &c. 
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try, England!can, in 24 hours after they 
bave received the orders, send off an 
astonishing quantity of military stores. 

Enormous quantities of projectiles, 
exceediogly well made, are seen in the 
arsenals; some piled in heaps of from 
20,000 to 30,000 the others are in 
wood, loaded, and solidly packed-up. 

There are a great number of mortars 
for the defence of forts, a beautiful train 
of mountain-artillery,a quantity of forged 
and cast iron carriages for the coast and 
thecolonies, with fort and coast-carriages, 
which are naval carriages on a pivot 
a la Francaise. 

Improvements of the Artillery. 

The artillery-department is coatinu- 
ally endeavouring to improve; but, 
notwithstanding . several ostentatious 
promises have been made, it does not 
appear that anything very destructive or 
remarkable has been newly-invented. 

Tn 1811 they tried before the Admi- 
ralty, as a new invention, combustible 
balls,which have been known in France 
some years past. : 

The English have shells filled with 
case-shot, which they prize very much. 
The best judges of a destructive inven- 
tion, are those against whom they have 
often been used ; and the effect they bad 
upon our troops, proves how necessary 
itis for us to adopt the use of them. 

Among the works which the search 
after perfection has caused to be under- 
taken in England, we distinguish, at 
Woolwich, the different species of can- 
non-ball practice commenced by Dr. 
Hutton. This ball-practice is continued 
by the chiets and professors of the arse- 
nals and the head school. A great deal 
of experience, perseverance, talents and 
money, are expended on it. They will 
teach the artillery of other nations the 
first elements of balistics, too little 
known: it is done with a very exuct 
pendulum of: great dimensions and 
sometimes by means of turning discs, 
invented by a French officer. 

They have made lately in England 
experiments, which they have well fol- 
lowed up, on the means of lightening 
the great guns; these experiments have 
the naval service particularly for theic 
object. Whatever security the English 
Davy can aspire to, those who possess 
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that science do not occupy themselves 
with less ardour to bring it to perfection. 

Generals Congreve and Bloomfield 
are continually endeavouring to attain 
this great object: those of the former 
were spoken of with great eclut, as pos- 
sessing peculiar properties, which those 
of General Bloomfield did not. Both, 
however, have heen mors advantageous 
for the service for which they were des- 
tined than the great guns. General 
Congreve is the most active promoter 
of iaventions in the English artillery : 
he pays great attention to the construc- 
tion of the frames of cannons. He has 
published a pamphlet on this subject ; 
but what is seen in this work, most 
strikingly recals to mind the French au- 
thors, particularly Montalembert. 

General Congreve has taken out a 
patent for this, which, without confer- 
riog on him the right to pase as its in- 
ventor, affords him the exclusive ad- 
vantage of selling to the ship-owaers of 
his own country frames of canaons that 
bis patent restrains them from making, 
which would be very easy, after reading 
the French works on the subject. 

_ It will appear, that the inventions of 
General Congreve have been often 
judged (at least publicly) ia England, 
with that prepossession which is se 
easily established in that country for 
every thing that promises to add to its 
national reputation. 

The principal invention of General 
Congreve, are thoee rockets which bear 
his oame. It is known that, before they 
were introduced in England, they were 
made use of hy the Indians who fought 
against the English army at Seringapa- 
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tam: they have already been propesed 
in France ; but we have found, that 
what makes more noise then misetief, 
cannot be very useful in war. 

It is believed in England, (at least rt 
is said, but witheut any reason,) that 
these rockets have had great effect, per- 
ticularly at the battle of Leipsic. The 
artillery of different powers have 
thought seriously of them ; it is to be 
hoped that the French artillery, who 
have some right to set examples, will 
not follow this; for, out of a sneatl 
number of especial cases, these rockets 
have had no effect: and it is humanity, 
more than military scieace,that ought to 
rejoice,if such arms were not used again. 

The English have rockets for tbe na- 
val and land service of all sizes, for m- 
fantry and cavalry, to buro, to throw 
case-shot, &c. - 

General Congreve adds to all this his 
own inventions: new rockets, carrying 
a parachute, which, at the highest 
degree of its projection, unfolds, and 
walks majestically through the air; a 
bomb, which ought, if the wiad is fa- 
vourable, to descend on some towo,aad 
set it on fire; and an artificial ball, 
which, brilliant asa planet, ought to 
throw alight on the movements of the 
enemy. Arrived at this height, we 
cannot foresee where General Congreve 
purposes to stop; and, without doubt, 
his medesty rendered bim too reserved, 
when he was forced to tell one of the 
Grand Dukes of Russia, that, if the 
war had continued, he would have 
placed the English army in such a sita- 
ation, as to have done without its eaa- 
non or its musketry. 


VARIETIES. 
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From the Londen 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND.* 


rays E following particulars of the fate of 
the mutineers of the Hounty, Captain 
Bligh, are extracted from the Sydney (New 
South Wales) Gazette, of July 1819. 

“The following account I have just received 
from a Taheitan woman, who was the wife 
of Isaac Madden, one of the mutineers. She 
has been apparently a good looking woman 
in her time, but now begins to bear the 
marks of age. She is marked on the left 

arm ‘* A 8 1789” which was done by Adam 


* See Ath. vel. 2, zp. 419, and vel. 4, P- 63. 
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Smith, to whom the she attached herself at 
first, and sailed with bim both before and af- 
ter the ship wastaken. She bas lately arw- 
ved hither in the King George from Nugaki- 
va, at which place che was left by an Ameri- 
can ship, the Ca tain ef which took her from 
Pitcairn’s Island to the Spanish Maine, and 
afterwards left her at Nugahiva. She has 
resided at Nugabiva about three months, 
it is more than double that time since she 
Pitcairn’s Island. 

When eagted? Nh Ma cut his cable and 
left Taheite, the following persoas were oa 
board the Bonaty ~~ Fletcher Christiana, 
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Jobn Main, Bill M’Koy, Billy Brown, Jack wife ; and the other women, and M’K »y,and 


Williams, Neddy Young, Isaac Madden, 
Matt or Matthew, and Adam Smith, nine 
Europeans; Teirnua, Niaa (a bey), and 
Manarin, Taheitans; Turaro, a Raiatean, 
and Oher and Titahiti, Tubuans. ‘The Ta- 
heitan women were Mauaatua, Christian’s 
wife: Vahineatua, Main’s w:fe 3; Teio, the 
wife of M’Koy, who was accompanied by 
her little daughter; Sarah Teatnahitea, 
Browo’s wite; Fauhotu, William's wife; 
Tevaura, Young’s wife, Teehuteatnaonoa 
or Jenny, Madden’s wife, before ment oned 3 
QObuarei, Adam Switn’s wifes; Tevarua, 
Matt’s wife ; Toofaiti, Tararo’s wife; Ma- 
reva, common to the two Sabeitus; and 
Tinafacnea, common to two Tubuans. 

In their passage to Pitcairn’s Island, they 
fellin with alow lacnon island, which they 
call Vivinr, where they got birds, eges, and 
cocoa-nuts, Theyalso passed between two 
muuntainous islands. but the wind was so 
strong thy could not land. 

When they arrived at Piteairn’s Island 
they ran the ship ashore. Fletcher Chris- 
tian wanted to preserve the ship, but Matt 
said, ‘* No, we shall be discovered,” so they 
barnther. The island is small; has but ove 
mountain, whichis not high but flat, and fit 
for cultivation. They put ap temporar 
houses of the Jeaves of the tea, and afterwards 
more durable ones thatched w.th the palm, 
asat Taheiti. They found the bread fruit 
there, and all were busily engaged in plant- 
ing yams, taro, plantains, aod aute, of which 
they made cloth. The account this woman 

ives of their proceedings inthis new country 
is very amusingto the Taheitans, Nedidy 
Young taught them to distil spirits from) the 
tea root. “They made small canoes, and 
caught many fish. They climbed the preci- 

ices of the mountain, and got birds and eggs 
n abundance. 

In the meaa time many children were 
born. Christian had adaughter Mary, and 
two sons, Charley and Friday. Joba Main 
had twochildren, Betsey aad John. Bill 
M’ Koy had Sam and Kate. Neddy Young 
had nochildren by his own wife; but by 
Tararo, the wife of the Raiatean, he had 
three sons, George, Robert and William. 
Matt has had five children, Matt, Jenny, Ar- 
thur, Sarah, and a young one that died when 
seven days old. Adam Smith has Dinah, 
Eliza, Hannah, and George, by his wife. 
The Taheitans, &c. have left no children. 
Jack Williams’s wife died of a scropbalous 
disease, which broke out in her neck. The 
Europeans took the three women belonging 
to the natives, Toofaiti, Mareva, and Tina- 
farnea, and cast lots for them, and the lot 
falling upon Toofuiti, she was taken from 
Tararo, and given to Jack Williams. Tararo 
weptat parting with his wife, and wa; very 
angry. He studied revenge, but was dis- 
eovered and Oher and him were shot. Tita- 
hiti was put in irons for some time, and af- 
terwards released ; when he and bis wife 
lived with Madden, and wrought for him. 

Titahiti, Niau Teimua, and Mavarii still 
studied revenge ; and having laid their plan 
when the women were gone to the mountain 
for birds, and the Europeans were scattered, 
they shot Christian, Main, Brown, Williams, 
and Madden. Adam Smith was wounded 
in the hand and face, hut escaped with his 
Rife. Ned Young's life was saved by his 
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Matt fled to tte mountain. 

inflamed withdrinking the raw new spir- 
it they distilled, and fired with jealousy, 
Manarii killed Temus by tiring three shots 
through his body. The Furo, cans and wo- 
men killed Manariin return, Neu. getting 
aviewof M’Koy, shot athim. Two of the 
women under the pretence of see ng if he 
was killed, went and made friends with him. 
They laid their plan, and at night Nvan was 
killed by. Young. Taheiti, the only rematr- 
ing native man, was dreadfully afraid of be- 
ing killed; but Young took asolemo oath 
that he would not kill him. The women, 
however, killed him in revenge for the death 
of their husbands. Old Matt, in a drunkea 
fit, declaring that he would kill F. Christian’s 
children, and all the Euglish that remained, 
wa: put todeath in his turn. Old M’Koy, 
mad with drink, plunged into the sea and. 
drowned himself ; and Ned Young died of a 
disease that broke out in his breast. Adam 
Smith therefore is the only surviver of the 
Europeans. Several of the women also are 
dead. QObuarei and Tevarua fell from the 
precipices when getting birds, Teatuahitea 
died of the drapsy, and Vahineatua was kil- 
led. being pierced by a goat iv her bowels 
wheo she was with cinld. The others were 
still alive when the women left. 

The descendants of the Europeans, for. 
there are no descendants of the natives, are 
very numerous. Of Christian’s family. Mary 
Christian remains unmarried, Charley Cheis- 
tian married Sarah, the daughter of ‘Teio.-- 
She has borne him Fletcher, Chalets and 
Sarah, and was with child again. Frida 
Christan has got Teraara, formerly the wife 
of Ned Young.---She has borne him Joe, 
Charicy, Polly, Pegzy,and Mary. AM these 
descendants of Christian, together with 
Mauatua, or old Mrs. Christian, yet survive. 
John Main was killed by falling from the 
rocks. Bet-y Main is the wife of young 
Matt, and bas borne two sons, Matt an 
John. Sam M'Koy has taken Sarah Matt, 
and has by her Sam and M’Koy. Kate M’ 
Koy isthe wife of Arthur Matt, and they 
have children, Arthur, Billy, and Joe. Dt- 
nah Smith is tne wife of Edward Matt by Te- 
raura---She has a young son. 

They have hogs and fowls, and are very 
diligent in cultivating the ground: they 
dress their food Vike the Taheitans, having 
no hoilers. They make cloth and clothe 
themselves like the Taheitans, the men with 
the maro and tibuta, the women w:th the 
taren and tibuta. They have sent away 
their still, the fruitful cause of so much mis- 
chief, in the American that called last; and 
they have obtained a boat from him, whieh 
greatly adds to heir comfort. The women 
work hard iw cultivating the ground, &c.--- 
This woman's hands are quite bard with 
work. They have + place of worsuip, and 
old Adam Svnith officiates three times every 


Sunday. He prays extempore, but does not 
read, Therr ceremon:ses of marriage, bap- 


tism, andat funerals, ace very simple. It 
does not appear that any of the people have 
learned tatead, The first: settlers dtscour- 
aged the Taneitan Linguage, and promoted 
the speasing Kaglisa. Tas woman, howe 
ever, can speak neither fugl-h nor Tahei- 
tan, buta jumble of both. ‘They speak of 
seeing two ships some years ago, which kept 
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in the offing, and did not come near the isl- 
and; except Master Folger as they call him 
and the two King’s ships, they bave seen no 
ship till the American that brought away 
Jenny. Jenny says they would all like to 
come to Taheitior Kimao. We were think- 
ing that they would be a great acquisition at 
Opunohu alongside of the sugar works, as 
they have been accustomed to labor, for the 
Taheitans will not labor for any payment.” 


aye 


FESTIVAL of the VINE-DRESSERS. 


Though the classic scholar will find little 
te approve in the composition and arrange- 
ment of the following festival, yet the friend 
of peace and mankind will not withhold sat- 
isfaction at the renewal of a scene of eniey- 
ment that had been interrupted by the calam- 
ities of war. This festival was formerly cel- 
ebrated every five years, and subsequently 
every ten years; of late, the state of op- 
pression ander which the country had groap- 
ed, prevented its being attempted daring an 
interval of twenty-two years. Jt was, hew- 
ever,again repeated at evay,inSwitzerland, 
Ang.25,1819. The concourse of spectators was 
extraordinary. It consists ofa kind of sce- 
Dic representacion, analogous to the occupa- 
tion of those who offer it; a motley mixture 
of Bible personages, with the deities of an- 
clent mythology. Noah, for instance, is as- 
soe ated with Bacchus, and each has his 
squad of attendant Bacchantes: Ceres and 
Ballas, found their places, and figured in 
cars worthy of such goddesses, amidst a joy- 
ous crowd of vine-dressers crowned with 
festoons of vine-leaves and branches of 
grapes, inthe characters of dancing satyrs 
and exhilirated fauns. The dresses were 
rich, diversified, picturesque, and character- 
istic: the various actions were executed 
with gaity and grace, at least, equal to their 
precision, and those who were not too well 
read in the classics might easily fancy them- 
selves transported a couple of thousands of 
years back wards into the days of antiquity, 
when the deities really did appear on Mount 
Olympus, and when the shepherds of Arca- 
dia were really those charming and simple 
and joyous swains, of whom we read so much, 
bat know, alas ! so little. 


oD 


ORIGIN OF CARICATURES. 


The turn of the English nation for humo- 
rous political prints, first shewed itself in the 
reign of Queen Mary. Ao engraving was 
published, representing this Queen extremely 
thin, with many Spaniards hanging to ber, 
and sucking ber to the bone. 
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GYPSEY BALL. 


The ladies of Chigwell lately gave an ele- 

nt fete in the gy;svy style, in the centre of 

pping, or Hainault Forest. The party, 
about forty in nuuber, assembled at the foot 
of Hoz-bill, and partook of a cold collation, 
during which a band of music, previously 
stationed on the spot, played a variety of airs. 
After the repast, dancing commenced on the 
turf,with the ** Voulez vous Danser’ under the 
trees, decorated with garlands. Quad- 
rilles succeeded the country dances, and the 
company did not separate until late in the 
evening. 


TEA PLANT. 


The Emperor of China bas sent to the Em- 
peror of Russia some imperial tea,( Zen 
thea Sinensis.) This nt was brought to 
France in October 1817; und is said to be 
the tea commonly used by the Emperor of 
China and the Mandarins. In France it bas 
already grown tothe height of two or three 
feet. “The best mode of preparing it, isto 
bring the plant to table, that the leaves may 
be pldeked off and infused in the tea-pot 
while fresh. The infusion thus prepared is 
declared to be balsamic and stomachic in the 
highestdegree. 


Sa, 
ANECDOTES. 


An anecdote has heen recorded of Mr. 
Boulton, which deserves record.—-He was a 
man who mixed with the world, and went 
occasionaliy to court, where he was always 
particulanly noticed by his Majesty. 

Soon after he was connected with Mr. 
Watt, he appeared at St. James’s on alevee 
day. Well, Mr. Boulton,” said the king, 
‘fam glad tosee you. What new project 
have you got now? I know youare always 
at something new!” ‘I am,” said Bir. 
Boulton, “‘ manefactoring a new article that 
kings arevery fond of.” ‘‘ Aye, aye, Mr. 
Bolton, what's that ?’---‘‘ It is power, 

lease your Majesty.” Power! Mir. 
ulton, we like power, that’s tree ; but what 
do you mean ?”—-** Why, sir, I mean 
ower of steam to move machines.” His 
ajesty was pleased, and laughiog, said, 
** Very good, very good; go on, on.” 
His Majesty little thought that Mr. alton 
was manufacturing @ powcr that would eaa- 
bie him to resist nearly all the world ip arms, 
but which turned oat literally to be the case, 
though neitber his Majesty nor Mr Boulton 
saw the happy end of the contest. 


Sir Thomas More wasso remarkably at- 
tentive to the education of bis daughters, and 
brought them up with such strict attention 
to every thing thatcan charm, or be admir- 
ed, in a female, that the school of' More was 
praised no less for its novelty, than the ac- 
complishments of its pupils. Erasmus, from 
whom we derive these particulars, and who 
was often an inmate of that delightful socie- 
ty, greatly captivated with the easy man- 
pers, the animated conversation, and extra- 
ordinary accomplishments of these young la- 
dies, could not help owning himself a com- 
plete convert to More’s sentiments of female 
education. Yetwhile he admired their im- 
Tabata and shared in the pleasures it 

iflused, he could not help remarking to his 
frieud, one day, how severe a calamity it 
would be, if, by any of those fatalities to 
which the haman race is liable, such accom- 
plished beings, whom be had so painfully 
and succesefully laboured to improve, should 
happen to besnatched away !---** If they are 
tu die,” repled More, without hesitation, 
‘© T would rather have them die well-inform- 
ed, than ignorant.—-This reply, contioues 
Erasmus, reminds me of a saying of Phocion, 
whose wife, as he was about to drink the 
poison, according tohis sentence, exclaimed, 
“ Ah! my husband, you die innocent !”—- 
‘And would you, my wife.” he rejoined, 
‘¢ rather have me die guilty 2°” 
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London—The Acted Drama. 
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Extracted from Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, October 1819. 


HIS is the famous petiod, then, 

when London is dull even to a 
proverb, and the country is endured for 
thirty or forty days. 

We—(who are a sort of parodoxical 
unit of that renowned aggregate body 
whoxe ethereal spirits are transmuted 
once a month into letter-press, in the 
shape of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Mag- 
azioe,) we ip all our anonymous dig- 
nity, are now lying stretched out ona 
chintz-covered sofa in the great city of 
London. We hearken to messages and 
flying news from every quarter where 
the wild winds blow, and we debate, 
aod, io our wisdom, determine upon 
the merit or importance of all. If, 
peradventure, ought of interest occur, 
straight we pin itdowo upon our sheet 
of foolscap, and impress the fugitive 
Into our service. 

We have communications from the 
Stock Exchange and the Fleet ; from 
Slaughter’s Coffee-house and Newgate 
market; from the Traveller's club 
(where each member must have tra- 
velled his 500 miles) and the Weaver’s 
company; from Covent Garden, and 
the west end of the town, and the so- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice; we 
lounge through the theatres, and glance 
somewhat carelessly at the company, 
and we are admitted to an unmolested 
view of the great square of Lincoln's 
Inn, which is usually so full of bustle, 
but now like 

A world left empty ofits throng.” 

Every thing wears a strange aspect. 
The hotel-keepers are painting their 
houses—the jewellers stand iuvitingly 
at their thresholds—the milliner has a 
petition in her face—and the beggar is 
not to be resisted —the linen-drapers are 
laying in their stock of winter patterns 
—the doctor has leave to enjoy him- 
self—the lawyer ceases from his toil— 
the tailor’s measure is an “idle instru- 
ment”—and the roll of a carriage is 
heard no more. 

There is something melancholy in 
all this; the spirit of assimilation car- 


ries us back to the past in a moment— 
to palaces of old, to temples, to towers 
almost forgottea—to pillars and: tombs, 
and the scite of memorable cities of 
which now scarcely the dust remains. 

There is nothing that induces me- 
lancholy contemplation more than the 
sight of a great city in sileace and de- 
sertion. Arural scene, however quiet 
and remote, bas charms of earth,and air, 
and sky, that generate a livelier feeling. 
The heart expands to take in all its 
beauties ; the eye looks gratefully up 
to the wide heavens, and the senses are 
delighted with odours and flowers. 
We seem to be making acquaintance 
witb nature, and we look forward to 
changes and improvements—there is a 
novelty in her shifting charms which 
amuses the spirit, and there is expec- 
tation to prevent it from sinking. But 
acity in its pillared solitude speaks of 
nothing but the past. It is the same 
as ever, or it has even a more mournful 
face. We never think of the time to 
come, uoless it be to speculate upon 
probable decay. The seasons seem to 
have passed. Expectation, and enjoy- 
ment, and fear, and dismay, may have 
been, but they are gone for ever. It is 
not merely solitude, but it 1s solitude 
without novelty,or apprehens‘on,or hope. 

And what has this to do with Lon- 
don? Why, in truth, our part (the 
west) of the town, wears some such an 
aspect now. Palmyra and Exzyptian 
Thebes seem, at times, to have been 
translated hither by that mighty African 
Magician, so famous a remover of 
buildings in the time of Aladdin. At 
other times, while we wander through 
the more lonely streets, we are tempted 
to consider ourselves in the marble city 
discoursed of ia oriental story ; and 
when we come upon a buman being at 
a sudden turn, his footstep falls upon our 
ear like the one solitary voice that broke 
the silence of that enchanted spot. 

But to quit the west end of the town 
for “fresh woods and pastures new.” 
Jntelligent reader! shouldest thou 
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chance to arrive in London shortly after 
thou readest this Magazine, bie thee 
unto the theatres—there are something 
still worth thy seeing. There is, first, at 
CoventGarven. TheSteward. A 
“ Mr. Mordent,” on becoming the hus- 
band of a titled lady, disowns the child 
of a former humble marriage. He 
runs in extravagance, and is involved, 
as a matter of course. Honest “ Item,” 
his steward, is the person who princi- 
ly assists him onward to hs ruin, He 
hes a friend too who lends him money, 
and then requests that he will play the 
orator for him with a young girl whom 
he (the friend) wishes to seduce. Mr. 
M. consents to this after the proper al- 
lowance of struggles, and the young 
girl turns out to be bis own deserted 
chiid. The affair terminates in the 
usual manner, and reconciliations, and 
forziveness, and love, and marriage, and 
punishment, as the case may be, are dis- 
tributed among the good, the erring, 
and the bad. Macready 1s very great 
in this play, though, at times, we thought 
rather too violent ; his words are almost 
lost occasionally in his deep guttural 
tone. Why does he resort to this trick ? 
The second tragedian on the stage need 
not do this to render himself conspicu- 
ous. We know noone who so well 
depicts suppressed emotion as he, sav- 
ing, perhaps, Keao ; but Kean’s manner 
(for instance in the trial scene in the 
Tron Chest) is more in repose and ghast- 
ly; Macready: is like the storm that 
mutters before it bursts.  Farren, 
although he does not play Sir Anthony 
Absolute half, as well as Dowton, is at 
all times a clever actor, but in “ Item,” 
in his pinching avarice and his smiling 
roguery, and la-tly, in the fearful, 
thongh almost ludicrous, indications of 
a miser’s despair, he is surpassingly ex- 
cellent. ‘here is Jones too with his 
foot mercurial; and Emery with a face 
like a shining copper kettle boiling over 
with indignation at his master’s follies. 
The Lyceum. This little theatre is 
always fively and pleasant. One is not 
crowded so much as at Covent Garden, 
and there are always three or four good 
comic performers, and half a dozen 
clever little actresses, who do their best 
to entertaia us, and succeed. There is 
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Dowton so excellent in his infirmity of 
impatience. There is Harley with bis 
merriment insisting upon a sympathetic 
grin. There is Wrench, the most easy 
of actors, on good terms with himself 
and every body élse.—There is Wil- 
kinson, the most:forlorn of comedians, 
letting his tragical mirti escape at every 
pore, like the water from the tub of the 
Danaides. There is ‘Chatterly, who 
appears always to have just risen from 
dinner, round, little, and half animated 
by some intoxicating spirit, like the 
dumpling with quicksilver in it which 
the conjuror displays. And now we 
come to the ladies. ‘They are all 
young, and itis quite pleasant to look 
atthem. Miss Kelly is first and fcre- 
most here as in other places. She is 
beyond competition the cleverest and 
most versatile actress on the stage—we 
have felt more deeply her sobs than 
even the imposing tragedy of Miss 
O'Neil; but in comedy who is hke 
her? She laughs, and weeps, and 
dances, and jokes, and sings, till many 
persons not being able to fix their admi- 
ration upon one prominent excellence, 
are content to spiit their praise, and so 
defraud her of her due in each. 

And now, what further can we say? 
thereis really such a dearth of subjects— 


* How now, how now, what say the citizens ?” 


Ha! we had forgot. Wethauk Rich- 
ard for his hint. Yes—there is a 
schism in the city. Turtle is no longer 
exclusively worshipped.—That Eng- 
lish Osiris has been shaken from his 
pedestal, The citizens have found 
other fish to fry, and have acquired an 
appetite for higher things.— Pudding 
gives place at lastto fame.—The sher- 
iffs have become ambitious.—They 
sigh for pre-eminence in office, and the 
chain of office (we do not like the 
badge) becomes an object of dispute. 
Guildhall trembles with the sound. 
They debate with an anger anda ve- 
hemence which the Mayor himself 
cannot silence or appease.—And isit 
come to this?) Gods! shad all this be 
horne? shall not dinners be eaten in 
quict, and has port lost its power to 
sooth 2? The sheriffs may like talking, 
and be content with livery appl.use, but 
Noa omnes arbusta juvant humileeque myrie®- 
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We beg to mention things of more con- 
sequence. Majora Canamu-, as the 
poet saya, Discussion is all very well 
in its way, and fora short period ; but 
isa noisy stomach to be hushed with 
words? We say these things openly, 
and let the sheriffs take it as they list. 
We do not bite our thumbs at them, 
but we bite our thumbs: and will, if 
it so please us, be even melancholy ,and 
murmur io secret. If the sheriffs will 
b: awhitious and virtuous, let them in 
God’s name begin ; but shall we, there- 
fore, have no “ cakes and ale?” Let 
any man who has taken his beef (two 
pounds) aud his bottle regularly for the 
last twenty years, think well of our 
protest; and if he disagree with us, we 
would ask him what he bas guined by 
feeding thus devoutly so long. We say 
to the city “ Look to it!” 

These reflections came upon us in 
consequence of the complaint ofa citi- 
zen, whose dinner was spoiled,because, 
forsooth, he thought it right to hear 
the termination of the city debate. He 
stayed, though he felt that the wnutton 
was that instant burning, and the pod- 
ding below was even as a cinder. We 
are not allowed to mention the name 
of this patriotic individual; but did 
any of the Romans ever do as much in 
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their Apician time 1—This story nearly 
Overcamme us when we heard it, as we 
were walking in the Green Park before 
breakfast. We were walking swiftly, 
and our appetite (never dull) went on 
increasing in proportion to our speed. 
We cannot but say that we sympathiz- 
ed heartily with Mr. . We were 
inoved even to commireration, Noth- 
ing could have allayed our appetite or 
our feelings but the sight of a friend. 
It was a triend, though we ourselves 
knew him but by our brethren’s report. 
It was Tims. Yes, it was Tims indeed, 
worn with travel, and lean with exces- 
sive exercise; he was partly bidden by 
a beard of three days, but we noted his 
small grey eye peeping over these bristly 
palisadoes, reconnoitering and evincing 
a quickness and anxiety about his bag- 
gage that none but a Londoner who 
has travelled displays. I forzot fora 
few moments even my breakfast, This 
could not last long. I heard divers in- 
ternal sounds, unquiet, and fierce, as 
the barking dogs of Scylia, that re- 
quired immediate and serious attention. 
We went home, Tims and ourself, and 
of the quartern loaf and twelve eggs 
which greeted our eyes,in the space of 30 
minutes nothing but the shells remained. 


MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, Nov. 1819, 


a. 

VERY singular experiment, or rather 
Ds abner ae lately been annow iced, as ob- 
taracd oy M. “aimbernath,a learned Spaniard, 
who is now ccu:sellor of the hing of Bavaria, 
Having ascended the summit of Vesuvius, 
Dec. 4, 1818, he placed on one of the fuma- 
role (clefts or crevices of the crater, whence 
smoxe constantly issues) an apparatus for 
condensing the vapour. By this means he 
obtained a somewhat considerable quantity 
of clear distilled water, which tasted of fat or 
grease, and smelt strongly of burnt aninal 
substances. Thechemical teststo which this 
liquid was subjected, shewed clearly that it 
contained neither sulphuric acid, nor any 


free acid. M.Gimbernath is of opinion that 


it is saturated with a matter partaking of the 
nature of animal matter, 

Should this opinion prove to be well-foun- 
ded, it will afford ample occasion to ques- 
tions of the most perplexing kind. ow 
can animal matter have supported such in- 
tense combustion during so many ages ?--Caa 
fresh supplies furnish additional fuel from 
time to time? and whence come they ? 
Must we go back to the opinion of the an- 
cients,and again talk ofthe giants, the Ti- 
tans, Enceladus, &c. ? Was this opinion of - 
the ancients founded on the knowledge, that 
the vapours of vplcanos were blended with 
animal matter? And how did they obtain 
that knowledge ? &c. &c. 


ANTIENT AND MODERN METEOROLOGIC PROGNOSTICS. 


From Time's Telescope. 


PROGNOSTICS FROM ANIMALS. 


1; REVIOUSLY to rain and wind, or 

Pp stormy weather, neat cattle and 
sheep seem more than nsually desirous 
of feeding in their pastures, and to leave 
them with reluctance ; also swine grunt 


loudly, and retire to their sties ; geese 
and ducks wash themselves repeatedly 
and with little intermission, flying anx- 
iously backwards and forwards; swale 
lows fly low, and skim along the surface 
of the water, twittering with more 
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loudness than usual ; and poultry roll 
much in dust and sand, or gravel. 

2. Wet and windy weather is like- 
wise indicated by dogs becoming drow- 
sy aod stupid, and exhibiting an evident 
reluctance for food, except grass (parti- 
cularly the species denominated dog’s- 
grass, or couch-grass) ; and by cuts 
Josing their vivacity, and remaining 
within doors. 

3. Continued rain is announced by 
pigeons returning slowly to their cotes; 
a change from cloudy or unsettled to 
greater wet,by flies stinging and swarm- 
19g more than usual; and a sudden 
variation, accompanied with a storm, 
by wild ducks, plovers, bustards, and 
other aquatic birds, withdrawing to the 
sea-coast, or to the marshes. 

4, The contrary circumstances evince 
the longer or shorter continuance of fine 
weather ; to which may be added, that 
bees flying abroad, and labouring with 
that industry which has become pro- 
verbial ; crows croaking io the morning; 
the robin or red-breast singing early 
from the more elevated branches of 
trees; and gnats flying in a columnar 
form, within the rays of the setting sun, 
are all indications of fine or sereve 
weather. 

Then thrice the ravens rend the liquid air, 

And croaking notes proclaim the settled fair : 

Then round their airy palaces they fly 

‘To greet the san : and, seized with sccret joy 
When storms are over-biown, with food repair 

To their forsaken nests and caliow care.—— 

Their litter is not tossed by sows unclean .—— 

And ovis, that mark the setting sun, declare 


A starlight evening, and a morning fair. 
DRYDEN’S VIRG. 


5. Against rain, earth-worms creep 
out of the ground, moles cast up more 
earth than usual, and spiders come 
abroad. 

6. Spiders’ webs appearing in the 
air, or on the grass and trees, and a 
more than usual appearance of glow- 
worms at night, are a sure indication of 
fair and hot weather. 

7. If larks soar aloft, and continue to 
sing for a long time, and kites fly high, 
we may expect fair and cry weather. 


Then, after show'rs, ’tis easy to descry 
Returning sans, and a serener sky- 


8. If, after long continued dry 
weather, the sky is thickening and rain 
approaching, we may frequently observe 


Meteorological Omens and Prognostics. 
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the cattle stretching their necks, and 
snuffing in the air with distended nos- 
trils, and often, before storms, assembled 
in acorner of tue field, with their heads 
to the leeward. 

9. The missile thrush (lurdus vis- 
civorus )in Hampshire, called the storm - 
cock, sings parucularly loud and long 
before rain.* 

10. The swan. A _ correspondent 
observes, ‘I have for several years 
lived on the banks of a large river ; and 
having from my boyish days heard it 
observed by people living in the neigh- 
bourhood, that rough weather was near 
at hand, as the swans were flying, I 
have for the last five years made it a 
practice to watch the movements of this 
beautiful bird. I have invariably 
found by observation, that when the 
swan flies any distance against the 
wind, however serene and fine the wea- 
ther may appear at the time, so certainly 
will a wind, amounting almost to a 
hurricane, ensue withia twenty-four 
hours after the animal has taken wing, 
aad, generally, witbia twelve. Ihave 
frequently, after seeing the bird take a 
flight, told my acquaintance thata storm 
was near at hand, who have laughed at. 
my suspicion, as there was not the 
slightest indication of a change observa- 
ble: and afterwards, when the result 
has fulfilled my prediction, they have 
asked me by what sign I formed my 
prognostic.’ 

11. In men, frequently, aches, 
wounds, and corns, those keen and 
sensible announcers of every change 10 


* The elder Tarquin proposing to make cer- 
tain innovations in the form of the Roman state, 
the augur Altius Navius publicly declared that 
he must not proceed,unless authorised by asignr 
from heaven [the flight of birds]: whereupon 
the king, to put the bird-seer’s augurial skill to 
the test, asked him whether a certain thing, 
which he had in contemplation, could be accom- 
plished? The augur answering in the affir- 
mative, the king ordered him to cul a whetstone 
in lwo witharazor: when (wondrous to re- 
late ! and, much too wondrous to believe) the 
the augur immediately achieved the exploit.— 

Val. Maximus, 4b. 1,4,1. (Thus far history. 
But the reader, I presume, will readily agree 
ecith me, that, altho’ there was but one Navius 
tn the business, there were two knaves, who col- 
luded together, to impose on theignorant mut- 
titude. The stone, no doubt, was previously di- 
vided ; and the two parts slightly stuck or ‘aid . 
together, so that they should miraculously come 
asunder at a touch of the bird-seer's razor. ) 
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the weather, are more troublesome 
towards rain or frost. 

12, Virgil, in his first Georgic, has 
beautifully described the sensibility of 
the brute creation to the various chan- 
ges in the weather :— 

Wet weather seldom hurts the most unwise ; 

So plain the signs,such prophets are the skies : 
The wary crane foresees it first, and sails 

Above the storm, and leaves the hollow vales : 
The cew looks up, and from afar can find 

The ehange of heaven, and snuff it in the wind. 


Original Poetry. 
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The swallew skims the river’s wat'ry face, 

The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious race. 
The careful ant her secret cell forsakes, 

And drags ber eggs along the narrow tracks. 

Huge flocks of rising rooks forsake their food, 

And, crying, seck the shelter of the wood, 

Besides, the several sorts of wat'ry fowls, 

That swim the seas or haunt the standing pools, 
Then lave their backs with sprinkling dews in vain 
And stem the stream to meet the promised rain. 
The crow with clam‘rous erfes the shovw’r demands, 
And single stalks along the des, rt sands. 


POETRY. 


one 


From the Monthly Magazines, Nov. and;Dee. 1819. 


THE NEGRO'S LAMENT FOR MUNGO PARK. 
1. 
HERE the wild Joliba 
Rolls his deep waters, 
Sate at their evening toil 
Afric’s dark daughters. 
Where the thick Mangroves 
Broad shadows were flinging, 
Each o’er her lone loom 
Bent mournfully singing— 
“ Alas! for the white man ! o’er deserts a ranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white-bosom’d stran- 
ger! 
2. 


“ Through the deep forest : 
Fierce lionsare prowling : 
*Mid thickets entangling 
Hyenas are howling ; 
There should he wander, 
Where danger lurks ever 
To his home, where the sun sets, 
Return shall he never. 
Alas ! for the white man! o'er deserts a ranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white-bosom'd stran- 
ger! 
be 


“ The bands of the Moor 
In his wrath do they bind him ? 
Oh ! seal’d is his doom 
If the savage Moor find him. 
More fierce than hyenas, 
Through darkness advancing, 
Is the curse of the Moor, 
And his eyes’ fiery giancing ! 
Alas! for the white man! o'er d:-serts a ranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white-bosom'd stran- 
ger! 
4. 
*6 A voice from the desart ! 
My wiids do not ho d him ; 
Pale thirst doth not rack, 
Nor the sand-storm info'd him. 
The death-gale pass’d by, 
And his breath faild'd to smother, 
Yet ne‘er shall he wake 
To the voice of his mother ! 
Alas! tor the white man ! o'er deserts a ranger, 
No more shall we weleome the white-bosomn'd stran- 
ger ! 


5. 
“ O loved of the Lotas 
Thy waters adorning, 
Pour, Joliba ! pour 
Thy fall streams tothe mording ‘ 
The Halcyon may fly 
To thy wave as her pillow ; 
But wo to the white man, 
Who trusts in thy billow ! 
Alas ! for the white man ! o’er deserts aranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white-bosom’d stran- 


ger! 
6. 


“ He launch’d his light bark, 
Our fond warnings despising, 
And sail’d to the land 
Where the day-beams are rising. 
His wife from her bower 
May look forth in her sorrow, 
But he shall ne’er come 
To her hope ofto-morrow ! 
Alas! for the white man ! o’er deserts a ranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white-boeom’d stran- 


ger!” 
P.M.G. 
oe 


TRANSLATION 
OF A FRAGMENT OF SIMONIDES. 


Where a Mother is described as throu n into the Sca 
ina chest with her infant Son. 


7 HEN Boreas pouring on the rolling tide, 
Hurl'd on the wave that clos: ly jointed chest, 
With tearful cheek the hapless mother cried, 
And in her arms her lovely Perst us prest— 
* Oh Lovely child! what woes I’m doom‘d to bear 
Shut up inthis dread brazen-boited home, 
Whilst at .wy breast lull’d by another's care 
Thou sleep'st ail reckless of the itis to come. 


By fits yon moon shines thro the azure sky, 

Yet car’st not thou for waves o. rojiing storm, 
That, passing, leave thy littic ringiets dry, 

With faee conceaid in purple vestments warm. 
But didst thou know thy future Joad of ill, 

How would’st thou ‘isten to my tender prayer ! 
Butaleep my child, und may the waves be still; 

And, oh! that still were this sadsea of care! 
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Bat yet for thie dear infant's sake, to thee, 
Tery, O Jove ; whorcign'st without controul, 
That thou would'st change this awful dread decres 
And give some eontolation to my soul.’ 
oie 


SONG, 
Tune~ Banks and Braes," 


O ! LOVELY isthe mornine calm, 
Its fragrance, and its spotiess hue, 

When every thing aroand 1s balin— 

The sky in smiies, the flowers in dew. 
But softer, fairer fur than theese, 

Orany thing hencath the sky, 
Ri the fond tonk the ,over ses 

Glance from his maidcn’s melting eye. 


And O! ‘ts sweet at even tide, 

‘Vo list the wild bird's ming ed lay; 
Where happy, guiltless, side by side, 
They sing of joy on-+ very spray; 
But sweeter, dearer than this cong 
Of harmony within the grove, 

¥s melody that melts along 
The virgin lips of ber we love. 
—_——a =D 


THE SPRING. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 


HOSE whiter lilies which the early morn 
Seems to have newly woven of sleav‘d silk, 
Yo which, on banks of wealthy Tagus born, 
Gold was their cradle, liquid peari their milk. 


‘The biushing roses, with whose virgin leaves 
The wanton wind to sport herself presumes, 

Whilst from their rifled wardrobe he receives 
For his wings parple, for his breath perfumes. 


Both those and these my Caelia’s pretty foot 
Trod up-~but ifshe shoald her face display, 
And fragrant breast—they'd dry again to the root, 
As with the blasting of the mid-day’s ray, 
And this soft wind, whieh both perfumes and cools 
Pass like the unregarded breath of fools. 


A Publication by Bonaparte’s Secretary 
during that period, and embracing the 
history of the two years from the banisment 
to Elba to the battleof Waterloo,is among our 
forthcoming novelties. We understand that 
it furnishes some remarkable particulars re- 
specting the invitation sent to Elba, and the 

efection of Ney, whom Napoleon treated 
with great contumely after he got him to 
commit himself.--- Literary Gazette. 

The Papal Goveroment lately totally de- 
stroyed Sonino, one of its own towns. which 
contained before this demolition about 3000 
inhabitants, on account of its being a recepta- 
cle for banditti. 

There are printed in London sixty three 
different newspapers, one hu ddred and twen- 
ty in the several counties of England and 
Wales,exclusive of Middlesex: and twenty- 
ve in Scotland; making together a total 
of two hundred and eleven pudlic journals 
published in England. In Ireland they have 
about one third of the above number. 

Sir Humphrey Davy has written from 
Rome to one of his friends, that of the nam- 
ber of Manuscripts found in the Ruins of 
Herculaneum, and which have been there en- 
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YE PUGILISTS OF ENGLANR 
By One of the Faney. 


l. 
E Pugilists of England, 
Who guard your native sod, 

W..ose pluck has braved a thousand years. 

Cross-buttock, hlow, and blood, 
Your corky cahvas sport again, 

To mill another foe, 
As vou spring, reand the ring. 

While the betters noisy grow; 
While the banging rages lond aad leng, 

And the betters ay grow. 


A Briton needs no poniards, 
No bravos ‘long his street-~ 
His tru-t is in astrong-roped ring, 
A square of twenty feet. 
With one-twaos from his horny fists, 
He floors the coves below, 
Ast cy crash, on the grass, 
Wien the betters noisy grow ; 
When the hanging raves toud aad bong, 
And the betters noisy grow. 


The epiritcof prime pugilists 
Shall r se at every round ¢ 

For the ting it was their field of fame, 
To them ’tis holy ground. 

Where Slack and mighty Belcher fell, 
Your man!y hearts shall glow, 

As y--1 peel, true as steel, 
While the betters noisy grow 

While the banging rages ond aod long, 
And the betters noisy grow. 


The Randal-rag of England 
Must yet terrific hurn, 

Till Iretand’s troublesome knight be beat, 
And the star of Crib retarn ! 

Then, then, ye glutton pugitists, 
The claret red shall flow, 

To the fame, of your name, 
When the noise of bets is low ; 

When Sir Dan lies levelled loud aad long, 
And the noise of bets is low. 


ae ee 
ee 


INTELLIGENCE, 


closed during 1196 years, 88 have been an- 
rolled and are now legible. There are $19 
utterly destroyed, 24 having been given 
away as presents. It is hoped that from 100 
to 120 may yet be saved out of 1965 MSS. 
that remain to be unrolled and deciphered, 
by means of a chemical operation, which 
will cost about 3.0001. sterling. 

We do not recollect that we have recorded 
the opening of the monument erected ito St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, which has lately takea 
place. Ithas heen executed by Canova, at 
the expense of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and is said to have cost two thoe- 
sand guineas. Itisan excellent performance : 
a basso-retievo, in white marble, of a pyrami- 
dal form, 27 palms in height. In the 
eee which terminates in a Roman sarco- 
phagus, appears adoor, oneach side of which 
stands a genius of death. Pasquin has taken 
upon him to say, that the Prince Regent has 
placed them there, as centinels, to keep 
watch and ward that the pretenders who are 
enclosed at sn great an expense should not 
quit their mausoleum, and revisit these up- 
per regions. Above this door are placed the 
three busts of James III. and bis two sons. 
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VISIT TO THE MONASTERY OF LA TRAPPE. 


BY LIEUT. HALL, AUTHOR OP * TRAVELS IN CANADA, &c. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, 


|S Gaeie alighted at the auberge, 
I was directed to the door of the 
monastery, which had, as far as I could 
distinguish in the waning light, the ap- 
godine ofa substantial farm-house. 

rang the bell: a monk presently 
opened the door, and perceiving a stran- 
ger, prostrated himself before: to my 
demand of a night’s hospitality, he re- 
plied by leading the way to the refecto- 
ry, with acourteous gesture of assent ; 
here he again bowed himself at my feet 
(a ceremony much more embarrassing 
to me thao bim,) and enquired if, while 
supper was preparing, I chose to attend 
evening service, which was now begin- 
ning : on my assenting be conducted 
me into a small chapel, near the altar of 
which a single lamp threw a feeble light 
on the white habits of the brethren, who, 
with their cowls drawn over their faces, 
were kneeling down in attitudes of deep 
humility and devotion: this was by far 
the most solemn part of the service : the 
faint breathing of their whispered ori- 
sons was alone audible ; nor could I 
refrain, as I stood ina corner of the 
chapel, from regarding the unwonted 
scene with a feeling of almost solemn 
interest.—Tbe beings thus grouped 
around me, were so far removed from 
all ordinary pursuits, and habits of so- 
cial existence ; there was so little simi- 
larity betwixt their destiny and mine ; 
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nay, there was so little of general human 
sympathy betwixt us, that 1 found my- 
self regarding them with almost as 
much curiosity and wonder as if they 
had been given back from the world of 
spirits, or had wandered into our sphere 
from some distant planet.— After having 
prayed some time in silence, they rose 
and chaunted the usual evening service, 
which was concluded by their again 
kneeling in the same attitude of devo- 
tional meditation ; after which, they 
Ai ghost-like from the chapel. 

hree persons had stood peat me dur- 
ing the service, two of them young men, 
seemingly ecclesiastics, the thirda rus- 
tic; these, I afterwards understood, 
were novices, in their year of proba- 
tion; the two former had such wan, en- 
thusiastic countenances, as denoted the 
inward sway of constitutional melan- 
choly ; but my skill in physiognomy 
afforded me no clue to the mental hallu- 
cination of the third, whose dull sim- 
plicity had been probably wrought upon 
by the madness of others, or the conta- 
gion of example. 

From the chapel I was conducted 
to the refectory, where I found a table 
spread with fruit, vegetables, bread, 
cheese, butter, honey, and sweetmeats, 
good wine and cider, of which I was 
courteously prest to partake : the Ho- 
pitallier, who has the charge of enter- 


taining strangers, apologised, that in 
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consequence of its being a meagre day, 
he could offer me no better fare: an 
apology certainly superfluous, though I 
was no Trappiste. 

After supper I was shown intoa 
neat chamber ornamented with a few 
pictures of saints, and a crucifix: the 
Hopitallier having desired to be inform- 
ed of my wants, and the hour at which 
I wished to be called, bade me a good 
night, and withdrew. As it was yet 
early, I took up a volume of the Bene- 
dictine regulations, on which those of 
La Trappe are modelled: one precept 
struck me; it directs the brethren of the 
order to consider a particular friendship 
as more sinful and pernicious than the 
most deadly hatred, by directing the af- 
fections from the Creator to the crea- 
ture. With what extraordinary logic 
has superstition subjugated the earth! 

In the morning I was summoned -to 
the refectory to partake of a breakfast, 
which even in Paris might have been 
called luxurious ; the Hopitullier wait- 
ed on me in modest silence, vet the 
gentleman was seen through the monk. 
Ono my plate I found a printed paper, 
containing an exposé of the principles 
and practice of the order, drawn up for 
the information of those who may be 
disposed to enter it. It was an odd 
commentary on ao excellent breakfast, 
and not at all likely to prove relishing 
from the contrast; but there was ao 
earnestness approaching to eloquence in 
the style of it, and something even sub- 
lime, in endeavouring to make proselytes 
by a recital of mortifications and suffer- 
ing: it begins; ‘ Whosoever you be 
whom God inspires with the design of 
uniting yourself with us, to devote your- 
selfto repentance, do not imagine, as 
the world commonly persuades itself, 
that great strength and vigour of body 
are requisite for this purpose. No, 
great strength is certainly not requisite, 
since we constantly see among us, per- 
sons in very delicate health, persevering 
with firmness ; but, with the help of 
grace, much courage,much humility,and 
much good-will, are requisite. Much 
courage, to support austerities ; much 
humility, to renounce yourself in every 
way ; much good-will, to surmount the 
obstacles and temptations which will 
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pe divert you from your purpose.” 
t then proceeds to exemplify the occa- 
sions which call for these several virtues : 
as I. Courage, to endure the austerities 
of the order, which are classed under 
nine heads. 1. The endurance of cold 
in winter, when the use of a fire is _per- 
mitted but for a few moments at a time. 
2. Heat in summer, when the drops of 
sweat gathered by toil must not be dried 
by a handkerchief, but only wiped from 
the brow with the hand. 3. Early ris- 
ing; before half-past one in the morn- 
ing on Sundays and ordinary festivals, 
and before midnight on great festivals. 
4. Never to lean against the wall while 
sitting, however fatigued. 5. To make 
but one meal a day for seven months of 
the year, and that to consist of potatoes, 
herbs, or vegetables, without butter or 
oil, and seasoned with salt and water ; 
the bread to be brown, and the only 
drink water : this too not to be touched 
but on a signal given by the superior. 
6. To work fasting for five or six bours 
aday, or more, at laborious occupations. 
7. Tosing in the choir, or pray more 
than seven hours every day ; more than 
eleven on Sundays, and above twelve 
on great festivals, 8. Never to sleep 
but on boards, with a pillow of straw. 
9. To reckon all this nothing; and ev- 
ery evening to make a prostration before 
the cross, repeat the miserere, and en- 
treat God’s forgiveness for having done 
so little during the day, and that little 
so ill. Even, if necessary, some re- 
trenchment is to be made upon this 
wretched subsistence, the better to pro- 
vide for those who may wish to become 
inmates of the establishment. II. Hu- 
mility is to be carried to the extreme of 
a total annibilation of volition. Every 
species of blame and even calumny Is to 
be endured without an attempt at de- 
fence, or even explanation : the head is 
to be constantly bowed, and the eyes 
cast down, in token of contrition. The 
will of the superior is to be regarded as 
the sole rule of conduct, and all pre- 
vious knowledge is to be laid aside and 
forgotten, while the mind assents witb 
implicit submission to whatever is_pre- 
sented to it, whether of thought or ac- 
tion. This state of self-negation seems 


indeed to be regarded as the perfection 
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of saintship, since, according toone of 
the fathers, “‘ cesset voluntas propria, et 
non erit infernus ;” * but for self-will, 
there would be no hell.” III. Great 
good-will is essential, as may well be 
imagined, to bear all this, and defeat the 
machinations of the devil, who is con- 
stantly striving against such godly doings. 

A notice is subjoined to this exposé, 
signifying that property is not required 
of those who present themselves for ad- 
mission, though it would argue but little 
zeal in those who have any not to offer 
it; besides, that in the present circum- 
scribed condition of its revenues, the 
order has no meaasof support, but such 
as each member brings with him. 
Neither age nor education are obstacles 
to reception ; butthe uolettered, as well 
as those whom age or ill-health will not 
permit to undergo all the austerities of 
the order, are received upon a different 
footing ; the ignorant being made lay- 
brothers, while the weak or infirm are 
allowed some relaxation with regard to 
fasting, and are permitted to wear linen. 
There is also a school attached to the 
monastery, for gratuitous education, in 
‘writing, cyphering, and Latin; the 
scholars of which are boarded and 
lodged in the house, aod afterwards 
either received into the order, or return- 
ed to the world. There is alsoa sys- 


tem of instruction for those who can af- 
ford to pay for it, on the usual plao of 
colleges, with the addition of the mod- 
ern languages, mathematica, &c. After 
I had finished an excellent meal, and 
looked over this compendium of pepance, 
the Hopitallier conducted me through 
every part of the building. The walls 
are bare, and every article of furniture 
suitably simple. Besides the refectory, 
dormitory, and library, there are seve- 
ral apartments used as workshops, in 
which tailors, shoemakers, and book- 
binders, were silently pursuing their re- 
spective occupations. Their commu- 
nication with one another seemed to be 
almost wholly by signs; a few low 
words were pow and then breathed, 
when any work or direction seemed ~ 
absolutely to require it, but otherwise 
the bowed figures of the brethren glided 
about, or performed their several tasks 
with a spectral stillness. After having 
surveyed the establishment within doors, 
I walked into the garden, and adjacent 
premises. The former is neatly kept, 
and serves for a church-yard, as well as 
garden, in which one grave is always 
open: about half-a-dozen more were 
marked by heaps of turf, and crosses at 
their heads, with the conventual names 
and ages of the deceased, and the dates of 
theirdeaths,subscribedrequiescat in puce. 


Extracted from the (Edinburgh) Philosophical Magazine. 
_ SINGULAR EFFECTS OF THE SEA AT GREAT DEPTHS. 


BY WILLIAM SCORESBY, JUN. 


—— ee 


At great depths, the effect of the 
pressure of the sea is not a little 
curious, My father met with the fol- 
lowing singular instance in the year 
1794, which I copy from his log-book. 

On the 3lst of May, the chief mate 
of the Henrietta, the ship which my 
father commanded, struck a whale, 
which “ ran” all the lines out of the 
boat before assistance arrived, and then 
dragged the boat under water, the men 
meanwhile escaping to a piece of ice. 
When the fish returned to the surface 
to ‘“‘ blow” it was struck a second time, 
and soon afterwards killed. The mo- 
ment it expired it began to sink, which 
not being a usual occurrence excited 


some surprise. My father observing 
the circumstance, seized a grapnel, fas- 
tened a rope to it, threw it over the tail 


‘of the fish, and fortunately hooked it. 


It continued to sink ; but the line being 
held fast in the boat, at length stopped 
it, though not till the “ strain” was such 
that the boat was in danger of sinking. 
The “bight” or loop of a rope being then 
passed round the fish, and allowed to 
drop below it, inclosed the line belong- 
ing to the sunken boat, which was 
found to be the cause of the phenom- 
enon observed. Immediately the har- 
poon slipped out of the whale, and was, 
with the line and boat’ attached to it, 
on the point of being lost, whan it was 
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luckily caught by the encompassing 
rope. The fish being then relieved 
from the weight of the lines and boat, 
rose to the surface ; and the strain was 
transferred to the boat connected with 
the disengaged harpoon. My father, 
imagining tbat the sunken boat was en- 
tangled among the rocks at the bottom 
of the sea, and that the action of a cur- 
rent on the line produced the extraordi- 
nary stress, proceeded himself to assist 
in hauling up the boat. Thestrain up- 
on the boat he estimated at not less than 
three-fourths of a ton, the utmost power 
of 25 men being requisite to overcome 
the weight. The laborious operation 
of hauling ia the line, occupied several 
hours, the weight continuing nearly the 
same throughout. The sunken boat, 
which, before the accident, would have 
been buoyant tho’ full of water, when 
it came to the surface, required a boat 
dt each end to keep it from sinking. 
When it was hoisted into the ship, the 
paint came off the wood in large sheets, 
and the planks, which were of wainscot, 
were as completely soaked in every pore, 
as if they had lain at the bottom of the 
sea ever since the Flood! A wooden 
apparatus that accompanied the boat in 
its progress through the deep, consisting 
chiefly of a piece of thick deal, about 
fifteen inches square, happened to fall 
overboard, and, tho’ it originally con- 
sisted of the lightest fir, sunk in the wa- 
ter like a stone. The boat was render- 
ed useless ; even the weod on being 
offered to the cook as fuel was tried 
and rejected as incombustible, 

This curious circumstance induced 
me to make some experiments on the 
subject. I accordingly attached some 
pieces of fir, elm, &c. containing two 
cubic inches of wood each, to the main- 
diver, and sent them to the depth of 
4,000 feet. Pieces of wood, corres- 
ponding with each of these in shape and 
weight, were immersed in a bucket of 
sea-water during the time that the main- 
diver, and its attached pieces were under 
water, by the way of distinguishing the 
degree of impregnation produced by 
pressure, from the absorption which 
takes place by simple immersion. On 
being brought up, they were all specifi- 
cally heavier than esa water ; and,when 
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compared with the counterparts,the clear 
effect of impregnation by pressure was 
found to be 302 grains in the fir and 
hickery, and 316 grains in the ash. 
This experiment was repeated in June, 
1817,by the immersion of 13 articles of 
different sizes and shapes,to the depth of 
4566 feet (with nearly similar results.) 

This degree of impregnation is not 
surprising, when we consider that the 
pressure of water, at the depth to which 
these specimens of wood were sent, is 
equal to, at least, 2031 lb. on every 
square inch of surface. 

These experiments were repeated on 
the 18tb July 1818. The specimens 
affixed to the lead were eleven in num- 
ber, and consisted of woods of different 
kinds, shapes, and dimensions: they 
were sunk to the depth of 6348 feet, 
and the line was almost perpendicular 
for nearly an hour. 

The greatest increase of specific grav- 
ity, by pressure, in the specimens of the 
different kinds, was obtained by the fir; 
the next greatest by the ash; the next 
by the elm; the next by the oak ; the 
next by the teak; the next by the hick- 
ery; and the least by the mahogany. 
The cork gained still less than any of 
the pieces of wood. ‘The proportion 
of impregnation of the same kind of 
wood, in specimens of different sizes 
and shapes, is derived from the experi- 
ments made on the ash ; and it is ca- 
rious to observe that the largest cube of 
ash and the parallelopipedon of the same 
received the greatest proportional in- 
crease of weight ; while the smaller pie- 
ces received less and less additional 
weight, per cubic inch, as they decreas- 
ed in size. Itisalso a little curious 
that the specimens sent to the depth of 
2058 feet, were as much impregnated 
as those sent down above 6000 feet. 

From a comparison it appears tbat an 
effect of the impregnation of the wood 
with sea-water, was to increase its di- 
Mensions, as well as its specific gravity; 
each specimen, on an average, having 
awelled 0.05 cubic inch in every solid 
inch of original dimensions, and gained 
84 grains on every 100 grains of origi- 
nal weight ; that is, an increase of one- 
twentieth in size and twenty-one twenty- 
fifths in weight. 
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The degree of pressure at the depth 
to which I sounded in my last experi- 
meot is not a little astonishing, being, 
under a column of water 6348 feet in 
length, at least 28231b. or 25cwt. 231b. 


Narrative of Salathé’s Captivity. 
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on one square inch of surface. Hence 
on the larger cubes of ash used in the 
experiment, though measuring only 1.59 
inches in diameter, the whole pressure 
must have exceeded nineteen tons ! 


i 


NARRATIVE OF SALATHE’S CAPTIVITY. 
Concluded. 


Ar nine o'clock in the evening 
two peasants from Olevano arrived 
with a borse which carried bam, bread 
and cheese, and also a cask of wine. 
- The banditti aow set to drinking. The 
calf was entirely roasted, but this time 
in a better manner, for they put it on 
their ramrods and turned it round over 
the fire. I was employed as turnspit, 
but on the other hand treated with dis- 
tinction, as I had always the precedence 
in drinking, and was helped to the most 
delicate parts. The peasants remained 
the whole night with us. | 

It was very cold on this eminence, 
after the long continued rain, seated 
on the wet ground, round a fire which 
only partially warmed us. The rob- 
bers tried to warm themselves by spring- 
ing and dancing. 

Near midnight, sentinels were placed, 
and the rest seated themselves round 
the fire to go to sleep. 

I was now forced to lie down, and,at 
last, exhausted by fatigue and anxiety, 
fell asleep in a sitting posture. Who 
would believe that I was soon refreshed 
by an agreeable dream ? yet this really 
happened : I fancied myself at home 
under my paternal roof,among my rela- 
tions,and sat bappily in the midst of them: 
but unhappily not for a long time; for 
I soon shivered with the cold, fear 
again took possession of my heart, and 
I saw myself surrounded by robbers, in 
whose desperate hands my whole fate 
was ceotered. A young man about 
twenty years of age was seated beside 
me ; he tried to inspire me with cour- 
age, and said, “ Fear not, Federico, we 
will do you no harm ; we shall liberate 
you again.” I was then obliged to re- 

late to him stories about my country, 
about war, and about the artillery. 
Thus passed one night slowly away. 
The morning dawned, the banditti re- 


freshed themselves, and then sent the 
peasants of Olevano back to bring the 
money quickly. In the mean time 
they told us many anecdotes of their 
robberies, and amused themselves with 
tormenting the young man of Olevano, 
who was almost dead with fear. The 
leader also showed his malignity to- 
wards me ; he drew out his long bright 
knife, and turning to me, said, * How 
singular it is that the spots of rust of hu- 
man blood won’t come out. You have 
been a soldier; what did you do that 
you kept yours so bright 2” I told him: 
that we polished our arms with brick- 
dust and vinegar. ‘I shall note that 
down,” said he, balancing the sword 
carelessly in his hand, while he pointed 
it towards my stomach as if he were 
going to make a thrust, “Ha! how 
wellit fits the hand! This knife never 
fails: I have made many men pale with 
it.” The best thing I could do was 
not to provoke his savage enjoyment, 
and I therefore tried not to lose my 
courage. I said, as collectedly as I 
could, “ So then you take aim upwards ? 
—Why don’t you plunge it in the 
breast downwards?” “ That (he an- 
swered) is pot so sure; for above are 
bones, and there the stroke might easily 
glide off,or the knife take a wrong turn ; 
but tais never happens if you take aim 
from below; the poiot must, at all 
events, push in tothe heart.” By such 
theorstical conversations I tried to di- 
vert him from any practical attempts 
on me; but he still continued to play 
for a long time with his murderous 
weapon, and looked at it with the same 

leasure as we usually do ona useful 
instrument, took hold of it by the point, 
threw it up so that it turned round in 
the air, and then caught it with great 
dexterity by the handle. He was 
pleased with himself, and desired that J 
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would do thesame. J excused myself, 
_ but showed them another piece of art, 
where on one side of the blade of the 
knife a little paper was pasted, and then 
by quickly turning the handle, it seem- 
ed to stick on both sides, and sometimes 
on neither, The men were much de- 
lighted with this sleight of band, and 
could not at first comprehend how it 
was done. 

In this manner we gradually became 
familiar. The young robber I have 
mentioned, in particular, took a liking 
to me, and often used soothing expres- 
sions. Even the generally gloomy 
Jeader once said to me, ‘“ Federico, [ 
have really conceived an affection for 
you.” But after this moment of sun- 
- shine it became again cloudy; and 

when they received news that several 
soldiers were seen approaching, we two 
prisoners were tied with ropes, and laid 
on the ground, with the threat, “yourlives 
answer to us for ourowp. If the sol- 
diers attack us, you perish.” And such 
would probably have been our fate, had 
not, as we afterwards learned, the in- 
habitants entreated the commander to 
order his troops back, as the lives of the 
prisoners were at stake. The robbers 
were very well informed of all the mo- 
tions of the soldiers thro’ their spies, and 
Immediately unbound us, when they 
heard that their pursuers had retired. 

Towards eleven in the forenoon, the 

asants returned the second * time, 

ringing with them 200 scudi in mo- 
ney, besides some watches and silver 
spoons, as a ransom for the innkeeper’s 
son. The leader, sitting on the ground, 
had the things brought to him, counted 
the money, aod contemptuously threw 
the rest away, saying, “ This rubbish 
is quite useless ; [ will have money. 
What do the Olevanese mean ? Whom 
do they take me for? Do they imagine 
that I will be satisfied with a paltry 200 
instead of 10,000 scudi? No where 
has the like ever happened to me, no 
where have I been so ill—so scanda- 
lously treated ; but I will show you—” 
. He would not listen when they asserted 
that the father of the young man had 
nothing more, nay, even in the whole 
town only so much could be collected. 
“ If you don’t bring me more money,” 
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said he, “I will send you the head of 
this fellow.” His comrades, to show 
that they were of the same disposition 
as their master, and to enforce his threat, 
pricked the poor lad in the presence of 
the peasants with their daggers, and 
made believe to cut off his ears. This 
cruel sport threw him into convulsions, 
and he fainted. As the ransom, which 
the young men had brought, was given 
to liberate young Baldi, and no men- 
tion was made of me, nor any answer 
from the Baron returned to my letter, 
therobbers desired me to write a second 
more pressing, and representing to the 
Baron my certain death if he did not re- 
deem me. I refused tocomply. “Of 
what use will it be,” said I, “ Yousee 
that nobody is troubled about me : 
you know now that I am a poor paio- 
ter who gains his livelihood by bis art. 
The Baron bas probably fled to Rome, 
and cares little how I fare; therefore 
let me go; or if you will marder me, 
do it immediately; it can be of no use 
to you to keep me any longer.” ‘They 
desisted from pressing me, and the pea- 
sants went away again to fetch more 
money. The robbers had now a mind 
to see specimens of my art, they there- 
fore desired me to execute their like- 
nesses, J took a piece of charcoal from 
the ground, pointed it, prepared several 
sheets of white paper which I had still 
about me, and began a sketch of them 
as well asI could. The robbers were 
satisfied with some of them, and kept 
them, but returned one of the drawings, 
sayiog, thatit was awry, which in fact 
could not be denied. 

I will here describe the appearance 
of the leader in a few words: he wore 
a round peaked hat with a broad brim, 
ornamented with red ribbons and col- 
oured flowers; he had large black 
whiskers and a thick beard, and over 
the ears two black locks, the rest of bis 
head being shaved; heavy gold ear- 
rings; oaked neck and breast ; the lat- 
ter covered witb hair; round the neck 
a coral necklace and one of pearls, to 
whieh hung a crucifix of black ebony 
and the figure of Christ of gold; the 
waistcoat, the short jacket, and short 
small-clothes, were of green velvet, the 
first trimmed with three rows of silver 
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buttons. The cartridges stuck all round 
ina leathern girdle; in the front was 
the dagger, the hilt of which was of 
black born inlaid with silver. 
_ L observed on the brass clasp of the 
girdle the arms of the Pope. I wonder 
whether the robbers ever reflected upon 
this singular distinction. Frivolity is 
certainly the last thing to which we 
must ascribe it, for devotion to the Holy 
” Father exists among these people along 
with crime. ‘Thus his breast too was 
ornamented with a number of amulets 
and images of saints, and it is even not 
improbable that he invokes them before 
he begins his bloody work. Over his 
shoulders hung a blunderbuss, and a 
leather strap, embroidered with green 
silk, which contained a silver spoon and 
fork. Insteadof shoes, he wore san- 
dals,fastened with ribbons, bound round 
the legs up to his knee. The others 
called him Nicolas: he was a man of 
about thirty-five years of age. A com- 
panion called Framassone was about 
the same age, and three others were 
about twenty, twenty-four, and thirty 
years old. The gang wished to per- 
suade me to join them, and assured me 
I should be very happy. They said 
they possessed many finepictures which 
they had plundered from English trav- 
ellers on the roads. Once, as they told 
me, they had taken prisoner an English 
entleman with a most beautiful lady. 
They had made her a seat and table of 
the branches of trees, and done every 
thing in their power to raise her spirits, 
for the lady was so he.dsome and so 
olite—but she never would he cheer- 
ful. ‘‘ We only go on the high roads,” 
continued they, ‘“ when we have no 
better employment ; it produces but lit- 
tle, 300 or 400 scudi, rings, snuff-box- 
es, watches, &c. that is all we get.” 

I farther learned by our conversa- 
tions that their gang consisted of filty- 
one, who assembied every three months 
to amuse themselves together. But the 
grand meeting took place every New 
Year’s Day ; they were then all very 
merry; there were also women and 
girls present; they danced and drank, 
and this continued eight days. They 
made no secret of itto me, that they 
had a plan for carrying off a Cardinal, 
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aod intended to keep him till the Holy 
Father should have pardoned them. 
They also spoke of going to Milan, 
where there were many rich people, but 
were deterred by the want of passports.* 

Towards evening, the peasants came 
for the third time, and brought 129 scu- 
di in gold, for the rensom of the young 
Baldi. The robbers, not yet satisfied, 
repeatedly threatened to murder him if 
they did not bring more money; the 
peasants lamented and entreated, and 
affirmed that no more could be collect- 
ed. The young man fell at the rob- 
bers’ feet, and with tears in his eyes, 
besought them to liberate him. But all 
in vain! The peasants were sent back 
with the threat that if they did not bring 


* “On the road from Naples to Rome, one of these 
Robber Captains, under the patrial name of le Cala- 
breze, had acquired a reputation among the people of 
that neighbourhood by his daring and dexterous ex- 
ploits. This ‘rustic mountaineer’ seems indeed to 
have been an extraordinary person. It was his boast 
that he had never shed blood except in battle. He 
punished with severity any sanguinary excesses on the 
part of his followers. And when, after an active pur- 
suit of five years, he was secured by the police, the in- 
habitants of that part of the country felt the utmost 
regret at his apprehension, having been accustomed to 
look to this romantic ébrigand, asa kind of protector 
against the fierceness and excesses of the inferior ban. 
ditti. The band of the Calabrese were deeply affected 
by his loss, and his successor, Gaetano, opened a nego- 
tiation, by which it was stipulated that the sentence of 
death should be commuted for banishment, and that, 
in further consideration of a small daily stipend, the 
band should not only abstain from all further depreda- 
tion, but should undertake to protect the road against 
other robbers. ‘ The treaty was concluded, and a few 
days afterwards Gaetano informed the officers of the 
gens d’armerie of Sermonetto, that he had to give him 
a pledge of the execution of the treaty. To receive it, 
an officer went to a place agreed upon, in the moun- 
tain. There Gactano presented him with four heads 
of four brigands who had been killed by his troop ; but 
scarcely had he returned to Sermonetto, when he found 
the bodies of four labourers of the place whose heads 
they had cut off'in the olive wood. He demanded an- 
other interview with Gaetano, and reproached him se- 
verely for his want of good faith. He acknowledged 
that he had not been very nice, but that, considering 
one head as good as another, he had thought it better 
to cut off the heads of four unknown persons, than to 
assassjnate the banditti, who, in reality, were his good 
friends. Specious as this reasoning might be, the offi- 
cer replied, that if this were the manner in which he 
kept the treaty, the Calabreze must undergo his sen- 
tence. This threat had such an effect, that they prom- 
ised fully to execute the conditions of the treaty, and I 
have seen some of them, who came to Terracino to se- 
cure the safety of the road , and when I saw them I 
easily conceived the alarm they ruust oxcite in the wav- 
ellers entrusted te them.’ 
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more, old Baldi should bave only the 
head of his soa! 

With respect to myself they were 
now convinced that nobody cared 
about me, and that I was quite a useless 
pledge to them. Suddenly, Nicolas 
turned to me, and I heard these words 
from his mouth, which sounded to me 
like heavenly music, ‘Go! go! de- 
part in peace!” Another smiling, add- 
ed, “ Pardon us, Federico! we have 
been mistaken (he probably meant 
about the expected ransom), perhaps 
we shall one day see each other again.” 
‘* T hope,” replied I, laughing, “that J 
shall not be again a burthen to you.” 
The rohbers joined in the laugh, gave 
me their hands, and we parted ina kind 
of friendship. I had already proceeded 
' @ good way down the mountain in 
double quick-time, when one of them 
called to me from the top ; ‘“ Federico! 
Federico! come back again.” I start- 
ed, but turned back, and asked what 
they wanted. ‘Give me back my 
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handkerchief,” cried one of them. He 
had given me during the rain his wet 
handkerchief for my dry one to wrap 
round the lock of his gun. The rob- 
ber again held out his hand, embraced 
me, and said, ‘“‘Give mea kiss, Federico.” 
I did so, aod we separated. I return- 
ed to Olevano, and thence to Rome. I 
quite unexpectedly met some frieads 
who could scarcely trust their own eyes 
when they beheld me. They had taken 
some gensd’armes with them for safety, 
and were about to offer a sum as a ran- 
som, which had been collected by the 
patriotic care of our generous Swiss 
consul Mr. Schnell. Highly rejoiced 
at the happy issue of this unpleasant ad- 
venture, we all retarned to Rome, where 
my liberation was celebrated by the 
German artists who had taken the most 
lively interest in my fate,on Midsum- 
mer’s-day, according to the German 
custom, with cheerful songs and a so- 
cial glass. : 


POLWHELE’S THEOCRITUS. 
Extracted from the New Monthly .Magazine, December 1819. 
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FTER several preliminary obser- 

-vations. Mr. Polwhele proceeds 
to say, that “in the progress of society, 
when the obstacles which had circum- 
scribed invention are removed, the 
prospects of literature grow more ex- 
tensive and lumisous; whilst to the 
description of magnificent scenery ar.1 
marvellous achievement are added the 
more particular delineations of nature, 
and the pictures of fluctuating man- 
ners. There is little room forthe mi- 
nute portraitures of the poet, even in an 
age just emerged from barbarism, where 
none but the more prominent appearan- 
ces of the natural world can interest the 
fancy. ‘To introduce into a picture the 
peculiar attributes of the objects we 
paint ; to hold up a diversity of charac- 
ter to the view ; to particularize every 
attitude and gesture of our personages ; 
to represent a variety of little natural 
circumstances in lively and distinct co- 
lours, and to bring them all immediately 
before our eyes—these are the criteria 


of original genius, in the midst of po- 
lished life. Such was the genius of 
Theocritus, and such his station. The- 
ocritus described what he saw and felt. 
His characters, as well as scenes, are the 
immediate transcript of nature. Of his 
pastorals, the more rustic were probably 
composed before he left his native island. 
That his genius was formed for this spe- 
cies of composition may be inferred 
from his frequent recurrence to the 
woods and plains, in works of a con- 
texture and complexion by no means 
resembling the pastoral—But tbe re- 
fined age of Theocritus was equally fa- 
vourable to compositions, where the 
fashions and foibles of men are humoar- 
ously displayed—And he enjoyed the 
additional advantages of  travel.— 
With respect to the title of his poems 
—Idyllia—as «dvdr» may signify a 
litile picture, it is in this sense, peculiar- 
ly applicable to the miscellanies of The- 
ocritus—whicb paint all the objects 
they describe. For the general sentzment 
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there is a simplicity—a sportive vi- 
vacity that must always please.— 
There are few strokes of the sublime, 
but no want of vigour—all is satural 
and appropriate.—The complaints of 
Love are drawn from the very bosom 
of Nature.” 


THE PIRST IDYLLIUM. 


“We no sooner commence an ac- 
quainotance with our poet, than we are 
Pe with a delightful specimen of 


is talent in still-life painting." —* The 
description of the Cup is minute, but 
not tedious ;: Nothing can be more pic- 
turesque than its embellishments.” 


——“ Two youths (bright ringlets grace their brews) 
Breathe, in alternate strife, their amorous vows | 
On each, by turns, the faithless Fair-one smiles, 
And views the rival pair with wanton wiles. 
Brimful this passion swells their twinkling eyes ; 
And their full bosoms heave with fruitless sighs ! 
Amidst this scene, a fisher, gray with years, 
On the rough summit of a rock appears ; 
And labouring, with ane effort, as he stands, 
To throw his large net, drags it with both hands ! 
So muscular his limbs attract the sight— 
You'd swear, the fisher stretch’d with all his might. 
Round his hoar neck, each swelling vein displays 
A vigour worthy youth’s robuster days !” 
Next, red-ripe grapes in bending cluster: glow ; 
He, idly-busy, with his rush-bound reeds 
Weaves locust-traps, por scrip rer vineyard heeds!” 

There is another “ delicate shade,” 
which did not escape the translator : 
‘“‘ Pan, weary after bunting, is described 
of a bitter temper ; sharp anger sits up- 
on his nostrils.” 

«“ *Tis Pan, we fear: From hunting he returns, 
Asal] in silence huch'd the noonday burns, 
And, tir'd, reposes "mid the woodland scene, 
Whilst on his nostrils sits a bitter spleen.” 

None of the beauties of the follow- 
ing passages have been overlooked by 
the translator. 

*% Yon breezy pine, whoee foliage shades the springs, 
In many a vocal whisper sweetly sings !” 

« There the broad rush, in matted verdure thrives : 
There deez in busy swanns, hum round their hives.” 
“© Pan! my reeds 00 close-compactcd take ; 

And call forth all their tones for Daphnis’ sake !” 


IDYLLIUM THE SECOND. 


What a sudden contrast in these 


soft and plaintive lines. 
& See, rmoeth’d in calmse, the silent waves repose ! 
But,ah ! this desom no such quiet knews 
—_————-—“ On my lips such aceents hung 
As murmur feeble from an infint’s tongue, 
When querulously dreaming on her breast, 
Mis mother lulls him into gentler rest. 

SI aTHENEUM vot. 6. 


How terrible is the image of Hecate 


“ Pale Hecate, who stalks o’er many a tomb, 

And adds fresh horror to sepuichral giodm ; 

Whilst reeking gore distains the paths of death, 

And bloodhounds fly the blasting of her breath !” 
© @ @ a * # * 

“ Farewell, bright Moon ! In all thy splendour, go 

To the dark mansions of the waves below !” 


IDYLLIOM THE SIXTH. 


The dog and the thistle-down. 
———_—____-—“ The sheep dog 
On the lucid wave his form surveys, 
And on the beach his dancing shadow beys ! 
Call—call him, lest he rush upon the Fair— 
Lest her emerging limbs the rover tear ! 

Yet lo, the frolic maiden sports at ease ; 
Light as the down, that floats upon the breeze, 
When summer dries the thistle's silver hair, 
Its softness melting into azure air !” 


IDYLLIUM THE SEVENTH. 


Portrait ef Lycidas of Crete. 
« A goat’s white skin, that smelt as newly flay’d, 
His shoulders loosely with its shag array'd ; 
His wide-wove girdJe brac’d around his breast— 
A cloak—whoee tatter’d shreds its age confess'd. 
His right-hand held a rough wild-olive crook, 
And, as we join’d, he cast a leering look 
From his arch haze)-cye.” 


“« Bucolic poetry raising its voice to 
a higher tone.” 


+ © may the ship that wafts my Daphne, giide 
To Mitylene, o’er a favouring tide ! 
Tho’ southern winds their watery pinions spread, 
And stern Orion broods o'er Ocean’s bed. 
So may her smile a lenient med’eine prove, 
To cool the fever of consuming love. 
And may the bleak south-east no longer rave, 
But gentle Halcyons smooth the rippling wave ! 
O may my Fair-one reach the quiet bay ; 
And every blessing speed her destin’d way. 
Then with white vi'lets shall my brows be crown’d— 
With anie-wreaths, or rosy garlands bound ! 
Then, at my hearth, the Ptelean bow! be quaff’d ; 


And the parch’d bean add flavour to the draught! 


Then, as my elbows high, my couch shall swell, 

Its parsley green—its golden asphodel.” 
Picturesque description and har- 

monious versification. 


« There, in kind courtesy, our host had spread 
Of vine and lentisk the refreshing bed ! 

Their breezy coolness elms and poplars gave, 
And rills their murmur from the Naiad’s cave ! 
Cieadas, now retiring from the sun, 

Amid the shady shrubs, their song begun. 

From the thick copse we heard, far off and lonr, 
The mellow’d shrillness of the woodlark’s tone ! 
Warbled the linnet and the finch, more near, 
And the soft sighing turtle sooth’d the ear ! 
The yellow bees humm’d sweetly in the shade, 
And round the fountuin’s flowery margin play’d ‘” 


IDVYLLIUM THE NINTH, 


“ The influence of poetry, music, and 
literature.” 
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“ Hawks mix with hawks, and ants with ants agree ; 
Cicadas with their own—the Muse with me ; 

O that she fill my soft melodious hours ' 

For, neither to the honey-bee the flowers 

So sweet, nor easy sleep, nor early spring, 

That balms 20 soothing to the labourer bring— 

Charm like the Muse : And they, on whom she smiles, 
May brave e’en Circe’s cup, e’en Ciree’s wiles.” 


IDYLLIUM THE THIRTEENTH. 


“ Quick passage of the ship Argo.” 


“ Soon as the Pletads shone, and milder May 
Bade the light lamb o’er springing verdure play ; 
The flowers of herocs, with a southern gale, 
Spread on the Hellespont their rapid sail ; 

And thro’ the smooth Propontis beat their prows 
Where rich Cyanean fields in furrows rose.” 


“ The fall of Hylas into the water— 
unexpected comparison.” 


‘* His vase now dipping in the sable lymph, 

Fair Hylas struck—each fond enamour'’d nymph ! 

' They seiz’d—Down, dowon, he dropp’d, as from hea- 
ven’s height 

Shoots glittering to the main a starry light. 

Unfurl your sails !”—aloud the boatswain cries—~ 

“ Speed my brave boys !—Propitious gales arise !” 

With soft address the nymphs soothe Hylas’ fears 

And lull him on their laps, and kiss his tears.” 


IDYLLIUM THE FOURTEENTH. 


“ The swallow,” &c. 


“ And * mischief (said I) was I right in my fears ? 
Begone !—nor insult me ! a curse on thy tears ! 
Begone !—since a sweeter thy bosom possesses ; 
Go, cherish his love with thy wanton caresses !’ 
Quick-rising, she gathered her vest in a knot, 
And fleet, as from under the roofofacot — . 
The swallow, (just fed—her yet clamorous brood) 
Skims around for another provision of food ; 
She flew from her chair in a frantic disorder.” 


Accurate delineation. 
“ But hasten—In life there's no room for delay ; 
E’en now, my dear boy ! we begin to decay ! 
Age silvers the brow, to the cheeks stealing on— 
Tis in vigour of youth that the battle is won !” 


IDYLLIUM THE FIFTEENTR. 

* The young nightingales,” 
—————“ Green shades, arch’d with anise, rise, 
Where many a little Cupid flies, 

Like the young nightngales that love, 
New-fledg’d, to flutter thro’ the grove | 


Now perching, now with short essay 
Borne on weak wing from apray to spray !” 


IDYLLIUM THE EIGHTEENTH. 


“¢ The bridal dancers.” 


“ In Sparta ance, when Atreus’ younger son, 
The prize of peerless charms in Helen won, 
Twelve maids, the fhirest of the Spartan fair, 
(Soft hyacinthine wreaths adorn’d their hair) 
Led their gay dances at the bridal room, 

And fill’d with choral song the festive dome ; 
To the light measure as they beat the ground, 
And gianc’d their many-twinkling feet around.” 


Polwhele’s Theocritus—The Swallow—The Nemean Lion. 
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IDYLLIUM TWENTY-SFCOND. 


“ Storm and subsequent calm.” 


“ Powers! who protect us from the foe, and shicid 
Our scar'd steeds trampling on the carnag‘d Geld ! 
Powers ! that o’erlook the struggling ship, and save 
When stars arise malignant o'er the wave ! 

Behold the loosen’d tempests swell the tide, 

Lash the high helm, and bulge each bursting side, 
And pour into the poop the mountain surge, 
Whilst the rent vessel reels upon the verge 

Of fate—its torn sails hanging in the blast, 

Ang wildly dash’d around cach shatter'd mast ! 
Clouds big with hail the midnight heavens deform ; 
And the broad ocean thunders te the sterm ! 

But ye, tho’ now the closing waves pursue, 
Quick rescue from the chasm the dying crew ! 

Lo the clouds break ! their scatter’d fragment: fly, 
While the drear winds in whispering murmurs die ; 
And each mild star that marks the tranquil night, 
Gilds the reposing wave with fricndly light.” 


IDYLLIUM THE TWENIY-FIFTH. 


“The Nemean Lien.” 


“*T wat now nigh noon—No roar I heard, nor saw 
One print that might betray the prowler’s paw : 
Nor rustic found, amidst his pastoral care, 

Nor herdsman, who might shew the lion’s hair. 

At length, as up the mountain groves I go, 
Amidst a thicket I espy my foe ; 

Eré evening, gorg’d with carnage and with blood, 
He sought his den deep buried in the wood— 
Slaughter’s black dyes—his face—his chest distain, 
And hangs still blacker from his clotted mane, 
While shooting out his tongue with foam beamear'd, 
He licks the grisly gore that steep’d his beard. 
"Midst bowering shrabe I hid me from his view, 
Then aim'd an arrow, as he nearer drew, 

But from his flank the shaft rebounding flew. 

His fiery eyes he lifted from the ground, 

High raised his tawny head, and gazed around, 
And gnash'd his teeth tremendous—when again 
(Vex’d that the first had spent its force in vain) 

I Jaunch'd an arrow at the monster’s heart ; 

It flew—but left unpicre'd the vital part : 

His shagry hide repulsive of the blow, 

The feather'd vengeance kiss'd, and fel] below. 
My bow once more, with vehemence I tried— 
Then first he saw—and rising in the pride 


’ Of lordly anger, the fight impell'd, 


Scourg’d with his lashing tail his sides, and swell’d 
His brindled neck, and bent into a bow 

His back, in act to bound upon his fue ' 

As when a wheeler his tough fig-tree bends, 

And flexile to a wheel each felly tends, 

Thro’ gradua) heat—awhile the timber stands 

In curves, then springs elastic from his hands ; 
Thus the fell beast, high bounding from afar, 
Sprung, with a sudden impulse to the war. 

My left hand held my darts, and round my breast 
Spread thickly-wrought, my strong protecting vest, 
My olive club I wielded in my right: 

And his shagg’d temples struck with all my nuaghit : 
The olive snapp'd asunder on his head— 
Trembling he reel’d—the savage fierceness fied 
Fron his dimm'd eyes ; and al] contus’d his brain 
Seem’d swimming in an agony of pain, 

Thie—this I mark’d, and ere the beast respir'd, 
Flung down my painted bow, with triumph fir'd, . 
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Seiz'd instant his broad neck ; bebind him prest 
From his fell clawe unsheath’d to guard my breast, 
And twin’d quick mounting on his horrid back, 
My legs in his, to guard from an attack, 

My griping thighs—then heard him (as the breath 
Lost its last struggles in the gasp of death) 

Aloft in air ; and hail’d the savage dead ‘ 

Hell groan’d—to hell his monster-spirit fled !” 


THE EPIGRAMS. 


Epigram IV. similar to the “ In- 
scriptions of Akeoside.” 


“ Haply thro’ yonder village if thou bend 

Thy footsteps, turn thee, goat-herd ! by the grove 
Of wide o’erarching oaks. There, f-eshly wrought 
A fig-tree statue thou wilt find ; tho’ rough 

With bark, three-legg’d and void of ears, yet prompt 
For pleasure’s pranks : Whilst near, a hallow‘d fane 
Low rises ; and a sweet perennial spring 

Flows tinkling from the living rock, that gleams 
Thro’ bowering laurel, myrtles, and the shrub 

Of odour’d cyprese—where the clustering vine 
Diffuses many atendril. In these shades 


—— ee, 
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The vernal blackbird warbles his clear note 
Yet varied ; and the yellow nightingale 
Responsive in a sweeter murmur, trills 

Her rival minstrelsy. Amid this scene 
Repose ; and to thy god Priapus pray, 
That he will free my bosom from the power 
Of cruel Daphne ? So the bleeding goat 
Shall grace his shrine !—Yet haply, if I gain 
The virgin, these fair victims will I slay— 
A goat, a spotless heifer, and a lamb 

Fat from the stall! Propitious may the god 
Attend ; and crown my wishes and thy pray’r.” 

On the whole it appears, that in al- 
most all the numerous specimens of the 
peculiar genius of the Sicilian poet, 
which are adduced, Mr. Polwhele has 
been as attentive to that peculiar genius 
asa translator into the English lan- 
guage and into English verse, could 
possibly have been. It may fairly be 
presumed, therefore, that his version 13 
a faithful copy of the original. 


LETTERS FROM BUENOS AYRES, CHILI, &c.* 


ees 


From the Literary Gazette. 


WE know not what degree of re- 


liance can be placed in the fol- 
lowing assertions; like the honest 
Scotch steward in Miss Edgeworth’s 
Castle Rackrent, we can only ex- 
claim, “we bave our doubts.” The 
author says, 

‘¢] have seen in Chili, in the territo- 
ry of St. Jago, horses already dressed 
for war, sold for two crowns a piece to 
supply the army, and yet for shape, 
courage, and good qualities, they yield 
to no Neapolitan, or Andalusian hor- 
ses I ever saw, from whom indeed they 
are descended ; and there is no reason 
why they should degenerate in such 
good land.” 

“« The cows, which at first were out 
of ail price, I have seen sold for a crown 
a-piece, and the calves for half-a-crown ; 
the sheep are bought in flocks in Cuyo 
and Tucumao for three-pence, and 
three half-pence a-piece. Among the 
animals proper to the country of Chili, 
may be considered the sheep, so called 
by the natives : they are of the shape 
of camels, but not so big, and without 
the bunch on the back ; they are black, 
brown, and white, and some grey. 
Formerly they used to plough the land 
with them in many places, instead of 


oxen, but they only make use of them 
now to carry wine, wheat, maize, and 
and other provisions. About thirty 
years ago they used to carry water in 
Saint Jago from the fountains or river 
to the houses, but now they are not 
employed in this kind of labour, 
there being so many mules and asses 
for all domestic uses. These sheep 
have their upper lip slit, with which 
they spit, as it were, at those that vex 
them ; and the children, who used to 
do it, commonly run away when they 
see they are about to eject their saliva, 
for wherever it falls on the skin it cau- 
ses an inflammation, and their neck be- 
ing near three feet long they can use 
these kind of arms with considerable 
effect. Their wool is very highly val- 
ued for its delicacy and softness, the 
bhandsomest cloaks and mantles, that can 
be imagined, are made of it. The dri- 
vers regulate their motions by a kind of 
bridle passed through holes made in 
their ears, which, by pulling the reins, 
govern their movements: they kneel 
down to be loaded, and when it is well 
fastened, they rise without bidding, and 
move on in a very grave, steady pace.” 

Of the wild animals, the accounts are 
less astonishing. 


* Coneluded from p. 428. 
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THE BEZOAR 8TONE OF CUYO 
AND TUCUMAN. 
- We give his description of the fabu- 
lous virtued bezoar stone. 

‘““'These stones are found in the 
oldest guanacos ; and the reason is, 
that their natural beat not being so 
strong as that of the young ones, 
they cannot convert into their substance 
all the strength of the herb they take, 
to remedy their complaint; nature 
therefore has provided, that what re- 
tmaios shall be deposited in the bag, and 
there be converted into a substance, 
capable of administering to the human 
frame the same cures it does to the ani- 
mal, The stone is composed of seve- 
ral coats, some thicker, some thinner, ac- 
cording to the quantity of the herbs ta— 
ken by the animal at a time. It has 
been constantly observed, that where 
there are most vipers and other poison- 
Ous creatures, these stones are most 

lentiful ; and the cause is manifest, 
cause these animals, and the deer- 
kind, in feeding, traverse over a great 
space of ground, therefore are the more 
exposed to the attacks of poisonous ani- 
mals, which when trod upon or distur- 
bed, sting severely. When they find 
themselves hurt by a reptile, they make 
directly to the remedy, which they ne- 
ver fail to fied ; and as they have more 
frequently occasion to seek relief ia 
these herbs, by being more often hurt 
in the plains of Cuyo and Tucuman, 
than in Chili, it is easily accounted for, 
why these stones should there be found 
io greater quantities than in any other 
part, where they are accustomed to herd. 
Another consideration ia, that the gua- 
nacos delight more in plains thaa high 
land, and there are by far more poison- 
Ous creatures and herbs in these two 
proviaces, by being so very extensive, 
and having io summer such very great 
heats, in which all reptiles delight ; but 
nature, in her gracious bounty, has scat- 
tered everywhere, with a liberal hand, 
an immediate antidote forevery poison. 
Were it not, indeed, for such instinct 
implanted in the avimal world, the 
whole race might become extinct, by the 
poisons, either animal or vegetable,which 

ey are constantly encountering. 


“ The bigness of these stones is in 
proportion to the animal that breeds 
them ; the most certain rule is, that if 
they are small, there are many in the 
bag, aod fewer if large, and at times, 
when very large, there is but one. I 
carried with me to Italy one that weigh- 
ed thirty-two ounces ; but it was not 
the size that rendered it the more valu- 
able, but its virtues and shape, for it 
was a perfect oval, as if it had been 
formed by a turner. The Indian who 
found it received 70 pieces of eight. 
When a lerge stone is fouad it is not 
sold by weight, bat according to general 
estimation: aod the bigger they are, 
the greater the price : people of quality 
will buy them at any price, for they 
not only use them in cases of sickness, 
but make use of them as preventatives.” 

“The way of using them, is to put 
them whole into a vase of wine or wa- 
ter, or into the glass, out of which you 
constantly drink ; and the longer they 
remain in it, the more virtue they com- 
municate: this is the general way of 
using them by those in health: but 
when attacked by any violent sickness, 
you should grate off about a small 
spoonful,and take it in any kind of liquid 
that may be most agreeable; when it 
never fails to relieve the patient io all 
cases of poison, in a very short time.” 

To the extraordinary news, that the 
bezoar stone is formed in a bag uader 
the belly of a goat, we may record, on 
the same authority, that the coeoa (in 
Chili) grows on palm trees!! Bat 
passing these matters, and a long histo- 
ty of the original conquest of the coun- 
try by Valdivia about 1540, which like 
the rest of the book is, though enter- 
taining, very indifferently written, we 
shall quote a few of the directly incted- 
ible stories and absurdities with which 
we are treated. 


CHILIAN MOUNTAINS. 


To crossing the mountains the au- 
thor concludes from the pierciag cold, 
that he has reached the “ middle regions” 
of the air,—for,” quoth he, talking very 
philosophically,—** Upon looking up 
to notice the distance between such as 
were below and those which bad nearly 
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reached the summit, and who appeared 
to be,as Shakspeare says,no bigger than 
a crow, my breath became so exceed- 
ingly rarefied, that I was fain to place 
my hand hastily on my mouth in order 
to preserve the requisite temperature of 
the heart, and which I was obliged, to 
continue repeating for some time after 
I had gained the summit, and also for 
a considerable way on the descent.” 

‘The descent,” continues he, “on the 
western side of the mountains, though 
not less difficult, is far more pleasant ; 
the resting places more frequently oc- 
cur. Unattended with fogs, thunder, 
or lightning, now and then some hea- 
vy clouds would pour down upon us ia 
the valleys, which, for a short time, 
made it appear as if we were borne 
along upon them; and the meteors, 
engendered by their denseness, would 
hiss abont in all directions, cracking and 
darting like so many squibs or crackers. 
' These visitors the mules did not seem 
to relish ; two of them got one evening 
between Don John’s mule and the 
Father Provincial’s and so frightened 
the animals, that both gentlemen were 
quickly unmuled, but, very fortunately, 
received no hurt of any consequence.” 

FRUIT—VOLCANOES, &C. 

If our readers are not tired of pro- 
digies, we can assure them that straw- 
berries are the only scarce fruit, and the 
only one that is attended to more than 
another ; they are very large, mapy of 
them being near four inches long, and 
three broad : they are of three colours, 
red, white, and yellow. At the end 
of autumn the grape harvest begins, as 
does the makiog of wine, of a most ge- 
merous kind. There is such a vast 
store of grapes, that a far greater quan- 
tity of wine is made than can be dispos- 
ed of : the Indians drink it to excess ; 
for when they once begin, they never 
leave off till they drop down, and some 
of them never to get up more : the wine 
being so very strong, the fumes over- 
power the brain in such a manner, that 
they are not unfrequently stifled by it. 
The best kind is the muscatel, which, 
though it looks nearly like water, yet 
tn the stomach it is like brandy; these 
white wines are much esteemed, as are 
those of the grapes, called uva torron- 
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tas, and alvilla ; the red and deep-scen- 
ted wines are made of the ordinary red 
grape, aod the one called mollas. The 
bunches of the latter are most common- 
ly so very large, as to be almost beyond 
belief: we bad one brought to our 
convent last year, as a present from a 
gentleman to the shrine of Our Lady, 
which was so big as to fill of itself a 
large basket, and fed the whole of the 
brothers tor that meal, and they were 
pretty numerous, our community being 
the largest in St. Jago. The branches 
of these vines are stout, and the body 
of great thickness,—they had great 
need! Then the volcanoes in the re- 
gion of the Cordilleras are dreadful 
things. Among the rest, that which 
happened inthe year 1640 was the 
most terrific of any that had been known 
since the discovery of this country by 
theSpaniards: it broke outin the enemy’s 
country in the territory of the Cacique 
Aliante. It burst forth suddenly, hav- 
ing been preceded by a tremulous mo- 
tion of the earth, and continued burn- 
ing with so much violence, that the 
whole top of the mountain cleaving in 
two, sent forth such immense masses of 
burning rock, accompanied with the 
most dreadful sounds, which were heard 
many leagues distant : on this occasion 
all the women that were with child 
miscarried, from the alarm that the day 
of judgment was come, and nothing 
was uttered but cries and lamentations, 
with people flying in all directions to 
avoid the threatened evil, This volca- 
no has continued ever since to burst 
forth at times, but (most fortunately ) 
never with a degree of violence equal 
toits firsteruption. Again, in the val- 
ley of Mayten, the fruit trees, though 
wild, produce very fine fruit of various 
kinds ; particularly the cherry, afford- 
ing such immense profusion, that the 
boughs are weighed tothe earth : also, 
the apples, which I have seen drop off 
in such abundance, as to stop the course 
of a large stream ! !” 

One of the native beverages is made 
from the tree called Mirtilla. 

“ This tree grows in the mountains, 
from 72° upwards, and is the common 
food ; it is red and like a small grape, 
and in shape and colour |ikea pomegra- 
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nate seed.” “ Of this they make a wine 
which exceeds all other liquors,even that 
of the East India cocoa or palm tree. 
Neither cider, mead, oor beer, nor all 
the other drinks, described by Andreas 
de Laquana, are to be compared to it. 
Its colour is golden and bright, and it is 
as good and sweet as the wine of Ciu- 
dad Real.” 

With all their abundance,however, it 
appears amazing tbat any fruit reaches 
maturity, for besides other enemies 

“Nothing can withstand the rapacity 
of the parrots, who have bills that cut 
like a razor: they come in flocks,of such 
extent as to darken the air,and fill ic with 
a confusion of cries.— This kind of bird 
is bred all over Chili, ia the mountains, 
and in the Cordilleras ; ’tis most won- 
derful to see how exactly they come 
when the fruit begins toripea. They 
come down fromthe mountains io the 
evening, and the noise they make iu fly- 
ing,thongh they fly high, is such as baf- 
fles description. They bave a shrill 
clear voice,and fly all screaming at once: 
they are green and yellow, have a blue 
circle about their necks ; and are very 
good to eat,particularly the young ones.” 


Biography of Poets, &c. recently deceased. 
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*‘ There is another curious bird called 
the child bird, as it looks like a child 
wrapt in swaddling clothes.” .... 

“ There are likewise ostriches in great 
numbers. It is not easy to catch the 
ostrich by hanting with dogs, which is 
doue sometimes, for, tho’ they do not 
fly, yet their large wings aid them pow- 
ectully 1a runoing—and when the dog 
13 just going to seize the bird, he lets 
down one of his wings to the ground, 
covering therewith his whole body, 
when the greyhound seizing the wing, 
fills his mouth with feathers, which so 
disconcerts bim as to interrupt the pur- 
suit, and the ostrich generally escapes.” 

But enough of rhodomontade—we 
fear the Novice is not to be trusted, and 
we cannot after these fables, deliver 
any more of bis oracles, though he 
speaks peremptorily oa many other im- 
portant subjects. From the religion of 
of the natives to thecures of their machi, 
or physicians, who, in a case mention- 
ed, effectually eradicated a disease of 
nioe years’ standing by one small pow- 
der, he is at home in every thing ; and 
we may conclude by sayiog, that his fa- 
bles are amusing, but alas! they are fables. 


EARLY BLOSSOMS : 


OR BIOGRAPBICAL NOTICES OF INDIVIDUALS DISTINGUISHED BY THEIR GENIUS AND ATTAIR- 


' MENTS, WHO DIZD IN THEIR YOUTH. 


BY J. STYLF8, D. D. LONDON 1819. 


Extracted from the Eclectic Review, Dec. 1819. 


EEPLY as we share in the regrets 

common toevery benevolent mind 
on the removal from our world of iadi- 
viduals eminent for their talents and vir- 
tue, we are not prepared to admit that 
they, more than others of the species,are 
peculiarly liable to such immature re- 
moval. We are not. convinced that 
there is any such fatality io youthful 
genius and youthful worth. There ap- 
pears to be nothing in thenature of such 
endowments, to lnduce a suspicion that 
their possessors shall not complete the 
average term of humana life ; nothing 
in the nature of a pre-eminently fine 
mind and a good heart, necessarily in- 
imical to a healthy and durable frame 
of body ; nor can we believe that a 
transcendency of this kind is granted, as 
it is fabled of Achilles, oa the condition 
of a brief though brilliant career. 


Yet it would seem that not a few 
persons have suffered an impression of 
this kind to gain upon them. As often 
as an instance of precocious excellence 
has fallen within their observation, they 
have irresistibly connected with it the 
apprehension of a rapid course and: a 
speedy extinction. They seem to feel 
that genius is too often allied with some 
morbid quality, that quickly wastes the 
bodily frame, to be contemplated with- 
out alarm. Weare persuaded that this 
feeling is, ia most cases, very needlessly 
excited. 

To accounting for this impression, it is 
to be remarked, that it gains upon the 
mind chiefly from omitting the conside- 
ration that death is by no means en- 
grossed with the favourites of mankind. 
While he is at work on our high places, 
he is no less actively employed in all the 
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lower and more numerous walks of life. 
But we take no particular note of his 
doings in the crowd. It is the superior 
few alone whose names are recorded in 
the eulogies of the biographer or the 
poet. Itis to them that the public at- 
tention is chiefly attracted, while the 
many are falling, unnoticed and un- 
known, except in their own little circles. 
The fear then so generally entertained 
for the fate of youthful genius, appears 
to us to originate in our partiality to the 
object, which makes us overlook the ac- 
tual state of the case. The mind, in 
yielding to such a fear, does not stop to 
reflect that, as death is the common lot 
of mankind, the wise, as well as the 
foolish, the bright, as well as the dull, 
are included in it; but there is really no 
evidence to prove that a brief existence 
is more frequently allotted to individu- 
als of the one class than to those of the 
other. We should, we confess, be ra- 
ther inclined, a priori, to ascribe sound 
health and longevity to those bodily 
frames in which the highest gifts and 
graces reside. A clear head and a good 
heart may, in general, be expected to 
ensure a regular, and therefore, durable 
constitution of body; and in cases where 
it appears to have been otherwise, the 
cause is not always to be traced to what 
is called the temperament of genius. 
The subjects of the Memoirs which 
mfke up this little volume, are Mr. J. 
Bowdler, Mr. M. Bruce, Mr.D.Parken, 
and Mr. W. I. Roberts. 


MICHAEL BRUCE. 


Michael Bruce, whom we are happy 
to meet with in this bright quarteroion, 
affords a very scanty biography. He 
was a native of Kinross-shire, and tho’ 
of humble parentage, received a univer- 
sity education. During the summer va- 
cations of the college, he composed, in 
the 2lst year of his age, the beautiful 
poems which he left behind him. In 
the collection before us, we have six 
pieces of Mr. Bruce’s compositions, all 
possessing considerable merit. Of the 
‘ Elegy to Spring,’ io particular, Mr. 
Logan says that the author wrote it ‘in 
the immediate view of death. The 
latter part of that Elegy is wrought up 
in the most passionate strains of the pa- 
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thetic, and is not, perhaps, inferior to 
any poetry in any language.’ ‘The fol- 
lowing specimen will scarcely justify 
Mr, L.’s extravagant eulogy. 


‘ Now spring returns : but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have kuown ; 
Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 


* Farewel, ye blooming fields, ye cheerful plains, 
Enough for me the church-yard’s lonely mound, 
Where melancholy with still silence reigns, 

And the rank grass waves o’er the cheerless ground. 


© There let me sleep forgotten in the clay, 

When death shall shut these weary aching cyes ; 
Rest in the hopes of an eternal day 

Till the long night is gone, and the last morn arise. 


It would have given us pleasure to 
have found in these extracts the very 
elegant and masterly piece on ‘ Lochle- 
ven. It is one of Bruce’s longest per- 
formances, which was, no doubt, the 
circumstance that deterred the editor 
from inserting it here. The following 
lines on the ruins of Lochleven Castle, 
have often been quoted by tourists who 
have visited that part of Scotland. 


* No more its arches echo to the noise 

Of joy and festive mirth. No more the glance 
Of blazing taper through its windows beams, 
And quivers on the undulating wave ; 

But naked stand the melancholy walls, 

Lash‘d by the wintry tcmpests, cold and bleak, 
‘That whistle mournful through the empty hal!s, 
And piece-meal crumble down the tow’rs to dust. 
Perhaps in some lone, dreary, desert tower, ® 
‘That time has spar’d, forth from the window looks, 
Half hid in grass, the solitary fox ; 

While from above, the owl, musician dire ! 
Screams hideous, harsh, and grating to the ear. 
‘ Equal in age, and sharers of its fate, 

A row of moss-grown trees around it stand, 
Scarce here and there, upon their blasted tops, 

A shrivell’d leaf distinguishes the year.’ 

Thus sang the youth, amid unfertile wilds 

And nameless deserts, unpoetic ground ! 

Far from his friends he stray’d, recording thus 
The dear remembrance of his native fields, 

To cheer the tedious night; while slow discase 
Prey‘d on his pining vitals, and the blasts 

Of dark December shook his humble cot.’ 


D. PARKEN. 

When Mr. P. had scarcely attained 
his eighteenth year, he attracted the no- 
tice of the Rev. S. Greatheed, at that 
time editor of the Eclectic Review, who 
claimed bis assistance even at that early 
period. About three years after, when 
Mr. G. was compelled, by impaired 
health, to resign his office as editor, he 
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was considered as a person well qualifi- 
ed to succeed him. In the year 1811, 
be entered on the duties of his profes- 
sion at the bar. His death took place 
when he was in his 27th year. 


W. YT. ROBERTS 
was a native of Bristol. One of the first 
books which he read wasPope’s Homer, 
and it was this which awakened in his 
mind the spark of poetic feeling. 
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‘ When I peruse,’ spys he, ‘a work that gives te my 
mind scenes which the earth ‘ own not, —when I weep 
with Otway and Collins,or giow to the hallowed strains 
of Akenside, I feel my spirit rise within me, and ex- 
elaim, thus weuld I write! The pursuit of virtee 
shall etrengthen our friendship ; we will kmeei togeth- 
er at the altar of Fame, and perhaps abe will not dis- 
claim us.’ 


He died of consumption in his twen- 
tieth year.* 
* See Ath. vol. 4, p. 202. 
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From the Edinburgh Magazine. 


Mr. Editor, 

ITHIN these 45 years, an ac- 

quaintance of mine, yet living in 
Fife, happened to be at a smith’s 10 the 
neighbourhood of Carlisle, getting the 
shoes of his riding-horse roughed on a 
frosty day in winter, to enable him to 
proceed on his journey, when a gentle- 
man on horseback called ‘at the same 
smithy for the like purpose. He was 
mounted on a handsome and beautiful 
Eoglish blood horse, which was sad- 
died and bridled in a superior manner. 
The equestrian was himself dressed in 
superfine clothes, having a riding-whip 
io his hand. He was booted and spur- 
red, with saddle-bags on his croupe 
bebind him, and had altogether, man 
and horse, the equipment and appear- 
ance of a smart Eoglish traveller, nding 
on a mercantile concern. 

There being several horses in the 
shop, be, in a haughty and consequen- 
tial manner, inquired of the smith 
very particularly about whose turn it 
was to get his horse shod first, indi- 
cating at the same time, a strong desire 
to be first served, although he was the 
last who had arrived at the smithy. 
This bold assurance made my acquaint- 
ance take a steady look at the intrusive 
stranger, surveying him with his eye 
from head to foot. But what was his 
astonishment, after having closely ex- 
amioed him, when he found this migh- 
ty fictitious gentleman to be no other 
than “ Sandie Brown the tinkler’s son, 
in the neighbourhood of Crief,” whom 
he had often seen strolling over the 
country ip a troop of gypsies, and who 
had frequently been in his father’s 
house. He could scarcely believe his 


own eyes, and, to prevent any disagree- 
able mistake from taking place, he po- 
litely asked bim if bis name was not 
Brown, observing, at the same time, 
that he thought be had seen him some- 
where before. The surprised tinkléer 
hesitated considerably at this unexpec- 
ted question, but, after having put some 
queries on his part, be at last answered 
him in tbe affirmative, adding, thet 
** he would not deny bimeelf, his name 
was really Brown.” He bad, in all 
likelihood, been travelling under a bor- 
rowed name. When he found him- 
self thus discovered, and detected in 
his impositions, and seeing no danger 
to be apprehended from this accidental 
meeting, he very shrewdly shewed 
great marks of kindness and attention 
to his acquaintance. Being quite free 
from embarrassment, hein a little time 
began to display, as was the gypsey 
custom, extraordinary feats of his bodi- 
ly strength, by twisting asunder with 
his hands strong pieces of iron in the 
emithy, taking bets regarding his pow- 
er and abilities in these athletic prac- 
tices with those who would venture to 
wager against him. Before parting 
with my acquaintance, he very kindly 
insisted upon treating him with a share 
ofa bottle of any kind of liquor he 
would choose to drink. 

Atsome wild sequestered station of 
his own tribe,on his road home to Scot- 
land, the equestrian éinkler would un- 
mask himself, pack up his fine clothes, 
dispose of his riding horse, and assume 
his leathern apron, ragged coat, and 
budget, before he would venture to 
make his appearance among the people 
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of the country who were acquainted 
with bis real character. Here at once 
an haughty overbearing highway rob- 
ber, sheathed in the scabbard of excel- 
lent apparel, mounted on a good steed, 
metamorphoses himself in an iastaotinto 
& poor pitiful wandering beggarly gypsy. 

This ambassador or spy was at last 
hanged io Edinburgh, to expiate the 
many crimes which he had from time 
to time committed on the public. His 
brother-in-law, of the name of Wilson, 
was hanged along with him on the same 
day, being also guilty of a number of 
crimes. These two men, conjunctly, 
carried on a considerable trade in horse- 
stealing betweeo Scotland and England. 
The horses which were stolen in the 
south were brought to Scotland and 
sold there ; and the Scotch horses were, 
on the otber hand, disposed of in the 
south, by English gypsies. The crime 
of horse-stealing, I believe, has brought 
a great number of these vagrants to an 
untimely end on the gallows. 

While these unhappy men were 
shivering in the winds of Heaven in the 
eonvulsive throes of death, Martha, the 
mother of the former, and who was al- 
so mother-in-law to the latter, was ap- 
prehended on the spot, in the act of 
stealing a pair of double sheets. ‘They 
were ip all probability intended for the 
wiading-sheets of her unfortunate sons 
who were just suffering io her pre- 
sence. This woman’s looks and visage 
were horrible inthe extreme. One of 
her daughters, the wife of Jamie Ro- 
bison, who once lived at Menstry, was 
sentenced to be transported to Botany 
Bay ; but she was so far advanced in 
years, that it was not thought worth 
while to be at the expense and trouble 
of carrying her over seas, and she was 
accordingly set at liberty. Her grand- 
son, Joyce Robison, another thorough 
bred thief, would also have been bang- 
ed or banished, but by the assistance of 
some of his clan he was rescued from 
Stirling jail, where he was confined. 
He was so cool and deliberate io bis 
operations ia breaking the pnson, that 
he took time to carry along with bim a 
favourite bird in a cage, with which he 
had amused himself during his solitary 
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confinement in jail. He happened, 
however, to scatter the contents of bis 
oatmeal bag in the streets, as he pro- 
ceeded thro’ the town, being anxious 
to take his victuals also along witb him. 
Brown’s widow, another daughter of 
Martha’s,was married to a native of this 
country by the name of Fisher. The 
gypsies having committed some depre- 
dations in which he was implicated,and 
being a mere novice in the trade carried 
on by the savage society in which he 
was initiated, he was with ease appre- 
hended, and was tried, condemned, and 
executed at Perth, while all the other 
members of the band at that time eaca- 
ped from justice, owing to their superior 
dexterity in their dreadful calling. 
Sandie Brown, before mentioned, on 
one occasion happened to be in need of 
butcher meat for histribe. He had oh- 
served, grazing in a field in the county 
of Linlithgow, a bullock which had at 
one period, by some accident, lost about 
three-fourths of its tail. He purchased 
from a tanner the tail of askin of the 
same colour of this bullock, and, in an 
Ingenious manner, made it fast to the 
remaining part of the tail of the living 
animal, by sewing them together. Dis- 
guised in this way he drove off his 
booty ; and as he was shipping the 
beast at Queensferry, in his way north, 
a servant, who had been despatched in 
quest of the depredutor, overtook him 
as he was stepping iiito the boat. An 
altercation immediately commeaced— 
the servant said he could swear to the 
ox in his possession, were it not for its 
long tail; and was accordingly pro- 
ceeding to examine it narrowly, to sat- 
isfy himself in this perticular, when the 
ready-witted gypsey, ever fertile in ex- 
pedients to extricate himself from diffi- 
culty, took bis knife out of his pocket, 
and, in view of all present, cut the false 
tail from the animal, takiog in part of 
the real tail along with it, which drew 
blood instantly. He threw this false 
tail into the sea, and, with some warmth, 
called out to bis pursuer, “ Swear to 
the ox now, and be damn’d t’ ye.” 
The servant, quite confounded, said 
not another word on the subject ; and, 
being thus imposed upon by this bold 
stroke of Brown, he returned bome to. 
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his master, and the unconscionable 
tinkler prosecuted his journey with his 
prize. He was, however, not always 
so fortunate. Being once apprehended 
near Dumblane, it was the intention of 
the messengers to carry their prisoner 
direct to Perth, but they were uader 
the necessity of lodging him in the 
nearest prison for the night. Browao 
was no sooner in custody than he be- 
gan to meditate his escape. He re- 
quested it as a faveur, that they would 
situp all night with him in a public 
house instead of a prison, promising 
them as much meat and drink for their 
indulgence and trouble as they should 
desire. His request was granted, and 
four or five officers were accordingly 
placed in and about theroom in which 
he was confined, asa guard upon his 
person, being aware of the desperate 
character they had to deal with. He 
took care to ply them well with the 
bottle ; and, early next morning before 
setting out, he desired one of the offi- 
cers to put up the window a little to 
cool their apartment, as it was then ve- 
ry warm weather, being in the middle 
of summer. After having walked se- 
veral times acrogs the room, the gypsey, 
all at once, threw himself out at the 
Open window, which was a considera- 
bleheight trom the ground. The hue 
and cry was at his heels in no time, and 
as some of tbe officers were gaining 
ground upon him in his flight, be bold- 
ly faced about upon them, drew forth 
from below his coat a dagger which he 
brandished in the air, and threatened 
instant death to the first who should 
approach him. He was at thie time 
suffered to make his escape, as none had 
the courage to advance upon him. He 
was, however, at a subsequent period, 
taken ina wood in Rannoch, being 
surprised and overpowered hy a party 
of Highlanders, raised tor the purpose 
of apprehending him and dispersing 
his band, who lay in the wood in which 
he wastaken. He thought to evade 
their vigilance and pursuit by clapping 
close to the ground like a wild beast. 
Upon his being seized, a furious scuffle 
ensued ; and, during the violent tos- 
sing and struggling which took place 
while they were securing this sturdy 
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wanderer, he, with his teeth, took hold 
of the bare thigh of one of the Highb- 
Janders, beneath his kilt, and bit it most 
cruelly. 


Your readers may take the follow- 
ing as a specimen of the favourite and 
complete costume worn by young chiefs 
or captains of the tribe, about half a 
century ago, in Scotland. When I 
speak of gypsey captains, I do not gen- 
erally mean those old patriarchal chiefs 
of large hordes. ‘These old ious 
persons kept themselves clear of all dan- 
gerous scrapes, professing to the public 
great innocence, honesty, and justice, 
while their sons, or other principal 
members of their families, were employ- 
ed in active service at the head of gangs, 
plundering for the subsistence of their 


aged parents. 


Brown, before mentioned, when in 
full dress, wore a hat richly ornamented 
and trimmed with beautiful gold lace, 
which, I believe, was then fashionable 
among the first ranks in Scotland, 
particularly among the officers of 
the army ; and now, perhaps, with 
some variation, worn by vailets and 
otber menial servants. His coat was 
made of superfine cloth, of a hight green 
colour, long in the tails, and having one 
row of buttons at the breast. His 
shirt, of the finest quality, was ruffled 
at the breast and hands,with a stock and 
buckle round bis neck. He also wore 
a pair of handsome boots, with silver 
plated spurs, allin the fashion of the 
day. Below his garments be carried a 
large knife, and in the shaft or butt-end 
of bis huge whip a small spear or dag- 
ger was concealed. His brother-in-law, 
Wilson, was frequently dressed in a 
similar garb, and both rode the best 
horses in the country. Having the ap- 
pearance of gentlemen in their babit, 
and assuming the manners of such, which 
they imitated to a wonderful degree,. 
few persons took these men for gypsies. 

Several individuals represent Brown 
and Wilsonto me as very handsome 
men, tall and stout made, with agreea- 
ble and manly countenances; and 
among the numberless thefts and rob- 
beries which they had committed 
in their day, they were never known 
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to have taken a sixpence from persons 
of an ioferior class, but, on the contrary, 
rather assisted the poorer classes in 
their pecuniary matters, with a generous 
liberality not at all to be looked for from 
men of their habits and manner of life. 

Charlie, by some called William, ano- 
ther brother of Sandie Brown, was run 
down by a party of military and mes- 
sengers near Dundee. He was carried 
to Perth, where be was tried, condemna- 
ed,and hanged, to atone for the anme- 
rous crimes of which be was guilty. He 
was a man of great personal strength, 
and, after he was hand-cuffed, regret- 
ting having allowed himself to be so 
easily taken, he in wrath drove the mes- 
sengers before him with his feet as if 
they had been mere children. 
conveyed to Perth by water, in conse- 
quence of it being reported, that the 
gypsies of Fife, with the Grahams and 
Ogilvies at their head, were in motion 
to rescue him from the clutches of the 
officers of the law. 

While be was in that apartment in 
the prison called the Cage, or rather 
the condemned cell, he, by a stratagem, 
freed himself from bis heavy irons, and 
broke his manacles to pieces. By 
some unkoown means, he set fire to the 
damp straw on which he lay, within 
his cell, with a design, as it was sup- 
posed, to make his escape in the con- 
fusion which might take place in conse- 
quence of the prison being on fire, 
Surprised at the house being in flames, 
and suspecting that Brown had 
been the cause of it, and that he was 
free from his chains, ramping like a lion 
within his den, no person in the hurry 
could be found who had resolution 
enough to venture into him, till a braw- 
ney broad-shouldered serjeant of the 
42d regiment courageously volunteer- 
ed his services. However, before he 
would face the determined tinkler, he 
requested authority from the magistrate 
‘to defend bimself with bis broad sword, 
should he be attacked ; and in case the 
prisoner became desperate, to cut him 
down. This permission being obtain- 
ed, be drew his sword, and, as stated 
to me, he, with the assistance of the 
jailor’s daughter, unbarred the doors, 
- till be came to the cage, where the fire 
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was kindled, aad from whence the pri- 
son was filled with clouds of smoke. 
The serjeant, as he advanced to the door, 
with a loud voice asked, ‘‘ who is 
there 2?” ‘“ Thedevil,” vociferated oi 
through fire and smoke. <“ 
lige i see idath aod of the Black 
Wateh,” thundered back the intrepid 
Highlander, the Black Watch being the 
ancieat name of his gallant regiment. 
This resolute reply of the soldier was 
like death to the artful tiakler—he knew 
his man—it daunted him completely ; 
and after some threats from the serjeant, 
he quietly allowed himself to be again 
loaded with irons, and thoroughly se- 
cured in his cell, from whence he did 
not stir till the day of his execution. 
George Brown, another meinber of 
theclan Brown in the north, resided 
for sometime at Lyoo Rigis in Eng- 
land, where his children foilewed the 
trade of tinkers. He bad been in the 
army in his youth, and is described to 
me by a gentleman who had seen him 
ia the south, as a man possessed of 
prodigious persooal strength and prow- 
ess. He was often encountered by’ 
professed bullies and scientific pugi- 
lists in the sister kingdom. He was 
of a mild temper and inoffensive man- 
ners, when oot roused by provocation. 
He had a peculiar mode of his own io 
treating these boxers. He did not 
waste time for the purpose of amusing 
the amateurs of this entertainment, 
by throwing out artful guards, par- 
rying off well aimed blows, or put- 
ting in ingenious hits. He instaot- 
ly closed with his antagonist, and, 
grappling with him, clapped his clinch- 
ed fist like ao iron bolt to his stomach, 
aod, by pressing forward with all his 
might, without allowing bis opponent 
time to recover himself, he, as it were 
squeezed the breath of life out of his 
body, something like the way in which 
I have seen a boy with both hands 
crack the wiod out of an inflated blad- 
der. It was understood that he had, ia 
this expeditious manner, rid the country 
of more than one of those pugilists, 
Old Jamie Robison, brother-in-law 
to Wilson before mentioned, was an 
excellent musician, and was in great 
request at fairs and country weddings. 
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He, sometimes with his wife and nu- 
merous sisters, danced in a particuler 
fashion, changing and regulating the 
figures of the dance by means of a 
bonnet. When his wife and sisters 
got themselves intoxicated, which was 
often the case, and himself more than 
balf seas over, it was a wild and extra- 
_ Vvagant scene to see these light-footed 
damsels, with loose and flowing hair, 
dancing with great vigour on the grass 
in an open field, while Jamie was, with 
all bis might and main, like the devil 
playing to the witches in “ Tam o’ 
Shanter,” keeping these bacchana- 
lians in fierce and animating music. 
‘When James was like to flag in his ex- 
ertions to please them, they have been 
heard calling loudly to bim, like Mag- 
gy Lauder to Rob the Ranter, the pi- 
per, “ play up, Jamie Robison, if ev- 
er we do weel it will be a wonder,” be- 
ing totally regardless of all sense of de- 
ceocy, and decorum whatever. 

But notwithstanding all this disso- 
luteness of manners, and professed 
roguery, tbis man Robison, when trast- 
ed, was strictly honest. A decent man 
in his neighbourhood, of the name of 
Robert Gray, many a time lent him 
sums of money to purchase large ox 
horns, and other articles, in the east of 
of Fife. He always paid him on the 
very day he promised, with the greatest 
punctuality and civility. The follow- 
lng anecdote willshow the zeal which 
he once displayed in resenting an insult 
which he conceived to be offered to his 
friend Mr, Gray. 

In one of his excursions through 
Fife, he happened to be lying on the 
ground, basking himeelf in the sun, and 
baiting his ass on the road-side, when a 
countryman, who was an entire stran- 
ger to him, came past, singing to bim- 
self, in lightness of heart, a Scottish 
song, which, unfortunately for the man, 
Jamie had never heard before ; and on 
the unconscions stranger coming to the 
words in the ditty, “ Auld Robin Gray 
was a kind man to me,” the hot-blood- 
ed gypsey started to his feet, and, with 
his bludgeon, accompanied with a vol- 
ley of oaths, brought the poor fellow 
to the ground, repeating his blows in a 
violent manner, telling him in his pas- 
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sion, that “ Auld Robin Gray was a 
kind man to him indeed, but it was not 
enough for him to make a song on Ro- 
bin for tbat.” He bad nearly pot this 
innocent traveller to death in the beat 
of bis indignation, thinking that he was 
satirizing his friend in a scurrilous song. 
It was an invariable custom with Ro- 
bison, that whenever he passed Robert 
Gray’s house, although it should have 
been at the dead hour of night, he al- 
ways drew out his “ bread winner,” 
and serenaded him with a few of his 
best airs, in gratitade for bis kindness. 

I find, amongst a good deal of other 
information which has come into my 
bands on this subject, that English gyp- 
sies entered Scotland disguised like gen- 
tlemen, in the same manner as we find 
Sandie Brown, whom I spoke of be- 
fore, had been traversing England. 
Grabam of Lochgellie once in partica- 
lar recognised, by signal, one of thete 
scouts, or ambassadors, perambulating 
the county of Fife, well mounted in all 
respects on horseback. Graham bad 
never seen him before. He called bim 
a “traveller,” and they were exceed- 
ingly happy at meeting with one anoth- 
er. This stranger and travelling broth- 
er was taken to Lochgellie, and there 
feasted and entertained witb all the hos- 
pitality and kindness peculiar to the 
tribe. Female gypsies from England 
have also been seen in this county. 
About thirty years since, one of these 
females was observed telling fortunes 
here. She had an astonishing know- 
ledge of towns in different parts of the 
world. Her stature was very tall, with 
a strong robust person. Her eye-brows 
had the appearance of being very much 
arched, ia consequence of the hair, with 
part of the skin. of the brow, being 
painted or stained, after the manoer of 
the Arabians and Persians, with a 
brown colour, made of juice extracted 
from certain herbs. She was dressed 
if an uncommon manner ;_ her clothes 
were in good condition ; and her pet- 
ticoats did not reach below the calves 
of ber legs. She spoke in a command- 
ing tone; and altogether a very im- 
posing aspect ; and was attended by a 
party of our own Scottish vagrants. 

I have now given you some idea of 
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the manner in which gypsies were, from 
their very infancy, painfully trained to 
theft and robbery, the leading features 
in the general character of that race ; 
aod particulars of the manner and style 
in which single gypsies, at one period, 
traversed this country ; and will ere long 
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detail to you the extraordinary proceed- 
ings which take place at their marriages, 
when some account of the priest, if I 
may so call bim, ana the parties con- 
cerved, will be necessary, in explaining 
the ceremonies observed on these occa- 
sions. W.S. 


IVANHOE. 
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Extracted from Blackwood’s (Edinburgh) Magazine. 


s Ae the first hasty perusal of 

a work which unites so much 
novelty of representation with a depth 
of conception, and a power of passion 
equal, at least, to what had been exhib- 
ited io the best of its predecessors, it is 
no wonder that we should fiod ourselves 
left in a state of excitement not much 
akin to the spirit of remark or disquisi- 
tion, Such has been the mastery of 
the poet; such the perfect working of 
the spell, by which he has carried us 
with him, back into bis troubled, but 
majestic shape of vision, that we feel as 
if we had just awakened from an actual 
dream of beauty and wonder, and have 
some difficulty in resuming the con- 
sciousness, to say nothing of the more 
active fuactions of our ordinary and 
prosaic life. Never were the long 
gathered stores of the most extensive 
erudition applied to the purposes of im- 
aginative genius, with so much easy, 
lavish, and luxurious power—never 
was the illusion of fancy so complete— 
made up of so many minute elements, 
and yet producing such entireneas of ef- 
fect. Itisas iftbe veil of ages bad 


. been in truth swept back, and we our- 


selves had been for a time living, 
breathing, and moving in the days 
of Coeur de Lion—days how 
different from our own; the hot, tem- 
pestuous, chivalrous, passionate, fierce 
youth of Christendom. Every line in 
the picture is true to thelife: every 
thing in the words, in the gestures; ev- 
ery thing in the very faces of the per- 
sonag:'s called up before us, speaks of 
timex of energetic volition, uncontrolled 
action, disturbance, tumult, the storms 
aod whirlwinds of restless sons and 


ungoverned passion. It seems as if the 
atmosphere around them were all alive 
with the breath of trumpets, and the 
neighing of chargers, and the echo of 
warcries. And yet, with a true and 
beautiful skilfulness,the autbor has reste 
ed the main jnterest of his story, not 
upon these fiery externals, in themselves 
so full of attraction, and every way so 
characteristic of the age to which the 
story refers, but on the working of that 
most poetical of passions, which is ever 
deepest where it is most calm, quiet, 
and delicate, and which. less than any 
other, is changed even in its modes of 
manifestation, in conformity with the 
changes of time, manners, and circum- 
stances. For the true interest of this 
romance of the days of Richard, is pla- 
ced neither in Richard himself, nor the 
knight of Ivanhoe, the nominal bero, 
por in any of the baughbty templars or 
barons, who occupy along with them 
the front of the scene; but in the still, 
devoted, sad, and unrequited tenderness 
of a Jewish dameel, by far the most 
fine and at the same time the most ro- 
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whatever, that 1s to be found in the whole 
anoals either of poetry or of romance. 
On the whole, we bave no doubt this 
romance will bein the highest degree 
popular here, but still more 80 in Eng- 
land. Surely the hearts of our neigh- 
bours will rejoice within them,when they 
find their own ancient mannersare about 
to be embalmed, as we have no doubt 
they willio many succeeding novels, 
by the same masterly hand, which has 
already conferred services of that sort 90 
inestimable upon us.” 
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NOVELS. 


From the same. 


QINCE, in modern times, the differ- 
ent modes of national existence are 
no longer capable of being represented 
1D epic poems, it has become the task of 
the novelist to copy, in an humbler 
style, the humbler features exhibited 
by buman life. Of all novels, Doo 
Quixote (which was the earliest great 
work in that line) has most resemblance 
toanepic. It bas little todo with cities, 
but relates chiefly to the indigenous 
national manners remaining visible in 
Spanish country-life, and to chivalry; 
which, being unable any longer to hold 
its place in society, could not be intro- 
duced among contemporary objects, ex- 
cept in masquerade. Fielding alsorep- 
resented English country-manners with 
their roots still fixed in their native soil, 
Le Sage and Smollet both bear traces 
of the adulteration which natural char- 


acteristics undergo, when plucked up, . 


and boiled together, in the town caul- 
drons. Goethe has preserved the rural 
hfe of the Germans in Herman and 
Dorothea ;_ which, although written in 
the form of a poem, bears a close affini- 
ty to some of the bigher sorts of novels, 
And, lastly, some person, who seems 
averse to have his name too often re- 
peated, has fairly pasted the flowers of 
Scotland into his herbals of Guy Man- 
nering, Old Mortality, &c. for perpetu- 
al preservation. 

These form the highest class of the 
novels which have dealt in actual exist- 
eaces, and not in pastimes of imagina- 
tion. In proportion as society has un- 
dergone the influence of detrition, suc- 
ceeding novels of the pourtraying class 
havegrown morelimited in their objects, 
more slight in their execution, and more 
ephemeral in their interest. The ex- 
ternal aspect of town-life no longer af- 
fords any thing worthy of being 
painted for posterity; and the coun- 
try-people, feeling the influence of an 
intellectual ascendancy proceeding from 
the cities, have lost confidence in their 
Own impressions. The uniformity of 
habits, imposed by most trades and 
professions, has eradicated freedom and 


variety of volition from those who exer- 
cise them, and hes caused every unfold- 
ing of character, except what bears ona 
certain point, to be considered as super- 
fluous and pernicious. Novelists bave 
therefore, for some time past, found 
more persons in the highest circles fit 
for exhibition than any where else, ex- 
cept in life approaching to barbarism. 
Unsbackled by the drudgeries of life, 
and standing in awe of few persons’ 
Opinions, the leaders of fashion have 
been able to let their minds shoot forth 
in aconsiderable variety of forms and 
affectations, which, although neither 
noble nor useful, have served to afford 
some amusement to gaping spectators 
in the other classes. Only such indi- 
viduals of the lower class have been 
dragged in, as happened to retain some 
uncouth traits of physiognomy. 
However, as tbe manifestations ex- 
hibited ia fashionable life are without 
system or coherency, and have no root 
in any thing permanent, they cannot be 
painted, once for all, in any standard 
performance ; and hence a succession 
of flimsy publications keeps pace with 
their charges, ©The manners and con- 
cerns of the middle classes have also 
been handled in works, which are not 
written like the highest novels, for the 
sake of recording the developements 
exhibited by the human mind, but 
which may be called moral novels ; 
because they have generally a didactic 
purpose, relating to existing cifcum- . 
stances, and are meantto shew thecau-. 
ses of success or failure in life, or the 
ways in which happiness or misery is 
produced by the different management 
of the passions and affections. 

To judge how far the modes of ex- 
istence of the different classes are worth 
painting, it would be necessary to take 
a glance at the objects, passions, or em- 
ployments which respectively fill up 
their lives. The highest class has more 
room than any other, to sprout forth in 
spontaneous form; but ita aims are for 
the most part neither higher nor serious, 
and its force like that of rockets, is spent 
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chiefly in vacuo, without being directed 
towards apy manly or rational purpases. 
Their volitions, not being sufficiently 
tasked against obstacle, want nerve and 
concentration; and the rapid whirl of 
objects around them prevents any fac- 
ulty from being exerted, forso long a 
continuance, as to attain its full growth. 
Except in so far as the tone of their 
existence is strengthened by political 
partizanship (which among them is not 
conducted so as to exercise the higher 
faculties), their time is either spent in 
enjcyments and amusements, quite eph- 
emeral and selfish, or in contests of van- 
ity, relating to objects of no practical 
importance, except within the circles of 
fashion. Persons of the learned pro- 
fessions have a line chalked out for 
them, in which direction they must 
spend their energies. Perseverance, 
and a regular exercise of the under- 
standing, are the things chiefly required 
from them ; and their leisure time, of 
course, is not apt to produce any very 
spirited or forcible manifestations of 
character. It is chiefly spentin squar- 
ing their manners to those of the higher 
classes, and in partaking of similar 
amusements. The next comprehensive 
class is that of shop-keepers and master- 
tradesmen, whose existence seems to 
be chiefly occupied by the passion for 
money-making, aod the enjoyments of 
physical luxury, and often by the secta- 
rian forms of religion. Among the 
richer portion of this class, the advanta- 
ges, and the external show procurable 
by wealth, serve to engross the attention 
of their self-love, and to confine its ope- 
rations within the circle of their own 
acquaintances ; but, among the poorer 
set, self-love, being unable to spend it- 
self in manners, takes a different direc- 
tion, and assumes the form of political 
fanaticism. Unsatisfied pride, finding 
nothing in the station which it occupies, 
to allay its fever,gresps at an increase of 
political functions,with which to dignify 
its existence ; and, being always at war 
with the lazy and inactive importance 
of property, wishes to change the field 
of society into a gymnastic arena, where 
advantages are to be gained or lost, ac- 
cording as individuals possess that sort 
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of activity and address, which are in- 
spired by envy and ambition. The 
sturdy malcontent, finding no peace 
within, wishes to exercise his itching 
sinews in wrestling matches with those 
members of society who feel more at 
ease, and whose muscular, powers are 
not in the same feverish state of excite- 
ment. In the next lower class, that of 
workmen and mechanics, the uniformity 
of occupations is such, as to destroy ail 
variety in the developements of the 
mind. The external aspect of their exis- 
tence is without any features worthy of 
being represented ; but a source of in- 
ternal life is often lighted up within 
them by the most beautiful sentiments 
of piety, and by the feelings engendered 
out of domestic relations. 

Since external existence no longer 
presents the same striking objects as it 
has done at former. periods, a new spe- 
cies of novels (of which Werter and the 
Nouvelle Heloise are examples) bas 
sprung up, and has for its purpose the 
exbibition of the internal growth and 
progress of sentiments and passions, and 
their conflicts. Great genius may be 
shewn in works of this kiod, and prob- 
ably no kind of writing has exerted 
more influence over modern habits of 
thought; yet they cannot well be con- 
sidered as any thing more than a spuri- | 
ous sort of literature, and one that is 
not perhaps very salutary in its effects. 
They are not memorials of what has 
existed ; for such combinations of sen- 
timent as they represent never took place 
in any human mind. Neither are they 
didactic works ; for no person, in read- 
ing them, ever picked up rules of prac- 
tical prudence, or gained more controu! 
over his passions. Mastery over our 
feelings is gained by exertiog the wil! 
inthe course of our personal experi- 
ence ; but, tn reading a novel, the will 
remains totally inactive. And, lastly, 
in novels of this kind, such is the crude 
mixture of beauty and deformity, and of 
what is to be chosen with what avoided, 
that they cannot be regarded as works 
of art, holding up models of perfection 
to the imagination, Therefore, the 
only purpose they can serve is to afford 
a temporary excitement, neither very 
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pure in its kind, nor even always agree- 
able to feel, from its want of barmony 
and consistency. 

When literature has become so re- 
dundant, and conceptions have been so 
largely accumulated, asin this country, 
the spirit of system is needed to enable 
authors to discover the true places which 
ideas should occupy, and the proper 
forms in which they should be arranged. 
Every unprejudiced spectator must per- 
ceive that English literature is running 
to waste, and sinking into degradation 
from the want of philosophy to guide 
its combinations. The earliest forms 
given to literature are generally dictated 
by instinctive impressions which au- 
thors have received from real life. La- 
_ter authors are apt to bewilder them- 
selves among the variety: of existing 
models, and to choose modes of writing 
‘which do not always harmonize with 
the principal ideas they mean to convey. 
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When the lights and instincts of nature 
have been lost sight of (as they always 
must be after a long series of artificial 
compositions), it is only by tbe influence 
of philosophy that literature can be re- 
generated, and made to spring up agaia 
in pore and symmetrical forms, Eng- 
lish literature, indeed, has all along been 
more remarkable for substance and vig- 
our, than for fine proportions or flowing 
outlines. The external causes of that 
vigour, however, are now on the de- 
cline ; and there remains but one chance 
for our literature, namely, that of being 
regeverated by a spirit cf system, pro- 
ceeding out ofa more profound analyt- 
ical examination of human nature, thas 
has hitherto taken place in England. 
If nothing of that sort comes round, 
our literature must go rapidly down the. 
hill. Schlegel has a fine passage on this 
subject, which we have already quoted 
in a former number of this publication. 


From the Edinburgh Magazine. 
STORY or SHAKRAK anv tar MAGICIAN or CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BEING A SUBJECT FOR A MELO-DRAMA. 
=e 


Mr. Editor, 

EING fond of melo-dramas and 
fine spectacles, I regularly attend 
‘the theatres when any thing of that kind 
is going forward. On these occasions I 
have observed, that altho’ the children 
seemed to feel some interest in the ra- 
tional and natural parts of the story, the 
grown-up persons felt none. They wait- 
ed for scenes which revolted probability, 
and were calculated to scatter the lethar- 
gic associations of ordinary life; for be- 
fore evening arrives, most busy people 

are heartily tired of the real world. 
Hence it occurred to me, that in these 
pieces the tastes of the graver part of the 
audience(such as judges and members of 
parliament)had not been sufficiently con- 
sulted, and that melo-dramas were not 
in general sufficiently absurd. I there- 
fore resolved to take up the pen myself, 
and attempt something for the ‘deeper 
sort.” as Lord Bacon calls them ; and I 
accordingly produced the following tale, 
to serve as the foundation of a brilliant 
after-piece. Before throwing it into a 
dramatic form, I shewed it to different 


managers in London, whose names I 
will not particularize, but found them as 
deaf as adders,and cold as stones. They 
rejected my proposals. After having 
been so shockingly used, I was going te 
throw the shining morsel into the fire, 
when it occurred to me, that if it were 
printed, the public could not fail to per- 
ceive what treasures of stage-effect it 
contained, aod thrust it down the throats 
of the managers by main force. Trust- 
ing to the friendly efforts of persons io 
high station upon the bench and else- 
where, I am, sir, yours, &c. 

Francis Fingauare. 


London, St. Paul's. 


CHAP. I.—Of the Magician Nakoonar and his Pas 
times.—Shakrak is carried off. 
Once, in Constantinople, there lived a 
very skilful magician, whose name was 
Nakoonar. This man was of a cruel 
and proud disposition, and nourished ia 
his bosom a sullen scorn of mankind. 
His appearance was ugly and frightful ; 
and the rapid additions which,by means 
of hard study, he every day made to his 
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power, were employed in exeeuting the 
Taost wanton, wicked, and absurd tricks 
he coukd think of.. | 

After it was dark, bis hour of recrea- 
tioncame on. He had constructed one 
of those wooden horses which were at 
One time so much used by magicians, 
and so much celebrated over all the East: 
He mounted it every night, and shot 
from a window, to gallop about in the 
rourky vacuity above Constantinople. 
He delighted to see the city stretched 
below bim, while he was taking violent 
exercise in all directions; sometimes 
shoeting straight up the firmament, 
sometimes skimming close to the smoke 
of the city. | 

These exertions used to put the old 
fellow into good humour, and make him 
quite frolicsome, so that he would occa- 
sidnally dip dewn with his horse, and 
pick up from the streets some lonely in- 
dividual, to ¢arry home and frighten 
with strange sights and enchanted en- 
tertain ments. 

One night he saw a slave gazingabout 
in a very stupid manner, and carried off 
the poor fellow, who attered loud: howls 
of terror as he rose in the atmosphere. 
Nakoonar had invited some -other ma« 
gicians to partake of a sumptuous enter- 
tainment. He accordingly ushered 
Shakrak, the slave, into a superb ban- 
queting-room, where there were sittia 
five figures, with great white heardeaad 
@ mock severity of countenance ; as also 
an huge evil genius, with six horns, 
aud an aspect otherwise unpromising. 
The five magicians rose from their 
chairs, aad affected to receive Shakrak 
with ceremonious politeness. Each, in 
in bis turn, embraced him, in spite of 
his struggiés to avoid the compliment : 
but mere than all the’ rest, the genius 
with the six horns seemed studious of 
grace and gentility ia his deportment, 
as if to palliate the disagreeableness of 
his person, and saluted him with a bow 
tothe very ground. When they had 
placed themselves at table, they found 
it loaded with a variety of fruits, whose 
jaice exuded like amber through their 
golden rinds. Other articles were in- 
termixed : of course there was wood 
of aloes burning, and every sort of fine- 
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ty. Shakrak, who now began to sus- 
pect in what sort of company he was, 
could hardly be prevailed upon te 
touch any thing. He resolved to con- 
fine himself to the fruits, as having the 
closest resemblance to nature, and be- 
ing probably the most innocent in their 
composition. | 

Nakoonar then told him to rise and 
fetch a vessel of sherbet which was on 
the sideboard. While his back ‘was 
tarned, the magicians made ase of the 
opportunity to change their faces into 
the appearance of elephaats and rhino- 
ceroses. Sharak gave a great roar, and 
let fall the sherbet. Upen which they 
immediately resumed their old shapes; 
and joined in a hearty laugh. 

Shakrak began to persuade himself 
that they jntended no serious mischief, 
but was again annoyed by his friend the 
evil genius, who wished to pledge him 
with a cap of wine. The cups were fill- 
ed, and the evil genius, witb an ironical 
cough, drank “ To our better acquaint- 
ance.” Shakrak found the wine very 
pleasant, but could not empty the cup, 
which seemed to replenish as fast as he 
gulped at it. The gentleman with the 
six horns winked to the rest, and insist- 
ed upon bis seeing the bottom. Thea 
it was that Shakrak, after a violent ef- 
fort, uttered his first words. ‘ Most 
noble sir,” said he, tremulously, ‘ the 
Wine increases upon me, insomuch that 
I cannot hold it. Your excellent wor: 
ship knows that, and is pleased to be 
merry.” “Come,come,” said the genius, 
I perceive you are a wag, and wish to 
play upon us.” Whereupon there was 
another lond roar of merriment. Shak- 
rak being now somewhat elevated, ven- 
tured to put in a good-natured bray of 
his own ; but they immediately stopped 
and erected their eye-brows, so that he 
was obliged to set the cup again to his 
mouth to conceal his confusion. 

Nakoonar then told him again to rise 
anid fetch another bottle. While Shak- 
rak was stretching forth his hand to do 
so, the bottle changed into a beautifut 
young woman, whoran away. ‘ Nev- 
er mind these accidents,” cried Nakoo- 
nar ; “catch her, and she will resume 
her old shape again.” The slave, with 
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a good-humoured smile, pursued her 
round the table, but all in vain. She 
was graceful and lizht-of foot,and look- 
ed hack upon him, over ber shoulder. 
Shakrak followed, panting and smiling, 
aod thought this was the best joke of 
the whole In the meantime, the ma- 
gicians encouraged him to increase his 
speed, which he did with sparkling eyes 
and oufstretched arms. But unfortu- 
nately, when passing behind the chair 
of the gentleman with six horns, some- 
— thing caught his foot. He fell, the vision 
disappeared, and be rose from the floor 
with a wounded nose. The magicians 
affected great concern ; but having got 
as much sport as they wished, they took 
short leave, and went off through the 
_ window. 

Nakoonar searched the pockets of 
Shakrak, under pretence of looking for 
something to staunch the wound, and he 
found a letter written as follows :— 

“ To-morrow night I will speak to you from the 
window, at a quarter from twelve. You are to behave 
With the utmost discretion, or never expect to sce me 
again,” 

__. Nakoonar put ona stern countenance, 

and made Shakrak follow him to anoth- 
er chamber, where there was nothing 
but asmall lamp burning. “ Vile siave!” 
said he, “ disclose to me the history of 
this note, for my curiosity is excited. 
If you falsify, I shall immediately know 
by that lamp’s going out ; after which 
I have only to push you into the next 
passage, where there is a monster, who 
will make his supper of you.” Shakrak 
declared that the note was addressed to 
his master, a young merchant in Con- 
stantinople, and that it was written by 
the daughter of a certain emir in the city. 
The lamp continued to burn. The 
Magician withdrew, and bolted the door 
after him, resolving to have a finger in 
the concern ; a resolution which boded 
no good to the lovers, 


CHAP. IL—The Monster and the Bar of Lron.—Shak- 
rak is engaged in an extraordinary Adventure. 
Suakrak, being now left alone, said 
unto himself, ** Woe’s me! I fear some 
evil is intended to my mistress. Stupid 
wretch that I was, to Joiter so long on 
the streets with her note! But who 
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would have theught of a wooden horse f 
Woe's to my heart! what sball I do?” 
So saying, he looked round the apart- 
ment, and saw no. window or outle:— 
sothing byt the door of the passage 
wherein there was a monster. 

Shakrak was impelled by irresistible 
curiosity to take a peep into the closet. 
He found tbat the door had a small 
glass window in it, through which some 
light proceeded. Upon looking in, be 
perceived tbat the passage led off into a 
spacious lighted gallery. The monster's . 
head, somewhat resembling that of an 
enormous crocodile, projected from the 
wall of the » and lay across the 
floor, close bebind the door. 

This was a shocking sight, but Sbakrak 
was desperate. He found a large bar 
of iron lying in the room ; and having 
opeoed the door, presented himself be- 
fore the eyes of the monster. Its pupils 
dilated, and it opened its scaly jaws, 
which were abont two yards leog. 
Shakrak immediately placed his ber up- 
right withio its mouth, The upper jew 
descended upon it, and was unable to 
close ; leaving an enormous hiatus, and 
shewing ite rows of polished teeth on 
both sides. Tbe monster seemed astoa- 
ished, but was too stupid to relieve itself ; 
being in the habit of leading a pampered 
lite, without ever exercising its faculties. 
—Shakrak therefore prepared for a very 
bold attempt. He took bold of the bar 
with one hand, aod nimbly sprung 
through between its jaws, leaviog the 
horrid animal utterly astonished at not 
being able to swallow him. 

He tound himself alone in a stately 
gallery, atone eod of which a door ap- 
peared, over which were inacribed, ia 
large letters, “‘ The stable of the wooden 
horse ;” for it is well known that magi- 
cians take great care of their unnatural 
machinery, however unfeeling they may 
be towards human beings. 

Shakrak bad never seen so fine a sta- 
ble. The door was ornamented with 
marble pillars ; its valves were covered 
with crimson velvet, and studded with 
large golden nails ; so that be thought 
be was going into the antichamber of a 
princess. Upon entering, he found it 
was a noble saloon, with the wooden 
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horse standing at: one ‘end. Two 
grooms, also carved out of wood, were 
beside him. One of them knelt with a 
basket full of pearls, by way of offering 
bim food, although the magician proba- 
bly koew well enough that his pearls 
were quite safe, and never would be 
tasted. ‘The other held a curry-comb, 
as if about to apply it to his back, which 
had already been made smooth enough 
by the rider's own body. Perhaps 
these vain appearances might he neces- 
sary, according to the. rules of magic ; 
but if they were not, I think the magi- 
cian must have been making a mock of 
his horse ; which was the more unman- 
ly, on account of its being unable to see 
his drift. Yet let us pause before we 
condemn him. It is impossible for us 
to decide whether the wooden grooms 
formed an indispensable concomitant or 
pot. Jn all arts and mysteries there are 
certain particulars, which,to the ignorant, 
appear superfluous, and perhaps foolish ; 
bat which, at the same time, form neces- 
sary links, or quaust vincula, without 
which the whole would be void and inept. 

The rest of the apartment was fitted 
up with asort of remote but magnificent 
resemblance to a stable ; and in a cor- 
ner Shakrak found as many different 
kinds of switches, as if they had belone- 
ed toa lad of fifteen. Froma table he 
took up a small pocket volume, entitled, 
“ Rules for managing the Wooden 
Horse ;” and after reading a few pages, 
the principles began to open upon him 
io a-much clearer manner then he ex- 
pected ; insomuch, that, being eager to 
escape, and tenderly anxious for the 
safety of his mistress, he resolved to 
mount and take his chance. 

Io the room there was a large window 
reaching down to the floor, and unfold- 
ing upon hinges. It was evidently 
meant for letting out persone on horse- 
back. Shakrak opened it, and: found a 
small platform without, from which he 
had a prospect of the starry sky, and the 
whole of Constantinople at an immense 
distance below him. There he shed a 
flood of tears on account of his bapless 
_ condition, saying, “ Oh, my dear young 
lady ! do not vex your soft bosom, nor 
allow the peach-blossom to steal out of 
your cheeks. Your lover is as true as 
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the stare, which keep the courses whetber 
they be seen or not, come cloud or clear 
sky. Iam going to ride a very strange 
sort of horse ; but if I break my neck, it 
will be for your sake. So here gues.” 

So saying, he went in trembling ; 
whereupon the wooden groom laid down 
bis curry-comb, and -held the stirrup. 
Shakrak gave a great cry, and again 
consulted the book, where he ftouad 
these words, page '15, “The wooden 
groom will held your stirrup, and do 
any thing you wish in mounting.” Per- 
ceiving that this procedure was quite 
regular, Shakrak wae sgain summouing 
up resolution, when he caught the sound 
of steps. advancing towards a different 
door trom that by which he had entered ; 
and presently Nakoonar's voice was 
heard asking, “* Who cried out a little 
while ago? Was .it Mephistopheles 
wanting me ? Open the door.” One 
of the wooden grooms immediately went 
to open the door, and Shakrak in at- 
tempting to stop him, was thrown down, 
for there is no possibility of stopping 
contrivances of tbat sort; but he im- 
mediately recovered his feet, and scam- 
pered off along the gallery, darted thro’ 
the jaws of the monster, and got back 
to his own apartment. 


CHAP. I11.—Nakoonar watches in the garden.~—The 
result. 


Next night, about half an hour from 
twelve, Nakoonar came to the stable, 
saying, “ I have heard that thie Safie 
is avery choice young damsel, and of 
rare beauty; but if she merely shews 
herself at the window, I shall not be 
able to seize her. An holy dervis bas 
placed in her apartment so powerful 
an amulet; that nothing wicked dare en- 
ter. ‘However, I shall repair to the 
spot, and if her lover comes, J may 
perhaps overhear some conversation 
that will suggest to me hy what means 
I may bear away my prize.” 

He mounted, took several turns, and 
perceiving that the emir’s garden was 
silent and solitary, dropt down, and 
concealed himself and horse in an ar 
bour. The night was extremely betu- 
tiful. The full moon shone brightly 
over the garden wall. ‘The walks were 
adorned on each side with long rows 
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of lilies, which, altheugh the air felt 
somewhat cold, did aet cease te pour 
forth a fragrant smell. The. blossome 
of the arbour alsa enchanted him with 
their odour ; and the long teadrils of 
climbing plants, glittering with moisture, 
trembled at the least breath of wind. 

WNakoonar was visited with the remem- 
branee of bis earlier days, when the 
passion of love had vissted him for the 
first time, and mada the blood tingtle in 
‘ bis veins with a sweetaess to which he 
had for a long time been a stranger. 

A total silence pervaded the garden as 
weil as the house, which was quite acer. 
The walls were white, aod reflected the 
moonshine strongly. The lowest row 
of windows was not-more thas a yard 
from the ground. While Nakoosar sat 

Jeoking and listeniag, one of the sashes 
was threwn opes, and the beautiful 
Sefie put out her head cautiously, as if 
to see whether any person was there. 
Fiading that eothing stirred, she with- 
drew. Her mind was probably io a 
state of sanguine restlessness and ex- 
pectation, which would not allow her 
to suppose that aay thing could detain 
her hover, although she had net heard 
ftem him, and which overcame her with 
sweet throes of tendesness, itermiag- 
Jed with anxiety. . 

Shortly afterwards. she appeared a 
second time. She leant out over the 

“yoses which grew beside the window, 
aad listened attentively. Inthe mean- 
time, Nakoonar had aa, oppprtunity of 
observing the beauty of her neck, which 
was very white and smooth, and af hen 
eheek, which did not appear to bave 
much red, byt only-a geatie and, mo- 
dest crimson, set off by two or three 
dark curls. Her hands were also very 
white; apd it grieyed Nakoopar ta 
consider the roughness of the stone he- 
fore her, which, in ber thoughtfulness, 
she was grasping asd rubbing uncoo- 
aciously. Cruel and uoworthy wretch ! 
whose miod was, at the same time, fil- 
led with the most sinister inteations. 

When she could not hear any steps, 
she opened the window a little more. 

At this juncture, the cunning magician 

made a rattling with the bridle of his 
horse ; and the idea accurrad to her, 
that perhaps ber lover. was not far off, 
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bat, owing to the negligence or stupidi- 
ty of ber alave, bad aot been instructed 
how to hft the latch of a certain wicket. 
This dea came, and weat, and came 
ageia. Could she venture out at the 
wiadow ? No, no, no. Only 2 few 
steps? No, no. Yet there wes se 
great impropriety. She woald imme- 
diately return 5 and by the time be had 
unfestened the wicket, she would be 
safe within the windew. 

- So she reasoned, and found, that, in 
her present mood, she could aot with- 
drew contentedly and gote sleep. She 
endeavoured to remember the advices of 
the holy dervis; but they passed over 
ber mind without bringing back good 
resolutsors. 

The fair Safe, believing that no eye 
observed her, pat forth her slender foot 
pon a stone seat beneath the widow, 
and took what might be called a very 
oe step, of which she secon felt 

ces, Nakoonar, perceiv- 
- that all obstacles were remov- 
ed, got bold of her immediately. He 
mounted bis horse, and away they flew. 


CHAP. IV.—Shakrak falls in with the Geatleman, 
with the Six Horns.—He again sees his Mistress. 
In the meantime, Shakrak having spent 
the whole day in a most discorsolate 
yaanser, wihoat tasting any feed, ex» 

cept afew dates which were 

bim by the magician, resolved, when 
night. came oa, ta make a second at- 
tampt to eseape. He accordingly pas: 
sed once move through the jews of the 
monster, and repaired to the stable, but 
founs the horse gone. Upon opening 
the door at which Nakoonar had haock- 
ed ona former occasion, he found it 
led inte another suite of epartments, 
which probably served Nakeonar as a 
workshop for carrying ea the different 
branches. of bis art. They were tull of 
very extreortinary articles. In the last 
room, Shakrek found the gentleman 


-, with the six horns pounding ata bage 


mortar, and venting, from time te time, 
lamentable groans and complaints against 
the absent magician ; for, by means of 
spells, be had beea foreed to become 
Nakoonar’s servant, and was Bi very 
closely at work. 
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No sooner did he perceive Shakrak, 
than, throwing down his pestle, he 
ran to detain him. ‘ My dear friend,” 
said the evil genius, “ you see how | 
am used. Whatever may be Nakoon- 
ar’s politeness to me before company, I 
€an assure you that in private he treats 
me no better than a dog. I have 
worked to him for twenty years, ..and 
would faio escape from my bondage ; 
which, if I had some assistance from 
others, I could easily accomplish. I 
know several of his talismanic seerets, 
I am an evil genius myself, ao doubt, 
and many things therefore lie out of my 
reach ; but if some holy and pious 
person could be introduced into thie 
palace, and persuaded to act according 
to my directions, Nakoonar might be 
destroyed, much for the good of Con- 
stantinople.”’ 

“ Perhaps,” replied Shaekrak, “ my 
help might be somewhat in this mat- 
ter; but how ean I be sure of your sin- 
gerity ” 

= New er doubt that,” said the ge- 
mus, etriking his palm upon that of 
Shakrak with a loud nome, “ Come 
along with me into a_ neighbouring 
apartment, and I shall give you con- 
vineing praofs.”- 

They proceeded into a fair chamber, 
spread with the richest carpets, and 
scented by orange trees and other plaats, 
which grew in vases. It likewise con- 
tained many sofas and musical instru- 
ments, and was altogether a delightfal 
place, but had no windows, and was 


higbted only by globular lamps, finely 
painted. 
- How. do you hke this ?” asked the 


ius, 

“+ K.xceedingly welt,” replied Shakrek. 

“ Oh, the magician! the magician | 
F hear him coming !” cried the gentle- 
man with the six borns, and was off in 
an instant, leaving poor Shekrek to 
creep woder a sofa. 

Nakoonar entered, bearing the fair 
Safe in his arms, and placed her vpon 
aseat. Her eyes were full of tears, 
and she seemed quite exhausted with 
terror and astosishment at. her journey 
through the air, insomuch thet she did 


Dot even ateempt to speak or eneuire 
where she was. The magician thought 
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it would be best to leave her to repose 
for some time ; and accordingly, hav- 
ing laid her gently upon a sofa, he went 
away, locking the door after him. 

- Shakrak now peeped out. He saw 
bis sweet mistress lying languidly, with _ 
ber dark hair shaken out of ber tur- 
ban, and her silken robes disordered. 
The small ribbons which tied her sans 
dals were half unloosed, and sbewed 
that, before she made the fatal step out 
of the window, she had just been pre- 
paring to retire to sleep. Now droop- 
ing with her tulip cheek over the sofa, 
she seemed slowly to recover the regu- 

larity of her breathing, and uttered from 
time to time heavy sighs. 

lt weuld be unnecessary to deseribe 
her astonishment, when the faithful 
Shakrak presented himself before her 
view. “ Ah, my dear mistress !” said 
he, “ you know not what terrible things 
} have gone through since we parted. 
This is a magician’s house ; but do not - 
despair, for I am here to guard you, and 
hope soon to aceomplish our escape. 
The magician carried me off as I was 
going to Haslan with your letter.” 

“ Now I begin to understend my 
situation,” said Sefie, « Whata fright- 
fol looking man thet is, with bis shag- 
gy hair! Oh, Shakrak, you must cer- 
tainly bave been loitering, or doing 
something wrong, when you was car- 
ried off.” 

“No, no,” replied Shakrak, “ I 
protest that I was doing nothing wrong. 
But where did the magician get hold 
of you, madam ?” 

“We shall speak of that sitar 
wards,” replied Safie, blushing ; and 
they entered into a conversation, in the 
course of which Shakrak related all that 
he knew, disclosing also what prospects 
had been held out to him by the gen- 
tleman with the six horns. ‘“ But, 
alas !” cried Shakrak, ‘“‘akhough this 
room is beautifally decorated, I per- 
ceive it is a prison, from which there is 
no other outlet except the door, of 
which the magicien has the key ; and I 
can do nothing while I remain here.” 
So saying, he knocked loudly at thé 
door, and then hid himself under a sofa. 

Safie did not perceive the meaning 
ofthis; but presently Nakoonar en- 
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tered, and came up to her with as sweet 
aD expression of countenance as he 
Could assume, saying, “ Fair lady, be~ 
hold your humblest slave. This pal- 
ace is yours, with ail its delights; and 
you see before you one who would 
rather follow your steps on all fours, 
walking, than be admitted at once to 
the third heaven.” 

“‘Impious and abominable man !" 
cried Safie, “ how dare you come near 
me ? Are you not ashamed to use this 
language ta her whom you have so 
cruelly snatched away from her friends? 
Your appearance testifies that you can- 
not be far from sixty, an age at which 
there is no longer any excuse for wan- 
ton outrages : nevertheless, you con- 
duct yourself like a green and giddy re- 

obate, Tam sure your head exhib- 
its gray hairs enough to make you pass 
for a dervis or a philosopher.” 

‘* Ah, madam !” cried Nakoonar, 
kneeling, ‘ you see what a plilosopher 
I am.” | 

“* Begone, for I wish to: repose my- 
’ gelf,” cried Safie, who now perceived 
_ that Shakrak had crept out of the room 
unobserved. " 

“‘ For what purpose did you make 
such a noise lately 2” asked Nakoonar. 

“| know nothing about these nois- 
es,” replied Safie, “It must have 

osome of your own wicked genii ; 
from whom, as well as yourself, I trust 
that our holy Prophet will defend me. 
In the mean time, you would oblige 
me very much by retiring, and locking 
the door after you.” 

“‘ Sweet lady,” replied Nakoonar, 
“Twill obey ; but you must ultimate- 
ly have pity on me” And accordingly 
he withdrew. 


ED 


CHAP. V.—Nakoonar prepares an Exhibition for Safie. 


Naxoonar, in coming away, heard 
some stir in the stable of the wooden 
horse, and was proceeding in that di- 
rection, when he was stopped by the 
six-horned genius, who wished to have 
his directions about mixing certain pre- 
parations in the workshop. Nakoon- 
ar went to look at the mortar. Find- 
ing that very little had been pounded, 
he turned furiously round upon the ge- 
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bius, and asked him what he had been 
doing fortwo hours. The genius re- 
plied, sheepishly, that he had been 
working as hard ashe could; where- 
apon Nakoonear, takieg the pestle out 
of hrs hands, belaboured him dread- 
fally, and concluded by knocking off 
three of bis horns. This was too much 
to be endured, and the spirit sternly 
folded his arms, muttering threats of 
revenze. 

' “ Letme have no sulkiness,” cried 
Nakoonar, “ else you shell fare worse 
than you havedone. Bestir yourself, 
and decorate the banqueting-room as 
superbly as porsible. Spread forth 
my talismans upon the table, and pre- 
pare my books ; for there is a fair lady 
before whom I wish to make a 
display of my art. I shall grudge no 
pains to please her. As for you, make 
your outside as decent as possible, and 
be ready to ‘execute whatever I may 
command. To improve my appear- 
ance, I think I shall lay aside my ns- 
ual safeguard of the enchanted doublet, 
and shall content myself with the staff 
of cedar which I received from the old 
magician who now lives in retirement 
among the ruins of Dendera.” 

So saying, he retired. The genius, 
still smarting with bis wounds, went 
immediately to the wardrobe, where 
the staff of cedar was kept, and depos- 
ited another in its place. 

CHAP. VI,—Shekrek gets the Assistance of a der- 
vis.—Safie is rescued. 
In the mean time, Shakrak, having 
mounted the wooden horse, shot bold- 
ly down into Constantinople, It was 
now day-light ; and his first care was 
to find Haslan, the lover of Safie, who, 
after a short explanation with the pant- 
ing aad perspiring slave, mounted be- 
fore him. _ Such persons as were abroad 
at that early hour stood gazing at the 
strange machine; and when it tose 
again, they saluted it with loud huzzas. 
The two riders, however, -where deter- 
mined to have a third, namely, the ho- 
ly dervis Noodlegander, who had pla- 
ced ap amulet io Safie’s apartment. 
Upon repairing to the street where he 
lived, they found the venerable old man 
seated betore bis door, reading the Al- 
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coran. He was extremely thick-aight- 
ed, and also obtuse in his hearing, so 
that they could not make him under- 
stand what they wanted. Neverthe- 
less, at their solicitations, the venera- 
ble old man, who was so completely 
sacred that nothing could come amiss 
to him, tucked his Koran under bis arm, 
and mounted without hesitation. He 
felt quite at home every where, because 
he knew himself to be incapable of re- 
ceiving any hurt ; and accordingly the 
wooden horse ascended with its three 
riders, 

When they were about half way from 
Nakoonar’s house, the venerable old 
man put his hand gently upon Haslan’s 
shoulder, and said, “ My good friend, 
what is the meaning of this haste? Be- 
ware of the left side of the road, for I 
think I perceive a ditch there.” 

‘* Never fear,” replied Haslan; “ we 
are far above every thing of that sort. 
We want you to assist us against a 
great magician.” 

“* Music is a lascivious art,” replied 
the dervis, shaking bis head. “ I never 
assist in these things.” 

“Ido not say musician,” replied 
Haslan. “ He is a great necromancer.” 

“Romances are worse,” said the 
dervis, shaking his head a second time. 

“* Reverend father, you mistake me,” 
said Haslan. ‘ I mean a great sorcerer.” 

“Ob ho ! a sorcerer !” cried the der- 
vis. ‘* My eyes have much failed me 
of late, but you shall see presently what 
an old mancan do. To me a sorcerer is 
as pleasant as a hare toa greyhound.” 

They landed on the platform, and 
passed through the stable, where the 
wooden grooms fell prostrate, as the 
dervis hobbled past with his Koran. 
According to the direction which Shak- 
rak bad received, they proceeded forth- 
with to the banquetting-room, where 
they beheld the utmost splendour of de- 
coration. In one corner sat the evil 
genius, burning with rage end shame 
for the loss of his horns. He could 
scarcely look Shakrak in the face, but 
seemed rejoiced at their arrival, Io 
the middle of the room stood a table 
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covered with fine velvet, upon which 
were spread various jewels and curiosi- 
ties, “ Ohho !” cried the dervis, * I 
perceive there are talismans here: we 
must secure these inthe first place.” 
And be accordingly put the whole io 
his pocket. 

At this juncture Nakoonar rushed 
into the room, flashing fire from his 
eyes, and uttering frightful impreca- 
tions. He lifted up what he supposed 
to be his cedar staff, and made a tre- 
mendous blow at the dervis, who very 
coolly warded it off with an old pair of 
spectacles, ‘The staff flew io pieces, 

Nakoonar being thus deprived of all 
personal power, was running to open 
a great iron door, and let loose his mon- 
ster upon them, wheo the evil genius 
took hold of him, aod threw him head- 
long from a window. His revenge 
was accomplished, and he disappeared. 

They now repaired joyfully to the 
orange-tree apartment, where Sufie was 
confined. They found her asleep, 
with the roses mantling in her cheeks. - 
She was muttering something about 
stepping out from a window by moon- 
hght; and when Haslan touched 
her, she screamed and awoke. The 
utmost congratulations passed among 
all the parties ; and the good-natured 
dervis promised to give a hiot to the 
parents of the young people. 

Shakrak would fain lave been al- 
lowed to carry away the wooden horse 
for his own use; but to this the dervis 
would by no means consent, quoting 
a certain adage, which it is unnecessa- 
ry here to repeat. 

They left Nakoonar’s house by a 
great staircase which led down to the 
street; and next morning the dervis 
having revisited it, with the cadis of 
the district, had all the unlawful imple- 
ments and monsters consumed and kil- 
led, which was a dreadful business for 
those who were engaged in it. But 
after these things were accomplished, 
there remained some very pretty apart- 
ments, ready for the reception of Safie 
and her husband. 
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SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 


Extracted from the New Monthly Magazine, December 1819. 


@h, could my mind, unfolded in my page, 
Enlighten climes and mould a future age ; 

‘There as it glow'd, with noblest frenzy fraught, 
Dispense the treasures of exalted thought ; 

To Virtue wake the pulses of the heart, 

And bid the tear of emulation start ! 

Oh, could it sti, through cach succecding yvar, 
My life, my mangers, and my name endear ; 

And, when the poet sleeps in silent dust, 

Still hold communion with the wise and just !— 
Yet should this verse, my leisure’s best resource, 
When through the world it steals its secret course, 
Revive but once a generous wish supprest, 

Chase but a sigh, or charm a care to rest ; 

In one good deed a fleeting hour employ, 

Or flush one faded cheek with honest joy ; 

Blest were my lines, though limited their sphere, 
Though short their date, as his who traced them here. 


@UCH are the sentiments of this poet. 
7’ Very different from some who direct 
their taleots to “ wake the pulses of the 
heart’ to joys forbidden by virtue, and 
even to violations of that decorum which 
libertines themselves acknowledge to be 
the best safeguard of social happiness, 
The Muses have been characterized 
as ranking ia their traia rather abilities 
than property, rather genius than riches. 
Our present subject forms a distinguish- 
ed exception. Born of wealthy parents, 
the son of a banker of the city of Lon- 
don, nursed in the lap of ease, himself 
following the same lucrative profession 
as his father, Mr. Rogers indulges his 
powers as a mean of amusement, as a 
gratification to himself,and to those who 
have the pleasure and the honour of his 
friendship. The advantuges of such a 
situation are almost innumerable ; the 
benefits of a liberal education, the op- 
portunities for observation of life, in its 
various branches, for selacting a subject 
without restraint from Opposing circum. 
stances, for contemplating it in all its 
bearings, and for maturing those ideas 
by which it is expressed and illustrated, 
Genius unsupported pines under the in- 
conveniencies of the res angusta domi : 
even Dryden was not proof against the 
hasty and unfinished verses imposed on 
him by necessity. Mr, Rogers has also 
enjoyed the blessings—for such they are 
—derived from ‘keeping the best com- 
pany, from associating with those whose 


whole libera] turn of thinking was not 
only congenial with his own, but who 
conferred, while they received, improve- 
ment, by that interchange of ideas and 
conceptions, of observations and refiec- 
tions, which not seldom affords the most 
valuable materials for ‘subsequent con- © 
sideration. We must add, also, the 
Opportunities afforded by visiting the 
Continent, France, and Italy, one con- 
queace of which he has given to the 
ublic in his “Lines written at Pestun, 
Jarch 14, 1815.” 

But it is most tikely that this gestle- 
man’s principal claim to rank,asa Bri- 
tish poet, will be founded on his 
“* Pleasures of Memory,” which. if we 
mistake oot, first appeared in 1792, and 
his “ Human Life,” a lately issued per- 
formance. Perliaps the advantage of a 
bappily chosen subject has seldom been 
more completely realised than in these ; 
especially in the first of them : for, wha 
is there, who does not call UP associa- 
tions of his younger days with an affee- 
tion increasing as life is prolonged ; 
who does not more or less resemble 
Goldsmith’s Traveller, while increasing 
bis distance from home, 

And drag at each remove a lengthen’d ehain. 


The affectionate caresses bestowed 
on the opening mind, and the boyish 
form rising to graceful vigour, are re- 
collected with an energy of mental de- 
lineation, that while it most strongly in- 
terests, most exquisitely delights. The 
place where, and the time when, the 
minor circumstances, with their lass 
than minor accompaniments, dwell on 
the memory ; and the man who does 
not realize again and again, in his elder 
yeers, that bounding of the heart which: 
fuebly expressed: his pleasure, as his sire, 
or his grandsire, praised bis youthfal 
performances, and uttered predictions 
expressive of the most sanguine hopes, 
is less to be envied than old Argus, the 
dog of Ulysses, who recognised his mas- 
ter, and expired with the emotions oc- 
casioned by the joy of seeing him again, 
after a tedious interval, What is it 
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renders banishment so irksome, that we 
resort to it as a heavy infliction on those 
hardened in crime, and what endears 
our country, and even refines our pa- 
triotism, but the recollection of ehjoy- 
ments which we have received, or which 
we have been the happy instruments of 
conferring on others ? And, if it be a 
weakness to attach a consequence ap- 
parently disproportionate to their real 
value, to even inanimate objects, stand- 
ing in such a convection, the writer of 
the present article acknowledges, with- 
out reluctance, his participation in that 
weakoess ; annually, as he visits the 
place of bis nativity, be anzionsly looks 
out for the top of that row of tall-rising 
elms, under which he bis boy- 
ish days, not without fear, lest some in- 
considerate or avaricious hand, should— 
almost sacrilegiousbhy !—have swept 
from their stations those majestic me- 
morials of pastime and pleasure. And 
the feeling of this ‘lawful prejudice” 
is so general, indeed so universal, that 
we cheerfully appeal to the reader, 
whatever be lis couatry, bis -olime, or 
his circumstances, aad have little doubt, 
would be but speak the truth, of his con- 
fessing similar, if not stronger partiali- 
ties ; they are implanted by Nature io 
the human heart for wise purposee—for 
the wisest of purposes—and though 
they may be occassionally quiescent, or 
suspended by events, they never should 
be checked, much less perverted or 
couoteracted. 

Now the poet who takes such a sub- 
ject for his theme, can bardly be said to 
draw on bis imagination for what he 
recites: he collects, and he recollects ; 
he examines the stores of hie memory ; 
he reviews, be associates, he arranges, 
he endeavours to place each article in 
that order which it would most natural- 
ly assume, and wherein it may produce 
the best effect. And if, like Mr. Ro- 
gers, he can wait to see the result of the 
whole as a composition, if he has pa- 
tience and opportunity, to touch and re- 
touch, to strengthen into prominency 
the principals, and to suffer the less 
pleasing ideas to glide into the back- 
ground, then may he venture to pro- 
mise himself readers of congenial spirits, 
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with a prolongation of those honours 
which await on true genius, wherever 
it obtains the leisurely perusal of com- 
petent judges. : 

Human life is a chequered scene : 
and readers will indulge those feelings 
which arise from such incidents as they 
have been parties to. This diversity 
is infinite; consequently, a poem to 
meet it should be infinite too: as that 
is impossible, a poem of which this is 
the subject will by some be thought 
Imperfect ; while others will accuse 
certain parts of being overcharged. 
The heedless will compiain of that gra- 
vity which is, unquestionably, inherent - 
in the subject; while those who have 
sustained “the buffeting of adverse for- 
tune” will think the more lively inci- 
dents completely out of character ; not, 
perhaps, because they have not witness- 
ed such ; but because they never felt 
them. We have hinted at the advan- 
tages enjoyed by this gentleman, and 
his opportunities for observation, as 
well abroad as athome. He has seen 
foreign manners, as well as British pe- 
culiarities, The private life of a man 
of business in the city of London af- 
fords but few incidents for historical 
record : and a banker’s profession, per- 
haps, the least of any. The father of 
Mr. Rogers ventured into politics, and 
is famous for his severe contest against 
the interest of the present Lord Shef- 
field (then Colonel Holroyd) for Co- 
ventry : but Mr. Samuel Rogers, we 
believe, enjoys the gratifications of his 
refined taste, and ant of manuners, 
in a more private way. His works are 
not voluminous ; and when we repeat 
that some of them date from so early 
as 1786, and others so lately as the pre- 
sent year, our readers will readily con- 
clude that they are the productions of 
temporary intervals from business, and 
the effusions of a mind conscious of its 
powers, though not always at liberty to 
indulge them. 

Mr. Rogers's principal works are, 
An Ode to Superstition, with other 
Poems, 1786 ; The Pleasures of Me- 
mory, 1792; An Epistle to a Friend, 
with other Poems, 1798; Poems, in- 
cluding the Voyage of Columbus, 1812; 
Jacqueline, a Tale ; and Human Life. 
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VARIETIES. 
From the (London) Time's Telescope. 

PROGNOSTICS from VEGETABLES. Till che bright day-star to the west 
PTHE flowers of many vegetables Siegert ree cay lave, 

expand their leaves as if to wel- She ciambers on the rocking wave. 
come the fair weather, and shut them to See Hicracium’s vacious tribe, 
guard the tender fruit from the impend- Of plumy seed and radiate flowers, 
ing storms, ‘T'his is remarkably appar- The course of Time their blooms describe, 
ent in the flowers of pimpernel (burnet), Rae eee ee eee 

Broad o'er its imbricated 


which have been called, for that reason, 
the countryman’s weather-glass ; in the 
down of dandelion and other downs; 
and in the contraction of the stalks of 
trefoil against rain. 

When the flower of chickweed is 
fully open, fair weatber may be expect- 
ed: the convolvuius, and a species of 
wood-sorrel, sbut up their leaves at the 
approach of rain. 

Besides foretelling changes in the 
weather, many plants close and open 
their petals at certain hours of the day. 

‘Linnzus has enumerated forty-six 
flowers which possess this kind of sen- 
sibility ; he divides them into three clas- 
ses, (1) Meteoric flowers, which less 
accurately observe the hour of folding, 
but are expanded sooner or later accor- 
ding to the cloudiness, moisture, or pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. (2) Tropical 
flowers that open in the morning and 
close before evening every day ; but the 
hour of expanding becomes earlier or 
later as the length of the day increases 
or decreases, (3) Equinoctial flowers, 
which open at acertain and exact hour 
of the day, and for the most part close 
at another determinate hour.—( Dar- 
win). The most common of these, in 
our own conntry, are thus prettily enu- 
merated by a lady :— 

In every copee and sheltered dell, 
Unveiled to the observant eye, 


Are faithful monitors, who tell 
How pass the houry and seasone by- 
The green-robed children of the spring 
Will mark the periods as they pass, 
Mingle with leaves time's feathered wing, 
And bind with flowers his silent glass. 
Mark where transparent waters glide, 
Soft flowing o’er their tranquil bed ; 
There, cradled on the dimpling tide, 
Nymphea rests her lovely head. 
But conscious of her earliest beam, 
She rises from her humid nest, 
And sce reflected in the stream 
The virgin whiteness of her breast. 


eup 
The Geatebeard spreads its golden rays, 
But shuts its ca:.tious petals up, 
Retreating from the noontide blaze. 
Pale as a pensive cloistered nun 
The Bethlem-star her face unveils, 
When o'er the mountsin peers the Sun, 
And shades it from the vesper gales. 
Among the loose and arid sands 
Thehumble Arenaria creeps ; 
Slowly the purple star expands, 
But soon within its calyx sleeps. 
And those smal] bells s0 lightly rayed 
‘With young Aurora’s rosy hue, 
Are to the noontide Sun displayed, 
But shut their plaits against the dew. 
On upland slopes the shepherds mark 
The hour, when, as the dial true, 
Cichorium to the towering lark 
Lifts her soft eyes, serenely blue. 
And thou,‘ Wee crimson-tipped flower, 
Gatherest thy fringed mantle round 
Thy bosom, at the closing hour, 
When nightdrops bathe the turfy ground ; 
Unlike Silene, who declines 
The garish noontide'’s blazing light ; 
But, when the evening crescent shines, 
Gives all her sweetness to the night. 
Thus in each flower and simple bell, 
That in our path untrodden he, 
Are sweet remembrancers, who tell 
How fast their winged moments fly. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ee To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
A Correspondent, in noticing an 
anomalous mode of spelling, ob- 
serves, that ** every substantive ending 
in y preceded by a consonant, forms its 
plural by changing y into tes; but we 
have no rule directing us to change ey 
into tes.” But a second correspondent 
states, that “ay, ey, or y is the same 
termination ; and it is of small conse- 
quence whether I write (1)abbey, abbay, 


or abby ; (2) lacquay, lackey, or lacky.” 


If, however, ay, ¢y, aod y, are the 
same termination, it matters not whether 
I write, “ thy sconce is amazing thick,” 


or “ they sconce,” &c. Again, accord- 
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ing to this rule, I’may spell ally, a con- 
federate, alley ; and alley, a path, ally ; 
and the’ plural of both nouns may be 
written allies. Thisis worse than ridi- 
culous: and the divine Milton would 
have thought it so : 
—————* to reform 
Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green.” 
Par. Lest, Book 4. 

J.P. will probably allow that Johogon, 
Bacon, and Swift, were almost as well 
acquainted with the genius, usage, and 
construction of our language as himself ; 
and their authority on the point in dis- 
pute may readily be seen, on refetring 
to Johnson’s quarto. 

When this last correspondent has 


survied (surveyed) these authorities, his, 


ves (eyes) will probably be opened. A- 
greeably to analogy, and the best usage, 
all nouns ending in y immediately pre- 
ceded by a consonant, form their plurals 
by changing y into zes; but such nouns 
as end in y preceded by a vowel, are 
rendered plural by the addition of s. 
Nov. 1, 1819. D. H 
P. 8.—I unfortunately mislaid the Kies (keys) of my 
bookcase,otherwise he should have had an earlier reply. 


From the London Magazines. 
SHAKSPEARE JUBILEE. 

Sept. 6, 1819. This evening, being 
the 50th year from Garrick’s Jubilee, a 
lecture (from the pen of H. Neele, esq.) 
upon the peculiar and characteristic 

,; merits of Shakspeare, was read at the 
Town Hall, in Stratford,by John Brit- 
ton, esq. F. A. S. whose architectural 
taste and akill are so well known. 
While the enthusiasm of Mr. Britton in 
the cause of Shakspeare, and his exer- 
tions to keep alive the memory of the 
*¢ Bard of Avon” in his native town, do 
hononr to his head ; his benevolence, 
in appropriating the whole profits of his 
lecture to a charitable institution in 
Stratford, is equally credible to his heart. 


Ago 


NEW WORKS. 

Scenes in Asia, for the Amusement 
and Instruction of little tarry-at-home 
Travellers. By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
—In our last year’s volume Mr. Tay- 
lor’s “ Scenes in Europe” were duly 
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noticed. To that work are now added 
eighty-four “ Scenes in Asia,” neatly 
engraved, and well described, as a suit- 
able accompaniment. We select a 
short extract : 


“ The River Jordan.-—This river rises in 
the moantain of Lebanon and runs on the 
Eastern partof Judea, through the Lake of 
Tiberias,or Sea of Galilee, till it issues and is 
lost in It course is about a 
hundred miles; it is small in winter, and whea 
the sammer melts the mountain snows it rises 
aod overflows its banks. This river is famous 
in Scripture history. Its waters stood ap in 
a heap, leaving the channel dry for the chil- 
dren of Israel to pass over into Canaan, un- 
der the condact of Joshua. Io after ages it 
was the scene of John the Baptist’s preach- 
ing, and often of oar Lord’s abode. The 
wild Arabs infest the shores so much in mod- 
ero times, that travelling thitber is very dan- 
gerous. Those pilgrims who visit Jerusalem 
year by year, sometimes 2000 together, are 
escorted to the Jordan; where many bathe, 
who thereby obtain at least something to talk 
of when they retarn home.”’ 


Similar Scenes ia Africa and Ameri- 


_ ca, we are told, are in preparation. 


Sree, 
SINGULAR CHINESE TRADITION. 


The Indo-Chinese Gleaner, publish- 
ed quarterly, Malacca, May and Aug. 
1817, February and May, 1818,—The 
Rev. Mr. Milne, seems to have been 
conducted from Caaton, where he be- 
fore resided, to Malacca, where he is 
actually settled, in consequence of the 
vexations to which the English are sub- 
jected by the Chinese officers since 
the visit of the English embassy un- 
der Lord Amherst. 

The progress of Christianity has not 
apparently been considerable ia China. 
Some inhabitants of Canton, and of 
Macao, mostly persons employed in 
the English factory, seem alone to have 
profited by the instructions of the mis- 
sionaries. In general, the greatest ob- 
atacle to the conversion of the Chinese 
is their indifference to every thing rela- 
tive to religion. They would willing- 
ly become Christians on condition of 
remaining Bouddaists, or adorers of 
spirits. Christ, in the opinion of most 
of them, is only a spirit more to be ador- 
ed: their mythologists bave adopted, 
but disfigured, the traditions which 
they have received from the Catholic 
Missionaries : and Mr, Morrison men- 
tions an account of Ye-sou, (Jesus) ta- 
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ken from a Chinese mythological work, 
ia which bis miraculous birth, his tra- 
Vels in the eountry called Fu-ti-ya (Ju- 
dea) at the distance of 97,000 li (9700 
leagues) from China, the treachery of 
Ju-tef-se, (Judas) and the other partic- 
ulars of the life of our Saviour, are re- 
presented in such strange colours that 
they seem to belong to a divinity of 
Asiatic origin. The English author 
himself finds it difficult to recognise 
them, aad examines whether this narra- 
tive can have come to the Chinese 
from the Jesuits or the Nestorians. In 
deciding with reason, for the former, he 
seems greatly to err io calling in ques- 
tion the entrance of the latter into Chi- 
na above ten centuriesago. The mon- 
ument of Si-an-fou, the authority of 
which is incontestible, suffices to render 
alldiscussions on this point superfluous. 
- ‘The mythological work from which 
Mr. Morrison extracted this singular 
piece, was composed by a physician, 
and published under the reign of Khang- 
hi, with the sanction of the patriarch of 
the sect of the Tao-sse. It is in twen- 
ty-two volumes, and the title of it, 
“ Chin-si-an thoung kian” (History of 
the Gods and the immortals). There 
are many plates in it, in one of which 
Jesus is represented as still a child, in a 
Chinese dress and hat, and God the 
Father under the figure of a wrinkled 
and decrepit old man, resting his hand 
on the head of our Saviour. Such are 
the notions which the Chinese have the 
most eagerly caught hold of and most 
easily. retained inthe writings of our 
missionaries, They shew what pre- 
cautions we should take with persons 
80 disposed to form false ideas, and 
whom we have so few means to preserve 
from them. 
GEORGE III. 
Oct. 25, 18]9.—-This day our venerable 


and afflicted Sovereign entered into the 60th the 


year of his reigo ---a peried es, than any 
a 


of his Majesty's predecessors in England and 
Scotland occupied the throne. Heory III. 
reigned in England fifty-six years, and 


James VI. in Scotland fifty-eight years; but 
the former was only nine years of age when 
he succeeded to the monarchy, and the latter 
was an infant, when, in consequence of the 
extorted resignation of his motber, he be- 
came King; while George III. was of legiti- 
mate age on his accession to the Sovereignty 


of Great Britain and Ireland. Of the peers 
of Scotland athis Majesty’s accession, only 
the Duke of Gordon bern 1748, who intier- 
ited the title in 1752, is alive. The twenty 
Judges of the court of Session and Excheg - 
uer in Scotland have been exactly three times 
renewed during this reign; the appointments. 
te the Bench being <ixty in namber, exciu- 
sive of two promotions of Puisne Judges to 
the President’s chair. Of the Peers of Ea- 
aone and Ireland, at the commencement of 
is reigo, five are alive ; viz. the Earl, now 
Marquis Drogheda, the Earl of rena | 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Viscount Neteville, 
Viscount Belkely,all of whom were under 
age at the accession, with the ig of 
the Marquis Drogheda, now in his year, 
and at the head of the Generals of the army. 


ee 
OATS 1000 ¥EARS @LD. 


In the highest point of a field a mile south 
from Forfar, there was a druids’ place of 
worship, consisting of a circle of large ston 
with one (the largest) in the middle. The 
fleld was fallowed last year, and this temple 
trenched, from which avery great quantity 
of stones were turned up othing particu- 
lar, however, appeared, except a few bones 
that went to dust. The field this year was. 
sown with bariey,and this trenched part with 
the rest : so far as this trench extended,there 
are considerable quantities of oats, of varios 
kinds, sprang ap awnong the barley, the seeds 
of which mast have remained there more than 
1000 years. Without the trenched Madris 
there is not ahead of cats to be seen. Orders 
have been given to preserve these oat plants. 


onc erase 
GREAT ECLIPSE. 


Te the Editor of the Monthly Magaxine: 
Srr---On peresieg the former volumes of 
our valuable Miscellany, § perceive that 
r. Squire, of Epping, has, in vol. 36, (Feb. 
1813,) given the elements of the annular 
eclipse which is to happen on Sept. 7, 1920, 
io which he has mentioned that a map of Ea- 
rope, with an accurate delineation of the 
moon’s shadow across the earth’s disc, weald: 
be interesting to the curious, and show at one 
view the progress of this great eclipse and 
rare phenomenon: the like has not occarred 
since the year 1764, nor will it happen again: 
till 1847. The central part of the moon’s 
penumbra being determined by the ain 
Shhh by Delambre, in the second volame 
is Astronomy, set of on each side of it » 
parallel line, at the distance of five d 
the space thus included, will shew al 
laces where the apowlar appearance will 
visible. The map which I have subjoin- 
ed, is constructed on this principle.* 
The annular eclipse of 1764 was th® first 
great astronomers Maskelyne and La- 
lande saw: italso excited the attention of 
the king of France, (Louis XV.) who, ac- 
companied by Abbé Nollet, De Thiery, and 


* Our readers may possess it, by drawing 
on any map of Europe, with a pencil, lhree 
curves: the first passing thro’ the Orkneys, 
Amsterdam, Leghorn, and Messina: the ses 
cond through Anspach, Munich, Venice, and 
Tarento : and the third through Bergen, Dres- 
den, and Athens 


rees 5 
those 
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De la Condamine, went to Compiegne, in 
order to observe it. Le Mounier andertook 
a joarocy from Paris to Edinbergh, to make 
proper remarks daring the appeurance of the 
anoulus, and to measure the diameter of the 
mow) as it passed the sun’s disc. It was al- 
so observed at Aberdeen Cuastie in Stetland, 
pe itd Morton and Mr. Short; bat theis 
observations were chiefly cenfined to the 
superior light the mountains in the moon af- 
forded, and the variationof the thermometer. 
Considering the interest the eclipse of 
1748 occasioned, it isa little surprising that 
DO notice is taken of the eueuiue eclipse in 
the Nautical Almapack, any further than 

the usual formal manner of announcing it. 
Jaurs Law. 

—a pa 


COMFORTABLE DISCOVERY. 


** Langh and grow fat” was the grand an- 
eient specific for long life---** every sigh and 
groan drove a nail into our coffins,’ whilst a 
contrary excitation of the risible organs 
drew one oat. Truly every generation grow- 
eth wiser, and we may live to witness ocular 
proofs that pain is merely an alle viator of indi- 
gestion, and the repudiation of a limb, under 
the doctor’s saw, a pleasant and exhilirating 
morning exercise ; inshort, what may we not 
st Sch after reading the following: 

French Surgeon has pablished a long 
Gissertation on the beneficial infleence of 
groaning and crying on the nervous system. 

¢ conteads that groaning and crying are the 
two grand operations by which nature allays 
anguish ; aud that he bas uniformly observ- 
ed, that those patients who give way to their 
natural feelings, more speedily recover from 
accidents and operations, than those who 
suppose that it is anworthy aman to betray 
such symptoms of cowardice as either to 

o orto cry. He is always pices’ by 

e crying and violent roaring of a patient 
during the time he is andergoing a surgical 

ration, because he issatisfied that he will 
ereby so seothe his nervous system, as to 
prevent fever and ensure a favourable termi- 
Wwation.---From the benefit hysterical and 
other nervous patients derive from crying or 
groaning, be supposes that “by these pro- 
cesses of natare,” the saperabundant nervous 
power is exhausted, and that the system is in 
consequence rendered calm, aod even the 
circalation of the blood diminished. He re- 
lates a’ case of a man, who, by means of cry- 
ing and bawling, reduced his paise from 12 
to 60 in the course of two hours. That some 
patients often have a great satisfaction io 
groaning, and that hysterical patients often 
experience great felief trom crying, are facts 
which no person will et b 

As tothe restless hypochondriaca) subjects, 
or those who are never happy but when they 
are under some course of medical or dietetic 
treatment, the French surgeon assures them 
that they cannot do better than groan all 
nigitandcry all day. By following this. 
ruil’, and observing an al»temious diet, a 
persoo will effectually escape disease, and 
way prolong life to an incredible exteat. 

eo 


COAL NoT OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN, 


In the Wernerian Memoirs, it issaid that 
comme. coal an onginal chemical depo-~ 
site, and therefore is not formed from vege- 


Groaning—Analysis of Coal—Black Lead Mines, &c. 


-m their perfect or altere 
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tables.---This opinion, which is fally war- 
ranted by the geological relations of coal, 
has been further confirmed and. illustrated 
by the experiments of John, of Berlin, and 
of Dr. Thomson, of Glasgow. Dr. Thomson, 
we understand, bas planned and executed a 
most beautiful ani! interesting series of ex- 
eriments on the different coals of, our coal 
fields, from which it resalts, that coal is es- 
sentially different from vegetables, whether 
state; and alo 
possesses characters very different from these 
which vegetables exhibit when exposed 
to heat in close vessels or under compres- 
sions. : 
mes 


BLACK LEAD. 


It has for some time past been an object of 
interest,with regard te the Fine Arts,that the 
black lead mine in Borrowdale, near Res- 
wick, has of late years decreased very mech 
in productiveness, uflording indeed, mest re- 
cently, very incensiderable returns. It is 
pleasing, however, to know that the defi- 
Ciency is now likely to be supplied by wwe 
mines of the same material iv Scotland ; one 
lately opened at Glentrash farm in Inver- 
ness-shire, the other in Ayrshire, near New 
Cummock. In the latter there is a greater 
variety in the quality than in the Borrowdale 
mine ; but asthe quantity is considerable, 
and the average quality excellent, its discov- 
ery isof great importance. In the former 
the lead, or graphite, is much mixed with 
foreign substances ; but many masses of it are 
of very good quality, and it is altogether of 
considerable promise. 


Scere, 


INDENTURED APPRENTICES. 


Ithas been decided by the Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench, that an action for 
breach of covenant will lie against the father 
of an apprentice, who was bound by indent. 
ure to serve seven years, but this period not 
having expired before the apprentice at- 
tained his Zist year, he left his waster, and 
thus, as it was shown he was empowered to 
do at that age, rendered bis indentures void. 
The father, however, being responsible to 
the master for performance of the covenant, 
it was ruled that an action for the breach of 
it would lie against him. The same doc- 
trie, of course, applies to guardians, 


om 


DISCOVERY OF THE CAUSE OF 
GRAVITATION, = 


Mr. Joho Herapath of Bristol has lately 
completed the solution of the Problem respec- 
ting the cause of Gravitation,in which he has 
been engaged ut d:tferent times for several 
years. His researches fer the solution of 
this Problem (which was some years ago the 
object of ardent inquiry by the Royal Soci- 
ety and the contincutal mathematicians 
show that gravitation is only a particular 
cace of a general principle, which compre- 
hends all the great phenomena of Nature, 
It is remarkable that this deduction exactly. 
coincides with the opinion of some of the 
greatest philosophers of modern times 3 and 
in particotir, with tiat of the late Pro- 
feasor Playfair, in bis * Outlines of Natural 


~ 
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Philosophy.” In the general theorem 
which Mr. H. has brought out to express the 
law of gravitation, it isfound that the inteo- 
sity of the attractive force between two alti- 
mate atoms, varies inversely as the square of 
the distance affected by a term, which bas 
no influence unless when the atoms are very 
nearly in contact. This theorem, therefore, 
not ooly includes the general law of gravi- 
tation, but lukewise those of cohesion, affini- 
ty, &c. from the application of which to 
chemical philosophy we may reasonably ex- 
pect some important discoveries. 
—iiiiaas 


AQUATIC STAG HUNT. 


A curious and novel hunt took place a few 
days since at Portlock: a stag which was 
roused near that place, being hardly pressed 
by the hounds, made directly for the sea,and 
swam toa considerable distance, where a 
pursuit of a different kind took place; a ves- 
se) which was passing the channel, gave him 
a wheeling chase for upwards of an hour,and 
ultimately bore him off from the disappointed 
hunters, who viewed the capture {rom shore. 


coe Ripa 


WEST’S PAINTING. 


DEATH UPON THE PALE HORSE. 

The Earl of Egremont has purchased the 
celebrated easel study of **‘ Death epon the 
Pale Horse,” painted by Mr. West ; one of 
the most sublime productions of modern art. 


Cement ESR 


ARTIFICIAL EARS. 


Mr. Cartis has just published a second and 
enlarged edition of his work on the Physiol- 
ogy and Diseases of the Ear, accompanied 
witha plate of Acoustic Instrume:ts, de- 
scriptive of the French, German,and Spanish 
Artificial Ears; likewise an Hearing Trum- 
pet. In this edition, the physiology is much 
extended, and the uses of the different parts 
of the homan Ear are mere fully explained 
by a minute comparison of its structure with 
that of the different classes of Animals, viz. 
Quadrupeds, Fow!ls, Insects, the Amphibious 
Tribe, and also Fishes. 


===. 


LONGEVITY. 


In the parish of Acton, Middlesex, still ex- 
ist the lineal posterity of the famous Bishop 
Cranmer, who was burnt at the stake by or- 
der of Queen Mary, nearly 300 years ago. 
One of them, an old lady named Whytell, has 
completed her 112th vear, and retains her in- 
tellectua!l and pala faculties to a surprising 
extent. She usually devotes her morning 
fhoors to attend on the neighbouring poor, 
and in the evening secludes herself in the 
room, to indalge in serious meditation. 

A noble veteran, formerly of the Scots 
Greys, named Andrew Garland, is now living 
at Broadway,near liminster. Garland states 
he was born when Queen Anne died (105 
years ago) has been married three times; 
and lately walked 18 miles ina day, carryio 
at his back a cheese of 71b. This fine o} 
fellow on his march, would be anoble subject 
for an artist, as an accompaniment to Baker’s 
painting of ‘the Woodman.” It appears 


that he has lived an abstemioas life, and mev- - 


er took medicine. 

Died at Barnard Castle, Mr.Robert Boyd, 
wt.97 travelling hawker. Thisman weat his 
usual rounds till within ten days of his death. 

Within a few hours of each other, Mr.Jobn 
Green, of Bromyard, and Elizabeth bis wife. 
Their aoited ages amoanted to 160 years. 
They had been married 59 years, and had 22 
children in less than 19 years. 

At Bristol, Mr. Bird, artist. Frem insate 
merit he forced his way to public notice and 
admiration. He was bappy in the delinea- 
tion of character, and civatted the celebrated 
Wilkie in dramatic effect. His * Chevy 
Chace” procured him the appointment of 
Historical Painter to the Princess Charlotte. 

At Prescot, 90, John Hasleden. He serv- 
ed at Quebec, in the 15th regt. and was em- 
ployed by the immortal Wolte as his valet, 
until the death of that bero. 

At Sapiston, aged 102, Charles Lane. He 
had within seven years of his death walked 
to London, a distance of nearly 80 miles. 

Mrs. Duke, of Ford, observing a favoarite 
cat fighting with a neighbor’s cat, in attempt- 
to part them, both of the animals fastened 
themselves on her person before she was ena- 
bied to extricate berself from their fangs ; 
the fright threw Mrs. D. into fits, which last- 
ed twodays, when she expired. 

In consequence of a loc,ned-jaw, which pro- 
ceeded from having a tooth drawn the week 
before, Miss Gordon, sister to C.Gordon,esq. 

In his 93d year, Mr. Matthew Kindred, of 
Knoddistall. He was always considered as 
a good shot ; and so great was his love of this 
exercise, that, antil a few days of his death, 
he amused himself, when unable to get out, 
by shooting sparrows with a millet-bow,from 
his window. 

Aged 102, Mary Schidmer : her mental fa- 
culties were unimpaired to within a day of 
her death. She had followed her husband 
thro’ several campaigns,until he was killed éo 
service, about 5 years previous to the Ccom- 
mencemeat of the present reign, since which 
she has chiefly resided at Bath. 

At Paris, aged 88, the Count Dupont, Peer 
of France, and Commandant of the Royal 
Order of the Legion of Honour. He was at 
Lisbon during the famous earthquake in 1755. 
The first shock hurried him into the cellar of 
the house, where be was about to be suffoca- 
ted with the ruins of the bailding which were 
falling above him; when anew shock drew 
him out of the ruins and delivered bim from 
danger. 

At Paris, in childbed, in her 23d year, the 
Countess de Boxen,whoee husband is Colonel 
of the Emperor Alexander's body-guard. 
The whole Russian embassy attended her fa- 
neral,which was condocted: with great pomp. 
The Greek minister followed her remains on 
foot ; and the faneral-service was chaanted, 
according to the rites of that religion, until 
the cavalcade reached the cemetery of Pere 
la Chaise. 

At the advanced age of 100 years and up- 
wards, Count Colomera, commandant of hal- 
badiers of the Spanish guard. 

JACK KETCH. 

John Foster, alias Simpson, ae the public 
execationer of Perth,io the gaol of that city. 
He had served several years inthe navy, and 
had respectable certificates when he applied 
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for the office of hangman at Edinburgh ; an 
employment for which he had a strange pre- 
dilection. When in the act of interring his 
ys some of the cords having broken, the 
cofhy was literally tumbled in ; and the idle 
Crowd gave three cheers over his grave. 


=i 
LA ROCHE JAQUELIN. 


Married at Paris, theCount de la Roche Ja- 
quelin, to the Princess of Talmont, daughter 
of the Duke de Duras. The glory and the 
misfortunes of the heroes of La Vendee, had 
long united the names of Talmont and of La 
one Jaquelin: abe ona are now like- 
ly to be perpetuat ro osterity. 

At St. Pancras’ Chareb. on the 13th Noy. 
1819, Charles Phillips, esq. of the Irish Bar, 
to Miss Whalley, of Camden Town. A sin- 

lar occurrence happened to Mr. Phillips a 

ew days before he attended the Missionary 
Society meeting at Gloucester. While he 
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was at Cheltenham, he met ata friend’s a 
young lady,of whose beauty he was enamoar- 
ed, and paid his addresses to her; a gentle- 
man present had for seme time done the same; 
the party all went toGlouacester the same day, 
aca Mr: Phillips on the road offered the | 
hishand. On their return the gentleman sent 
him a challenge, and the day atter the par- 
ties met (as has been laid before the public in 
the papers) ; and on the sameday the young 
lady gave counsellor Phillips her hand, pre- 
ferring his pleadings to a handsome annuity. 
DEAF AND DUMB MARRIAGE. 

Nov. 20, 1819, a singular marriage was sol- 
emnized at Kirkheaton, near Huddersfield, 
between Joshua Barker and Mary Moore- 
house. The man being deaf and dumb,ceuld 
not repeat the necessary forms of the mar- 
naes ceremony; butthis difficulty was obvi- 
ated in an ingenious manner ; ashe was able 
to read, the book was presented to him, aod 
he traced the words over with his finger. 


POETRY. 


LD 


TO THE SNOW DROP. 


porous Herald of the Spring, 
Pretty Snow-drop, hail ! 
With thee, modest tembler, bring 
Summer’s balmy gale. 
Com’st to tell us Winter’s fled ? 
Bright informer, hail ! 
Welcome guest, why hang thy head, 
Why thy cheek so pale? 
Dost thou droop thy head in woe, 
Poor glory of an hour ? - 
Since not the Summer’s heat shall glow 
For thee, thou short-liv’d flow’r. 
Thou art only come, alas ! 
To tell us Spring is near ; 
Like a fleeting shade to pass, 
Droop, and disappear. 
Thus some son of Virtue may 
Tread his bright career, 
Guide by mild Religion’s ray 
Erring Mortals here : 
Ere his Winter toils are done, 
Or Summer hopes arise, 
Sinks he, youth and vigour gone, 
Points to heav’n—and dics. 
— a> 


HELEN. 


SONNET. 


MADNESS. A SKETCH. 


{7 Madness like a sun o’erclad with blood, 
Weltermg and burning inthe misty sky, 
Fights with the air, and from his furious eye 
Throws flashes full of meaning, and a flood 
Of thoughts too fearful to be understood, 
Yet doubly dreadfal in their mystery 
Flows from his features, while with many a sigh, 


He mutters to himself, or to the brood 

Of embryo fiends who clustering "round his heari 

In shade of scorpions, nestle in his veins ; 

And stung to faintness, till each keener smart 

Spurs up his howling spirit ; in his chains 
Foaming and blind, his pinioned head he shakes, 
The locks which crest his brow writhing like boiling 

snakes. 
Oct. 16, 1819. 


REBECCA’S HYMN. 
From © Ivanhoe,” by the Author of Wavericy, &c. 


WHEN Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Out from the land of bondage came, 
Her fathers’ God before her moved, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame ; 
By day, along the astonish’d lands 
The cloudy pillar glided siow; 
By night, Arabia’s crimson’d sands 
Returned the fiery column's glow. 


There rose the choral hymn of praise, 
And trump and trimbrel answered keen, 
And Zion’s daughters pour'd their lays, 
With priest's and warrier's voice betweem 
No portents now our fves amaze, 
Forsaken Israe! wanders lone ; 
Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 
And Thou hast left them to their own. 


But present stil), though now unseen ! 
When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thce a cloudy screen 
To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh, when stoops on Judah’s path 
In shade and storm, the frequent nights, 
Be Thou, long suffering, siow to wrath, 
A burning and ashing light ! 
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Our harps we left by Babel's streams 
The tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn ; 
Wo censer round oer altar beams, 
And muteare timbre], truinp and horn. 
But Thou hast said, the blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams, I will not prize : 
A contrite heart, a humble thought, 
Are mine acecpted sacrifice. 


eae 


THE CRUSADER’S RETURN. 


From the same. 


l 

Hic8 deeds achieved of knightly fame 

From Palestine the champion came ; 
The cross, upon his shoulders borne, 
Battle and blast had dimmed and torn. 
Fach dint upon his battered shield 
Was token of a foughten field ; 
And thus beneath his lady’s bower, 
Me sung, as fell the twilight hour : 


2 
_ % Joy to the fair !—thy knight behold, 
Return’d from yonder land of gold; 
No wealth he brings, nor wealth can need, 
Save his good arms and battle steed ; 
Mis spurs to dash against 2 foe, 
Mlis lance and sword to lay him low ; 
Such all the trophies of his toil, 
Such—and the hope of Tekla’s smile ! 


3 
** Joy to the fair! whose constant knight 
Her favour fired to feats of might ; 
Unnoted shall she not remain 
Where meet the bright and noble tram , 
Minstre] shall sing and herald tell— 
‘ Mark yonder maid of beauty well, 
Tis she for whose bright cyes was won 
The listed field at Asealon | 


4 
‘ Note well her smile !—it edged the blade 
Which fifty wives to widows made, 
When, vain his strength, and Mahound's spell, 
Tconium’s turbaned soldan fell. 
Seest thou her looks, whose sunny glow 
Half shows, half shades, her neck of snow ; 
‘Twines not of them one golden thread, 
But for its sake a Paynim bled. 


5 

“ Joy to the fair !—my name unkaown, 
Each deed, and all the praise, thine own ; 
Then, O! unbar this churlish gate 
The night dew falls, the hour is late. 
Inured to Syria’s glowing breath, 
I feel the north breeze chill as death ; 
Let grateful love quell maiden shame, 
And grant him bliss, who brings thee fame.” 


ome 


THE BAREFOOTED FRIAR. 
From the same. 


1 
[™ give thee, good fellow, a twelve-month or 
twain, 
Toseareh Europe thro’ from Byzantium to Spais, 
But ne'er shall you find, should you search till you 
tire 
Se happy s man as the Barefooted Friar. 


Original Poetry, 


, Methinks I hear a tender sigh 


[ vor. 6 


3 
Your knight for his lady pricks forth in career ' 
Aad is brought home at even-eng pricked through 
with a spear ; 
I confess him in haste—for hie lady desires 
No comfort on earth save the Barefooted Friar’s, 


known 
To barter his robes for our cow! and our gown, 
But which of us e’er felt the idle desire 
To exchange for a crown the grey hood ef a Friar | 


t 
$ | 
Your Monarch ?—Pshaw ! many s primee hes bees | 

4 | 
The Friar has walk'd out, and where'er be has rene, { 
The land and its fatness is marked fer his own ; 
He can roam where he tiets,he cam stop when he tires; 
For every man's heuse is a Barefooted Friar’s. 
He's expected at noon, and no wight till he comes, 
May profane the great chair, Or the porridge of 

plums ; 

For the best of the cheer, and the seat by the fire 
Ef oe Smarr Teen OS he Rerctoated Eccar. 


He’s expected at night, and the pasty’s made hot, : 
They broach the brewn ale,and they fill the black pot, i 
And the good-wife would wish the good-man in the 


mire, 
Ere he iack’d a soft pillow, the Barefooted Friar. 


me Se a 


7 
Long Gourish the sandal, the cord, and the cope, 
The dread of the devil and trust of the pope ; 
For to gather life's roses, unscathed by the briar, 
Is granted alone to the Barefooted Friar ! 


ees 


THE SPECTBE. 


YV HEN night her solemn shadow throws 
Across the earth, I sink to rest, 
And, waking from a short repose, 
I mourn thee absent from my breast. 
And asthe nig!4-wind passeth by, 
Methinks I see thy pensive shade | 


ee ee A a a ae 


The stillness of the hour invade. : 


“But why art thou #0 cold, my love, 
Thy fall blue eyes so fix'd and sad? 
“Tis strange at this dark hour to rove, 
But, stranger still the way thou’rt clad.” 
“I come from whenee no cares intrude ; 
No levin blast is heard to blow : 
Where silence reigns, and solitude 
Sits musing o’er the dead below. ] 
“ And I have left that place of rest, : 
And broke the fetter: of the tomb, 
Once more to slumber on thy breast, 7 
Then hie me to my lowly doom.” 
Why doth he start with wild affright ? 
What means that horrid image there? | 
A grisly phantom blasts his sight, 
And down he sinks in black despair. 
It is not she he loves so true, : 
Syivia that young and blooming maid, 
But one that sleeps beneath the yew, 
Whom he, the fhlse one, has betray’. 
And thus she haunts his nightly dreams ; 
Assuming that fair maiden’s charma— 
In vain he struggles—madly screams, | 
A tkeleton's within his arms. J. 


